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OURSELVES. 

Change, sometimes called prioress, is in unceasing pursuit of man; to-day 
may call the latter to existence; to-morrow witnesse s liis death; and yet in his 
brief span the landscape takes to itself colours ever varying, if not new to the 
universe, and the old familiar tints fade rapidly beyond his ken. Nor are 
the works of his hands forgotten: no mure than the shifting sand dune can 
The Journal of Agriculture hope to clothe itself in inunovableness. It is to be 
feared that the threads of old associations are snapping around us, and that 
we are drifting Into regions as yet unknown. Had our lot been cast with the 
more ephemeral portion of the press we might in accordance with time-honour¬ 
ed custom unblushiugiy claim that with us at least change was synonymous 
with progress; monthly issues, however, engender habits of reflection, the first- 
fruits of which are modesty and ungrudging recognition of the work of others. 
And thus we dare not anticipate the verdict of our readers, nor attempt to 
persuade them that we are now one of the three best conducted agricultural 
papers in the world! 

Our past; well, it lies behind us in so many monthly milestones; nor would 
we obliterate them had we the power. We have far less compunction in 
drawing attention to what we have done than to what we think we are about 
to (Jo. The value of this Journal’s past work has been variously appraised; 
but none perhaps realize it more truly than those whose sneers were launched 
out, but as confident preliminaries to the unctuous obituary; so rarely does 
competition beget unbiased judges! This Journal has been the cement that 
has bound together in common thought some of the foremost agriculturists of 
the state; the leaven that has stimulated them to activity and good fellowship. 
Under ordinary circumstances Improvements in the practice of agrieultuie 
spread but slowly, and then, like oil stains, only in concentric circles from one 
common centre. Can it be said that such has been the case with us? That 
there remain many whose general practice might still be improved cannot, 
unfortunately, be denied; but so suddenly have the generating centres sprung 
up on the map of South Australia, and so completely have the oil stains in¬ 
vaded it, that though the parent stains may still be located, not Solomon in 
all his wisdom could to-day confidently classify districts in degrees of pro- 
gressiveness or advancement. All honour to the initiators and teachers, the 
parent stains; but let us not forget the binding, the leavening medium that 
has spread far and wide what might long have remained the property of the 
few. 

And here a sacred duty bids us pause in the consideration of our own affairs, 
lest we forget what is incumbent on filial piety. After the Issue of our. July 
number that grand old figure, whose life work has been consecrated to the ad¬ 
vancement of the agricultural interests of this state, threw over the reins to 
less experienced hands; to him in a sense we owe our origin, and the fostering 
care that tended our troublous youth. It Is easy to imitate; easy to cop-ttnue 
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the well-started task; easier still to criticise. Let us hope that Mr. Molineux’s 
work will be neither forgotten nor belittled, because to others has fallen the 
task of continuing and completing that which originated with him. Ade¬ 
quate commendation of his work cannot be conveyed in a few sentences. We 
•cannot, however, bid him farewell without brief reference to it. A study of 
Nature’s secrets formed a fitting training to the occupation that subsequently 
absorbed all his energies, the enlightening, the guiding of those In closest con¬ 
tact with Nature—the agricultural community. A diligent student, he was well 
acquainted with the various improvements that science was gradually intro¬ 
ducing into the agriculture of the nineteenth century. A journalist by instinct 
and training, and endowed with enthusiasm that nothing could damp, he made 
himself the special advocate of agricultural progress. In this role he soon 
perceived that the proverbial conservatism of tillers of the soil might be traced 
to the comparative isolation attendant on rural pursuits; and it was then that 
he conceived what has since proved such a boon to the state, a series of as¬ 
sociations scattered throughout the agricultural districts, and connected one 
with the other by a common bond, The Journal of Agriculture. Of his accom¬ 
plished task he has reason to be proud. He has well earned tin' gratitude of 
South Australian agriculturists, and w T f* earnestly trust that when in Septem¬ 
ber next they meet in what has been aptly termed the Producers’ Parliament, 
they will not begrudge him unstinted recognition of what he has well earned. 

It is well to have a past; it is a stimulating standard of comparison; but 
better still the mind that discerns the factors that must conduce to the suc¬ 
cesses or the failures of the future. We are not so endowed, and w r e cannot 
at this present juncture bring ourselves to map out the plans whereby w T e hope 
to retain the confidence of our readers, and, if possible, widen their circle. The 
spirit that actuates us could not lead us astray; pen and ink might betray us. 
And, moreover, we refuse to be fettered. This Journal must continue to be 
the living expression of agricultural progress in the state; The bond of union 
between hundreds of agriculturists resolved to bring their art up to the stan¬ 
dard of modern improvements; a source of information to every enquirer. That 
is our view of the purposes our Journal should fulfil; that they be fulfilled 
shall be our constant endeavour. But how, and by what means, seems of little 
importance; let the tale unfold itself. From our readers w'e welcome every 
suggestion, and to w T hat is practicable and of value effect shall be given. To 
all members of the Branch Agricultural Bureaus wo appeal in particular. 
We require information on all matters of agricultural interest, having refer¬ 
ence to their respective districts; reports concerning weather, crops, and es¬ 
pecially concerning carefully conducted and verified individual experiments. 
“To all those requiting advice or guidance in such matters it can readily lie 
•obtained either by direct application to the Department of Agriculture, or 
through the medium of The Journal. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

The fourteenth annual congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Aus¬ 
tralia will be held in the Federal Hall, Central Market, Grote street, Adelaide, 
•during Show week, in September. The opening addresses will be delivered on 
the evening of Tuesday, September 9, and there will be three sessions on Wed¬ 
nesday, two on Thursday, and one on Friday. Professor J. D. Towar. the 
recently appointed Professor of Agriculture, has agreed to give an address 
dealing with some practical agricultural subject. A new departure will be 
made in the holding of an “Officers’ Conference,” the object being to have a 
gathering of Chairmen and hon. secretaries to discuss the business management 
of the branches, and also to discuss the working of the Bureau under the alter¬ 
ed circumstances. The suggestion for this conference emanates from Mr. T. A. 
Wilson, hon. secretary of Port Pirie branch, and it is hoped that the officers 
of the various branches will support the movement. The usual “Free Parlia¬ 
ment/ 1 for 15-minute discussions of practical subjects will be held on the Fri¬ 
day morning. Two railway tickets will be available for each branch, and a full 
Attendance of members is particularly desired. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

On the 30th of last month the Governor in Council approved of the nomina¬ 
tion of the following gentlemen to the new Council for Agriculture, called into 
existence to replace the late Central Agricultural Bureau, Dairy Board, and 
Council for the Agricultural College:—'Messrs. John Murray, President of 
R.A. and H. Society; A. D. Bruce, President of the S.A.V. Association; R. Cald¬ 
well: .1. \V. Sandford, of Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co.; T. E. Yelland, of S.A. 
Farmers’ Co-operaitive Uniou; John Miller and Richard Marshall, late members 
of the Central Agricultural Bureau: A. M. Dawkins, member of the late Coun¬ 
cil for the Agricultural College; G. R. Laffer and J. Rowell, fruitgrowers; and 
B. Basedow, of Messrs. Cholmondeiey & Bosanquet, Reynella. 


It is thieved that the association of these gentlemen with the department 
will result in much good to the many-sided agricultural interests. Every 
branch of itiral pursuits is represented—farmers, stock breeders, vinegrowers, 
and fruitgrowers. The Rose worthy College is represented by three former 
students, so that this excellent institution should not suffer from lack of in¬ 
terest of the new council. 


The council's duties will include supervision of the department and tender¬ 
ing advice to the Minister on questions of agricultural Interest. It is anticipat¬ 
ed that the council’s first meeting will take place on the 13th of August. In 
all probability the Chairman of the council will preside over the approaching 
congress of the Agricultural Bureau. 


The greater part of the time of the Inspectors of Fruit during the past month 
was taken up with the examination of apples imported from Tasmania. At 
the present time of year no country inspectors are employed. Inspector Kelly, 
however, examined a few orchards in the Clare district. Mr. Quinn gave prun¬ 
ing demonstrations at Lyndoch, Cherryville, and Meadows; in addition to his 
weekly classes in connection with the School of Mines. 


Professor Perkins acted as judge of rod-pruning at the Royal Agricultural 
and Horticultural .Society’s pruning match held at Bankside. We must con¬ 
gratulate the society on the number of entries, which, we believe, establ'shed 
a record. 

The second session opened at the Roseworthy Agricultural College on the 
23rd of last month. The number of students In residence continues good 
amounting at the present time to 46. Crops on the college farm are fairly 
satisfactory, though feed is very backward. A Shropshire ram was presented 
to the institution last year by Mr. S. S. Ralll, of Werocata, and it will be pos¬ 
sible to compare some of his progeny with the half-bred Dorset lambs, that 
have in the past proved so successful there. We anticipate being able to supply 
our readers with some comparative figures on the subject in our next issue. 

The department has made arrangements with the School of Mines for the 
delivery of a course of lectures on poultry-breeding by Mr. D. F. Laurie, 
poultry expert The group will cover a series of 12 lectures, delivered at the 
School of Mines buildings on Friday evenings. A charge of 5/ will be made 
for attendance. 


Some time since the department purchased a small flourmill for the pur¬ 
pose of testing the milling qualities of the different varieties of wheat grown 
In this State, but more particularly the new crossbreds and selections, with a 
view to determining before they are grown on an extended scale whether 
they are of better quality than varieties already in cultivation. This mill was 
sent to the Roseworthy Agricultural College, but the Hon. Minister of Agri¬ 
culture has decided that it will be more convenient to those most interested 
In the work to have the mill erected at the School of Mines, Adelaide. The 
council of that body has accepted the offer of the Minister, and it is expected 
that the mill will soon be available for the purpose for which it was pur¬ 
chased. As soon as details of working are arranged by the School of Mines 
publicity will be given through The Journal. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

London telegrams, dated July 27, report that the July wool sales closed 
with an exceedingly firm market. Shortly, the news by cable is that good 
merino wool has risen 5 per cent, since the close of previous series of sales, 
that fine crossbreds show a similar advance, with common merino also a 
shade higher. Medium crossbreds show a decline of nearly 5 per cent, and 
coarse crossbreds and Lincolns quite per cent, below price for May sales. 
As compared with last year's prices at the Adelaide wool sales the differences 
in price are approximatelyGood merinos in light condition, 2d. to 2Jd. per 
lb. rise; ordinary merino, which includes wool grown on fallow land, l$d. to 
2 d. higher; extra fine crossbreds or comebacks, 2$d. higher; medium crossbreds 
and half-breds, l£d. higher; very coarse crossbreds and Lincolns, $d. to Id. 
higher than in October and November, 1903. 


Mr. D. M. Onwake, himself a fanner, and secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Farmers’ Alliance, writing to The American Fertilizer, says:—“A farm ad¬ 
joining mine that 20 years ago was too poor to carry even a mortgage . . . 
to-day is the best farm in our township, if not in the county. Although last 
year the wheat crop failed to fill, yet the crop was almost* 3,000 bush., and 
2,000 barrels of corn. Its productiveness is due to phosphate and (farmyard) 
manure. The farm contains 200 acres, and will bring $300 per acre. From 
200 lb. to 300 lb. of phosphate per acre are used every year, vet there are 
some vbo ignorantly assert that phosphate will make a farm pnor.” 


Last season, in reply to an enquiry, the late editor strongly recommended 
a farmer, whose crops were attacked by red rust, to cut the wheat with a 
bindei as soon as it was past the dougli stage and allow it to ripen in the 
stcoks. Mr. Molineux expressed the opinion that cutting the wneat would 
arrest the progress of the fungus, and that unless the grain was already 
affected it would fill out all right. Several farmers who adopted this practice 
with part of their crops have since reported that while they got a good sample 
from the wheat they cut and threshed, the portion of the crop left for the 
stripper was very badly affected by rust. Farmers would do well to test 
this matter for themselves should rust unfortunately attack the crops this 
year, as even if the grain should not fill out in the sheaves, they will have a 
supply of hay. 


In this issue we publish some statistics concerning the wine industry of 
Australia, for which we are indebted to Mr. J. Boothby, of the Statistical 
Office. These figures will bear careful perusal; in fact, they are worthy of 
very careful study on the part of all interested in the industry. The figures 
concerning the position of the industry in the respective States are very 
significant, and in next issue we propose to deal with several points which 
seem worthy of criticism and elaboration. 


We are glad to notice in The Australian Vigneron and Fruitgrowers’ 
Journal for July, a very pertinent reply from Mr. E. Manure’s pen.' on the 
statements in reference to ports that apparently have been blindlv accepted 
l) X our winemakers since Mr. Feuerheerd’s recent visit to Australia. ‘The osten- 

SjJ? u f thi ? T g J nt i eman,s vislt was t0 tv ? an <* Ms wines introduced 
into Australia. Unfortunately for him he discovered that our wise laws 
look upon anything above 35 per cent, p.s., as brandies or liqueurs and not 
wines, and tax them accordingly. Now, as his ports, according to his state- 
ments, must stand at 42 per cent, p.s., the position was somewhat difll* 
cult; to overcome it he set about persuading local makers that they could 
not hope to produce good ports until they were able to raise them to 42 per 
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cent. p.s. So persuasive was his eloquence that he succeeded in getting a 
committee of the S.A. Vingrowers’ Association to wait on the Minister of 
Customs, and urge him to raise the limit from 35 to 42. We welcome Mr. 
Mazure’s outspoken criticism; no port, nor any other type of sweet wine 
need be raised beyond 35, excepting, ns he adds, when it has undergone 
initial disease fermentation, which should be avoided by other means. We 
should also like to endorse his very correct statement that Australian viti¬ 
culture has nothing to learn from Portugal’s rather primitive methods. 


The Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society held their annual vine- 
pruning competition on the 10th of July. Entries established in point of num¬ 
bers a record. This goes far to show to what extent the society’s efforts to im¬ 
prove pruning in the State are appreciated. The improvement itself is unde¬ 
niable. Whereas 10 years ago, when the matches were first started, the work 
of even the prizeibakers was frequently questionable, this year the 50 odd com¬ 
petitors present on the ground might with one or two exceptions be set down 
as good pruners. The task of awarding the prizes for most meritorious work 
becomes yearly more difficult; and we are glad to see that the questionable 
practice of giving a judge half an hour to judge of the work of a large body 
of men pruning as fast as they can is gradually being discontinued. We hope 
that in future even more time will be given to the preliminary test, during 
which the judge lakes the man by himself and has not his attention distracted 
by the work of others. The iinal test should be reserved merely for those men 
whom the preliminary examination has shown to be among likely prizetakers. 


Why is it 'that some central society does not start “Fruit tree pruning 
matches?” Nobody will deny that as a whole the vines of this State receive bet¬ 
ter treatment than our fruit trees. What *the matches have done for vine prun¬ 
ing during the past 10 years they might well do for fruit trees in the near 
future. Four (tests would be necessary—the apple, the pear, the peach, and the 
apricot, for each of which a separate judge should be appointed; and, perhaps, 
a fifth for the forming of young trees. It would not be necessary to prune a 
whole tree—10 to 15 minutes’ work on each tree should give the judges ample 
time for estimating the quality of the work of each competitor. We hope to 
see the matter taken up, if not this season, during the course of 1903. 


Mr. E. Burney Young writes that the shipments of Daria grapes to London 
last season were in most instances comparative failures. Apparently the 
grapes were packed too ripe, with the result that a large proportion rotted on 
the way, considerably reducing their market value. In one shipment of over 
300 cases of White Daria the prices realized from 8/ per case for four cases 
down to 1/9 per case, only 10 cases fetching over 4/. Red Darias fetched 3/9 
per case for 39 cases and 1/9 per case for three cases. The shipment ex Ores¬ 
tes arrived in better condition, the prizes realized being 4 cases at 18/, 1 at 17/, 
15 at 15/, 9 art 14/, 4 at 12/, and 2 at 6/. It is evident that special care In 
selecting the fruit must be exercised at this end. 


Recently the Minister for Agriculture for Great Britain gave some figures 
concerning the relative prices paid for milk in Canada, Denmark, and Aus¬ 
tralia. In Denmark the average price paid by the co-operative dairies ranges 
from 5d. to 5fd. per gallon; in Canada about 4}d. per gallon is paid at the 
cheese factories; "while the average of 13 co-operative factories in Australia 
whose figures were available showed that the price averaged from did. to 4§d. 
per gallon. Without some idea of the relative qualities of the milk it is im- 
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possible to make a comparison. as to the amounts paid in Australia and Den¬ 
mark for blitter fat: while the price per gallon is considerably higher in Den¬ 
mark than in Australia, it may be that there is much less difference between 
the cost of butter fat in the respective countries. 


A poultry census has just been completed in the United (States. Not only do 
American farmers know the value of the poultry industry, but the Government 
also are alive to its importance, and the figures produced by the decadel cen¬ 
sus, which have just been made public, ought to cause farmers and others 
here to stop and ponder. In its tabulations the Census Bureau gives the num¬ 
ber of farms in the States as 5.739,637, and on them the total number of fowls 
three months old and over was as follows:—Ohickens, including guinea fowls, 
2fi3.riiiS.0S5; turkeys, 6.300,870; geese, 5,676,863; ducks, 4,807,358. The numbers 
of nearly all these classes of poultry are smaller than in 1800, owing to the fact 
that in 1800 they reported alt! fowls of whatever age, while in the last census 
onlv those three months old and over were reported. The value of poultry on 
hand on the 1st of June, 1901, was 85,704,006 dollars; the value of poultry 
raised in 1800 was 136,801.877 dollars: and the value of eggs produced in 1899 
was 144,286.158 dollars. The total income derived by the farmers from their 
poultry industry representing the total value of the eggs produced, as well as 
the poultry raised, was 281,178,035 dollars. This total makes the poultry in¬ 
dustry one of the largest connected with agriculture. 


It is estimated that in Victoria about one million eggs'have passed through 
the cold storage chambers in the past six or seven mouths, and that the 
amount paid to the Government for freezing and storage was about £700, leav¬ 
ing a profit to the speculators, who placed the produce iu the chambers, or 
something over £2,000, When the eggs were bought the ruling price was from 
7jd. to 8d. per doaen, and by the time they were taken out ror sale, or to be 
used by the owners, the price had increased to 1/3 and over, reaching as high 
as 1/6 per dozen. The cost of storage for 30 weeks came to about 2£d. per 
dozen, this including the maintenance of a temperature of from 33 to 35 deg. 
The results of the experiments with cold storage so far have been perfectly 
satisfactory, not only on account of the cheapness of treatment, but because 
the eggs at six months old open up as sound and free from characteristic 
flavour as when they were newly laid. The troubles of the past in connection 
with setting eggs aside for the season of scarcity and dearness have been those 
associated with unpleasant flavours derived from packing or from the process 
of preservation treatment. All faults are absent from the cold storage method, 
and it is regarded as probable that in the incoming season, the Agricultural 
Department will make arrangements for more fully meeting the demands for 
space that are regarded as certain to he made.—Australasian. 


Although the cultivation of beetroot for the purpose of making sugar has so 
far been a failure iu Victoria* the local press report that dairymen are begin¬ 
ning to realize the value of beetroot as a fodder for their stock. Mir. W. 
Thomas, a dairy farmer near Traralgon, in Glppsland, began feeding his cows 
on beetroot at the end of March, with the result that from 19 cows, on half an 
acre, his milk cheque came to £36 17/ for two months. Mr. Thomas’s next- 
door neighbour, Mr. Beard, was much impressed with these results, especially 
as from 15 cows, fed in the ordinary way, he had received £7 5/ only for the 
mouth of April. Mr. Beard, therefore, began to feed on beetroot at the end 
of April and was gratified to find that for the month of May his milk cheque 
rose to £13 7/1, The varieties of beet most suitable for feeding purposes are Wil- 
morin s Improved, Heine’s Vilmorin, White iSilesian, Imperial Red, and Pans 
Yellow. 
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ROSE WORTHY 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 
Financial Statement for Season 1901-2. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

.In years gone by It was the fashion with some to sneer at results obtained 
oii the Hose worthy College Farm; they were charitably ascribed to liberal 
backing by the Government purse. It would be an insult to the inteligence 
and enterprise of our producers to suppose that the Farm was originally es¬ 
tablished to show that money could be made out of the land; it is more 11k Aj 
that its founders had in view the possibility of testing, and subsequently popu¬ 
larising in this state, improved methods that had proved successful elsewhere. 
The question of whether the Farm would prove a good Investment for Govern¬ 
ment money, or even merely become self-supporting, was at the outset pro¬ 
bably never contemplated. All that was apparently expected from it was a 
series of object-lessons, in which the question of cost was not taken into con¬ 
sideration. As an abstract question it might easily be argued that such an at¬ 
titude was in the main correct: in practice it proved a dead failure. Magni¬ 
ficent crops did not appeal to the practically minded man, who in his own dis¬ 
trict perhaps only managed to make ends meet. To his mind such returns, 
such results, could not possibly be obtained at a profit; and he left the in¬ 
stitution soured and embittered with the thought that he could do as much, if 
not more, had he access to the Government purse. And in this manner Rose- 
worthy results were discounted, and Roseworthy practice was not followed. 
The late Principal, Professor !><nvrie, was not long in finding out where the 
difficulty lay, nor in fixing on the only possible remedy. It became his con¬ 
stant endeavour to show those for whose sole benefit the College was brought 
into existence that those concerned with its management were not spendthrift 
theory spinners, but that placed in different circumstances they might in 
the struggle for life have competed successfully with the ablest of their cri¬ 
tics. The (t)iiditions under which the College Farm was worked long delayed 
Professor Lowrie's aspirations. A yearly grant was allowed by the State 
to cover working excuses, but not a particle of the revenue could be used, 
so that we were in the anomalous position of dreading a good year, which by 
its extra exj>endituiv would exhaust our vote and involve us in financial diffi¬ 
culties. And under such conditions it was practically impossible to produce a 
satisfactory balance-sheet. Professor Ixnvrie asked for the abolition of the 
yearly grant, and for permission to work the Farm out of its own returns—the 
institution could not only be self-supporting, but could return to the State 
interest for the money already spent. The reasonableness of this request did 
not at first make itself felt at headquarters. In 1899, however, it found able 
advocates in the Under-Treasurer and the College Council, who pressed the 
matter under the notice of the then Minister of Education and Agriculture, 
the Hon. R. Butler. Th“ aber-’tvm was ngm»d to. and the Minister strueft 
off the Farm grant from the 1899-1900 Estimates, allowing, however, an 
advance of £300 to cover outstanding liabilities. I do not believe that the 
Government have since had occasion to regret the step that they were induced 
to take on that occasion. 

The daily press has already given more or less fragmentary statements of 
the Farm finance® for the past season. We are able in this issue to reproduce 
in full all that ha® reference to financial operations conducted on the Rose¬ 
worthy Farm from April 1, 1901, to March 81, 1902. 

A brief reference to previous seasons’ results will not be without interest. 
When the Farm was taken over in July, 1899, the net working capital, repre¬ 
senting saleable stock, implements, bank balance, &c., was estimated at £1,809 
13/3. Since that time fhe successive accumulation of profit balances has 
caused the original net capital to progress as follows:— 

July 1, 1899 . £1,809 13 3 

March 31, 1900 . 2.588 13 t 

March 31, 1901 . 3,905 17 9 

March 31, 1902 . 5,227 11 3 

This means that during the course of 2 yea is and 9 months the College 
Farm has earned £3,417 18/, or nearly twice the amount of the estimated 
original working capital. 
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We append below the balance-sheet,, as drawn up on March 31 of the pre¬ 
sent year. The balance, £5,227 11/3, represents the net working capital at the 
beginning of the present financial year. 

Balance-sheet March 31, 1902. _ 

Assets. £ s. d. 

1 >ehts receivable .. .. 337 17 11 

Value of Stock, &c.:— 

Homes .. ..£372 0 0 
("at tie .... 116 0 0 

Sheep .. .. 180 16 8 

Pigs. 207 16 0 

Implements 876 1 0 

Bags. 23 4 8 

’Sundries— 

Dairy .... 55 14 6 

Workshop . . 101 13 6 

Miscellaneous 164 16 5 
Wheat .. . . 416 5 4 

Seeds (oats) . . 60 6 0 

Ila.v. 887 0 0 

Straw .. .. 100 0 0 
Manure . . . . 158 17 8 

Salt. 2 16 0 

Harness .... 52 8 2 

Fencing 

New Fences 100 5 0 
Material .. 133 1 11 4018 2 10 

Deposit Account ^Credit 
Bank Balance). 005 9 4 

£5,261 10 1 

Profit and Loss Account March 31, 1902. 

The “prolit and loss account’* which follows requires some explanation. The 
balance, £1,321 13/6, may lie taken as representing quite correctly the gross 
profit realized in the aggregate on the various transactions conducted on the 
Farm during the past season; but sums opposite the subsidiary accounts, such 
as sheep, pigs, wheat, Ac., cannot lie louked upon as giving even approximately 
a correct idea of the position of these several accounts. For instance. “Figs ac¬ 
count” shows ail apparent profit, of £321 13/9. This sum is a balance, but 
not really a profit, because it lias been artificially increased at the expense of 
“Wheat” account, which has not been credited with wheat eaten by the 
pigs. In short, though the balances of the various accounts must not be taken 
as actual profits to their credit, as the increment to the profit of one account 
is always made at the expense of that of another, the difference betwixt the 
respective sums total of credit and debit balances correctly represents the 
gross prolit earned by tlie Farm. We now append copy of this profit and loss 
account. 


To implements account 

“ harness . 

“ bags . 

“ horses . 

44 seeds (oats) .. .. 

44 sundries' .... 

44 salt . 

44 manure .. .. 

44 garden . 

44 petty expenses .. 
44 working .. 

44 balance . 


£ B. d. £ s. d. 

157 9 () By cattle account .. .. 125 8 2 

5 3 8 “ sheep . 242 1 9 

30 4 7 44 pigs . 321 13 0 

33 4 0 44 wheat . 327 7 1 

67 17 1 44 straw . 52 19 5 

47 15 2 44 hay and chaff .. .. 1,393 14 6 

0 14 U “ miscellaneous . . 456 14 6 

168 13 11 44 permanent improve- 

1 17 8 ments . 19 2 9 

114 
1.105 8 0 
1.321 13 6 ! 


Liabilities. £ s. d. 

Debts payable. 33 18 10 

Balance. 5,227 11 3 


£5.261 lo l 


£ 2,939 1 11 ! 


£ 2,939 1 11 
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Capital Account March 31, 1902. 

The capital account, which is given below, confirms the results of balance- 
sheet and profit and loss account. 


Net capital 1/4/01 
Balance. 


£. s. d. 
3,905 17 0 
1,321 13 6 

£5,227 11 3 


Net capital 1/4/02 .. 


£ s. d. 
.. 5,227 11 3 


£5,227 11 3 


Transactions April I, 1901, to March 31, 1902. 

For ordinary purposes the capital account should close the financial 
statement for the year. It occurred to us, however, that an enumeration of 
transactions covered during the year could not but prove of general interest. 


Sales 


Straw . .. 

£155 

1 

1 

Hay . . 

954 

14 

0 

Wheat 

375 

19 

7 

Oats . .. 

52 

17 

11 

Horse . . 

5 

0 

0 

Catitle .... 

103 

o 

9 

Dairy pro¬ 




duce 

113 

2 

11 

Lambs 

4S 

3 

1 

Figs .. 

308 

17 

9 

Sheepskins 

103 

4 

3 

Wool 

00 

19 

3 

Sundries 

19 

12 

9 

Services— 




Hay press¬ 




ing . . .. 

454 

7 

0 


Total .£2.821 3 


i Purchases— 

| Implements 

and parts £353 0 S 
II a r ness 


and repairs 

14 

0 

0 

Bags . , 

14 

10 

9 

Seeds .. 

25 

9 

0 

Manure . . 

109 

15 

4 

Fencing ma¬ 
terial .. 

201 

3 

6 

Kerosine . . 

30 

10 

0 

Oils .... 

10 

0 

0 

Timber 

18 19 

10 

Binder wire 

27 

12 

10 

B i n d e r 
twine 

45 

5 

10 

Tools . . . . 

10 

14 

7 

Sundries . . 

122 

13 

7 


--£1,044 2 5 

l Services - 

I Carriage of goods, &e. 134 8 0 

| Labour (wages) .. .. 501 7 0 


Total . 1,730 18 2 

Balance . 1,081 5 2 


£2,821 3 4 


These transactions cover operations during a single financial year, via., 
from April 1, 1001, to March 31, 1902, and do not include moneys received 
during this period in payment for services rendered or goods sold during the 
previous year; nor payment of accounts outstanding at the close of previous 
year. 

From account of these transactions it will be seen that gross receipts for the 
12 months ending March 31, 1902, amounted to £2,821 3/4, and the expenditure 
to £1,739 18/2; so that the purely cash transactions leave a balance of £1,081 
5/2 in favour of the College. There is one item that requires some explana¬ 
tion. Opposite hay pressing wo find £454 7/45. This sum represents moneys 
paid us by outside firms for whom we pressed hay. If it were all profit it 
would of course considerably modify our accounts. Out of this sum we 
had to pay for labour, repairs, binding, wire, &e„ after deduction of which 
onr profit on the concern was about £100. 

1 l.ave hitherto referred to the balance an shown by the profit an d loss ac 
count as the gross profit. I have done this because we are able to get at n 
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net profit,by assimilating our conditions to those that more generally prevail. 
Our pfrj ments do not include the salaries of farm foreman and farm black 
smith; nor is there any account taken of rent of land, or interest on purchase 
money. 

These sums to be deducted from the gross profit may be represented as 
follows:— 


Farm foreman. 

.. £120 


Farm blacksmith. 

.. 130 


Bent on 1,230 acres at 4/.. 

.. 246 



£496 Gross profit .... 

.. .. £1,321 13: 0 


496 0 0 


Net profit.1825 13 6 


This gives a net profit of 13/5 an acre on every acre of which the farm is 
constituted. It is idle to bring up the q/uestion that we do not pay for stu 
dents* labour. We have to pay pretty high for the supervision of that 
labour, and for the losses, exceptional on an ordinary farm, which it con¬ 
stantly involves. In any case, if we include salaries of farm foreman and 
blacksmith, as has been done in estimating the net profit, a glance at the tran¬ 
sactions will show that during the course of the past season the farm has 
paid in wages £811 7/. I think it would be difficult to find any other farm of 
equal dimensions--1,230 acres—that is in the habit of paying more. 

I do not wish to leave the subject without looking at it from one other 
aspect. Professor Lowrie stated in August, 1901, that it was his opinion 
that money invested in land should return 16 to 17 per cent. This state¬ 
ment brought down on his head at the time a good deal of adverse criticism. 
The past season was very far from being a good one, and yet let us see how 
the farm transactions answered to Professor Lowrie’s optimistic references 
to general farming in South Australia. In March, 1901, the net capital was 
£3 ; 905 17/9, which may be supposed to be borrowed at 4 per cent, to work 
the place—i.e., £156 4/8£. If this sum be deducted from our net profit, 
£825 13/6, we get £699 8/9£ to represent net return on the borrowed capital, 
£3,905 17/9. This represents over 17 per cent, net on money on which 4 per 
cent, had been paid, after paying £811 7/ in wages on a farm, the total area 
of which was 1,230 acres, and 4/ rent per acre. It will be seen that even 
during a season below the average Professor Lowrie's predictions have been 
realized. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towar, Professor of Agriculture. 

The following notes relative to the varieties of wheat now growing on 
the College Farm are supplied by Mr. C. T. Jarman, farm foreman, under 
whose superintendence seeding operations were carried out:— 

The usual experiment with varieties of wheat in plots, ranging from 1$ to 
8 acres, is being conducted this season. 

Seventeen plots have been sown with different wheats. Every variety was 
dipped for two minutes in a solution of bluestone, of 1 per cent, strength, 
and sown as nearly as possible at the rate of 60 lb. per acre. A difference of 
several lb. in the quantity per acre sown, being caused by unevenness in 
the weight and size of grain of the various samples. The seed drill was 
left, as started, right through, without altering the quantity drill, the seed 
for each measured plot being weighed before pickling, and any left after 
plot was finished carefully reweighed. 

A rain of 1.60 in. on the 25th March starting quite a crop of weeds on the 
fallows, teams were kept going ploughing 80 acres of lea land, harrowing 
same, and scarifying fallows where most needed. 
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Sowing the varieties of wheat was started on April 21st, with the soil in 
splendid condition, as far as tilth was concerned (though, as after events 
proved, in face of the continued dry weather, a little too damp). Starting 
with the late wheats, and finishing witli the early ones, the varieties were 
all sown by April 28th. 

There was no rain sufficient to reach the grain until June 8th to 15tli. The 
result was a very poor germination, except a few of the early varieties, 
which had a decided advantage over the late sorts in this respect. The 
late varieties were sown mostly on the stiffer clay soil, which may partially 
account for their poor germination. 

The wheats which showed to the greatest disadvantage in this respect were 
Tuscan. Marshall’s No. 8, Part’s Imperial, Defiance, Majestic, and Purple 
Straw. 

Two of these—Tuscan and Marshall’s No. tt—started so badly that to 
bring the loss (through their comparative failure) down to a minimum, about 
two-tliirds of each plot was scarified up and re-sown dry. on the 24th 
June, with College Selection, an early variety, which has come through well, 
and at present looks as if the right course had been taken. 

The other wheats which germinated badly showed but slightly the effects 
of the March rain, there being dampness enough to cause germination and 
growth in patches, and in others malting; while iu places the soil was dry 
enough for the grain to lie until the rain in June, when it came up, thus 
making the field look \ cry patchy. 

Ten or twelve years ago the Flinty-grained Medeah wheat was grown here, 
and after several years of successive sowing, it seemed to become less vigorous 
and prolific, and for the last few years has not been grown. 

Tills season it is being tried from seed purchased of E. & W. Hackett, 
Adelaide, and it is interesting to note that this variety was not in the least 
affected by the dampness which upset so many of the other wheats, and 
with the June rains the plants came through as thick and even as if just 
sown. The plot is looking well, though late for that variety. 

The wheats which are the most forward at the present are College Se¬ 
lection, Early Purple Straw, King’s, and Neumann’s. 

An interesting experiment, testing the efficiency of fertilizers of various 
sources and guarantees, is in progress. Little or no difference In the effects 
of the several manures are as yet apparent, though every manured plot 
shows a much more healthy and vigorous growth than the one unmanured 
plot. 

The broadcast v. drilling experiment shows a much more even though less 
forward growth on the plot broadcasted than on the one drilled. 


Experimental Vineyard Notes. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 


Owing to the lateness of the autumn rains, the work on the vineyard was 
much delayed. The showers which fell at the latter end of March were too 
light, and at the same time too early to enable ploughing to begin. 

June, however, provided good soaking rains, and since then the first plough¬ 
ing has been pushed on as fast as possible. 

As the teams finished off, they were followed by hand hoes, breaking 
clown the narrow pieces in the rows of vines. Similarly all trees are being 


usodprj'uclpaUy 1 * 8 haVe lHien appUed t0 v,nes - but superphosphate bas been 
low8--- bI<Kk ° f Shlraz bas been divided Into seven plots, and manured as fol- 


Plot 1. Sulphate of ammonia, 2 cwt. 
Sulphate of potash, 2 cwt. 
Super., 2 cwt. 

Plot 2. Sulphate of ammonia, 3 cwt. 
Plot 3. Superphosphate, 3 cwt. 

Plot 4. Sulphate of ammonia, 3 cwt. 
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Plot 5. No manure. 

• Plot <>. Gypsum, 10 c*\vt. 

Plot 7. Sulph. ammonia, 2 owt. 
Gypsum, 4 ewt. 


Kacli of tliww plots is equal to about half an acre. The manure is in all 
oases put down in the deep central furrow of the row. but later on, during 
the second ploughing, sulphate of ammonia is put in by the vines. Pruning 
has been pushed on as well as possible, though there is still much to do. 

The area now under vines totals about seventy acres, and In future the only 
planting done will l>e the filling of blanks. All young vines when planted 
are given a handful of super. This seems to enable them to get a very 
quick start in the spring, and to become well established before the hot 
weather sets in. 


Parts of the vineyard yield an abundant harvest of limestone every year. 
During spare lime this is carted off and converted into good serviceable 
roads. In the wine cellars time has been taken up in attending to wines, 
such as racking, blending, and the various little matters necessary to the 
welfare of wines. 


Rainfall for July up to date has been three-quarters* of an inch. 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 

By G. Jeffrey. 

Arrangements have been made whereby 1 am to write a series of short 
articles for The Journal: and, seeing that the London wool sales have just 
closed, it appears to me an opportune time to put the market position of wool 
as clearly and concisely as possible before the farmers. I might say, to begin 
with, that I will not attempt to prophesy definitely what the future will be. 
because of all the tricky commodities which are regulated by the law of supply 
and demand, wool is about the trickiest. In fact, we sometimes are inclined 
to ask—“Does the law of supply and demand regulate the wool market at all/' 
But, whatever the future may be, judging from the London cables and the 
interpretation given of them in this paper, the present position at any rate 
looks exceedingly healthy. The general rise appears to be about 2d. per lb., 
and when it is remembered that 2d. per lb. means quite 50/ per bale, the rise 
is undoubtedly a substantial one. 

As to the future, without wishing to claim infallibility, I cannot help think¬ 
ing that the present prices will be maintained, but should there be auy change 
things point rather to an upward than to a downward tendency. The position 
of merino wool is exceptionally strong. To begin with cloth made from merino 
is for the moment fashionable, and has tx>en so for some considerable time 
back. Added to this is the fact that trade, generally, has been very good 
lately, with the result that stocks of the raw material have been worked right 
up, and as there is only a comparatively small amount of merino wool avail¬ 
able for the next London series (in fact the smallest amount available in Sep¬ 
tember for many year? past) it is not at all unlikely that prices for this class 
of wool will go higher. Of course the position is greatly strengthened by the 
undoubted shortage in the clip of the coming season, caused by the unprece¬ 
dented drought right throughout the wool-growing centres of Australia. 

The outlook for crossbreds, however, is not quite so healthy, because from 
all accounts the coming clip from Argentine (where it should be remembered 
that more sheep are depastured than are to be found in Australia) will be 
a very good one, and that there is little reason for doubting that the 40,000 
bales held over from the present series to the next are chiefly crossbreds. 
However, the price of crossbred wool is yet a long way below normal, and with 
trade as good as it is, with merino wool at a rather dangerously high level, 
there appears little reason for thinking that crossbred wool will go any lower, 
while it is quite on the cards that it may take a rise at any time. 

Apparently the only real danger in connection with merino wool is that on 
account of the scarcity prices may boom, and our experience of three years 
ago is too recent to be easily forgotten. What happened then may happen 
again; any commodity which rises beyond the purchasing power of the masses 
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i» bouinl to suffer thereby: but, nil tiling being considered, we may reasonably 
expect that after the terrible financial disasters of three years ago, buyers 
will be able to keep their heads cool, and thus prevent anything lfke a repeti¬ 
tion of the boom time referred to. 

In this short article 1 have not gone into figures to show the statistical posi¬ 
tion of wool, but the facts alluded to are based on a very careful examination 
of all the figures available, and unless the unexpected happens, the farmers 
who are keeping sheep have every reason to expect good prices for the coming 
season's clip. 


FARM HINTS FOR AUGUST. 

By A. Mounkux. 


it is not wise to adopt advice to any great extent when the results may 
possibly prove to be disastrous. But when it is stated by a reasonably reliable 
person that a certain procedure has proved to be advantageous, It is really 
worth while to put the question to a test upon a moderate scale. A single 
test cannot be relied upon, because there may be conditions which may seri¬ 
ously affect the results. A Jest with seeds, for instance, may be affected one 
way or the other by age, time of sowing, climatic conditions, character, or 
preparation of soil, or other circumstances. 

By many farmers in Australia, as well as in other places, and for a long 
time past, it has been proved that a light harrowing on a backward cereal 
crop has been highly beneficial. *By some the operation has been declared 
lo be injurious. The difference in result has most probably been due to the 
nature of the soil. On a poor, light, dry. or sandy soil the air can enter more 
readily than on one of a clay nature. Where the surface is caked and hard 
it is difficult for the plants to thrive, ami a light harrowing will do good. 
Doubtless a few plants will be pulled up, but the tillering of the rest will 
amply compensate for the loss. 

In the south-east and the hilly districts peas may be sown during this and 
next month. This crop will enrich the soil in nitrogen, fatten the pigs, and 
feed the sheep and cattle. Two bushels of seed will suffice to drill an acre 
of land in rows 18 in. to 2 ft. apart, and 1 or 2 inches deep. Superphosphate 
will proba bly be a help to the crop. The average produce per acre in Great 
Britain is 30 to 40 bushels of peas, and 25 cwt. of straw. Peas grow best 
on calcareous loamy, and sandy or gravelly soils recently limed, and will do 
on clays, especially if hoed once or twice whilst in early stages of growth. 
The best garden peas are grown where lime is present prominently in the 
soil, but heavy manuring is injurious to the flavour. 

A few acres of fallow land—more or less, according to possible requirements 
—should Ik* manured at once, and sown at the end of September with maize, 
sorghum, or other summer and autumn fodder crops. It will be risky to sow 
otherwise than in drills 2^ to 3 ft. apart—according to the kind of crop and 
nature of the soil: and during the growlli of the plants the land should be 
frequently cultivated, in order to aerate it to destroy weeds, and promote 
absorption of moisture from the air. These crops will be of most value during 
the early part of next winter, when green feed is absent, and dry feed scanty 
and with little nourishment in it. A silo should be filled also with some of 
it as a surety against lack of sufficient food for the stock. This will cost 
labour: but the labour will be well repaid in the insurance against starvation 
of stock. 


There are many places where lucerne could be established If early night 
frosts did not kill the ybung plants. The old plants would not be injured 
by a moderate frost. Sandy land will in some cases grow lucerne, and one 
variety (medlcago media) has been named “sand lucerne” for that reason, 
lhe common lucerne (medlcago sativa) will grow well on deep, rich, alluvial 
soils, where water exists within 20 ft. from the surface, and it is possible that 
iniT 0 i 0 wel1 011 a tree Bo11 wliere water is much deeper. If seed Is sown 
« Se P tembl ? r there is a chance that later rain will establish the plants— 
snrwttl 6 chance is well worth risking for several years in succession until 
222S zrr The tend should be deeply and thoroughly pul¬ 

verized and levelled, the seed should be drilled in half an inch deepf then 
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rolled to prow the soil about it. Drills one foot apart. Twelve pounds of seed 
is enough, but some authorities would use up to lb lb. heed grown in New 
South Wales gives best plants. 

Mangolds alu i beets should now be sown. One ton of small roots is worth 
two tons of large size. Sugar beets should be grown for cows, as well as 
for other stoek. Meets and globe mangolds are best where the soil is shallow. 
They all do well on saltv soils. If the land is well manured and deeply and 
finely worked all the better. Five pounds of seed is ample for an acre, and 
. should always be sown in drills or rows. Three feet by 18 in. is about right 
for large mangolds to stand, and 2 ft. x 1 ft. for sugar beets. The plants 
must be singled, and they can be transplanted to till blanks. If care is taken 
to avoid damage to the taproot, which must also be straight in the hole when 
replanted. Kainit and super are good manures for these crops. It is very* 
necessary to keep the soil open and well broken between the plants. The 
Red (Robe mangold is apt to run to seed; the White Silesian beet is rather 
a heavy cropper. When mangolds and beets are grown widely apart on rich 
soil they develop great size, but small roots are far more sweet and nutritious. 


Rroad beans do well upon clay soils of a calcareous nature. Old farmyard 
manure in plenty should he applied. Two bushels of seed will sow an acre 
drilled in rows 2 ft. apart. If tall sorts, sow wider. The plants should stand 
t; to 10 in. apart in the rows. When they show well up the hoe should be put 
to work. It is best to sow table varieties, such as the Windsor or Mazagan. 
Beans are usually crushed for horses, and for fattening pigs there is nothing 
better. The straw is much liked by live stock. 


Sunflowers are grown on thousands of ig*ros In Russia, both as food for 
man and other animals, and for manufacture of oil. In Gippslaiul (Victoria) 
a large area is also cultivated for oil seed. Sow during this month in rows 
30 x 18 apart. Use a potusli manure. The small seeded sort is best for oil, 
because there is less “blanket” in it to absorb the oil when being pressed. 
The large-seeded black Russian is mostly used for eating. The oilcake is 
superior to rape, hemp, &c. The hoe is a great aid to development of the 
plant. Seeds very fattening, and must he used in moderation* when fed to 
fowls, horses, &c. 


Plant potatoes in rows 24 x 8 in., if the spade is used, or 30 x 12 in. if by 
plough. The field must be well prepared—not cloddy. Use seed about 4 oz. 
weight, cut in halves lengthwise—these will make two sets of 2 oz. each. 
White Elephant and Beauty of Hebron do best on the plains. Brown’s 
River, Pinkeye, and Ash-leaved kidney are favoured in the cooler parts. Plant 
five inches deep, and do not hill up, but use the hoe often to let in the air and 
to destroy weeds. When the plough is used, the setts are put in each fourth 
furrow, and furrows are nine inches wide, and the field Is harrowed directly 
the shoots appear. For table use, some excellent tubers can be raised by 
laying the setts upon the surface of well pulverized land, and then covering 
them with a foot depth of half - decayed litter. In the cool localities 
planting can be done up till the middle of October. If water Is available 
on the plains, a good crop of potatoes is almost a certainty in summer. 


For feed only it may be worth the trouble to sow some barley and oats on a 
few acres. This could be grazed by the poultry as well as by the other 
animals during summer and autumn in some localities. A little green food is 
conducive to health when the natural herbage is dry. 

Sow a few parsnip seeds on a piece of deeply pulverized rich soil. If anv 

A 8 p ^ t A t tleepI y down. Clay soil suit parsnips. Sow in drills 
18 x 12 inches, and keep well hoed. 

belied w£h W Jn °k J iRllter , soi1 ’ in r0WB 12 x 8 inches. Manure should not 
qaentlyused * 11 S °’ but lrmy l,e bllried at bottom - The hoe should be fre- 


lambs are weaned, p „t the ewes In a rather poor paddock to check 
milk flow. Castrate the lambs when a month old. Do not shew too earlv 
as many sheep may be killed by late frosts. 

w e SJI Pfattenin f- 1)0 not let them have any kind of green food 
^ e . t^eans, meal, crushed barley, milk in any quantity, it navs 
best to raise pigs up to GO lb, quickly, and kill or sell them. P y 
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IMe melons, pumpkins, &c., should not be sown until all danger of frost is 
over. They will germinate when the regular temperature is about 70 deg. F. 
Plants should have abundance of room. They do well where there is plenty of 
well-decayed vegetable matter in the soil, and must be protected against 
being shifted by the wind. It is a good plan to sow some maize or sorghum 
widely apart amongst these plants, to prevent the shifting. 

A well-made silage pit will last out several generations of farmers. Green 
fodder in the pit is safe against tire, and the silage is a sure safeguard 
against impaction and starvation. This is a good time to make a pit. 

About the entire. A few shillings can be saved now by hiring the ser¬ 
vices of a weedy brute, whose chief value is in his hide; but many pounds 
will be lost in rearing his progeny and then selling it for dog’s meat. The 
first prize country show horse is not always the best entire that can be 
hired. 


LAYERING VINES. 

* , / . 

By Arthur J Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

In the May number of the Victorian Journal of the department of Agricul¬ 
ture was printed a translation by Messrs. Dubois & Wilkinson of 4 chapter 
on Layering Vines, by Mr. G. Foex, formerly Director of the Montpellier Agri¬ 
cultural College. The task of offering criticism, however slight, on the work 
of one to whom I am indebted for my earlier training, and w T ho has won 
world-wide recognition for his expert knowledge, is not by any means palat¬ 
able to me. Personal experience, however, has led me to be at variance with 
the author on one point to which he makes reference, and in the interests 
of those who are likely to be influenced by it, I am bound to draw attention 
to it. 

After describing three special methods of layering vines, the author pro¬ 
ceeds to recommend, “as a method superior to any other.” what the translators 
have (‘ailed “reversed layering,” and what is known to the French as “ver- 
sadi layering.” This method as shown in our illustration consists in leading 
the shoot to be layered overhead, instead of underground towards the blank, 
which it is intended to fill up; the shoot is then bent down, and its extremity 
alone buried in the soil. It will be seen that the buds will therefore be ob¬ 
liged to grow in tlie direction opposite to that towards which Nature intended 
them to grow. I do not refer to this fact as an objection, but merely as a 
matter of fact; practice shows that Nature is not very particular on that 
score, and well able to adapt herself to the change of conditions. The author 
goes on to say that rooting takes place within a year, and that the young 
plant may be severed the following year; the only objections that he finds to 
this system is that it renders cross-cultivation impossible, and requires a 
longer shoot than usual. 

This strong recommendation of “versadi layering” by Mr. Foex, which 1 
presume is endorsed by the translators, we find repeated by several French 
authors on viticultural matters. Relying on such authority, I have myself 
in the past been guilty of recommending this somewhat seducing system of 
layering. I must, however, confess that until recent years I have not had 
the opportunity of putting it to the test of personal experience. I have now 
tried it sufficiently frequently and widely to be quite convinced that under 
our conditions of climate it is quite useless, and to suspect that it would 
prove of little value, even in those countries where it has hitherto been re¬ 
commended but not tested on a large scale, so far as my knowledge goes. 

The only advantages that may be claimed for it, so far as my experience 
goes, are not referred to by the author. On this system a layer is less costly 
to establish and to sever from the parent plant; as, in place of a continuous 
trench extending from the parent plant to the blank space, it is only neces¬ 
sary to open out a small square hole. And further, contrary to Mr. Foex’s 
opinion, it involves the use of a shorter shoot than common layering. The 
peat objection to “versadi layering,” however (and the author does not appear 
to be aware of it), is the fact that whereas that portion of the layer extend- 
) n % betwixt the parent plant and the shoots allowed to grow from the layer 
(A In Illustration) increases in diameter, and grows vigorously; the portion 
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extending betwixt the soil and the shoots remains weak and puny, frequently 
shrinking below its own original diameter; and this in spite of the formation 
of roots (R in illustration). Our illustration shows a Palomino Blanco, from 
whieli a “versadi laver" was made during the preceding season; the thick¬ 
ness of the spurs witness to the strength of the shoots. Note also the weak¬ 
ness of the stem below the spurs. I am obliged for this illustration to Mr. 
A. C. Smith, who sketched it from Nature. This is one example from about 
60 that might be picked from the Roseworthy vineyards; in fact, so unsatis¬ 
factory have they proved that they will practically all be taken up and 
started on different principles. 



Of course, such a system of layering admits only of application to trellised 
vineyards, where no cross cultivation is possible. The advantage of reducing 
the cost of layering by doing away with the continuous trench betwixt the 
parent plant and the blank may be retained by adopting the system which 
I have seen applied in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s vineyards. The shoot to be 
layered is run along the wires, and only bent down into the ground In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the blank, and then bent up again*, as shown 
in the dotted lines shown at C in our illustration. 

X have never seen “versadi layering” applied in Europe, and do not wish 
to be understood to imply that l absolutely condemn It for countries where 
it has been recommended merely on the evidence of local experiments. I 
merely doubt that it has been sufficiently widely tested to merit being de¬ 
scribed “as superior jto any other method,” and I do not fancy that It will 
prove any more successful in Victoria than ir^ South Australia. 

Since writing the above Mr. Thomas Hardy has informed me that 'six or 
seven years ago he gave “versadi layering” an extensive trial on my recom¬ 
mendation. He reports that, as in my case, it proved a complete failure* 


THE WINE INDUSTRY OF AUSTRALIA. 


Compiled by Jos. Boothby, C.M.G., Statistical Office, Adelaide 


Population, Census 1901. 


Victoria 

New South Wales 
Queensland 
South Australia 


1,201,506 

1,359,133 

503,266 

362,604 


Western Australia 
Tasmania 
New Zealand ... 


184,099 

172,475 

772,720 
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Consumption. 

Table showing the average consumption of Spirits , Wine, and Beer , per 
inhabitant of each State and New Zealand daring the years 1898 , 
1899 , and 1900 (Goghlan). 



Spirits. 

Wine. 

Beer, etc. 

*© *2 

o| 

o 

State. 


1 


■+J 

§ 

J 

g 

s 

•So 


Total. 

■5 

U 

Cm 

Total. 

J Total. 

a i 

t-H j 

l* 

P-l 

a 

JS 

a 

i—i 

u 

« 

q u 

J g, 

5,§ 

sal- 


Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 1 Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

New South Wales 

9.11,548 

0*73 

; 858,477 

0 66 '12,446,932 

9*58 

; 217 

Victoria ... . j 

838,900 

<144.77*2 

0*72 

i 2,254,256 

1 -94 113,704,562 
0.15 5,278,665 

11*76 

1 2*83 

Queensland 

0*98 

| 249,622 

11*58 

2*64 

South Australia 

141,057 

0 39 

815,633 

2-26 3,224,124 

8*95 

2*23 

Western Australia 

268,363 

1 *85 

155,062 

1 07 1 3,4.13,343 

23*84 

5*24 

Tasmania 

66,658 

0-39 

15,842 

0-09 : 1,238,155 

7 33 

1*37 

New Zealand ... 

470,132 

0*65 

104,043 

014 j .1,900,349 

8*18 

1*75 


i 



— 

; - 

— 

Australasia ... 

j 3,181,430 

| 0 74 

J 4,452,935 j 

103 14,1,246,130 

10*48 

2*41 


Acreage Under Vines and Yield in Wine, 1896* 1900 


Victoria. 


New South Wales. 


South Australia. 


Western Australia. 


- i 

Acreage. | 

Gallons, j Acreage. 

Gallons. 

Acreage. Gallons. 

Acreage. 

1896 

30,275 ! 

2,2*26,999 

7,519 

885,673 

17,950 1,743,090 

2,294 

1897 

27,934 i 

2,822,263 j 

8,061 

794,256 

18,333 1,898,105 

2,654 

1898 

27,701 

1,919,389 I 

8,0S3 

864,514 

18,761 1,263,998 

2,960 

1899 

27,568 

1,882,209 ; 

8,07$ 

; 845,232 

19,159 1,342,960 

3,248 

1900 

27,550 

1 

933,282 | 8,278 

| 739,668 

1 19,438 1,558,285 

3,325 


Gallons. 


To, 693 
89,099 
113,799 
86,801 


Spirits Distilled, 1896-1900. 


Victoria. 


South Australia. 


1896 

1897 
1S98 

1899 

1900 


Gallons. 

1 Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Total. 

From Wine. 

Total. 

440,256 

63,412 

128,376 

422,133 

58,265 

149,448 

432,462 

70,191 

94,045 

491,305 

32,159 

123,302 

469,671 

32,060 

122,212 


Gallons. 
From Wine. 


i (Figures not 
I yet available). 


There are no distilleries in New South Wales. Vine growers are allowed to distil 
for fortifying wine, but no returns are published. In computing the quantity of wine 
utilised for the manufacture of spirits, five gallons of wine are estimated to produce 
one gallon of spirit. 
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Exports. 

Return showing the quantities of Wine , the Produce of the States of South 
Australia , New South Wales , and Victoria , exported , afoo quantities 
shippedy classified as below> Jor the years , 1896-1000, 


Exports 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total 
(5 years) 

South Australia 

to United Kingdom ... 

GalU. 

302,119 

G4lls. 

433,012 

Galls. 

429,507 

Galls. 

410,145 

Galls. 

386,986 

Galls. 

1,961,769 

New South Wales .. 
Victoria ... 
Queensland 

Tasmania ... 

Western Australia ... 
Northern Territory... 

6,235 

14,894 

3,796 

1,482 

33,476 

1,844 

4,860 

15,126 

5,489 

1,286 

21,382 

1,893 

7,976 

18,219 

5,408 

2.271 

17,612 

2,067 

4,742 

3,345 

7,186 

3,410 

17,331 

2,295 

4,796 

3,748 

6,082 

3,550 

16,585 

2,244 

28,609 

55,332 

27,961 

11,999 

106,386 

10,343 

Commonwealth ... 

61,727 

50,036 

53,553 

38,309 

37,005 

240,630 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 

17,105 

10,282 

23,094 

7,572 

20,289 

10,716 

40,983 

7,073 

39,759 

12,896 

141,230 

48,539 

Total ... 

391,233 

513,714 

514,065 

496,510 

476,646 

2,392,168 

Sew South^Wales 

to United Kingdom ... 

6,394 

3,253 

3,992 

3,533 

2,177 

19,349 

Victoria ... 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Tasmania ... 

Western Australia ... 

5,636 

1,881 

121 

1,899 

7,846 

2,536 

4 

232 

1,719 

3,745 

4,535 

20 

534 

745 

13,503 

3,464 

4 

749 

.30 

3,221 

4,395 

238 

26 

.33,951 

16,811 

28 

1,874 

4,419 

Commonwealth ... 

9,537 

12,337 

9,579 

17,750 

7,880 

57,083 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 

1,934 

6,312 

2,364 

5,982 

4,469 

5,002 

6,702 

4,764 

12,820 

5,447 

28,289 

27,507 

Total ... 

24,177 

23,936 

23,042 

32,749 

28,324 

132,228 

Victoria ~ 

to United Kingdom ... 

. 328,651 

298,937 

202,920 ' 

310,963 

359,867 

1,501,338 

New South Wales ... 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Tasmania ... 

Western Australia ... 

956 

1,487 

152 

1,496 

8,483 

669 

1,815 

12 

1,387 

7,228 

990 

2,386 

186 

1,627 

3,596 

1,063 

2,631 

170 

1,375 

1,945 

943 

1,957 

27 

1,309 

1,434 

4,621 

10,276 

547 

7,194 

22,686 

Commonwealth ... 

12,574 

11,111 

8,785 

7,184 

5,670 

45,324 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 

3,120 

10,016 

3,262 

9,826 

1,839 

8,366 

3,681 

6,004 

3,561 

5,985 

15,483 

40,197 

Total ... 

354,361 

323,136 

221,910 

327,832 

876,083 

1,602,322 
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Imports. 

Return showing the quantity of Wine imported into each State of the 
Commonwealth , and New Zealand , during the years 1896-1900 . 



1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total 
(Five Years) 

New South Wales 

Victoria... 

Queensland 

South Australia ... 
Tasmania 

Western Australia 

Galls. 

94,446 

70,012 

37,104 

20,005 

5,728 

92,519 

(tails. 

97,416 

59,260 

43,674 

21,564 

6,187 

89,591 

(tails. 
96,601 
58,324 
42,351 
14,836 
7,509 
, 55,897 

Galls. 

103,587 

65,466 

61,664 

16,019 

8,499 

43,798 

i _ 

Galls. 

93,717 

50,986 

53,815 

22,541 

7,943 

63,841 

Galls. 

485,767 

304,048 

238,608 

94,965 

35,866 

345,646 

Commonwealth 

319,814 

317,692 

275,518 

299,033 

292,843 

1,504,900 

New Zealand 

40,879 

! 50,202 

48,514 

51,640 

55,098 

246,333 

Australasia 

360,693 

367,894 

1 

324,032 

350,673 

347,941 

1,751,233 

1 


Comparison 

of South Australian Exports of Wine to Australasia before 
and after Federation . 


Average Yearly Exports during 
Exports, 1896-1900. 1901. 


Exports during first 
six months of 1902. 


New South Wales 

5,722 

28,687 

Victoria 

11,066 

7,490 

Queensland 

5,592 

14,497 

Tasmania 

2,399 

8,589 

Western Australia 

21,277 

17,472 


26,284 

11.580 

14,996 

3,217 

7,701 


To Commonwealth ... 46,056 

To New Zealand ..., 28,246 


76,735 

33,473 


63,778 

11,316 


To Australasia 


74,302 


110,208 


75,094 


SPRAYING TESTS FOR CODLIN MOTH. 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

The success obtained by some of our leading apple growers with the arseniie 
of soda spray against the codlin moth, and the projected demonstrations of 
its value to be made by this department during the coming season, has drawn 
considerable attention to the subject. Apart from these demonstrations many 
growers have signified their intention of giving the remedy a thorough trial. 
It may be of interest to many to know the exact results obtained by the de¬ 
partment at Marion in 1897-8 with the arsenite of soda and paris green sprays, 
as compared with the rows left unsprayed but bandaged in the usual way. 
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The block of trees cm ered about 2£ acres. It was planted about 10 years 
before on the square system with 27 varieties of pears and apples, the trees 
being set 20 ft. apart. The sprayings were given at intervals of 14 days, 
beginning with the falling of the petals. After they had reached the size of 
a large grape berry the fallen fruits were collected twice a week from each 
row and examined with the utmost care. Where any doubt of the condition 
existed the fruits were cut up. As they matured, the ripened fruits were also 
carefully sorted. The sprays used were (1) pads green (arsenite of copper), 
showing by analysis 43 per cent, of arsenic. This was applied at the rate of 
1 oz. to each 30 gallons of limewater, made by slaking 1 lb. of perfectly fresh 
lime. (2) The arsenite of soda was made under Kedzie's formula, by boiling 
1 n>. of white arsenic and 2 IT>. of washing soda crystals in one gallon or 
water until a perfect solution was obtained. This was used at the rate of 
1 pint in 40 gallons of limewater, made by slaking 8 lb. of fresh lime. In eqch 
case the arsenites. after being liquified and dissolved respectively, were poured 
into a bucket of strong limewater half an hour before being put into the 
spray pump tank. 

In the diagrams illustrating the results several differences aft* noticeable 
which require explanation. Group 4 sprayed seven times with paris green 
showed a heavier list of infected fruits than groups 1 and 3, sprayed four and 
six times respectively with the same mixture. The portion of the onhard of 
which group 4 was composed was only separated from very old, badly infested 
trees by a pathway on the northern and western sides. The rows sprayed 
with arsenite of soda showed to great advantage, more especially where they 
adjoined those left unsprayed. Although the sprayings were occasionally ap¬ 
plied on very hot days no damage accrued to the foliage*. This 1 attribute 
to the use of perfectly new quicklime, and the method of mixing’ the stock 
quantities of arsenites into the strong limewater for about half an hour prior 
to the full dilution to spraying strength. Fruitgrowers intending to make their 
own arsenite of soda will find an old kerosine lin a convenient and inexpen¬ 
sive vessel for boiling up the ingredients. The tin should be marked on the 
inside to show measures of one or more gallons prior to being used. Tills is 
necessary because moisture is driven off in the boiling process, and the solu¬ 
tion concentrated. If uhen the dissolving process is completed tin* contents 
fall below the gallon, or whatever volume is desired, fresh water should he 
added to make up the deficiency. The grower should remember that accuracy 
in such details may make or mar the whole of his operations. A solution too 
strong will burn the trees, and one too weak will fail to attain the necessary 
end The use of absolutely fresh lumpy lime is essential, as severe burning of 
the leaves follows upon the use of even the moderately airslaked article. The 
vessels used in dissolving the arsenic and soda should not be put to any other 
use, and after haudling the stock solutions—or even dilute ones—the workmen 
should wash their hands—more especially before eating. As the stock solution 
is practically colourless vessels containing it should be labelled in plain letters 
as containing poison, and be locked away from children and curious persons or 
strangers, who may mistake it for something quite innocent. I think 1 It), of 
fresh lime to each 10 gallons of water would prove sufficient to prevent 
damage to the foliage, more especially if the arsenite be mixed with the con¬ 
centrated liniowash. Some persons have used from \ to 1 It>. of molasses in 
each 30 gallons, and this may Increase the adhesiveness of the spray, which is 
an advantage in wet districts. In such cases the slaked strong limewater 
should be treated with a solution of the molasses some time before the liquid 
is diluted to spraying strength. In applying the spray a light dressing is 
better than one which causes the liquid to run off very freely. The main ob¬ 
ject of the sprayer is to coat the fruits, and In doing this the foliage will re¬ 
ceive quite enough. It is useless to spray with this mixture for codiln 
moth before the petals have fallen, and in practice it will be found that early 
setting kinds, such as the Jargonelle pear, will require to be sprayed quite a 
week before the general bulk of the varieties. The thorough application of 
two or three sprayings, beginning with the fall of the petals and continued at 
intervals of not more than 14 days, has been proved to be the most Important 
This is owing to the fact that pretty well all of the larvae which have hiber¬ 
nated (lived over the* winter) about the orchard and open sheds emerge a§ 
moths during a period of four to six weeks from the fall of the petals. 
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DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING RESULTS OP MARION 
SPRAYING TESTS. 


Fruits— 
6,977 jree 


i 

799 

i 

infested 


U) 


Two rows sprayed four times with 
Paris green. 89 per cent, free of codlin 
moth. 


Fruits— 

16,065 free 


! 

1 

1,192 

infested 


( 2 ) 


Four rows sprayed five times with 
Paris green. 93 per cent, free of codlin 
moth. 


Fruits — 


13,835 fret 

892 

infested 



Four rows sprayed six times with Seven rows sprayed seven times with 
Paris green. 94 per cent, free of codlin Paris green. 83 per cent, free of codlin 
moth. moth. 


Fruits— 


19 m free 


j 

1,127 


infested 


(5) 


Four rows sprayed five times with 
arsenite of soda. 94 per cent, free of 
codlin moth. 


Fruits— 
7,849 free 


5*752 infested 


( 6 ) 

Four rows not sprayed, 57 per cent, 
free of codlin moth. 


In each case the square represents the volume of fruit (by numbers) from each set of 
tests. The proportions of clean fruits and infested fruits, respectively, represented by 
the divisions of the squares. Fractions are omitted in each case where the percentage 
of clean fruit is shown. 
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TOPPING TREES. 

By Walter Gill, F L.S, F.R.H.S.. Conservator op Forests. 

As tln» subject of topping, or, more correctly speaking, “pollarding” trees 
has lraquently been referred to me for advice, a few remarks on this head 
may probably prove serviceable. The term “pollard” takes its rise from the 
fmt that tlie head of » tree is cut off. or “polled,” as a result of that opera¬ 
tion, the object being generally that it may l>e induced to throw out branches 
and form a good head, when the previous growth of the tree has not been 
satbonotory in this respect. 

The reasons for “pollarding” trees vary. In some eases the object Is to 
reduce the height of a tree which, possessing naturally a tall, sparsely 
branched habit with little foliage, has run up too high and lanky, and from 
its liability to l>e broken by strong winds becomes a source of danger to 
buildings near it. or to pedestrians and vehicles passing under it. “Pol¬ 
larding” properly carried out will very probably have the effect of producing 
a better head, and thus affording more shade, and giving a rather 
more ornamental shape. to the general outline of the tree, 
and it will certainly tlessen materially the risk from falling limbs for 
some time, at any rate. It must be pointed out, however, that inasmuch as 
the cutting off the head of a tree is not a natural process, the new branches 
very often have a weaker attachment to the trunk than when growing in 
the usual way, as it often takes a long time for the bark and wood of the 
new limbs to Ihvoiuo llrinly at inched to the section of the main stem at thi 
point where it lias been cut across. Hence it not infrequently happens that 
before the exposed surface is fully covered las it will be in time if llmbe are 
growing close euough to the cut to form over it>, some of the limbs are 
wrenched off by strong winds. 

The way in which both the bark and new growth in gums', red gums espe¬ 
cially, will extend over old or partially dead burnt trunks damaged through 
storm or tire is at once a marvellous proof of the wonderful recuperative 
power of this genua, and also a most singular and interesting study for 
those interested in the development of wood growth. Instances of this 
kind are of common occurrence in any timbered country. 

It is for many reasons, however, better when selecting trees for orna¬ 
mental planting to get those which are generally known to possess timber 
tough enough to stand winds well, and also to have a dense shady crown, 
growing only to a moderate height. Then, if this be done, the subsequent 
trouble will be avoided, and no risk will be run as to any possible disap¬ 
pointment arising from the failure of n tree to grow again, or any future 
injury from storms. It may also be observed as an additional argument 
for the course recommended, that a tree of sparse foliage, even if “pollarded,” 
and made denser for a time, will eventually tend to its old tall form again, 
thus necessitating a repetition of thp “pollarding;” whereas a tree, the natural 
shape and habit of which is dense and rounded with ample foliage, will 
always maintain the same general outline under suitable conditions. 

When trees, however, are planted on soil and under conditions unsulted to 
their requirements it often happens that they evince signs of premature 
decay, the meet easily recognised of which is the dying off of the top limbs. 
Other cases occur where some, specially violent winds have committed sad 
havoc with many of thp most important limbs of trees, rendering removal 
of the damaged parts absolutely necessary. Under these and similar cir¬ 
cumstances. “pollarding” may be the means of renovating the tree for a con¬ 
siderable time. It will not require much reflection to see that the best 
thing with regard to the first instance referred to is to choose trees suitable 
for every soil and the climatic conditions connected therewith, and thus 
avoid the need for “pollarding” as a means of renovating sickly trees, ren¬ 
dered unhealthy through neglect of proper study of their special require¬ 
ments. 

Another occasion on which “pollarding” plays a mcrat important and useful 
part is in cases where trees or shrubs are systematically cut either for the 
sake of their leaves and twigs as fodder for stock feed, or in order to get a 
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supply of light firewood from their limbs. When a tree Is planted for the 
shade it gives, the beauty it adds to the landscape, or the shelter it affords 
from winds, it is generally supposed that the planter desires that it shall 
live as long as it is possible for it to do so; lienee any interference with its 
Batumi tendency to grow in its own proper form may rightly be regarded as 
an unwise course, calculated to shorten its life. In the cases now under 
review, however, the object of the planter is to make definite use of f a tree 
for a certain given purpose*, under a systematically arranged plan, by which 
he is prepared to sacrifice the tree’s life at an earlier age than it might attain 
if growing under normal conditions, because of certain well ascertained 
benefits derived from the operations carried out. This is a perfectly valid 
course. against which no objection can be raised, always presuming that the 
work be intelligently done. 

It is asserted by some writers on tree culture that tin* roots and branches 
of a tree correspond so exactly with each other as regards their associated 
functions that if a branch be cut off. the corresponding root dies as a natural 
consequence. That this assertion has no foundation in fact must be evident 
when it is remembered that if trees of certain species, such as willows, pop¬ 
lars. or gums, he cut down to the ground they will usually throw up a 
strong growth of young shoot* from the stump. Under proper care and 
treatment, big timber can be procured utimutely from these shoots by careful 
selection, which could not possibly happen if all the roots had died through 
the destruction of the trunk and head above ground. 

As enough has now been said regarding the question of “pollarding,' 
viewed from its general aspects, it is proposed at an early date to give all 
necessary details regarding the most suitable time and conditions for the 
work, and also to indicate the best way in which the operations should be 
carried out. 


THE TYPICAL ORCHARD, MYLOR. 

By M. Holtze, F. L. S., Di hector Botanic Gardens. 


In the annual report of the Agricultural Bureau for the year 1892-93. the 
General Secretary. Mr. A. Mollneux, F.L.S., urged the Government to esta¬ 
blish an educational orchard and vineyard under the charge of a competent 
director, which could be utilized for growing fruit-trees and vines under th dr 
correct names, and also for educational purposes. The matter was brought 
under the notice of the Minister of Agriculture by the Central Bureau in 
189. r >, and finally the Hon. Dr. Cockhurn approved of tin* recommendation for 
the establishment of a typical orchard. The Government at first 
offered the old Exhibition Ground for the purpose, but as in the meanwhile 
it was given over to the Agricultural School, it was proposed to select a 
suitable site in the hills. 


This site was finally selected by the Hon. Sir John Cockburn, K.C.M.G., 
before his departure for London in April. 1898, and the clearing and pre¬ 
paration of the land commenced the next month. A block of about eighteen 
acres was cleared, grubbed, and prepared for planting during 1898 and 
1899, and in August, 1899, the land was ready to receive the trees, which, in 
the meantime, had been prepared in a small nursery partly from scions, kindly 
presented by the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria to the Board 
of Governors of the Adelaide Botanic Gardens, under whose control the pro- 
pos»>(! orchard had been placed, and partly from stock purchased from the 
leading nurseries of England, France, Germany, and the Australian States 
further collections were added in 1900 and 1901, so that at present the number 
of sorts of all classes of fruits ts more than 4,000. 

^-Ue ‘' howon lB a block of l>rowIi la,ld situated oh the bank of the River 
Onkaparlnga, nenr M.vlor, and about four miles from Aldgate Railway Sta- 

The orchnv.i l !„ a k „ i8 a f ? ,r of ^ general Qualities of the hills land, 

the rtver from ^nLt aB | tera and 0 <>cu P Im « hillside sloping gently to 

#f w.Z’f™? 1 r h i? h - 1,1 case of necessity, an almost inexhaustible supply 
or water for Irrigation could be obtained. 
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The land occupied bv the orchard was covered previously to. clearing by 
a tome growth P < f strWbnrk and white gum. The soil on the hillsid.e. 
Hke most of the soil in the hills, is of a sandy and stony nature, lowing In 
nlftces outcrops of soft sandstone, which had to be removed by blasting with 
dynamite. The subsoil, however, is of a better character; whilst a small 
portion near the river bank is of a black peaty nature. 

The* orchard has been very substantially fenced with barbed wire and 
vermin-proof wire-netting, and the improvements include two cottages, stables, 
cartshed, elm if room, director s office, and laige shed. 

The laving out of the orchard and the labelling of the trees has been car¬ 
ried ou t in the following manner:—As it was desirable that no ground should 
be wasted, the trees were planted in rows twelve feet apart. Each tree forms 
the corner of an equilateral triangle, and is therefore the centre of a hexagon, 
each side of which is twelve feet long, so that every tree is exactly twelve 
feet apart from its six neighbours. The rows of trees run like the printed 
lines of a book, the tirst in order starting at the left-hand corner in each 
block, and subsequently following one another like a printed page. The 
various sorts have been planted alphabetically, and sufficient spare room has 
been left by the planting of duplicate trees all through the orchard, so that 
novelties for many years can be planted in their proper position. A great 
many of these duplicates are trees imported from Europe, and the correct¬ 
ness of their supposed colonial representatives can therefore be verified. The 
proper labelling of the trees has received particular consideration, and every 
effort has been made to render impossible the displacing of labels. Every 
plant in the orchard is provided with a zinc label, on which with platinum 
ink is written the class of the fruit, the name, and the place from where 
it was obtained. In addition to this, the label contains file number of the 
block, the number of the row in the block, and the number of the tree in the 
row. Besides this, there is a number punched in at the top of the label 
with half-inch numbers, by which the label could be identified in case the 
platinum ink should fade. 

The labels correspond to an orchard list drawn up in triplicate, oik* copy 
of which is kept at the orchard, one in the director's library, and one in the 
herbarium. The labels are after tlie following pattern, but larger, being 5 in. 
long by 3 1 in. wide:— 



This shows the label is the 2,943rd consecutive label. Should therefore 
stand between 2,942 and 2,944 in the fourth block, the fourteenth row and 
the twenty-fourth tree. It is an apple named Carolina Augusta, and the 
sort was received from Andre Leroy, of Angers, in France. 

Until the trees have borne fruit and are verified, we cannot of course gua¬ 
rantee the correctness of the sorts, but once this is done, there cannot be in 
future a chance of mixing the names, and it will then be possible for nur¬ 
serymen and orchard owners to verify their own fruits. 

As a matter of principle, to test the quality of the soil, neither irrigation nor 
manure has l>een used so far for the fruit-trees, and, notwithstanding the 
dry seasons which have prevailed since the orchard has been planted, the 
growth of the trees has been exceedingly satisfactory. This is particularly 
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the ease with apples, pears, plums, and cherries, as well as with all hush 
fruits: while for peaches, apricots, almonds, and all citrous fruits the climate 
of the hills Is rather too cold to bring them to perfection. Many of the im¬ 
ported apple and pear trees are grafted on the French Paradise and Quince 
stocks, and the trees present, therefore, a more stunted appearance than 
their neighbours, which are grafted on apple and pear stocks; but, notwith¬ 
standing, they all present a sturdy and healthy appearance. f 

A largo number of grafts of various fruit-trees have already been distri¬ 
buted from the orchard, as well as cuttings from the bush fruits; but 
as the trees, with very few exceptions, have not fruited yet, the director 
wishes it to be distinctly understood that so far the correctness of the 
names eanpot be guaranteed. 

A list of the sorts cultivated in the orchard will be pul dished in The Agri¬ 
cultural Journal during the present year. For the present, it must suffice 
to say that the collect ion consists of the following sorts, of which, how¬ 
ever. a number may prove to be only synonymous to others;— 


Apples . 

1,417 

Total brought forward.. 

3,648 

Pears. 

040 

Citrus fruits. 

66 

Plums.. . 

084 

Medlars. 

7 

Cherries. 

205 

Mulls* fries. 

8 

Peaches . 

200 

(Hives. 

40 

Nectarines. 

03 

Currants. 

73 

Aprieots . . 

132 

Gooseberries. 

157 

Quinces. 

20 

II a spin* tries .. ... 

55 

AlmnmU. 

20 

Blackberries. 

37 

Chestnuts. 

32 

i Strawberries. 

103 

Walnuts. 

12 

1 Him barb. 

10 

Persimmons. 

40 

Viues . . 

100 

Lo< pints. 

8 

Nuts and filberts .. . 

35 

Fins. 

08 

Various. 

8 

Total carried forward . 

. 3,048 

Total of sorts. 

4,410 


The expenditure so far has been £3,485 10/, and the present annual grant 
Is £450. The staff consists of one senior and om* junior gardener, local 
labour being employed as required. 

I We propose at a later date publishing some photographs of Mylor orchard, 
which we hope will Ik 4 of interest to our readers.—Ed. I 


INSPECTION OF FRUITS AND PLANTS. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor and Chief Inspector of Frujt. 

Cnder the powers conferred by the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection 
Act, 1885. and the regulations made thereunder, the introduction of all plants 
and fruits into South Australia by sea or land is controlled. No plants or 
portions thereof, or fruits, are admitted without first under¬ 
going whatever inspection or disinfection is deemed neces¬ 

sary by the inspectors under the above Act. The intro¬ 
duction of plants—other than train or post parcels—which are all sub¬ 
mitted for inspection by the customs postal authorities before delivery to the 
consignees—is only allowed via Port Adelaide. To overcome the difficulties 
experienced by importers in the south-eastern portions of the state, suitable 
disinfecting appliances have been supplied to the subcollector of customs at 
Servlceton. This officer, who is an inspector under the above Act, has been 
instructed in the work of disinfection, and all soft wooded plants intended 
for S.E. towns are dealt with by him. Trees and hard-wooded plants are 
sent on to Adelaide for treatment. With the exception of those grown in pots 
no plaut is allowed to enter with soil attached to its roots. Grape vines and 
any portions thereof are absolutely prohibited from entering the State. In 
the rooms used by the department, disinfecting appliances are provided for 
the purpose of dealing with small parcels of plants introduced by post or rail. 
At Port Adelaide a large store is erected with a fumigating room adjoining. 
The necessary trays and appliances for effectively carrying out the disinfec¬ 
tion of fruits and plants by the hydrocyanic acid gas process are provided. 
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With the exceptions of bananas, pine apples, and tree ferns, all plants and 
fruits are sent to this depot for examination. All citrus fruits, apples, pears, 
are turned out of the import packages and examined. Citrus fruits coming 
from outside of the Commonwealth are fumigated in single layers on ojam 
trays before admission. The other fruits and cases are examined closely and 
disinfected whenever considered necessary prior to being handed over to the 
consignees. All fruit trees, and liardwoodod trees, and shrubs are fumigated. 
Softwfsaled plants are rarely subjected to the process, but are carefully exa¬ 
mined. This is done with a view to detecting any extraneous substances in 
or on which pests might possibly harbour. 

By an arrangement with the Government of New South Wales citrus fruits 
from that State, carrying a certificate of official fumigation in Sydney, are 
passed on to Broken Hill, when the condition of all insects attached thereto 
verifies the declarations of the certificate. Such fruits—chiefly citrus—are 
not admitted for distribution in South Australia when dead scale insects are 
attached to them. This course is followed, because the insect most commonly 
found upon these* fruits—the Red or Round Scale—is present in some of our 
citrus groves, ami its distribution is prohibited by law. If these, with dead 
scales upon them, entered freely, they would become mixed with our own 
fruits, ami as for some time the sVale reveals no outward sign of having 
perished obvious difficulties might arise. In the examination of pine apples 
only a species of Dactylopius, or “mealy bug,” is found, and as these do not 
prove serious outdoor pests here in our tlry climate no action is taken, in 
the few cases of passion fruits Imported we have never found any serious 
fruit pests yet. After making pretty rigid inspections for a long time !t was 
found that no evidences of the presence of the dreaded fruit fly maggot of 
Queensland were ever found in bananas which arrived here in a green con¬ 
dition. Several years ago a few maggots were occasionally found in the ripe 
fruits. After several hundreds of cases were rejected each week on suspi¬ 
cion owing to ripeness, the exporters in Queensland settled down to send 
green fruits only. These, as far as we can detect locally, appear to enjoy a 
large share of immunity from the attacks of the pest, and such conclusions 
are pretty well verified by Queensland advices from persons who have ob¬ 
served the habits of the fiy in that State. In consequence of this tin* bananas 
are now judged by their stage of ripeness, and examined accordingly with 
greater or lesser minuteness. By a temporary arrangement with the Govern¬ 
ments of N.S.W. and Victoria, parcels of fruits and plants sent overland into 
those States are examined lien* by our accredited inspectors, and these are 
admittedion The production of such certificates of freedom from the diseases 
and pests prohibited by the Vegetation Diseases Acts of the respective States. 
This proves a great boon to the regular exporters of fruits and vegetables to 
Broken Hill. If no such arrangement existed the goods would have to bo 
delayed and overhauled by inspectors at the New South Wales border. Tills 
side of the subject is often overlooked by some exporters, who complain of 
the irksomeness of the inspection here; but it requires very little imagination 
to foresee the effects of such a disturbing action on the produce if it were 
overhauled under the severe climatic conditions which prevail along the west¬ 
ern border of New South Wales. This department, and the consuming public 
at Broken Hill, and the genuine traders and fruitgrowers in South Australia 
have reason to lie grateful to the Government of N.S.W. for this privilege, and 
will act wisely in conserving it. The supervision of this work and the in¬ 
spection of ordinary imports of fruits and plants via Port Adelaide occupies 
the whole of the time of one inspector. Those interested are 
charged fees, which are paid into revenue, as a contribution 
towards the expense of the work undertaken in their interests. 
Owing, however, to the unprecedented failure of our apple crop in the season 
Just past, our traders have been compelled to import their supplies from 
Tasmania, from whence happily large quantities of excellent apples have 
been available. From .Inly 1 to 25 2,292 cases of these apples have been im¬ 
ported. Practically no codlin affected specimens have been found, the season 
of that insect's activity being now over. The apple mussel scale is more or 
less prevalent among the consignments. The affected fruits are sorted ami 
cleaned prior to going into distribution. A green caterpillar is frequently 
found, but as no moths have as yet emerged from the specimens secured, 
its identification Is as yet incomplete. The Fuslcladium is often present, and 
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somewhat remarkable to relate—ns far as our experiences go in this dry 
climate—the pustules are even now In an active state of growth, doubtless 
owing to the damp surroundings of the packed fruits. This disease being very 
amenable to spraying here no objection is taken to fruits affected by it. It may 
be of interest to note that these fruits are ail spread out upon padded tables, 
and carefully examined individually for the various pests, the presence of 
which is suspected. To facilitate this work, and avoid damage as much as 
possible, the importers are permitted to send their experienced hands to assist 
wherever practicable. This privilege lias been readily availed of. and with 
one exception, has thus far proved satisfactory to all concerned. During the 
month 71 packages of plants. 2.211 cases of fruits, and 1,333 packages of vege¬ 
tables have been passed for interstate export. Eleven cases of fruits (bananas) 
have been refused admission for reasons given herein. During the same 
period 70 cases and packages of plants have been admitted from all parts, 
chiefly interstate, but some from European and American sources. This trade 
consists chiefly in fruit trees, young stocks for apple and pear trees imported 
by nurserymen, roses, carnations, azaleas, and heaths. These latter kinds are 
difficult to obtain locally, and consisted chiefly of new kinds. At the same 
time 3,7)23 cases of fruits were imported. The trade with Western Australia 
is not controlled hi the same manner, but during the month little has been 
sent away. The locally grown supply of winter fruits is not large this year. 
Oranges are not plentiful, though apparently adequate to meet local demands. 
Demons are not nearly as abundant on the trees as at this time last year, and 
soon as warm weather sets in the supplies will probably dwindle down rapidly. 

ORCHARD NOTES FOR AUGUST. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

Excepting where water Is available for irrigation during the summer, the 
season for setting out deciduous trees is now rather too far advanced in most 
localities. The pruning of poach trees should be completed this month, as the 
shedding of flower buds will la* pretty well over. This is a vexed question, and 
the habit has been mainly attributed to certain varieties, more particularly 
the early ripening kinds. Personally, I am disposed to think that when our 
peach cultivators realize more fully the necessity for admitting abundance of 
light throughout every part of the tree during the whole of the growing pe¬ 
riod, we shall hear less of the trouble. The falling of the buds is obviously 
due to their immature condition. The securing of their complete development 
by a slow natural process will probably prove the solution of the difficulty. 
The formation of the flower buds upon the extremities of the annual shoots of 
the peach tree Is, also doubtless, largely due to overcrowding of shoots and 
foliage, and the eloudiug out of parts below. Naturally the sap flowing most 
freely to the highest points well up in the light will tend to develop the 
flower hrnls on those parts when the rankness of full growth declines. 

The appearance of small pale green tips of growth in the axils of the leaves 
of citrus trees is the signal that they are beginning to start into growth. To 
the average planter this indicates the time to transplant them. It is true, under 
great care in shifting, these trees may be successfully transplanted at any 
time in the year by a skilled man, but for the average planter the autumn and 
early spring seasons prove most suitable. Besides the necessary care and 
skill required, three important conditions are essential to successful citrus cul¬ 
ture. These are (1) rich, well-drained soil, preferably of an alluvial nature; 
(2) effective shelter from rough winds of any description; (3) an abundance of 
moisture, chiefly in the form of water for irrigation. Without these it is al¬ 
most hopeless to try to grow citrus fruits commercially. In selecting trees at 
the nursery take small ones, provided they are not made small by the stunting 
effects of having been worked on old stocks or moved previously in the nur¬ 
sery. Choose the young clean barked trees with stems about as thick as a lead 
pencil, and not more than 18 inches high. These as a rule may be lifted with 
most of the roots intact in the ball of soil. The young trees grown in a soli 
moderately rich in clay are more likely to lift with the earth adhering than 
those raised in deep alluvium. These latter will be big rank trees with a 
corresponding depth of roothold and a limited number of fibres. In lifting such 
trees the deep roots are lost, or if they are secured they prove practically value- 
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less. HUoh trees, before being planted, must be rootfl>n*a»d, and top-pruned 
in a like degree If the balance is- to be regained, which is synonymous with 
future soccer In this state oi trim -trees worked on the sweet'and bitter orange 
seedlings have proved, thus far, more successful than those grafted upon lemon 
or any other of the citrus family- In planting put the trees well up on a 
mound, so that even after the prepared soil 1ms subsided to its natural level 
the crown of the roots—that is. where they junction with the stem-will be 
above ground level. It is well known that these trees do not thrive when the 
soil is heaped around the steins. The addition of manure from time to time 
tends-to mine the soil line upon the stems unless some sutth provision be made 
at the outset to keep them well up. It is true in free, well-drained soils th^se 
precautions may be disregarded with (‘very appearance of immunity from 
••collar rot,” hut. in average positions they are worthy of consideration. 


In the matter of varieties of the sweet orange the Washington Navel ranks 
first. The ordinary Australian Navel is a most unsatisfactory cropper. Malta 
or Blood. Siletta, Paramatta, St. Michael, Sabina, Oval China. Jaffa, Mediter¬ 
ranean Sweet, and Valencia Late, are probably the best of the varieties pro¬ 
curable locally. The Valencia will doubtless prove very valuable owing to its 
late period of ripening. Among the Mandarins The Emperor and Scarlet Em- 
peror are imposing fruits, but quite unsuitable for packing owing to tlmir puffy 
loose skins. Dancy's Tangerine and Beauty of Olen Retreat are more desir¬ 
able, as they are solid well-flavoured fruits. 

In the lemons 1 he well-pro*ed Lisbon is most valuable, though growers will 
do well to give the Eureka and the Villa Franca varieties a trial, as they may 
maintain their reputations for thornlessness under the conditions prevailing 


here. 


The Bengal Citron, the Tahiti Lime, and the Poorman bitter orange are the 
best representative's of their respective classes for local planting. 

Those who intend storing Lemons should look to the matter while the win¬ 
ter maturing fruits are yet sufficiently unripe. The best results have been ob¬ 
tained by cutting the fruits as soon as a normal size is reached, and just as 
the first faint flush of yellow begins to tint the skin. Cut them carefully with 
not sufficient of the fruit stalk adhering to prick the others when in the boxes. 
Place the fruits very carefully into the harvesting boxes, which may be ordi¬ 
nary fruit cases, and carry—not bump - the cases into a shed or room with 
abundance of ventilation passing through it. Allow the fruits to remain here 
for a period sufficiently long to allow the skins to lose their crispness. This 
will vary from a few days to three weeks, according to the atmospheric condi¬ 
tions prevailing. When wilted the fruits should be sorted over. Those show¬ 
ing blemishes calculated to go into active decay should be taken out and sold. 
The sound ones may be packed in trays holding a single layer, or in shallow 
boxes capable of holding several layers, but in the latter case some sort of 
separating partition should be used between the layers. An underground 
room—not too humid nor too dry—is best. The atmosphere in a room above 
ground level tends to become too dry, and causes wilting. On the other hand 
the subterranean store may readily become too damp, and favour rotting and 
the propagation of mould. In stacking the trays or boxes leave sufficient 
space between to permit the moisture to escape slowly. 

Beedfing citrus trees raised as stocks on which to graft should be set out into 
the open beds now. They must be handled carefully, and if the roots are 
much mutilated the tops must be reduced in proportion. These should be ready 
to receive inserted buds about February or March next. 

Where the crop is removed the pruning of citrus trees should be taken in 
hand before much young growth is made. On old-established trees all dead 
wood should be cut out, and water shoots arising from the centre of the tree 
should be removed completely, unless any can be utilized to fill a gap in the 
contour of the tree. In young trees these rank shoots can be utilized to good 
purpose if they are bent down to fill vacant positions in the trees. It may be 
necessary to fix them by weights, but that is preferable to losing the balance 
of the head of the tree, which may result if they remain. It seems a waste 
of energy to remove them if they can be utilized. If the crowded and weakly 
term inal twigs of the orange, or the spindly laterals found choking up the in¬ 
terior of the lemon trees were removed, much good would be done to the fruit 
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ami to the tree. Such places it re the chief refuge of scale insects, and vermiu 
generally. 

Those who plough their orchards twice will find this a good month to begin 
turning the soil hack to the tree stems with a shallow furrow. In most of our 
dlstriets the winter weeds will.he buried with fair effectiveness, and most cer¬ 
tainly before they have done much injury in dissipating the already too 
scanty moisture in the soil. 

In some districts the grafting of old trees will he started. In this dry cli¬ 
mate the hark or rind graft makes the least wound, and if the scions are put 
in three or four inches apart around large stocks the results will prove more 
satisfactory than when wide spaces are allowed to intervene. Should too many 
of them grow the surplus scions cam he readily removed when a season’s 
growth has [Missed, and the hark all around the stock will have been kept 
more active and healthy by their presence at the outset. The scions for-graft¬ 
ing should l>c secured without delay and hurled in moist sweet—not wet— 
sand or soil until required. The riiMined,young shoots of last year’s growth 
make the best scions. I>o not take them from rank unfruitful trees, or even 
from limbs that are not prolific in fruit-bearing on otherwise fairly good trees. 
The scion will reproduce the characteristics of the jmrent tree if the stock 
on which it is grafted be suitable. 

Those who intend raising their own blight-proof apple stocks should lose no 
time in grafting the roots and seions of the blight-proof kinds, as the season is 
somewhat already advanced. 

The spraying of various kinds of trees for the prevention of fungus diseases 
will begin during this month. The almond should have been treated ere this 
to check the shothole which affects the leaves so badly during some years. 
The most suitable time foi spraying peaches, apricots, and nectarines with 
Bordeaux Mixture to check the curl-leaf and shothole fungi which attack 
them with such disastrous results is when the flower buds swell up and show 
the colour of the petals. The whole of the tree should he coated with the spray 
from the ground level to the topmost tvri** to ensure reaching all of the spores 
or germs of the disease. There are many formulae for making the Bordeaux 
Mixture, hut its effectiveness probably depends more upon the proper prepara¬ 
tion and application of the fungicide than upon the strength of the wash. For¬ 
merly I have recommended and used the 1—1 ~T» strength, i.e., 1 tt>. Milestone, 
1 Ih. fresh lime, to 5 gallons of water, with success, but other reliable persons 
have used a 1—1—10 wasli with equally good results, and. of course, at half 
the cost for materials. Whatever strength is used *ee that pure deep blue 
crystal Milestone is secured, and perfectly fresh lumpy lime only. In wet dis¬ 
tricts the addition of 1 It), of common salt or sugar, in solution, to the slaked 
lime water will cause the mixture to stick on longer. The Milestone should be 
dissolved either in boiling water or by being suspended in a barrel of water. 
This will keep unharmed for some time in solution. The lime should l>e slaked 
slowly with small quantities of water, and is l>est used within a few hours 
afterwards. After being mixed with the Milestone the wash should not be 
kept on hand more than a day or so. 

The peach aphis will probably begin to give trouble soon, and if .time is avail¬ 
able a search should be made along ihe under sides of last season’s shoots. As 
soon as found these pests should be sprayed or fumigated before the leaves 
unfold. The best spray for this pest is made from tobacco and soap in water— 
1 oz. strongest tobacco and 2 oz. soap per gallon of water bolted in the usual 
manner proves most effective. It only kills by contact, consequently the insects 
must be all reached by the spray. 

The stems of trees in codlin-moth infested orchards should be scraped 
smoothly before the bark dries. All old stakes, posts, &c., should be removed 
and burnt if they stood beneath the trees during the past fruit season. If the 
storerooms are empty a thorough disinfection with the fumes of sulphur will 
prove useful in destroying many hybernating larvae, more especially if the 
room can lie made absolutely airtight. This will also destroy the spores of 
mould fungi. Bandages ttoax may have remained upon tne stems of trees 
should be removed carefully and cleansed or burnt if too old and rotten for 
fwture use. The lagged ends left by broken lithbs * are favourite harbouring 
piaeee for eoslhii larvae, and such should be eavrn ^olf ^smooth and etese to 
induce complete ihe^tng ef-sueh wounds. 
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EXPORT OP PRODUCE. 

Extract from report by Agent-General, dated Wlay 30, 1902:- 

Olive Oil.—I am frequently asked for olive oil, and although onr prices are 
higher than the Italian I think a trade may be done, and a little expenditure is, 
I consider, warranted. 

Apples.—Atfter discussion with dealers at Covent Garden 1 have to report that 
eases containing “sjieeial quality” should la* more distinctly marked, either by 
colouring or in some other style. If we can place a tinst-class article in the 
market, and obtain a reputation for doing so, we can subsequently introduce 
poorer grades, but only the best should be sent as South Australian. These, too, 
should be of even size; for If a dealer in opening a case finds an ill-assnrted or 
poor lot lie calculates on the fruit in the other cases being of /similar character. 
On the other hand, should he be led into bidding too much by the first case being 
superior he loses cotifldeuce, and the growers eventually suffer. For a similar 
reason it is inadvisable to send apples Injured by codlin motli. I believe that 
there is a great future for the apple growers In South Australia. I would 
further ask permission to suggest that some half-cases, made of the same 
length and containing several sorts of apples carefully packed, should in future 
be forwarded with each shipment for advertising purposes. The extra cost 
would be reimbursed to the seller by the extra price realized. 

Pears.—These evidently either require a different sort of case, or the tempe¬ 
rature has not l»een -sufficiently well attended to. The pears by the Hector 
were over ripe, and the previous shipment was worse. 

Grapes.—The bunches contain too many shrivelled and decayed grapes, and 
their appearance is not appetising. 


From report by Wr. E. Burney Young, dated June 5, 1902:- 


Wines.—During the twelve months ending April 30 we have sold 116,838 gal¬ 
lons of wine, making the aggregate sold since the starting of the Depot 558,173 
gallons. The wines shipped to the depot have included many very excellent 
wines, and though the proportion have been wines of moderate price, these have 
been well-made, good, clean wines of their class. Some few shipments have 
arrived casky, and odd hogsheads of various shipments have shown slight 
caskinesis. I cannot too strongly warn shippers to use the utmost care to ship 
in well-seasoned hogsheads, as it is impossible to get a wine really clean, how¬ 
ever slightly tainted, and buyers become very suspicious of such wines. 

Lambs.—The season’s shipments were inferior in quality to previous years. 
■Some good lambs were shipped and sold at fairly good prices, but many were 
very inferior, and have affected the average prices. Several shipments carried 
badly, and involved somewhat heavy claims upon the underwriters. The fol¬ 
lowing are the average prices and relative charges:— 


Ship. 

Landed. 


Average Price 

Total Cha 

Quality. 

per lb. 

per lb. 




d. 

d. 

Medic . 

... November, 1901 

1st 

4'45 

*38 



2nd 

414 

•52 

Gulf of Taranto 

... January 14, 1902 

1st 

418 

•39 


2nd 

3-74 

•38 

Bungaree 

January 2, 1902 

1st 

4.27 

•33 



2nd 

4.00 

•34 

Leitrim. 

... January 14, 1902 

1st 

4.24 

•30 


2nd 

4 03 

*29 

Naming. 

... January 20, 1902 

1st 

403 

*32 


2nd 

3*83 

•29 

Wilcannia 

... March 19, 1902 

1st 

4 31 

•33 



2nd 

410 

•33 


Fruit—As the bulk of the shipments came to hand after April 30, I propose 
to write a special report upon the season’s trade. But I may here remark that 
the first shipment, namely, the Sarpedon, was by no means a good specimen of 
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South Australian fruit. Many of the apples were too email for shipment, ami 
the really fine fruit that usually characterises these shipments was conspicuous 
by its absence. The later shipments were an improvement, though some were 
too small. The packing generally was very good. The apples on the whole 
carried well, and turned out in good condition. A number of shipments of 
pears were also made, but the majority carried badly, and I am confirmed in 
the opinion that I have frequently expressed that pears should be carried at 
a lower temperature than apples in order to land them here in good condition. 
They would probably istand a temperature of 35 deg. F. or 36 deg. F., and 
unless they are carried at some such temperature the shipping of pears will 
always l>e attended with risk; they should also be well cooled before ship¬ 
ment. A few cases of Giou Morceau pears came in good condition per Orestes, 
and realized 20/ to 25/ per case, and 20 cases of Vicar of Winkfield 14/ to 18/. 
Two large shipments of grai>es unfortunately turned out badly. As they were 
well and carefully packed, and came in the same steamer as a third consign¬ 
ment of 100 cases which turned out in excellent condition, I can only conjec¬ 
ture they must have been packed in too ripe a condition. I noticed the ap¬ 
pearance of codlin moth ca terpillars in some of the apples, though I am bound to 
say that not much notice is taken of it here. At the same time, if it become 
very prevalent, it would damage the sale of the fruit. Some of the authorities 
here prove that the pest can be kept in check by judicious spraying. The sea¬ 
son has not been a particularly brisk one for fruit, owing doubtless to the ex¬ 
treme coldness of the spring. 

Eucalyptus Oil.—203 cases were shipped. The quality was considered good, 
but stocks in London were heavy and the prices were ruling lower than last 
year, namely lid. to 1/ per lb., or alwut 3d. i>er lb. less than last year. This Is 
almost entirely a winter trade, and shipments should not be made until late in 
the year. 

Poultry.—-No shipments of poultry were made to the Depot last year. I am 
informed that paying prices can be obtained for good young poultry, well 
dressed, and shipped to arrive from February to the end of May or the begin¬ 
ning of June. It should be clearly understood that nothing but well-fed young 
poultry has any chance of a good sale. 

Rabbits.—The season just closed has been greatly handicapped by starting 
with about 100.000 crates of old stocks on hand, but as this season's stocks 
have been practically cleared lip it is thought that the outlook for next season 
is more favourable. 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AFRICA. 

Report from Mr. V. M. Newland. who holds an honorary commission to en¬ 
quire into the prospects of trade between South Australia and South Africa:— 
The trade in breadstuffs Is so well established that there is little need for me 
to touch on the subject; the best known brands of the State are in good repute 
and find ready sale, as do compressed fodder, oats, oaten hay, &c., in the coun¬ 
tries included in the South African Customs XJuion. The great drawback to 
an extensive trade in these latter articles in the Transvaal is the heavy duty 
Imposed under the late administration—a. duty not yet removed. This amounts 
to 5/ per 100 lb. on fodder, and 10/ per 100 lb. on oats; but in view of the 
desolated state of the country and the probability of the Transvaal joining the 
Union, we may hope for a relaxation of present stringent conditions. In pota¬ 
toes and onions there is a wide field for enterprise, but until martial law is 
withdrawn and freer facilities for importation are available, the trade Is ex¬ 
tremely risky owing to delays at the various ports. On these articles the 
Transvaal duty is per cent., whilst in the Union an additional Id. per lb. is 
charged on onions. Butter is landed here from Victoria and New South 
Wales at about 1/3 per lb., and New Zealand is also a keen competitor at about 
equivalent rates. The get-up and quality of these butters is beyond reproach, 
they being shipped in either 1-lb. pats wrapped in cloth or paper, or in tins., 
At these prices South Australia could, of course, not compete. I have ap¬ 
proached representatives of. various cold storage companies with regard to 
business in frozen lambs and rabbits, canned and frozen* In the majority of 
cases they have their own buyers in the various states of Australia. In canned 
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rabbit, liuwovpr, there i< every chance of trade: but. in the abs^ncB of Sftniplps, 
1 have yet (lone nothin# it' the matter. South Australian prices far tinned 
,beef anil mutton are far above those of tine sister states, and unless reduc¬ 
tions can be marie there is little chance of getting Into tliis market, vther© 
competition is already kt**n between Australian, New Zealand, and American 
manufactures. In hams and bacon New Zealand is well to the front, and on 
prices quoted me by South Australian merchants there is nothing to be done. 
/Both in the Customs Union and the Transvaal the duty on these is 7& per cent. 
•In jams the prices quoted me by South Australian tirms adultt of business, 
but the great drawback is that all samples subnljtted me are done up In 2 lb. 
tins, and for this size there is no demand. To enter into the South African 
trade it will Ik* absolutely necessary for manufacturers to adopt 1 -Tt>. tins; and 
in this connection it is well to note that numerous complaints have* been made 
by merchants here that many of the jams from the other Australian States are 
done up in tius of 14b. gross weight, and charged as net—a mistake that South 
Australians would be wise to avoid. In making shipments of jams it is ne¬ 
cessary to include a fair [►ercentage of the small fruits, such as raspberry, 
strawberry, cherry, Ac., as plain apricot and plum do not find too ready a sale. 
Tie* duty on jam is 1.X/P per 100 tb. In the Customs Union, and 40/ per 100 lb., 
with 7A per cent, added, in the Transvaal. For canned fruits South Australian 
prices,"ns quoted to me, are just above the market: at something under 6/ per 
dozen 24-Tb. tins business, however, could be done. In quality and get-up the 
Henmark dried fruits compare favourably with South African products; but 
being subject to a duty of 2d. per IT>. in the Union, and 3d., plus 74 per cent., in 
the Transvaal, they are at a disadvantage; but, even so. there is a possibility 
of trade if manufacturers are prepared to accept. isay, 5d. per lb. for dried apri¬ 
cots and peaches. To come to wines and lira in lies. For the former there is, 
1 am convinced, a great future in this country, provided a demand can once be 
established. To do this the expenditure of a good deal of money will be re¬ 
quired in advertising and introducing the wines. Even under present condi¬ 
tions prices allow of competition with the French vintage; but the matter 
is not so much one of price as of custom. At present every one drinks eithpr 
French or (’ape wines, and it will be a matter of some difficulty to turn public 
taste in a new direction. A good ordinary French claret, such as the higher 
grade St. Julien, is retailed here at alxuit 43/ per dozen quarts: light white 
wines, not so much in demaud, at equivalent rates. The greater part of 
the foreign wine is imported in bulk and bottled locally. The wine required is 
one not too heavily fortified, the French clarets most iu use going about 14 per 
cent. Owing, however, to the great variations in temperature in this country 
nothing but well matured, thoroughly sound wine should be shipped. Bur¬ 
gundies and sherries both have their demand, and for good wines at reasonable 
prices there is a good opening. The percentage of spirit and ago of wine 
should bo stated in every case, buyers usually demanding these particulars. 
At present the Transvaal duty is only 73 per cent., plus a transit duty of 3 
per cent, through the countries in the Customs Union, but when the Transvaal 
joins the Union the duty on imported wines will be (»/ a gallon. In this con¬ 
nection it will be interesting to note what will be the result of the Conference 
of Premiers iu Ixmdon. as, should a preferential tariff in favour of the British 
colonies be approved the footing of Australian wines in Africa will be assured. 
It is therefore of the greatest importance fo the Australian industry that no 
effort should lie spared to obtain such a preferential rating, and it Is to be 
•hoped that all interested will give the matter their earnest attention. The 
.prospects for Australian brandies are hardly m encouraging. The Gape 4 ‘dop,” 
as the local spirit its termed, is a grape brandy—-hardly equal to Chateau Ta- 
nunda and other well-known South Australian brandies, samples of which 
have been sent me, but it is a sound spirit, cheap, and having the benefit of a 
difference of 4/ per gallon in duty as regards the Transvaal, where the tariff 
is a/ per gallon on South African spirit, 10/ on foreign underproof, or 25/ on 
overproof. the countries of the Union Cape brandy; passes free of duty. In 
view of the fxi«#ibUittes of the 'South African markets, I would respectfully 
suggest that it might be worth the whtte of IBouth Australia to devote a con¬ 
siderable mnv to advertising and iotioductag the wtaes. That other Australian 
states recognise the value of the new market is evidenced 1 by the appointment 
;*df well-paid agents at the-various centres. An enterprising 48«utli Australian 
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firm of soap manufacturers recently forwarded me samples of their products; 
in price they are able to compete with other firms represented here, and there 
appears a fair chance of doing business when the brand is better known. 
In the union the duty is 4/2 per 100 IT)., and in the Transvaal 5/, plus 7\ per 
cent. South Australian olive oil is about equal in price*, f.o.b., to the Conti¬ 
nental, but freight is hardly so favourable, and it will be a difficult task to 
oust brands already, well known. In conclusion there are several minor lines 
In which a small trade might be worked up; such as eggs in the cheaper 
months of the year, eucalyptus oil, honey, &t\, though the duty on the latter 
article, IK/9 per 100 lb. in the Union, and 40/ in the Transvaal, precludes any 
large volume of business. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

I In this column we propose to answer questions of general interest, and also to make 
selections from our official correspondence. Questions dealing with matters of interest 
namly to the writer will be answered duect. Correspondence invited. Ed.J 

QRAFTING VINES. 

l\ J. <\—Ans.: Most cultivated vines jnay be grafted one to the other; some 
white stocks have, however, not proved satisfactory for dark red vines. For 
instance, Shiraz grafts badly on Palomino Blanco. Although I have never 
tried them, I believe both Sultana and Zante currants would graft well on 
Shiraz or Carbenet. Try a few as an experiment before working over the 
whole vineyard.—LA. J. P.j 

GRAPES FOR EXPORT. 

P. J. (\ - Aus.: The following table grapes may be recommended as fairly 
hardy, and of average good carrying qualities;—Daria, Muscat Gordo Blanco, 
Doradilia, Black Malaga. The following have fairly tough skins, but the 
bunches are more compact:—Hed Prince, Grand Turk, Belas Blanco, and 
Crystal.- LA. J. P.J 

CHERRIES NOT SETTING. 

A my ton Branch.—Ans.: Wo are unable to say definitely ■whether defective 
setting on an isolated cherry tree should be attributed to want of fertilisa¬ 
tion, as we are not aware of any special observations in the matter having 
ever been made. It is, however, a well established fact that most flowers 
are adapted by nature for cross fertilisation in some manner or other; and 
that, as a rule, the crossbred offspring are more numerous and vigorous than 
those resulting from self fertilisation. And. further, many plants are “self- 
sterile;” that is to say their own pollen is not capable, or only rarely capable, 
of fertilising their ovules. With such plants cross-fertilisation is a matter 
of necessity, and when absent no fruit sets. In this line eases are well 
known from certain varieties of apples, pears, oranges, almonds, vines, &c. 
We were not aware that cherries suffered from the same complaint. The 
mere failure to set fruit does not indicate want of cross-fertilisation; un¬ 
favourable weather or disease would act in a similar manner. We would 
suggest that during the present season portion of the flowers of the tree in 
question be dusted with pollen from another tree, and the results watched 
carefully and comparatively. You wish to know whether one tree can be 
both male and female. Certainly, in the sense that the same individual 
may carry both male and female flowers; or, as more frequently the case, 
hermaphrodite flowers, that is to say flowers with both male and female 
organs.—| A. J, P.] 

PEACH APHIS. 

I). M.—Aus.: A strong solution of tobacco and soap will destroy living 
aphis -without any injury to roots or branches. Boil 1 oz. strong tobacco and 
2 oz. common soap in 2 gallons of water until all the strength is extracted 
from the tobacco. The roots can be -well cleaned in this, and no injury will 
.result. It may not destroy the eggs, but I know of trees treated in this way 
, before planting, that have remained free from aphis, -while those not treated 
and planted at the same time were badly infested. Fumigating with hydro¬ 
cyanic acid gas before planting would effectively deal with both the living 
insects and*the eggs# but the surface of the roots must be dry before treatment. 
-LG. Q.3 
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A POULTRY mANUAL. 

By D. F. Laukie. 

[Four or five years ago the department issued a bulletin on “Poultry Breeding, ’ pre- 
• pared by Mr. I>. F. Laurie. All these have been distributed, and in response to fre- 
ouently'expressed desires for a revised and enlarged edition, dealing also with disease* 
of poultry, Mr. Laime has consented to prepare the same. The articles will be pub¬ 
lished first in the journal from month to month, and afterwards reprinted in pamphlet 
form.—Editor.] 

Shade, Shelter, etc. 

As a rule, little consideration is given to the important question of shelter 
and shade when selecting the site for the poultry houses and yards. Poultry 
of all sorts seek shelter during cold, rough weather, as well as from 
the heat of the sun: to unduly expose the birds, and to subject them to the 
tierce heat of our summer sun is to court disaster. Theorists, lacking practical 
experience, will tell you that poultry roosting in trees are following nature, 
and are free from vermin and disease; they also show a great saving in the 
expense of houses, yards, and other accommodation. The birds which roost 
in trees, the hens especially, do follow nature, in that they do not lay during 
the cold weather, the reason being that all the food consumed is needed to 
supply animal heat, and no surplus is available for formation of eggs. 
Enlightened stockbreeders know that horses and cattle housed during incle¬ 
ment weather do better without food during the night than they do if well 
fed hut exposed to the elements; it is the same with poultry, with this dif¬ 
ference, that a very slight matter will cause hens to cease laying. As to the 
question of vermin, observations during a series of years disclosed numerous 
cases of whittle trees, olives, pepper trees, tig trees, fences, stables, barns, &c„ 
becoming infested witn vermin; in the case of tick, any treatment that would 
destroy them would probably kill the tree. Then, again, young stock if allowed 
to roost on trees, have the keel or breastbone dented and deformed; this 
militates against their sale as table birds. 

In towns, where the houses are close together, the birds are frequently 
found living in a draught caused by the wind rushing between two buildings. 
Such birds cannot thrive, and disease is rife. Exposed plains, unless well 
grassed are not suitable, but if there are plenty of bushes or clumps of 
shelter at hand, tlip birds will thrive. There are many ways of providing 
shelter, the easiest being a three wire fence with brush thickly interwoven; 
there is, of course, a possibility of tire, but if these are placed well away 
from dwellings and poultry houses, not much damage can result. Other 
shelters can be made by driving a few forked sticks firmly into the ground, 
then fixing cross pieces, and covering the whole with cheap large meshed 
wire-netting, on which straw or scrub is laid, and held in place by wire or 
netting. These are excellent, and the birds will resort there readily in all 
weathers; the side exposed to the prevailing rough weather may with advan¬ 
tage be closed in. These shelters, which can be neatly constructed, must be 
kept clean, and should vermin appear must be removed, and the old straw 
burnt, and the framing well kerosined. 

In laying out permanent poultry yards, especially where land Is valuable 
and limited, the practice of planting fruit trees is to be recommended. While 
the birds may scratch the ground each time it is worked, they permit no insect 
pests, and there is a consideration in their manure. If necessary poultry 
could be kept out of a given portion when the fruit is ripening; they will eat 
grapes from the first formed berry onwards, so grapes and small fruits can¬ 
not be grown. Many trees of an ornamental character, and yet suited for 
shade or shelter may be grown. Among the most suitable, the following may 
be mentioned:—The carob tree (Ceratonia siliqua) is a fine shade tree, and 
planted (1 ft. apart makes a grand hedge; the isolated trees will bear beans 
after a few years, these, when crushed, make an excellent addition to the 
food for all kinds of stock. The tree thrives almost anywhere. Tree lucerne 
(Cytisus proliferus) grows quickly, makes a good hedge, flowers good for 
bees, and the seeds greedily eaten by poultry; stock will eat the young 
shoots; it is hardy, and suitable for dry country. The Buckthorn (Rhamnus- 
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ala tennis) makes a good close hedge, blit is slow growing. The olive makes 
a splendid hedge, but if planted at intervals in time will bear abundantly; 
the berries are much liked by poultry, and are very fattening. The African 
boxtliorn (Lycium horridum) makes a close impenetrable hedge, shabby in 
summer, but green soon after first rains; bears red berries much liked by 
poultry, especially turkeys; grows well in sand, especially 
near the sea; the clippings are dangerous owing to 
spikes, and should always be burnt. Tamarisk (Tamarix 
galliea) is hardy and Quick growing, makes a good hedge, and does very well 
near the sea. The pepper tree (Schinus molle) is admired by many: it is 
a shade tree, but the side exposed to prevailing winds is always shabby — 
should not be planted near gardens, it is one of the worst robbers of the 
soil. The quick growing creepers—Kennedy a nigricans, Tecoina australis, 
and even Polichos make excellent breakwinds if grown along wire-netting 
fences. Where shelter is available, and space unlimited, the colonies of 
birds may be at such distances apart as to obviate the erection of yards; 
however, where the stock has to be bred pure, the most secure yards are 
necessary. Portable houses are well suited for farms, and may be placed at 
intervals of a hundred yards or more round the homestead, and after harvest 
may he moved from place to place in the wheatfields to gather fallen grain 
and eat the seeds of weeds, &c. With a little attention each group can be 
accustomed to its proper quarters. A small portable yard is of use in con¬ 
fining a fresh lot of birds to a particular house; after about a week it may be 
dispensed with. It may here be pointed out that the absence of male birds, as 
will be emphasised later on, tends among other things to keep the hens to cer¬ 
tain coops; it is the seduction of rival birds of the harem which causes hens 
to stray over the way. 

The breeder who has unlimited range at command has little expense in fenc¬ 
ing and wire netting; still his breeding yards have to be made. A golden rule 
to remember is that birds in confinement will thrive only if they have all the 
proper conditions complied with. Breeding stock especially must be well 
housed and attended to, for much depends on the stock bred from them, and, 
of course, sickly, ill-fed birds cannot breed good, healthy stock. 

Having selected a convenient site, which should be well drained, and, if pos¬ 
sible, naturally sheltered, the jards should be marked out, posts erected, and 
wire netting securely fixed thereto. Select a stout gauge of netting, and reject 
any inferior brittle rubbish; it is dear at any price, not being galvanized pro¬ 
perly. Before unrolling, the roll should be dipped in a vessel containing 4 in. 
of tar; this part of 'the netting is buried in a trench running along the line 
of the feuee, and 4 in. deep; it should l>e pegged down at intervals. Foxes may 
yet he a curse here—in Victoria the poultry fences are all 0 to 8 ft. high, and 
a wire tightly strained runs through the wire netting at ground level—this pre¬ 
vents them or other predatory animals from going under the netting. Where 
such precautions are not required the netting may t>e from 4 ft. high and up¬ 
wards—'many breeds are easily confined. If the -posts are higher than the 
netting, it is a good plan to run two lines of tine binding wire above the net¬ 
ting. The birds can see the netting, but not the wire, and when they attempt 
to fly over imeet with a rebuff, and they rarely persist. 

No definite rule can be laid down to regulate the size of poultry yards, as 
this depends entirely on the individual breeder, as well as the class of soil. 
Avoid overcrowding. There are numerous glowing accounts of the numbers 
kept on so many square feet by some enthusiast, but the folly of such action 
is patent to any practical observer. Overcrowding stock of any sort causes 
the ground to become sick, as it is termed; that is it is saturated with excreta 
to such an extent that the occupants cannot thrive, and their weakened con¬ 
stitutions are easily assailed by the ubiquitous bacillus or microbe, and then 
disease appears, followed by disaster. 

As a rule one cannot pick the exact soil to be desired, but where a slight 
■sandy slope facing east, north, or west is to be bad, combined with shelter, that 
4s tlie ideal. Sloping land is better drained in wet weather, and much of the 
accumulated droppings are washed to the lowest part, whence they are more 
-easily removable. 

The wire netted fence satisfactorily erected, the gates must be so canstruet- 
>ed that there is ample room for a barrow or vehicle for conveying food, &c„ 
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find removing manure. The prates should he provided with good hinges and 
automatic fasteners, and be self-closing. A handy 'man can make '‘these Of 
ono-and-a-half-inch round timber. The struts and hanger must be well secured 
or the gate will sag. The hinges can be made as follows:--The bottom one a 
common pint bottle sunk in the ground; the top one a piece of quarter-inch 
iron or old fashioned fencing wire bent in a circle to fit the top of the “post,*’ 
twisted and passed through a hole in the gate post and secured. Hang the 
gate askew, and it will close by its own weight. The automatic fastener is a 
piece of hoop iron, hent like a squat S, secured to the hop of the post. When 
tlie gate shuts it depresses the lump iron, slides over it, and strikes a piece of 
wood at the far side of the post, and termed a “stop;*’ as the gate slides over 
the hoop iron it is released, and springs into position in front of the gab* so 
that till compressed by hand the gate cannot be opened. This is simplicity, 
cheapness, and security; money will permit elaboration. 

Housings. 

Fowl Houses. 

A badly designed bouse is worse than none at mil; it is marvellous how noul- 
try exist and even pay under the most adverse circumstances. We must re¬ 
member that wo laep the poultry for protit. and to make that profit should be 
prepared tor all reasonable provision which will add to the comfort ami conse¬ 
quent productiveness of the birds. It is not the intention of the writer to give 
consideration to poultry houses of elaborate and costly construction; such are 
l’ot the hobbyist, though by all means let those who have leisure construct 
everything about the farm in as attractive a form as within their power. One 
of the great orawbacks of our climate is the rapid multiplication of poultry 
vermin, of which there are several species, in addition to the dreaded poultry 
tick. For this reason we arc compelled to avoid many materials in common 
use in other parts ot the world. Vermin-infested poultry will not yield a 
profit, and. then fere, in constructing our houses we must reject all material 
vi which ilie.v a ready harbour, and use only such as will withstand, if 
necessan, the drastic recourse to fire. (Galvanized iron, although the first cost 
may appear i wessive. is the best, and should is* the only material used in 
tick-infested districts. Construct the houses in the triangular or wigwam style, 
dispensing with the use of any timber except for the hanging perches. The 
mode of construction is as follows. Cse d-ft. sheets of golvauizod iron, 
24 gauge. For a breeding pen of about eight or 10 birds eight sheets will be 
required; for a iieik of 20 layers 10 sheets are ample. Buy some small gal¬ 
vanized bolts, known as gutter bolts. Make jKirallel excavations about r> ft. 
apart and 4 in. deep. Bolt the sheets for each side together; then to one side 
bolt a piece of ridge capping of the required length (this may be made of plain 
galvanized iron bent at a right angle.) Then after punching two bolt holes in 
each sheet of iron composing the other side of the house, place the sides in 
position in the trenches, bring them 'together at the top. punch corresponding 
holes in the ridge nipping, and bolt the whole firmly. You will then leave a 
good space at the top for ventilation. Place one of the sheets at one gable 
end and cut it to shape at the top—tlie pieces cut out will fit in at the bottom 
of the triangle, and may be bolted or welted, arid will then form the back. 
This is then bolted to the two sides, find your house is ready for the perches. 
These an* of k..«d\\ nod. 2* by 1 in., slung on wires from the sloping sides, and 
stayed in position witu tine wire, to prevent swinging. Narrow perches are not 
to Ik* recommended--young and immature birds will get crooked breasts. 
’Perches should be low, from 1 ft. for heavy breeds to 2 ft. 0 in. for the lighter 
ones. All porches should be on a level, otherwise the birds will crowed the 
highest point, and there will be much quarrelling* Make the perch suspenders 
with books, so that the whole is readily removable. Instead of sinking the iron 
in the ground the house may In* secured by a loop of wire passed over it and 
through a staple on posts or pegs sunk level with the ground on each side of 
the house. Face the houses east, unless there are strong winds from that 
quarter. 

Portable houses of Identical structure are excellent. They are removed by 
placing a good pad on the head, enter the house, balance it, and walk to the 
required i»osition (except on a windy day). Kuberoid is an excellent material. 
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cool wheu painted white* and very light; but it needs a lot of timber work, and 
must be stretched over wire netting. It can be. m\>ini» ended to the careful, 
bat so much, timber,offers*a harbour to vermin. 

Excellent ho.a«e« of other design* a re to l>e built, but 1 am strongly opposed 
to low structures—tliey are very lk>t in summer. and icy cold in winter. Lean 
to and other shapes may be used where the tick are not prevalent, dressed 
hardwood well tarred and frequently soaked with sheep dip or kerosine may be 
used; Imt. cracked or shaky wood should lx? avoided. The tick will infest a. 
masonry oar ladck building* and are extremely difficult to destroy in such cases. 

To those whose* means are limited {I can only say that the use of old bags* 
tins* boxes^bark* &e., means-a premium to vermin breeding, and untold trouble 
in dealing, with .them. A. structure of tarred bagging would do, but it would, 
entail 1 extra labour, mid in the long. rua> prove expensive and never satis¬ 
factory. Audi are only jxtrmissiblfe in making a start, or as a temporary 
makeshift and their construction imxhI not lie considered. 

Large houses are a mistake; do not build them; rather hove a number 
of smaller ones, Poultry do best in small groups or colonies, Your Ijtreeding 
pens are always small, one malt* and so many hens and pullets. The laying 
tiocks give best results when 20, or at most 80, are in a flock. Young stock 
must on no account lx? crowded—they require lots of room and air—over¬ 
crowding means stunted growth and sickly const Jtutiuns—failure in fact. 

Nests ■may' lie made of kerosine tins cut in half lengthways, lined with 
grass or straw, which requires frequent renewal. They may bo in the house, 
oifj lletter stilt, in some secitided spot. 

Study <xmvenienee— a busy man or woman wants to have houses and yards 
so arranged that they can lx* entered with comfort, and cleaned out with dis¬ 
patch. 4 

1)(jst Bath. 

Poultry delight in a dust batlg and one should lx* provided for txich group 
of birds. In a sheltered and rainproof position make a depression in the 
ground, and All with .road dust or dry pulverised earth, to which add a pro¬ 
portion of wood asUcsv and a handful of flowers of sulphur; keep dry, and 
pass the materials through a sieve occasionally. The birds will rid themselves 
of any vermin, and during the moult the casting of old feathers and the 
growth of the new plumage will be assisted. 

Water 

* A frequently changed supply of clean, fresh water is of flrst importance 
a*L all tiiuesr and the closest attention is required during the hot months. 
Paleiit fountains—purchased, or home made—are simply harbours for disease 
germs,' Metal receptacles of any sort preclude the use of Douglas Mixture, 
or sulphate of iron, in the drinking water. The cheapest and mdst suitable 
water vessel’I know of (I use no other) is a flower pot 8 in. diameter, or even 
lees. Plug the drainage hole with a cork, and have a little post in the shelter, 
and fasten a lbop of* hoop iron so that the pot can stand tlierein, and not be 
upset by the birds. You can clean these pots easily, and if they become foul, 
placing them over a slow tire for a few minutes will cleanse them. They 
are cheap, and keep the water cool, and you have no metallic action if yoii 
use suphate of iron. The drinking water must bo kept as cool as possible, 
and always-in the shade. The shelter for this purpose may be small and 
neatly made of ! thatch. &<\, say 8 ft. by 2 ft., which will also allow space for 
a sto&ltow till or trough containing a supply of hard, sharp grit, and also one 
containing shell, old mortar, old crushed bone, charcoal. &<\; these should 
be looked to at intervals, and l>e frequently renewed. 

Cleanliness. 

"This ranks almost higher in the poultry scale than in the human; it is 
aMftolutelyr first. No accumulation of filth should be permitted; the droppings, 
make valuable manure, and should be removed daily, and put aside. Rnh- 
bJSli of any sort should not be about; remove regularly. LUnewash is 
Jgalthy, and also destructive to vermin; it may be made of fresh lime, with 
the addition of a, handful of sulphur to each bucket. Apply hot, and let* 
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it run into any cracks or joints. Apply whitewash every seven or 10 days, find 
lit the same time remove all perches, and apply kerosiue whether you notice 
vermin or not—prevention is better than cure. Where fixed houses are used, 
the floor must occasionally be removed, and a fresh lot of earth put in, and 
well rammed. The soil round the houses, the water shelter, and at the gates 
is soon saturated with excreta, and a few inches should be skimmed off with 
a spade, and removed to the manure heap. Add fresh soil if necessary, and 
sprinkle with slaked lime and ashes. 

During the winter the yards become sloppy at times, also at the end of the 
summer with the early rains. At such times epidemics break out. Cleanli¬ 
ness, and the use of disinfectants ward off such disasters. The following may 
be recommended for spraying the houses, and for use with a watering can. 
on certain parts of the yards:—Carbolic acid No. 1 mixed with hot water, 1 In 
50; Little’s Phenyle, Quibbell’s Compound, Wlialley’s Fluid, Jeye’s Fluid— 
as directed by maker. A very little goes a long way. Do not sprinkle un¬ 
slaked lime in the houses or runs; should the birds eat it the effect will, as 
a rule, prove fatal—all lime must be well air-slaked and in a powder. 

General Arrangement. 

Space does not permit an extended review of different designs for yards 
and houses. A given scjuare of land, say an acre, may have a square house 
in the centre divided into four compartments. By fencing diagonally four 
yards of equal area are obtained and conveniently placed for the houses; 
numerous gates are required. A circular house may be subdivided to a greater 
extent, and then all the subdividing fences will radiate from a common centre. 
There are objections to such schemes, the principal being spread of disease 
in cast* of ail outbreak. Many prefer their yards and buildings in rows— 
single, or double, with a passage way between—from this all nest boxes are 
Inspected, and all water supplies and food troughs attended to. Such 
schemes are more suited to the stud poultry breeder than to the ordinary 
poultry keeper. Naturally where much subdivision of the yards is necessary 
it is of importance to so arrange all matters, that labour and time may be- 
saved, and arrangements must be made to suit the case in question. 

Housing for ducks, geese, and turkeys will be considered in a later article. 

(To be continued.) 


Hares Gnawing Fruit-Trees.--Trees badly damaged by bares are not in* 
frequently seen in the orchards in tlie hills. Sometimes the tree is com¬ 
pletely rung, and much loss is sustained by growers. This loss can easily be 
prevented. If the stems are painted with a thick whitewash made of sulr 
phur, and slack lime mixed with blood, which should be in “high” condition, 
neither hares nor rabbits will touch them. Dogs’ dung and water, and, in 
fact, any offensive smelling mixture, will prove effective. It will be neces¬ 
sary to renew the dressing occasionally, but a little trouble in this way may 
save many trees. The tirst named mixture will last for several months on 
the trees, unless heavy rains fall. Wire-netting the orchard is of course the 
best remedy for vermin, but this is beyond the means of most orchardists. 

Charcoal and Ashes as Condition Powders.—Comparatively few farmers and 
poultry keepers seem aware of the value of wood charcoal and ashes as con¬ 
dition powders. For ail classes of stock, for pigs and poultry In particular* 
they are Invaluable. Keep a supply handy where stock can help themselves* 
and you will be surprised at the quantity they will consume. 

Bonemeal for Stock.—One of the best preventives of digestive troubles in 
cattle is good bonemeal. Stockowners cannot have it too strongly Im¬ 
pressed on their minds the Imperative necessity for using only the right sort 
of bonemeal. Ordinary unsteamed ground bones are sometimes sold for the 
purpose, but experience in other countries has demonstrated that diseases of 
various kinds are communicated to stock In this way. For stock the bones 
require special treatment, and stockowners should see that they purchase their 
supplies from firms which pay special attention to this point 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandtford & Co. report on August 1:—- 

Unfortunately the hope that the outside agricultural and pastoral districts would re 
ceive a good subsoil soaking during the midwinter month has not been realized. A 
couple of light rains that did not extend much beyond Goyder's line is helping along 
feed, and also the young wheat plant in the older districts and the middle north: but 
prospects are not at all encouraging outside of these parts. There is yet time enough, 
however, if good rains should fall during August, some of the best wheat harvests re¬ 
corded m this country having followed seasons when the rains came late. With pasto- 
ralists the outlook is from poor to fair, some places giving an average lambing, but re¬ 
turns generally are short, and a further reduction shown in the total number of sheep 
being carried in South Australia. 

Business generally has been ouiet, and until prospects in the country improve we 
must expect trade there and in the citv to continue dull. .No fresh developments to note 
in mining matters, though the Tareoola Goldfield seems to be attracting the increasing 
attention of Victorian mining men. 

Early in July the European wheat markets finned up a shade, some Australian car¬ 
goes realizing 30/ per qr., c.i.f., United Kingdom. A drop of 1/, however, subsequently 
occurred, and at moment there is but little enquiry. Wheat reports from the Northern 
Hemisphere seem to be generally favourable, record heavy crops being harvested in 
Canada, and France this year reporting a surplus. Sydney, finding that she had over¬ 
shipped, came on this market and secured all parcels of wheat offering, and then at¬ 
tacked Melbourne, buying largely there, shipments for which are now being made. 
These movements have caused an advance m interstate quotations of about 3d. per 
bushel in wheat: hut as there is very little export demand for flour, millers are now 
offering at rates even lower than a month ago. when wheat was cheaper. Some mills 
are working short time: still stocks are accumulating. But it is not expected this will 
further depreciate prices, as m all probability most of them will shut ddwn before 
many weeks. Advancing prices for millers’ offal stopped export trade in bran and pol¬ 
lard, local demand absorhmg all that was being made: and with the prospects of still 
shorter supplies, as nulls cease operations, the market keeps film for both at the 
advance established. In forage there is hut little local trade doing, as growing feed, 
though late, is beginning to show up in most places. Export demand for chaff lias been 
active. Sydney buyers operating heavily at advancing rates. Feeding grains are about 
as when last quoted, though business in the line is dull. 

The local drop in price of potatoes that occurred when last writing had the desired 
effect of diverting buyers off the imported on to Gamblers, so that stocks are moving 
better since, hut quotations have had to follow the downward trend that took place 
in interstate markets, hut which seem now to be recovering, though it does not seem 
that very large quantities will have to In? imported before our new locals begin to 
come forward. The city markets have been kept fully supplied with locally grown 
onions that have been well kept, and it looks as if enough are still held to fill all wants 
till new grown begin to come in. A little export trade is being done, chiefly from Mount 
Gamhier, showing that in onions at least we have this season been able to meet our 
own requirements. 

In dairy produce lines the increase in local supplies of butter continued throughout 
the month, so that importations for past couple of weeks have not been needed, but 
there is yet no surplus available, and the outlook does not favour the probability of a 
heavy export during the coming spring—in fact, the season looks much like being a 
very short one. Eggs show the usual seasonable increase in supply, but heavy demand 
from Sydney during July, in addition to Westralian and brisk local trade, caused price 
to again advance about 50 per cent., so that the months average shows high,though the 
usual run-down is now evident. The extreme price of butcher’s meat, including pork, 
has at last wakened up some bacon-curers to the fact that they have of late been ope¬ 
rating at a loss, so bacon and hams have now r advanced a penny. Cheese unaltered, 
but increasing demand may soon he expected. Honey is again moving more freely. 
Beeswax scarce. Almonds selling readily. 

Carcase pork and veal have been selling at good prices, full catalogues at each Friday 
auction evoking keen competition for every line as offered. Considering the dearness of 
butchers’ meat, it seems strange that poultry has during the past couple of months 
ruled so uneven—at times \~ery low. This is accounted for by the large quantities of 
poor birds that have been persistently forced on the market, owing to the dearth and 
high prices of feeding stuff, with the result that even well-conditioned poultry, turkeys 
especially, suffered in price; but consumers are beginning to realize that these are 
relatively cheaper than beef or mutton, and prices for fit table poultry again show 
a tendency to improve. 
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Massbt Qtroxarioxs of the Dax. 

Wheat.—Port Adelaide shipping parcels, f.a.q., 4/2, f.o.b.; farmers' lots, 4/ on tmeka 
per bushel 60 tb. 

Hour.—(ity brands, £8 15/ to £9.,'. country* £S 5/ to £8 10/ per ton 2,000 lb. 

Bran., 1/4J; pollard, 1/5 per bushel .of, 20 lb. 

Oats.—Local Algerian and Dun,,3/2 to 3/4; prime stout feeding* white, 3/6 to 3 f 9 per 
bushel 40 lb. 

Barley.—Malting, 4/6 to 5/; Cape, nominal at, 3/3 per bushel 50 lb. 

Chaff.— £44.5/ to £4 10/ per ton,of 230 lb., bag* in, dumped, f,o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes*—Tasmanian, £6 2/6 to £6 5/; Mbunt, Gambier, £4 15/ per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.—Local Spanish, £5 10/ to £6 10/; Mount Gambier, £7 per 2,240 lb. 

, Butter.—Creamenr and factory prints* l/44to 1/6; private separator, 1/3, to 1/4; best 
dairy and well graded store, 1/2 to 1/3 per lb. 

Cheese.—S.A. factory. 6d. to 7d.; N.Z., to 8d. per It). 

Bacon—Factory cured sides, 8d. to 8J<L; farm lots, 7d. to 8d. per lb. 

Hkms.—S.A*. factory, 7^1.’ to 9d. per lb. 

Eggs.—Loose, Hid.; in casks, f.o.n., 1/1 per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 8d.; tins, 7d. per IT). 

lloney.—2£d. for best extracted, in 60 It), tins; beeswax, 1/14 tb. 

Almonds.—Fine soft sheik. 54d.; kernels, 9|d. per lb. 

Carcase Mfeat.—Bright shop pork. 5|d. to 6pl.; useful stuff and nice baconers, 5d. to 
54 d.; medium and trough choppers, 3d. to 4|d.; prime veal, 3d. to 4d.: poor and medium 
quality, 1M1 to 2*d: 

Dressed'Poultry— r Itoheys realize 6Jd. to 7Jd.; fowls, 54d. to 6$ per tb. 

Live 'Poultry. 1 —Nice tahlfe roosters, 1/& to 2/Peaeh; ordinary conditioned cockerels 
andgood hens selling^at. 1/3 to 1/7;, a few coops of poor sorts, lOd. to, 1/1; ducks, 2/ to 
2/9 for.prime; geese, 2/tt.to 3/6; pigeons, 5&.; turkeys, 5jd. to 6|d. per lb,, live weight; 
for good table sorts. 

Above quotations* unifees when otherwise specified; are duty paid values on imported 
lines. Grain, flbur, and forage* for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Dairy pro¬ 
ducts am City Auction Mart rates. In grain* chaff, and potatoes sacks are included 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 
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With#a view of publishing, in .the “ Journal ” the dates'Of>meetinge»for the current 
month, Horn Seoreterieetare requested, to forward; dates.of their next 4 meeting in time 
foflppnblication. Tb* following. have been?famished for this manth ■:*— 


Date of‘Meeting. 


Date of Meeting. 


Amy ton 

Arthurton. 

Balakhwa 

Baroota/Whim ... 

Booleroo Centre... 

Brinkworth 

Burra 

Glare 

Crystal Brook 
Monies 
Golden Grove 
Ihkenmn 
Kanmantoo 
Kingston 
Kbolnnga 
Ljfndoch; * , ... 

Meadowe 

MhantBetmerlutbae 

Mnndoora 


Nantawarra ... 
Onetree Hill ... 
P&skeviUe. 

Port Bltiat 
Port Germein... 
Port Lincoln ... 
Port Pirie 
Quorn 

Beeves’ Plains 
Riehman’e Greek 1 
Sad&leworth ... 
Staosburjr, 
Btrathalbyn ... 
Swan Reach ... 
Laamnda, 

Tatiara 

Wandearah ... 
Wilmington ... 
Wilson 
Woodside 
Yank alii la 


Aug. 13 
If) 


18 

16 

14 

16. 

18 

13 

16 

18 

Sept. 5 r 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table ehows t^rie rainfall for the month of July, J902 


Adelaide .. 

1*41 

Hoyleton ... 

1*12 i 

Meadows ... 

2*97 

Hawker ... 

0 09 

Kalaklava ... 

<0*91 

Strathalbyn 

1*50 

Cradock ... 

0 03 

Port Wakefield 

0*87 

Ca'hngton 

M3 

Wilson 

0-05 

•Saddleworth 

1*56 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

105 

Gordon 

0'04 

Murrabel .. 

1*46 

Milang . 

1*40 

Quorn 

0*18 

Riverton ... 

1*49 

Wallaroo. 

0*94 

Port Augusta 

Oil 

Tar lee 

1*43 

Kadina . 

1*18 

Port (iermein 

0*56 

Stockport ... 

1*08 

Moonta . 

0*94 

Port Pirie .. 

0*73 

Hawley Bridge 

0*89 

Green’s Plains 

0*84 

Crystal Brook 

0*78 

Kapunda ... 

1*87 

Maitland. 

1*25 

Port Broughton 

0*95 

Freeling ... 

1*33 

Ardroesan... 

0*79 

Bute 

102 

Stock well ... 

1 73 

Port Victoria 

1*03 

Hammond 

0*12 

Nuriootpa 

1*64 

Curramulka 

1*88 

Bruce 

0 07 

Angaston ... 

1*99 

Minlaton. 

1*89 

Wilmington 

0*74 

Tanunda ... 

1*81 

Stansbury 

2*00 

Melrose . . 

0 84 

Lyndoch ... 
Mallala ... 

1 77 

Warooka. 

1*33 

Booleroo Centre 

0*43 

1 *15 

Y orketown 

1*86 

Wirrabara 

0 99 

Roseworthy 

103 

Edithburgh 

2*13 

Appila 

076 

Gawler 

1*02 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*16 

Laura 

1*29 

Smithfield.. 

0*91 

Streaky Bay 

1*96 

Caltowie ... 

1*27 

Two Wells 

115 

Port Elliston 

1*90 

Jamestown 

0*79 

Virginia ... 

1 07 

Port Lincoln 

2*04 

Gladstone .. 

101 

Salisbury ... 

1 -20 

Cowell . 

0*61 

Georgetown 

1 *32 

Tea Tree Gully 

1*90 

Queenscliffe 

2*35 

Narndy 

. 0*85 

j Magill 

1 *85 

Cape W illoughby... 

2*29 

Red lull ... 

. 0*92 

Mitcham ... 

1 69 

Port Elliot "... 

1*83 

Koolunga ... 

. 0*82 

| Crafers 

3 35 

Goolwa 

179 

Carrieton .. 

. 014 

, Clarendon ... 

3*84 

Meningie 

1*75 

Eurelia 

. 018 

Morphett Vale 

2*02 

Kingston. 

2*54 

J ohnshurg 

. 0 06 

• Noarlunga 

1*64 

Robe . 

2 54 

Orroioo 

. 0*23 

Willunga ... 

1*56 

Beachport... 

2*02 

Black Rock 

. 0*14 

j Aldinga 

1-28 

Coonalpyn .. 

0*93 

Petersburg 

. 0*29 

, Normanville 

2 08 

Bordertown 

1*06 

Yongala ... 

. 0*40 

Yankalilla... 

2*22 

Wolseley ... 

0*87 

Terowie 

. 0*51 

Kudunda 

1*30 

Frances 

1*19 

Yarcovie .. 

. 0*63 

Truro 

1*60 

Naracoorte 

1*67 

Hallett 

1 *22 

| Mount Pleasant 

2*09 

Lucindaie. 

1*93 

Mt Bryan 

. 115 

! Blum berg ... 

2*17 

Penola 

1*87 

Burra 

. 0 85 

Gumeracha 

2*61 

Millicent. 

2*21 

Snowtown 

. 0*85 

! Lobethal ... 

2*54 

Mount Gambier ... 

2*23 

Brink worth 

. 0*66 

Woodaide... 

2*31 

Wellington 

1*57 

Blyth 

. 0*96 

Hahndorf ... 

2*85 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*29 

Clare 

. 1*65 

| Nairne 

2* 62 

M annum. 

0*85 

Min taro Central 

. 1*23 

| Mount Barker 

2*88 

Morgan . 

Overland Corner ... 

0*45 

Watervale 

1*55 

i Echunga ... 

2*94 

0*32 

Auburn 

Manoora ... 

. 1*40 

. 0*89 

i Macclesfield 

i 

2*76 

Renmark. 

0*18 


W'liitt* Ants.—“Termites’' attacking floors or posts can be very effectively 
combatted by the use of London purple or Paris green. Dust the poison 
lightly about the scene of their ravages, taking care that children cannot get 
at it. The termites, and ordinary ants as well, will lick their feet to 
remove anything that adheres, and so swallow the poison. The auts bury 
their dead by eating them, and so the destruction extends. 

Wounds on Trees.—To induce rapid healing of wounds it is essential that 
the bark and cambium should be cut clean, an operation almost impossible 
Of attainment with the secateurs. Where large limbs are remdved, clean 
the wound with a sharp knife and paint it to keep out the wet, and also 
germs, wliteh cause decay. . Nothing is better for covering wounds than good 
white lead paint. It may be an advantage where the bark is likely to 
suffer from sunscald to cover the wounded limb with a piece of bagging. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Hartley v June 21. 

Present—Messrs. W. Klenke (chair), J. Jaensoh, T. Jaensoh, A. Thiele, W, 
Kutzer, H. Reimers, and‘B. Wundersitz (hou. secretary). 

Improving the Usefulness of the Bureau. — Mr. Tliiele read a 
short paper on this subject. lie considered it quite time 
the work of this branch wajs Improved. Members should attend more regu¬ 
larly, and take it iu turn to initiate discussions on practical subjects. Some 
members seem quite satisfied to atteud just sufficient meetings to retain their 
membership, thus receiving the Journal free, besides other advantages gained, 
while they give nothing in return. It was time the rules as to membership 
were altered, as they simply allow these undesirable members to remain on 
the roll. It was generally agreed that during the slack season meetings of 
the branch should l>e held more often, and that members should nttemi 
regularly, send in an apology when absent, or. failing that, they slioudd re¬ 
sign. Fifteen menders were considered sufficient for eivli branch: it was 
generally difficult to get as many members who will attend regularly. Mr. 
W. Ivlenke thought that members should make a practice of bringing forward 
any useful ideas or hints they come acrosis, so that other members may have 
the benefit also. He mentioned that he found charcoal a good remedy for 
worms in pigs; an old chaff cut ter knife fixed to li worn-out hoe makes an 
excellent implement. If the lx>x of a plough wheel is worn out, get an old 
piece of mould board and bend it, and insert it in the wheel as a box; if the 
rim is worn out, put another band over it. All plough wheels should have 
dirtguards affixed; if the axle became worn, insert horsehair round it. 


Port Plrle, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. T. Johns (chair). T. Gambrell, T. C. Jose, T. Bell, W. 
Smith, F. Huinphris, (4. Hannan, II. Williams, E. J. Hector, G. M. Wright, 
J. Laurie, and T. A. Wilson (Jion. secretary). 

Programme of Meetings.—The hon. secretary was instructed to draw up 
programme of meetings for rest of the year, and to supply each member with 
copy, to do away with necessity for sending out postcards every month, 
and also to save the hon. secretary’s time. Members suggested that it 
would be a good plan if branches were to adopt this practice generally. 
TMr. Wilson urged the adoption of this system two years ago, and is 
doubtless pleased to have his members recommend it. From what I 
can see, one fault of the present system is the want of a definite programme 
of business at the bureau meetings. Of course if a programme is drawn up 
it should be carefully considered beforehand, and when adopted it should 
be adhered to unless special circumstances make it advisable to alter it. This 
might well be considered at the “Officers’ Convention,” to be held in connec¬ 
tion with the annual congress in September.—Ed. | 

Marram Grass.—Mr. Ilannan tabled photograph of marram grass growing 
on the sand drifts at Port Fairy. He had secured a ton of roots and planted 
them on his land. 

Chaff and Corn for Pigs.—The Chairman reported success in feeding pigs 
on liay chaff and whole corn. He mixed three parts chaff to one of grain 
together in a barrel, added a little pollard, then moistened the mass, and 
allowed it to soak for three or four days before feeding it to the pigs. Mr. 
Wright called attention to recommendation in The Journal of Agriculture to 
use wood ashes and charcoal as condition powders for pigs. Severn 1 mem¬ 
bers expressed their intention of acting on this advice. 

Agriculture iu South Africa.—Mr. R. J. Ferry, who has recently returned 
from the war in South Africa, forwarded a very interesting account of the 
agricultural conditions in the Orange River Colony. 
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One Tree HIII 9 July 25. 

Present—Messrs. F. L. Ifould (chair). H. Blackham. F. Bowman. G. Bow¬ 
man. J. Hogarth. W. Kelly, E. A. Kelly, M. G. Smith, A. Thomas, and .7. 
Clueas (hon secretary). 

Rabbit Destruction.—Successful trapping has very materially reduced the 
number of rabbits in the hills where the scrub burrows so plentiful on the 
plains are not frequently met with. Considerable discussion took place on 
proposition by the inventor of a new rabbit destroyer as to conditions under 
which a public test should be carried out. Mr. Hogarth agreed to make the 
test under the conditions approved of by members. 


Port Lincoln, July 23. 

Present—Messrs. W. Labile w (chair). J. I). Bruce, ,7. P. Barra ltd. J. <\ 
Richardson, J. O’Sliannlmn, U. Sullivan, and Hr. Kinmon (hon. secretary}. 

Bureau Work.—Circular from Secretary for Agriculture discussed, mem¬ 
bers expressing their appreciation of the sentiments of same. It was decided 
to dispense with postcard notices, and send on date of meetings for insertion 
in Journal. 

I)ie-back Disease.—Mr. Barraud stated that many of his apple-trees were 
dying back, the extremities of the branches becoming black and withered. 
Cutting the branches back did no good, and an application of super, to the 
soil, though lessening the trouble, had not stopped it altogether. Other 
members stated they found a dressing of super, mitigated the complaint. Mr. 
Barraud stated that the eureulio beetle had been troublesome to his apple- 
trees. 


Bute, June 17. 

Present—Messrs. W. A. Hamdorf (chain, W. H. Sharman, E. Ebsary, M. 
Stevens, F. Trengove, S. Trengove, J. H. Brideson, F. Gitsham, A. Sharman 
(hon. secretary), and one visitor. 

Weaning Foals.—Mr. Trengove called attention to error in report of previous 
meeting. He stated that he shut a foal up for six or seven weeks, not two 
or three weeks, nod when let out it again commenced to suck the mare. 

Rust-Resisting Wheats.—Mr. Ebsary stated that at previous meeting he ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that rust-resisting wheats required less rain to bring 
them to maturity than soft wheats; in the rei>ort the reverse was said to be 
his opinion. 

Best Means of Harvesting.—Mr. S. Trengove read a paper on this subject. 
He favoured the use of the hinder and header, especially in rusty seasons. 
Last year they cut with the hinder a piece of rusty crop, and let it ripen in 
the stooks. When threshed it turned out a good sample of wheat, 
but a crop of the same kind of wheat on same class of 
land, and isown at same time, which was left for the stripper, pro¬ 
duced an inferior sample, there*being 4 lb. to 5 lb. ]>er bushel difference in 
the weights of the two samples. Mr. Ebsary made a similar experiment, and 
the result was a much letter sample from the portion of the crop cut with 
the binder. Members were of opinion that Gluyas Early wheat was one of 
the best varieties to grow for binding, as it was very early, and did not 
shake out. 


Cradock, June 21. 

Present—Messrs. R. Ruddock (chair), R. Solly, A. N. Graham, T. Marsh, 
B. Garnett, W. Haggerty, P. Gilliek, J. Turner, J. H. Undo (hon. secretary), 
and one visitor. 
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Keel for Barbwire.—The* Chairman allowed rough sketch of contrivance for 
rolling up or unrolling barbwire, which was considered very handy, being 
easily and cheaply made. and could be carried by two men or a man and a boy. 

Castrating Colts.—Mr. Gillick found a short rope for the nedk, with a loop 
in one end so that it could be placed round the colt’s neck and speedily tied 
to tit him, much better than a long rope with loop in centre tied with “boiler 
on the bite” knot to be slipped over the colt’s head. 

Manures.—Mr. Solly reported that he was trying experiments on his farm 
at Uriionda. with superphosphate for wheat crops. Mr. Turner reported that 
the total rainfall since January 1 was only 1.50. 

Prolific Melons.—The hou. secretary reported that from a single plant of % 
piemelon growing in an did dam he had gathered 135 fruits, weighing about 
5 Tb. each. Although the fruits wen* small, they were fully matured and of 
good quality. He thought the numlier of fruits must be something of a record 
for one plant. 


Stockport, Juno 28. 

Present—Messrs. G. Thomas (chair), F. Watts. A. Cailier, C. Hartnell, T. 
Megaw, T. Howard, A. Bransom, J. F. God free, T. Hogan, J. Murray (hoa. 
secretary), and one visitor. 

Ammal Report.—The liou. secretary read liis tenth annual report, having 
been secretary since the inception of the bra noli. Nine meetings had been 
held during the year, with an average attendance of only six, a record which 
was not creditable to the members. Four papers were read and discussed, 
and the meetings on the whole had been fairly successful. The practice 
adopted of drawing lots at the beginning of the year to decide who should be 
responsible at each meeting for a paper or discussion lias, on the whole, 
worked well, but several meetings were disappointing, owing to members 
whose turn it was to read papers failing to attend. It was resolved that the 
members hand iu tlieir papers one meeting ahead. Messrs. F. Watts and A. 
Bransom were elected Chairman and Viee-Chairmau respectively, and Mr. J. 
Murray re-elected hou. secretary. 

Fallowing.—Mr. Howard read a short paper on this subject. He believed 
iu starting fallowing early, in June, if possible, and certainly not later than 
July. As soon as ploughing is finished run the cultivator over twice, as by 
working it well iu this way the rubbish will germinate quickly, and can be 
fed off by isheep. By starting early it is possible to clean the fallow before 
seedtime. If the ground is clean it will not be necessary to harrow’, and one 
turn with the cultivator w ill be sufficient. Ploughing 4 in. to 5 in. w’as deep 
enough in this locality. Do not work the ground when too wet, as the 
work will do you no credit, and it will do the horses harm. 


Lucfndafe, June 2I» 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (chair), P. ,T. Robson, E. Tavender, A. Ma- 
theson. J. 11 climes, A. Carmichael, E. 10. Dutton (hou. secretary), and four 
visitors. 

Manuring Grass Lauds.—It was decided that Messrs. S. Tavender find A. 
Carmichael carry out experiments in the manuring of pasture land, under the 
supervision of the Inspector of Fertilizers. Each plot to be of one acre, 
and rwo different classes of soil to be tried. 

South-Eastern Conference.—Correspondence from Millicent Branch was 
again discussed, but members adhere to their objection to the proposal to 
divide the district and have two conferences instead of one. 

Central Bureau.—It was resolved that this branch places ou record its appre¬ 
ciation of the good work of the Central Agricultural Bureau, and particularly 
the w r ork done by the Chairman (Mr. Kriclmuff) and the General Secretary 
(Mr. A. Molineux). 
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Maracoorte, June 14. 

* Present- 1 -Messrs. S. Heliinckel (chair), .1. G. Forster, \\\ McKay, H* Buck, 
F. Welcome, P. Andemon, J. Wynes, G. Wardle, A. Caldwell, W. A. Terry 
(bon; secretary), and one visitor. 

Deterioration and'Imp vo v e m eu t of Stock.—Mr. Forster initiated a discussion 
on this subject. Hfe had noticed a great deterioration in horses in the south-east 
during the last 25 years. Ho enumerated the “E.S.” and other brands of 
hprses well known in the old days, and averred that they were far superior 
to, the horses bred nowadays. They could stand any quantity of work, and 
Were not easily knocked up. The horses bred nowadays could not stand much 
‘work. They were well enough to look at, but, as a rule, they had bad legs. 
TO l>e good* at all, horses must have good legs, or else they could not stand 
work. There was a good deal in the country horses were reared on. Horses 
reaired ui>on stony country were the best, as it assisted to develop the bone 
ami make the horse altogether more hardy. The Mount Benson Range was 
ty^cal (H)u»try foot breeding horses, as was also Avenue Range. The greatest 
essential, however, was to breed from good stock, and he believed the stock 
they bred horses from at preseut was not nearly so good as in the old 
days. To his mind the horses bred now were in no way up to the horses 
lired 20 or 30 years ago in, usefulness and hardiness. Their draught stock 
had also deteriorated very, much. This applied to the whole of South Aus¬ 
tralia. He had seen some magnificent draught* Is?tween 20 or .‘10 years ago 
in*the south of Adelaide, but at present they could not get a good draught. 
They had gone oil deteriorating until they were now, they were generally, as 
had as they could lie. Thera were a few good horses about’Mount Gambler* 
Imt there seemed to be a lacking of the qualities about them that made for 
strength. He saw a horse that £300 was paid for iu Melbourne, and he won- 
dared what qualities he possessed to warrant such a large price being paid 
for him. Still there waa a praiseworthy attempt among a few to arrest 
deterioration in. the breed of draughts, and they should be supi>erted. At an 
Adelaide show one time a number of splendid draught entires could be seen, 
but now only one or two good ones <*ould lie seen. Thera had been a good 
improvement in cattle, espeHaily in dairy breeds. There could be no doubt 
that great strides had been made in sheep breeding during the last quarter 
of a century. In the south-east it was most noticeable in the merino type. 
The weight of the fleece laid gone up considerably, and quality had more 
than been maintained. He attributed in a,great measure the first great im¬ 
provement in merino sheep in five south-east to a Mr. Wade, who in the early 
days classed wool for Mr, ltiddoch at Yallum. He laid the foundation of the 
Yallnm flock. Then llyoain, Strnau, ami Moyhall followed suit. The four 
stations he had mentioned had undoubtedly splendid flocks of merinos, and 
they had great influence on the character of the merino in the south-east. 
They were examples of what influence such well-bred stock had in a district. 
Others had got hold of their stuck, and had oven improved them more. Mr. 
Buck agreed with a good deal of what Mr. Fomter had said about horses, 
but it was not altogether the breeders’ fault. In the early days they looktsl 
after their mares better: now they brad from mare* iu poor condition, and 
they could not expect to have good stock. They had to feed their mares, and 
also to see that their young stock had plenty of feed. In the early days there 
were some splendid stallions in the country, but gradually the stallions were 
getting poorer, until very few good ones were left. It seemed to him that 
the introduction of good blood in horse stock in. the south-east had ceased 
for some time, except in a few instance* here and there. The Chairman said 
he agreed with Mr, Forster in regard to horse stock, with the exception of 
ponies. In hackneys and draughts there had been a great falling off in 
quality, especially during recent years. He could bear out what was said 
about the “E.S*” and other brands of horses bred in the south-east in the early 
days by meu who had made a specialty of the industry. There were no such 
horses nor such breeders about the south-east nowadays. It seemed to him 
that those who kept blood stallions kept them to breed speedy horses, and 
Jhey were not always the best, for ordinary work. It was true that people 
Wl.not nay enough attention to their brood mares. They were not fed, and 
stook were not attended to ns they should be. The south-east was 
poked upon at one time as an Important place for obtaining.good horses, and 
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owners being unable to resist the temptation for big prices for good mares 
they in time parted with the bulk of their good mares, with the result that 
the stock deteriorated. Breeders of horses would have to learn to keep their 
best mares to breed from them. The stations which had good flocks of sheep 
took good care to keep tlieir i>est to breed from, and the same should be 
done in horse stock. Draughts had deteriorated very much. There was a 
marked improvement in the breed of cattle. He agreed with 
what Mr. Forster had said about the improvement in the 

breed of merino sheep in the south-east, but the most satis, 
factory development in sheep breeding in recent years was the 

manner in w liich the small owners had improved their flocks. No doubt they 
were influenced and assisted by the large owners. In reply to question the 
Chairman said the Government could license stallions that travelled or ca¬ 
tered for general requirements, but they could not prevent a man from having 
a stallion of any description for his owu use. 

Rabbits and Foxes.—The Chairman read the following paper ou this sub- 
ject:— 

it now twenty-five years or more since the rabbits first put an appearance in our 
district. Since that time many ways of exterminating them have bee*> tried bv different 
methods, both by private individuals and Government bodies, with the result that the 
rabbits gradually increased in such numbers as to almost take possession of the land. 
In fact I think 1 am right in saying that in some instances rough land has been thrown 
up on account of the rabbits being so numerous. So numerous did the rabbits get that it 
was quite a salvation to landowners and others directly or indirectly interested when 
the first phosphorized wheat and pollard were used, which the rabbits took ro readily. 
They were poisoned in such large numbers as to make it very disagreeable to nde or 
drive through a number of paddocks owing to the strong stench of dead rabits. This 
wholesale poisoning of rabbits with phosphorized wheat took place about 12 or 14 years 
ago. Since then the rabbits have gradually decreased year bv year, and now that we 
have a good market for them great numbers are being trapped for export or otherwise, 
■which is a very good wav of keeping them down in the breeding season, when they do 
not readily take poisoned baits. With the good system of poisoning and trapping the 
rabbits have nmv become so scarce that one very rarely hears or sees of any great de¬ 
struction being done by them. Yet thiH wholesale destruction of rabbits is not all due 
to poisoning and trapping, as many thousands of young rabbits are eaten every year by 
foxes, which can easily be proved by examining closed rabbit holes, there being a small 
hole made right over the nest by the fox, and thereby getting the young ones. So many 
rabbits does the fox destroy that quite a number of landowners m the -outh-eas. will 
not allow a fox to be killed ou their properties, with the hope that the iox will have 
every rabbit killed within his boundaries and save all his gras* tor his ewes and 
lambs and other stock. We must admit the fox kills a large number of rabbits, but 
there is another view to take of the matter. Tt is only a very few years ago since the 
fox put in his appearance in the south-east. Sinc<? then they have greatly increased in 
numbers, so much so that m another 10 ears they will he nearly as thick as the i abb its 
unless united action is taken among landowners and other bodies to keep them within 
bounds. As the fox is on the increase, so the rabbits will decrease, and the fox finding 
a difficulty in rabbits for food, he must find other meat, which will be lamb.* and 
poultry. Of the former the fox has had a gcod number in our own district this year, 
ff the fox is to have his liberty as some landowners (f am sorry to say) would like, 1 
feel sure that in the very near future we shall find the fox to be quite as destructive as 
ever the rabbits were, only in another way. Not only will the fox be destructive to the 
sheepowners, but to the whole community, for the fox will destroy poultry, which is 
kept by nearly every householder. It must always he remembered that the rabbits can 
be poisoned m large numbers in summer without much bother or expense to any one. 
The rabbits also provide a lot of labour for men and boys in the winter months, *vhen 
either rabbits or skins are sold. Now this cannot be done with the fox, ae the carcase 
of the fox is of no value whatever, so we have only the skin, which will scarcely pay 
for the trouble of taking it off. The fox is also very hard to trap or poison. In con¬ 
clusion I would say it will be better for every person to treat the fox as a dangerous 
enemy than to protect him. Treat him as a friend until such time as he multiplies and 
shows us his full lowers of destruction, and it will be too late. Already this >ear I 
have found when going round in the morning several lambs with the tongue eaten. 
From 150 ewes he had now only 24 lambs. 

Discussion— Messrs. Forster, Wynes, and Wasrdle agreed as to the Increase 
In numbers, and to the immense amount of damage being done by the foxes. 
That they killed large numbers of rabbits during the breeding season wa» 
admitted, but it was held that even now their depredations among lambs 
and poultry were of a very serious nature. If allowed to Increase unchecked, 
because they helped to keep down the rabbits, they would soon find them 
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extremely troublesome. Mr. Buck knew that foxes killed large numbers of 
rabbits, and they were particularly severe on the young ones, and in this 
way were of great use to the stockowner. He would as soon see the foxes- 
about as the rabbits. As far as his country was concerned the rabbits were 
the worse. Foxes were poisoned more easily and also more cheaply than 
rabbits. 

Telling the Age of a Horse.—After the meeting Mr. Forster gave a prac¬ 
tical lesson in determining the age of a horse from the condition of its teeth. 
About half a dozen lads from the agricultural school were present, in addition 
to members, and Mr. Forster’s explanations were much appreciated. 


RIchman’s Creek, June 23. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (chair), A. Rnauerliase, J. J. Searle, .T. 
McSkimming, F. Mattner, J. .1. Hebert, P. J. O’Donolme, J. M. Kelly. A. 
Nicholson, J. II. Lehmann, J. McColl (lion, secretary), and one visitor. 

Visit to Queensland.-Mr. O’Donohue gave an interesting account of hie 
recent trip to Queensland. Generally speaking, the l*est lands seemed to be 
held privately, and new settlers require some means to start with to have 
any chance of success. He had not learnt any tiling new in the way of farm¬ 
ing during Ids visit. Generally, the clearing of the land for wheat or other 
crops was costly, owing to the quantity of timber. 


Woodside, June 23 

Present-Messrs. It. Caldwell (chair). It. W. Kleinschmidt, W. Drugemuller, 
C. W. Fowler, It. P. Keddie, ,1. I>. Johnston, G. F. Lauterbacli, W. Ilabach, 
and A. S. Hughes (hon. secretary). 

Meeting of Branch.—It was decided that no subscriptions bo made in con¬ 
nection with the branch, that each member read a paper in rotation, and that 
the public be sj»ecially invited to attend the quarterly mendings of the branch, 
when the papers read at the two previous meetings will be discussed. 

Paspahun Dilitatum.- Mr. Kabaeli reported that while in Victoria recently 
he heard very favourable accounts of this grass for summer fodder. He had 
brought some roots back with him. and they were growing nicely. Mr. 
Johnston reported that he had a small plot of this grass doing all right. 


Forster, June 24. 

Present—Messrs. W. Johns (chair), A. Johns, F. Johns, F, Towill, S. Re- 
tallaoh, W. Sears, J. Johns (hon. secretary), and one visitor. 

Officers.—Messrs. E. Schenscher, W. Johns, and J. Johns were elected Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Chairman, and hon. secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Field Trial.—It was decided to hold a held trial of implements on October 15. 


Mount Bryan East, June 21. 

Present—Messrs. A. F. Pohlner (chair), T. Wilks, W. Bryce, E. Wilks, 
J. Thomas, J. Honan (hon. secretary), and one visitor. 

Seed Malting.—The Chairman reported that wheat sown by him in March 
together with superphosphate had malted; a thunderstorm moistened the 
ground sufficiently to start the wheat, but the dry weather that followed killed 
it. Mr. Bryce reported that his wheat on black ground had malted. 

Destroying Scrub.—Mr. J. Thomas, jun., reported on some experiments 
in this direction. He had cut down some scrub, and covered the stumps well 
with boughs, and no shoots had come up. Stumps only partly covered had 
grown again. 
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Quorn, June 21. 

Present—Messrs. II; Thompson (chair), H* Altmauu* C. Patten* T. Horde, 
J. Rowe, J. Cook, J. AW Smith, U. Walker, J. Brewster, \W Toll, and W. 
NolL 

Tomatoes,—Mr. (look read a. paiver on Rowing tomatoes. He thought more 
attention should be given to the cultivation of tomatoes. They were easily 
grown jin a sheltered spot, and nearly every householder could grow a few 
plaids. The fruits- were almost iudisivensable in hot weather. Efforts should 
toe made to get early fruit. Sow seed in May, and plant out about eud of 
June, sheltering them from frost. He had noticed “black spot” appeared to 
attack the early tomatoes worst. Another disease causing trouble was known 
as “false flowering." Even when the tomatoes are of a good size they be¬ 
come uneatable. He believed the cause of this was heavy watering following a 
period when the plant has suffered from want of water. In England to¬ 
matoes are grown in innueuse quantities in large glasshouses/ and he be¬ 
lieved they could be grown, in this way all the year round in the north. 


Hi bow Hill,. June 2; 

Present—Messrs. H; Dunn (chair), J, Harvey, AA f . Ward, J. Wake, W. 
Spence, W. Tynan, G. 0. Dmm <hou. secretary), and five visitors, 

Selling Wheat.—Mr. Harvey read a paper on “Do Farmers get A r alue lor 
their Wheat?” He pointed out tlmt South Australian markets were 3d. per 
bushel under Victorian and New South Wales, while the standard in the latter 
state was \ Tt>. per bushel lower than in South Australia. There might be 
a difference in freight and other charges between the two states, but not 
to the extent of 3d. jver bushel. If farmers would co-operate they might get 
better value for their produce than they are getting. The Farmers’ Uuiou 
was not supported as It. should be; it was, however, nothing buba joint stock 
company, as its share list was not restricted to producers* . Farmers must 
combine if they wish to get the full value for their prodtice. By combining 
to semi several pa reels of high quality wheat to England they could settle for 
themselves - the question as to whether over standard wheat should receive 
more than market price. He contended that all wheat should be bought ua 
its merits# The matter had l)eeu discussed times out of number, aud buyer® 
made light of the Subject, but most farmers held the opinion that, if wheat 
under (he standard was to be docked, samples over the standard should 
command something extra. 


Scales Bay, June 21. 

Present—Messrs. ,7. 1*. Roberts (chair), G. H. Newbold, R. S. Thomas, A. 
New I void, and four visitors. 

Plump aud Shrivelled Heed.—The Chairman asked whether shrivelled seed 
would remain in the ground without germinating longer than would fully 
developed seed. Members were of opinion that shrivelled seed required more 
moisture to germinate it than plump seed, and that should dry weather fol¬ 
low germination it would malt quicker. 

Clean Heed and Experiments.— The Chairman reported that the seed re¬ 
ceived from the department for experimental purposes was in some cases very 
dirty, and he had to handpick it to clean it of drake and other foreign seed, 
of which he tabled a sample. Members were surprised at the condition of the 
seed, esivecialJy as it was supplied for experimental purposes. 

JAll the seed was purchased as “seed wheat” from members of the Bureau 
in different parts. Some of the members,unfortunately failed to recoguise 
the necessity far, cleaning the wheat, and as the department haxl no facilities 
bur doing, the. works it had to be sent out in the same condition as it was 
received.—Ed,] 

Cutting Mallee Shoots*—Mr. Thomas asked when was* the best time to cut* 
malice shoots, and how. The Chairman found July and August the best for 
odd shoots, and August and September for first-crop shoots. Four cutting^ 
generally killed the trees; it did not matter whether the shoots were cut with 
axe or billhook. 
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^rtfroawan, June 28. 

Present—Messrs. P. J. VV. Freeman (chair), P. Dinlmin, J. Cornish, 0. 
Cane, G. Wood, IS. Alderman, I). Wilson. W. Lodge, and N. Opie (hon. «ec.). 

White Ants.—Mr. Freeman noted that white ants had been found attack* 
ing the given shoots from nulllee which had been cut down. Members con¬ 
sidered this proof of statements previously made by them that the “termites*' 
occasionally attack living plants; they were specially active after rain. 

Iron v. Timber Posts for Fences.—Discussion on this subject took place 
and the following estimates of cost of putting up a mile of fencing wire sub¬ 


mitted:—* 

Iron posts, 12 ft. apart, 430 at 5d. £9 1 8 

Strainers, 20 chains apart. r> at 2/ . 0 10 0 

Four mlies No. 8 wire. 5 17 0 

One mile barb wire.2 5 0 

Post Of erection. 3 0 0 


Total. £20 13 8 

Malice posts, 430 at 0d. 10 18 0 

Strainers at 2/. 0 10 0 

Wire as before. 8 2 0 

Post of erection at <»d. per post. 10 18 0 

Total. £30 S 0 


Not only were iron posts cheaper, but The fence was three times as lasting, 
and theie was less liability to damage by tire. Members decided in favour 
of iron fencing. 

Show Pommittee. A committee of three was appointed to enquire, par¬ 
ticularly at next Adelaide Show, into on. heading and winnowing machinery; 
On, oil engines; (c». wire fencing. |A \ery good idea, which might be adopted 
with advantage by the branches.—Ed. 1 


Rhine Villa, June 21. 

Present—Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair), II. Mickan, \V. Farcy. F. F. Payne, 
J. Vigiir (hon. sec.), and one visitor. 

Oats.--In reply to question members generally considered (>0 lb. per acre 
of oats should be sown, as in this district oats dkl not stool out like wheat. 
Mr. Farcy stated that with him oats ripened very unevenly. He asked which 
was the best variety to grow. The hon. secretary preferred Pape oats, as The 
straw after being stripped made a fair substitute for hay. 

Manuring Grass Lands.—Most of tlie members thought it would he worth 
while to manure small paddocks, near the homestead, for early grass. Mr. 
Farcy, however, thought the district too dry to get much benefit from the use 
of manure. 


tvmiicetft, juty 2 . 

Present—Messrs. H. J. Stuckey (chair). H. A. Stewart, B. Varcoe, H. War- 
land. H. Hart, It. Campbell. A. E. .1. Hutcliessou, A. McRostie, and E. J. 
Harris (lion. sec.). 

South-Eastern Conference.—Replies were received from south-eastern 
branches in reference to proposal to have two conferences in the district each 
year, but as there was only a majority of one in favour of the proposal it was 
deemed to let the mutter stand over for a time. 

Annual Report.—The report showed that 11 meetings had been held during 
the year, the average attendance being nine. Mr. S. J. Stuckey and -E. Jf. 
Harris were elected Chairman and lion, secretary respectively for ensuing 
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Tree Planting. -Mr. Campbell read a paper on this subject as follows:— 

A« the time is now here for planting fruit trees in this district, a few remarks thereon 
mav hell) thot-e putting some in. The holes for the trees should be dug to about the 
d.'jiith of the spade, leaving a solid block of earth where the tree is to stand. This 
should he [wared down till the upper roots of the tree will be just below the surface 
or to about the “soil mark” on the butt. No air spaces should be left around the roots 
It is a good plan to put a bucket of water round the tree before the last of the soil is 
put m. hut do not “puddle” it. It is also a good plan to dip the roots in a mudhole 
before planting Apples should be pruned hard back after planting [preferably before. 
— Ed 1 b « liealthy-looking bud on each limb on the outside, leaving not more than 
th»te aims each [not more than four.—-Ed.] nicely distributed. If the tree is more 
than knee high and vigorous and the limbs are not well balanced prune to a straight 
stem This docs not usually apply to two or three year old trees, but it may be safe 
even to do i.t in «uch a ease. In nearly all cases ]>ears may be cut to a straight stem, 
as thev will shoot fiom almost anv place on the stem, and the extraneous fchoots 
can be rubbed off leaving three strong shoots. Teaches should he pruned well back 
and can be out to straight stems if the tree will allow. Apricots make the best tree* 
if skived tine way. If any should doubt it try it both ways, and the next time they 
plant they will have only one way, and that the straight stem. In Texas fig trees are 
cut down to the bare stump, and that planted just below the ground, and it i*- con¬ 
tended—as with stiaight-stemmed apricots- that tliej make by far the best trees 
emed thus, ('berries are so liable to have their buds knocked off in transit that 
the best buds low down must l>e taken, but m no case should they be planted as re¬ 
ceived. as generally most of the buds on the outside are rubbed off. Plums can be 
treated as the apple or apricot. In the after life of the trees each tree needs about 
a separate treatment as to pruning, in accordance with its conditions of fruiting Thig 
is fully dealt with m Mr. Quinn’s book on pruning, which can be had for 1 '3, and 
winch even person who has even only a few trees should have. 


Upson, June 21. 

Present—Messrs. F. C. Potter (chair), Chas. Provis, H. Broughafn, G. 
Baillie. J. Brown, A. B. Wishart, E. J. Barraucl (hon. sec.), and several 
visitors. 

Lands for Settlement.—Members recognise the importance of having the 
country to the north and west of the Hundred of Stokes settled, and it was 
decided to ask the editor to make it public through the Journal of Agriculture 
,that the members will be pleased to do all in their power to assist farmers 
who intend inspecting the land, both by furnishing information and by ob¬ 
taining horses and vehicles for visitors. Some discussion took place on the 
•difficulties and delays experienced by farmers in this locality in securing wire¬ 
netting through the district council, and to the losses resulting therefrom. 

Effects of Fertilizers.—Members were emphatic that the benefits from 
the application of super extended to the second crop, and that the heavier the 
dressing the more marked was the effect on the second crop. 

Standard Sample of Wheat.—The lion, secretary reported error in report 
of meeting in June issue of Journal of Agriculture. The report should have 
stated that ‘‘the meeting was almost unanimous in favour of the Chamber 
of Commerce fixing the standard annually; one member, however, favoured 
a fixed standard.” 


BowhIII, July 5. 

Present—Messrs. N. p. Norman (chair), W. Towill, J. McGlashan. S. John¬ 
son, J. Waters, II. F. Baker, J. G. Whitfield (lion, sec.), and two Visitors. 

Poultry.—Mr. Towill referred to benefit he had secured from the occasional 
introduction of new blood, and also to judicious crossing of poultry. 

Farming.—Mr. McGlashan read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:— , 

One of the first essentials to success is suitable implements; we should have the 
best ot each kind that we can buy. In this locality nothing spudl^r than a four- 
furrow plough should be used. We should look after our implements better; it is 
•careless" and wasteful to allow implements that cost us so much to remain under a 
pine tree, or, as some do. out in the open. Sheds of some sort should be provided, 
and all woodwork painted well at least every other year., The harness, too, should 
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always be put under shelter. It should be kept in good condition, and not allowed 
to get into disrepair. We cannot depend cm wheat growing alone. Keep a few cows 
and a separator. They will reduce the bills besides bringing in a little cash. Poultry 
can be made another source of considerable profit; it is not advisable for the farmer 
to go in for show birds, but it will pay him to get purebreds for crossing. A few 
pigs should be on every farm. A few vegetables should be grown for home use; by 
planting after the first rams we can raise quite a quantity of vegetables during winter 
and spring without irrigation and without much trouble. Every farmer should make 
a point of having a good stock of hay each year, and after getting it, he should be 
carelul to cover it properly. My plan is to cover th e stack with straw, and over this 
put wirenetting te keep the straw from blowing about, and also to prevent th? fowls 
from scratching in the stack. I have used the f>ame pie»*e of netting for this nurpose 
for 10 or 12 vears, and it was as good as ever, llie farmer should remember tnH the 
horse is his best friend, and treat hun accordingly. When working him do not spare 
the brush, and, if possible, keep him free from sore shoulders. This is sometimes 
very difficult, but often it is due to want of a little attention. All cocky chaff and 
straw should be saved, and all the little things that go (o making the farm a financial 
success should receive attention. 

Officers.—Messrs. N. 1\ Norman and H. F. Baker were elected Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman respectively, and Mr. J. G. Whitfield re-elected hon. sec¬ 
retary. 


Maitland, July 5. 

Present— Messrs. A. Jnrrett (chair), J. Kelly, H. G. Tossell, W. Wilson, 
E. Moody, O. Treasure, II. Bawden, W. Bowe.v (hon. sec.), and one visitor. 

Farm Implements.—Discussion on this subject was resumed from previous 
meeting, nearly all the members taking part. Most present agreed that oil 
engines on the farm were a great acquisition, as theie was so much work they 
could be utilized for. It was thought that if used for providing power fer 
large winnowing machines, which would thrash the sheaves and clean the 
wheat, they would be more serviceable than the complete harvesters, as the 
wheat chaff, which was a valuable asset to the farmer for stock-feeding would 
be saved. The thrashing of the ordinary stripper might, it was thought, 1 e 
improved. Mr. Moody defended the harvester. The one he had used gave 
great satisfaction, though there were several improvements that he could sug¬ 
gest. 

Cleaning Laud.—Mr. Tossell considered that the only effectual way to 
destroy weeds on heavy fallow soil was to use the paring plough; cultivators 
were effective on lighter soil, but the larger the implement the more land miss¬ 
ed proper cultivation. He thought the cultivators could be improved upon by 
having longer sweeps in the tines. 


Petersburg*, June 21. 

Present—Messrs. A. W. Jamieson (chair), J. M. Cadzow, H. Earle, S. Bofc- 
trall, J. Wilson (hon.* sec.), and three visitors. 

Standard Bushel.—The hon. secretary reported that he had procured an im¬ 
perial bushel measure, and Mr. Cadzow had supplied a funnel for filling it 
In order to properly test the weight of wheat sold by members. 

Wounds on Joints.—Mr. Earle reported that he had succeeded in stopping 
the flow of joint oil from wounds on horses by aplying carbolic acid diluted 
with equal parts of water. Mr. Symon applied paint and bandages. 

Wallaroo Super.—Mr. Jamieson gave an interesting account of a recent visit 
to the Wallaroo Phosphate Co.’s Works, and described the process of manu 
facture of superphosphate. The hon. secretary also reported on a visit to 
these works. The manager informed him that he had experience in the 
manufacture of super, in England, America, and on the Continent of Europe 
before coming to South Australia, but nowhere were the climatic conditions 
so favourable for its manufacture as they are in this state. The manure 
can be made in such a dry state, that no trouble is experienced by the drills 
clogging. The local manure being bagged only as required, the bags are 
naturally in good condition, and there was consequently no loss of weight 
through damaged bags. 
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Beeves Plains, June 2& 

Preseut^—II. Day (chair), J. K. Dawkins, W. S. Gordon, W. Cawrsa, 
W. Day, K. Hancock, J. McCord (hon. sec.), add three visitors. 

Sheep on tlie Farm.—Mr. Hancock read the following. Rafien on this sun 
ject:— 

Thoee of us who keep sheep know there is considerable profit- ia the business if 
njoi,cj ]v managed. In my opinion the most profitable sheep to keep are breeding ewee, 
OiV'an o-umary farm 100 to 150 can be kept. We will take the 10£fo* an example. 
Kaking NO per cent. of lambs at 8s. per head gives a return of £&. Then there «the 
wool. Take an aveiage of 6 lb. a fleece, and we get Od. per lb. This means 
3, a head n oie, or a total profit of £47. Regarding the bent breed* for raising Iambi 
for the market 1 find that the merino ewe and Lincoln nun orogeny (known as the 
crossbred) crossed with the Shropshire ram will produce a Iamb that will mature 
early and fatten on lees feed. Although the erovsebreds are good for breeding they have 
one bad jwiint--they are fond of rumpling, and covet the neighbour’s feed, and get it, 
too, unless the fences are good. For clearing the land sheep are of good value. In the 
harvest time when one is busy and cannot aflord time to work the fallow they will 
dear it of the weeds that the late rains have caused to grow; and they will eat any 
kind of weed almost. Every farmer should have some of bis land sheep-proof fenced, if 
not all, for by having this he can keep a few sheep for killing, thus keeping the butcher 
from tne door. Some tell us that they have not enough land to keep sheep. Not much 
land is wanted to keep a few ration .4ieep. Two or three small paddocks are quite suffi¬ 
cient U keep 20 or 30, and tanners would soon find it a great saving. 1 will put -t this 
way. The butcher buys a sheep at, say, 12s., which weighs 50 lb., and he dialers 4d. 
per lb. fins come to 16/8, and the skin is worth about 2/6, so that the butcher has 7/2 
for hi* share. And yet lan lie vs could go into the market and buy equally u-j cheaply 
as 1 lie butcher. There is a great saving by keeping sheep on the farm. 

Mr. Dawkins did not approve of tlie crossbred ewe recommended. The 
beet, in liis opinion, was the Shropshire rum, put to merino ewes, and then 
the ewes of this cross again mated with Shropshire rams. They were far 
lief ore the Lincoln strains for early lambs. Mr. Cordon agreed with Mr. Han¬ 
cock. He found the lambs from this cross satisfactory. The Shropshire- 
merino cross was good, but the Shropshire rams were difficult to obtain. Mr 
W, Day had gone in principally for buying wethers to fatten and to kill fu/ 
home use. He found a few wethers with the ewes tended to quiet them. 
He thought ewes better foragers and more fond of rambling than other 
sheep. 


Ren mark, June IS* 

Present—Messrs. J. A. Fordo (chair). O. Millar, M. Chapman, W. G. Moffat, 
F. Cole (lion, sec.), and one visitor. 

Winter Irrigation.—The Chairman read a paper on this subject to the fol¬ 
lowing effect:— 

There is much diversity of opinion on the subject of winter irrigation. The following 
expeiiments carried on in the trying « liimtte of Arizona., U.S., may be of interest. 
They were undertaken by one of tne staff of the State University.—At the experiment 
si at ion, near Phoenix, which resemble* Kennuirk in dryness of climate, the soil is sel¬ 
dom "v\et to a depth of more than 8 in. by one downfall, and these are so mficqueni 
that the soil becomes dried out between times. The orebardistg depend on the rivers 
bnl by the rain and snow on the distant mountains; but the water supply i* much 
bt’low their needs during the dry hot summer when for four months the temperature 
ranees from 100 deg. to 115 deg. F. m the shade. The practice among fruitgrowers was 
to irrigate once a month (if possible) from early spring to autumn; their methods 
varied greatly, some ploughed temporary furrows 3 ft. apart, some used permanent 
ditches between the rows, and others flooded the entire surface. A few cultivated, but 
many allowed the weeds to grow, believing they sheltered the surface, Professor 
McClatehie, horticulturist of the station, set himself to solve the problem whether 
copious winter irrigation would not lessen the amount of water required in summer. 
Hie experiments were made on three-fourths of an acre containing three rows of peach 
Uces and two rows of apricots, seven years old. The soil is a clay loam. Water was 
withheld from this plot from autumn till midwinter; during the nest 12 weeks water 
was applied in furrow* eight times, as soon as dry enough it was cross cultivated, 
ploughed deeply, and cultivated thoroughly. It received no irrigation until nedsum- 
njer. jmd then but one, and no rain fell in the meantime. The trees grew vigorously 
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Season the irrigation' was begun a week before midwinter and continued for 12 weeks 
’•"Water Was applied about as rapidly as the soil would absorb it, until 3 ft. in depth 
v had been given. As eoon as the soil was dry enough, it was ploughed each way about 
a • foot deep, harrowed ‘ thoroughly, and Ifeft for the summer. After summer showers 
a cultivator wa* run over the ground to break the crust. The following summer proved 
the hottest and driest on record in the valley, yet the trees grew vigorously, and pro¬ 
duced a good crop, and at the end of eight months, Without water, looked well, wmle 
the trees in manv of the orchards in tne valley had died. These experiments settle 
‘the matter for the fruitgrowers in Phoenix; but there are not many plots in Rea- 
mark which would bear such an amount of water applied in a few weeks (supposing we 
■Wiki get it), as ‘everything depends on the porosity of thesukeoil; a retentive subsoil 
would have led to the total-destruction of trie professor a* trees. 


ddhnbhufg, June^l. 

Present—Messrs. T. Totter < chain, J. R. Musters. L. Chalmers, J. Sparks, 
M. L. Read. J.> Luekraft, lVCauglilon, AW Mckitcliie, F. AA\ Hombsch, and T. 
*,Tohmwm iluiai. sec.). 

Poultry.—Mr. Tlombsch read paper by Air. 1>. F. Laurie from Journal Of 
Agriculture on this subject, and a discussion followed. Air. Luekraft con¬ 
sidered the cross between the Plymouth Rock and Minorca or Leghorn a good 
all-round fowl for farmers. Mr. McUitchie said they could easily effect a 
considerable improvement in the average run of farmers' poultry by pro¬ 
curing good purebred Leghorn or Minorca roosters occasionally. He doubted 
whether it would pay farmers to attempt to breed a bird condoning laying 
qualities with meat production, as these two qualities were to a certain ox 
tout antagonistic. lie would allow a vigorous rooster up to 20 hens. Mr. 
Masters said he had introduced purebred roosters to his liens with very satis 
factory results. Air. Totter favoured the AATiite Leghorn. He tried Lang 
shuns, but they were too quiet, and not such good foragers. The farmer, U 
he goes in for Indh laying and table birds, must keep them separate. 

Annual Report.—The lion, secretary's report showed that during the year 
ten meetings were held, with ail average 4 attendance of nearly nine members. 
Notwithstanding tin 4 very adverse circumstances they had to contend with, 
the work of the branch hud gone on steadily, and the interest in the meetings 
well maintained. Five papers have been read and discussed, and generally 
the members have taken an active iwtrt in the meetings. Air. T. Potter wa* 
elected Chairman, and Air. T. Johnson re-elected lion, secretary for ensuing 
year. 


Mount Remarkable, June 19. 

Present—Alessrs. V. E. Jorgenson (chain, A\". Lange, T. T. Yates, \A\ Foot, 
J. B. Morrell, H. N. (irant, and J. O'Connell (hon. sec.). 

Quantity of Seed per Acre.—Members were of opinion that according to 
the quality and class of soil from 30 lt>. to 00 lb. of wheat per acre should be 
sown in this locality. 

Fertilizers.—Mr. Lange thought that the extra cost of heavy dressings of 
manure was more than paid for in the increased yields. Mr. Jorgensen stated 
that he had this season sowed a few rounds at the rate of 2 ewt, per acre of 
super to empty the drill when linisliing. On these patches the wheat was up, 
but on the rest of the held it had not appeared above ground. 

riorsebreeding.—Air. McIntosh read a paper on breeding and management 
of horses to the following effect:— 

Tn selecting a stallion choose a big horse and a good worker, as our mares as a rule 
are ahead? on the small size. Have plenty of action, and above all a good temper. 
A coon draught horse should be able, to walk and trot like a Shetland pony. All 
stallions travelling ler hire should be compelled to produce a certificate of soundness 
from a duly quahried veterinary. They should be lightly worked when not in seaeon, 
and receive careful attention in the matter of bedding and grooming. Change the 
feed as often * as possible, and see that green feed is available. In choosing mares it 
is better to have an active'mare with good action even if on the small size, than a 
‘verger mare vrith'’po 0 T actfoo. #be should be rthort on the legs, wttfoetrafight'hack add 
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well-ribbed up, good tempered, and quiet. The mare can, if carefully handled, be 
worked up to within a few days of foaling; a foal from a working mare being better 
and healthier than one from a mare too fat. Mares with foals should be well fed; give 
boiled barley, good green feed and lucein, with as much green feed as possible.. Handle 
the foals when voting, as they become more docile, and there is less difficulty in break- 
them m. In breaking in a colt I would use mv hands on him as soon as be is caught, 
go nil over him with the flat of the hands, and be sure to lift each leg until it is 
given quite freelv; rub well a,bout the ears when taking off the bridle, and be sure to 
work as much oh the off side as on the near. When catching always make him turn 
his head towards you by dropping the whip on his rump. Be careful not to get him 
sore, in mouthing une a thick bit but never rein up. The rest I would do by driving 
him wnh a couple of Jong lines until I feel his mouth is equal on each side. Do noi 
lido or drive a horse out of the yard until it answers thoroughly to the bit. I would 
always ride or drive a colt the second day, and always give him plenty of time to 
know what he lias to do. Many colts are spoilt by the too frequent use of the whip. 
T heve always found it beet to take a horse out of the harness if you want to flog him. 
In working horses ovoid sore shoulders and back, and remember that prevention is 
better than cure He careful to have horses in good health before starting heavy 
work, this may be done by giving a little boiled linseed with the food daily for sav 
a month before hand. Always clean your horse well, and keep the harness and collar® 
soft. 1 am a thorough believer in nigging working horses in winter, whether stabled 
or in the yard, and always brush well the shoulders before starting work. In heavy 
teams make every horse stand up to the collar before starting instead of everv horse 
jumping into the collar at intervals. Every horse after he is 5 years old should have 
his teeth -attended to, pulling out any loose ones, and filing the back teeth where 
necessary. If he ie properly looked after a horse should be as good at 20 years old 
as ho is at 10. 

Members were of opinion that a good horse should be invited to travel the 
district, and should be guaranteed a certain number of mares at a given fee. 
Mr. Jorgensen fed his horses on chaffed hay, with a little common salt added, 
and they alw r ays look well, and ready for work. Water was laid on to the 
stable, and the horses could get it whenever they wanted a drink. Mr. Lange 
made it a practice to water his horses three times a day, as he had not been 
table to lay water on to the stable. 


Morgan, June 19. 

Present—Messrs. H. Hahn (chair), H. Wohling, A. Heinrich, E. Hausler, 
W. (t. F. Plummer (hon. sec.), and one visitor. 

Seeding.—Mr. Hausler read a paper on “The Best Method of Sowing Wheat, 
and How to Cover it. ,, Without doubt the drill was the best implement for 
sowing the seed, but many farmers cannot afford the expense, and must either 
plough, harrow, or scarify the seed in. In sandy soil his experience was that 
broadcasting the seed and ploughing it under was the best. The mouldboards 
must be set in right position to turn every furrow even to secure satisfactory 
results. Seed should be covered 2\ in. to 3% in. deep in stiff soil, and up to 4 in. 
in sandy soil. If the plough turns the ground well there will be very little 
seed left on top. In sandy country he had always found that if they got 
much wind a lot of seed gets uncovered when only harrowed or scarified In. 
Mr. Heinrich said if wheat was ploughed too deep in dry seasons it would not 
germinate. Mr. Wohling considered that every harrowing given to a crop 
meant an increase of 1 bushel to the acre in the yield. Mr. Hahn found that 
if sandy soil was harrowed too much the seed was uncovered. 

Horses’ Teeth.—Mr. Hausler wished to know the best way to remove a 
“buektooth” from a horse. Mr. Hahn suggested filing it down. [What is a 
“bucktooth ?”■—Ed.] 


Tatlara, June 21. 

Present-Messrs. W. E. Fisher (chair), P. Low, H. Killmeir, and T. Stanton 
(hon. sec.). 

Shrivelled Seed.—Mr. Low initiated discussion on question of sowing shrivel* 
led seed wheat, and mentioned that as a trial a neighbour sowed In a box 60 
•shrivelled seeds, and 48 of these grew. [Under favourable circumstances, 
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shrivelled seed will germinate and do well, but under average conditions 
it is unwise to sow such seed if plump grain is available.—Ed.] 

Yarding Lambs.—Mr. Low read a short paper on yarding lambs for mark¬ 
ing. He had often noticed flocks of lambs and ewes yarded with consider¬ 
able difficulty, owing to the lambs breaking way. This was not generally 
the cases with small lots, or farmers’ flocks, as they are quiet, and, as a 
rule, used to the yard. With larger flocks of 500 or more, and the lambs 
strong, difficulty may be experienced. It is best to muster them as early as 
possible in the paddock, as then the lambs will drive better with their 
mothers. Make as little noise as possible, and keep all dogs away. A 
dog that works without barking may, however, be useful to turn the lambs 
now and then when inclined to break. On hearing the yard, cut off a hun¬ 
dred or so of ewes and lambs, and allow a man and a dog to yard them quietly 
When this lot is yarded, cut off another lot. The first lot in the yard will 
help to draw in the others. If any lambs break away, call off the dog, and 
the chances are the lambs will follow him back. It is rare for a dog to bring 
back a lot of lambs when they have broken away; they may keep working 
as long as they like, but the lambs will only drift further away. 


Burra 9 June 13. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. S. Field (chair), F. (1. Dawson, E. Goodridge, J. 
Duldig, A. McDonald, W. G. II aw ken, and' K. M. Harvey (bon. sec.). 

Breeding Draught Horses.—Mr. Field rend a paper on breeding draught 
houses on the farm. He considered farmers did not pay sufficient atten¬ 
tion to this matter. To get good draught stock they must first secure good 
mares. These were scarce in the district, being mostly too small. A 
weedy mare will not produce good draughts. A pedigreed stallion should 
be patronised even If the fee for service is double that of the ordinary mon¬ 
grel. He preferred heavy draught horses, not too low’ set. for work on the 
farm. The house with plenty of leg will walk faster wiien at work than 
will a short-legged animal. Breeding mares if earefuly treated can be 
worked to within a month of foaling, and be put into work again two months 
after foaling. It w r as better to w’ork the mare right up to foaling than to 
work her too soon afterwards. Some members had worked their mare 
right up to foaling time and considered that if given only light w r ork and 
carefully handled there w'ould be less danger of a mishap than if turned out 
in the paddock with the young horses. Mares should be given at least a 
month’s spell after foaling. It was agreed that generally the stallions 
travelling this district w T ere a poor lot The Chairman suggested that much 
good would result if a member of each branch could purchase a good stallion, 
and the other members combine to guarantee a certain number of mares 
each season at a remunerative price. 

Worms in Pigs.—Mr. Daw r son recommended charcoal as a remedy for 
worms in pigs. He had given ashes with good effect for tile same com¬ 
plaint. 

Dead Calf.—Mr. Field reported that about tw r o months ago he noticed one 
of his cows was looking very miserable, and appeared to have hurt herself 
Internally. She seemed to get letter, but recently gave birth to a dead 
calf, the bones of which were separated from the flesh. The cow apparently 
went her full time, and had a good flow r of milk. 


Murray Bridge June 20. 

Present—Messrs. K. Edwards (chair), J. Stacker, J. G. Jaensch, J. Cowan, 
Heinrich Schubert, A. G. Kutzer, W. G. Hannaford, J. G. Neumann, W. Schu¬ 
bert, W. Lehmann (hon. sec.), and one visitor. 

Swede Turnips.—Mr. W. Schubert tabled sample of swede turnip sown at 
end of March after rain. They w r ere well grown, mild, and sweet, and a 
good table variety, being sweeter and more solid than the usual white varie- 
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tie*. He received seed from Central Kiwenu years ago, but bad forgotten 
the name. I This is, 1 think, the usual result with seeds sent out by the 
Bureau; owing to the names being lost the value of the experiments is prac¬ 
tically nil.—Ed. | 

.Reclaiming Swamp Laud.—The bon. secretary initiated discussion on re¬ 
claiming and irrigating the Hirer Murray swamps. Discussion was ad¬ 
journed, and it was decided to visit the land reclaimed by Mr. Murphett with 
a view to obtaining more information as to cost and results. 


Warrldy, July 5. 

Present- Messrs. J. Harley (chair). T. II. Kmalilacombe. A. Iiiskey. E. Smart, 
James Nicholson, K. Hatched. B. Fhivel, J. C. Myatt. Lictdle. H. B. Turner, 
and Tliomats Dunsford thou. sec.). 

Standard Weight of Wlteut.—Tlie question of having a toed standard for 
the bushel of wheat was suggested for discussion at annual congress. 

Incubators.—Mr. Turner read a paper on artificial incubation and rearing of 
chicks to the following effect:— 

Great care i# ne<cestsaiy in selecting an incubator, as unless the machine js ventilated 
coneetly the evaporation of moisture contained in the egg is irregular, and coose 
qucntly the result is the chicks die in the shell. Some machines provide a tray to 
hold \\ater in my idea, thi* is an admission on tiie part ot the maker that the 
machine is incorrectly designed; some, in tact, all the machines I know of made in 
South Australia provide for the water tray, and further advise damping or even 
spraying the eggs. in my opinion, the shell should never be dampened, as it has 
the frame effect on the cluck m the shell as wet Lug a doth tied round a boUle to 
cool it< contents, and I believe this cause alone is responsible tor the loss of thou¬ 
sands ot chicks every season. A machine to do its work effectively must be so 
designed that the ventilation is thorough and under control of the operator, so that 
the evaporation of the moisture proceeds regular^, and L strongly advise any one 
bijviiig a machine to see that it is one which will require no added'moisture*. Then, 
again, many machines admit the air in such a manner that only a tew eggs receive 
any ventilation whatever; consequently, the (‘hick dies in the shell through suffoca¬ 
tion 

Having obtained the correct machine, it is equally necessary to provide suitable 
eggs, winch must be fresh—not more than three or tour days old. It is * imply 
com ting disaster to till up the machine with stale eggs, although these same eggs 
would hatch fairly well under a lien. It is not my intention to minutely describe 
tile working of an incubator, because every maker issues working instructions with 
each machine; but the following will apply to all:—The eggs should be gradually 
brought up to the correct temperature. I like to start my hatching at 102F., and 
end at IMF. by hatching at these temperatures I find the chicks arrive to time, and 
turn out strong, hardy clucks. If the heat is greater the chicks come too soon, and 
if lower, too late, and in each case prove inferior specimens. The machine should 
be run at aw steady a heat as possible, but no harm will follow if it should drop to 
90F., or rise to 120F., providing it is corrected in an hour or two. Of course care 
must be taken not to let this occur too often. I find it best not to interfere with 
the egg drawer after the 20th day till the hatch is all over. In my early attempts 
the dir. wei was occasionally opened to attend the pipped eggs, placing the fracture 
uppermost, with the result that a fair number died in the shells after chipping. Now 
I leave the drawer severely alone, with the result of better hatches. It is quite un- 
love^nry to interfere with the egg, for the chick will come through safely, no matter 
^'ll etc the fracture is. 

As to brooders for hicks, I found the hot water brooder an utter failure, *a» the 
chicks become too hot at first, and too cold in the early morning. Ft was my lot 
iifciialJv to start the day by burying a few ch:cks. I soon tired of that expensive 
wav ot rearing chicks, and after experimenting made a brooder to hold 24 chicks. 
Tt is unwise to nut more than that in a brooder, as they crush each other. The box is 
6 in. deep at the back, and 4 in..*at front, *wiibh boles* near. the top for ventilation. 
Jjt is snugly lined with some old garment*, thickly tacked to roof and sides. The 
floor is covered with a piece of sacking, 'Which is easily and quiokly elesned. In 
this brooder I feel quite safe in leaving the chicks during the coldest nights. I pmt 
a board up m front to keep them in till they can be attended to, otherwise they 
would get out early in the morning, take cold, and die. 

'For the first 80 hours after hatching no food is provided,* And I .have experimented 
?P t yr° days injurious results. After trying a number of 'different ptowie 

for feeding cmeks, T*<have found * the blowing the beetr—Lids of tms ISHdd JWfth 
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dean small grit and charcoal are plated in?the run—a Jarge wire cage. It is surprising 
(he quantity they will dispose of. Feed for the first two dayB solely on rolled oats, 
4 wen gradually introduce wheat and canary seeds, giving them a sod to pick at and 
tcrainlde over. If grass is not available, then lettuce or cabbage leaves finely 
chopped up will do. A little raw meat or cooked, cut up very line, is necessary 
chaly It is most amusing to watch the scrimmages over a piece too large to be 
h wol Jo wed readily. No drink is allowed tor the first five to seven days, as my 
experience is that it causes bowel complaints, (’are must be taken to prevent the 
chirks from standing in the water, as they soon become chilled. The plan I adopt 
with perfect success is to supply the drink—milk or water—in a laige tin lid, partly 
pushed under the edge of the run. In this way only sufficient space is allowed 
to put in their little beaks, and it is quite impossible for them to stand in it No 
stale or sour food or drink should be available, as they soon cause bowel trouble*. 
The chicks require very little at a time, but often. In my opinion, hard boiled 
egg should never be offered chicks, as it causes bowel complaints. If the chick i« parted 
right by the incubator, and attended to properly, m a fortnight it will have grown 
into a strong, hardy, independent little fellow. 

[Mi. D. F. Laurie, our poultry writer, offers the following comments on this paper:— 
“I have seen hundreds o f incubators at work, and have had many years’ experience 
in piactical working ot the machines, but T never saw one that worked satisfactorily 
without some provision for keeping the air in the machine moist. Fully 10 years ago 
J Vt.med poultry raisers against damping eggs. To allow the temperature of the ma 
chine to reach 120 deg. F. is, in my opinion, fatal to the embryo. To leave the - hicks 
30 liouis without food is too long. ICggs up to H days’ old can be placed hi the incu¬ 
bator with reasonable hope of satisfactorv results if tile machine is suitable and pro 
porly managed.”—Ed.] 


Dawson, June 21. 

Present— Mivwih K. Kenton 'chain, A. .7. Iloojier, I). Giddings, W. Kelly, 
J. II. L. Soverin, J. Tullius. <\ Meyers, J. Nettle tlion. sec.), and on« 
visitor. 

Jersey Bull.—It was decided tluit as the Jersey bull purchased from the 
department has lieen stationed in the district for over two years, that it was 
desirable tn secure another bull of the manic breed, and the branch will be 
glad to exchange with another branch having a Jersey bull. [This bull is 
ft well bred animal, and was selected for the department by Mr. Aliek 
Murray, of Mount Trawfnrd.— Ed. | 


Meadows, June 25. 

Present—Messrs. W. Pearson tclmir), G. Ellis, T. B. Brooks, J..Catt, A. Ste 
vens, T. A. Buttery, and 1>. I). Murphy (lion. sec.). 

Annual Report .—During t,lie year the average attendance has been satisfac¬ 
tory—viz., eleven members at each meeting. A number of useful and Inte 
resting papers bad been prepared by members, and the meetings, on the whole, 
had been instructive. The retiring officers were re-elected. It was decided 
to have a question box in connect ion with the branch. 

Arsenical Sprays.—The question was raised — “Would spraying with arsenic 
injure green crops growing round trees, &c.V” [Some very tender plants 
might suffer, but these are out of place in a commercial orchard.—Ed.] 


Crystal Brook, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. J. G. Symons (chair), W. Monish, W. Hutchison, It. Pnvy, 
P. Pavy, G. Davidson, A. Hamlyh, W. J. Yenning, and F. S. Keen (hon. secre¬ 
tary). 

Annual Report—Twelve meetings held, with an average attendance or 
eight Members were urged to attend more regularly, and to endeavour to 
make the meetings more attractive. A programme of subjects for discussion 
for next few meetings was drawn up. 
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Mundoora, July 18. 

Present—Messrs. It. Harris (chair). W. D. Tonkin. J. Blake, W. J. Shearer, 
I'\ X. Beck. t>. Owens. J. Angley, \V. Aitchisou, H. Haines, A. E. Gardiner 
(lion, secretary), and three visitors. 

Harrowing Growing Crops.—Mr. Angley asked it* any members had expert 
once of harrowing growing crops or harrowing after the drill. The Chairman 
stated that on strong clay land, when the seed is sown about 1$ in. deep, he 
found it \ erv beneficial to harrow the surface after drilling in the seed. Mr. 
Aitchison’s c\i>erienee was similar; if cross harrowed the weeds would be 
pulled up. Mr. Haines harrowed some of his crop last year after it was up, 
and found the wheat grew better, but the rust attacked it worse than where it 
had not been harrowed. Mr. Blake harrowed some of his crop, but found tn« 
wheat was pulled up too much. Mr. Angley promised to report later on on re¬ 
sults from experiment in harrowing portion of his crop. 


Quorn, July 24. 

Present - Messrs. R. Thompson (chair), C. Patton, J. W. Smith, J. Cook, H. 
Altmnnu, W. Toll, J. Brewster, and A. F. Noli (lion, secretary). 

Sampling AVlieat.—Mr. Patten read a short paper on this subject. As one 
who had worked in three different flour mills, and liad the looking after the 
cleaning of the wheat he felt Ixmnd to admit that the present system of samp 
ling was not fair to the farmers. The buyers use only a small pair of scales, 
and exercise every care that the weight should be under rather than over 
estimated. The sample taken is very small, and any small deficiency in the 
sample tells up on the weight of the bushel. Then the small shaking sieve 
they use is of larger mesh than any drake sieve in the mills, and will let 
grains through that would be ground in the mill. Here again the farmer 
suffers. The Farmers’ Union buyers are as bad as private dealers in these re¬ 
spects. Both these points should l>e rectified. Let the buyers test the weight 
on a bushel measure, and use screens that will let only drake and very small 
grains through. 


Strathalbyn, July 31. 

Present—Messrs. M. Hank in e (chair), D. Gooch, W. J. 'lucker, G. Sissons, R. 
Watt, AY. M. Rankine, H. H. Butler, .T. H. W r . Mules, and J. Cheriton (lion 
secretary). 

Death of Member.—Feeling reference was made to loss sustained by the 
death of Mr. Berry Smith, who for many years has been an active member 
of the branch. 

Cattle Raising.—Mr. Mules read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:— 

Hi© first object of the dairyman was to secure a herd of cattle suitable for the loca¬ 
lity; a breed that will prove good foragers, of even disposition, healthy and capable 
of producing a large quantity of milk of good quality, and also a large carcase. He con¬ 
sidered that the shorthorn cow of a good milking strain that had not been spoiled 
when young by feeding on forcing stuff the best. In her they had an animal with* more 
desirable points than any oilier breed. The quantity and quality of the milk was 
good; she was hardy and strong; her calves were of better value; and when done 
milking she would put fat on a large frame. Where they looked for the fullest pro¬ 
fits they must save the calves, no matter what the breed, and if the cow fails to 
give as much milk at her second waiving as the dairyman considers necessary, she 
should be sold for beef. Many make the mistake of introducing to their herds a pe¬ 
digree shorthorn bull of the beef strains. They should confine themselves to the 
shorthorn milking strains. Keep to one breed only. Study that one, and introduce 
any blood likely to prove beneficial in moderation, and eject all animals which do not 
show the characteristics wished for as soon as possible, and thus make room for those 
which do. fetart with the best cows procurable at a price which Ruits your pocket- 
book, but expend liberally on a good bull. To get good results, it has been proved by 
men who have gone deeply into the matter that as good, if not better, results can be 
obtained by using a bull which suits for. say, six years, than by frequently changing 
the bull and trusting to the blood blending for a beneficial result every change. But 
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by following the former style it necessitate* more culling, a« you must be more severe 
than in the ease of frequent changes in the bull. 'Hie moment a bull throws weedy 
stock or deficient id any characteristic to a weriou-* degree, get rid of him and all stock 
by him that you might use for breeding purposes, and consider the time involved a 
dead loss, but do not try to remedy the faults by lining the faulty stock to a bull that 
is likely to prove better than his predecessor. He should have every opportunity to 
prove himself good, but not be put to faulty cows, thus introducing faults in the new 
strain which may last for many generations. The old saying that '‘the bull w half the 
herd*’ must not be allowed to obscure the fact that the cow* are the other half, but 
this saying has been derived from the fact that with a good bull and inferior cows 
your herd will improve, while vice versa it will not, try ns you may. The ciitle in 
the surrounding districts, with very few exceptions), are a disgrace to those who own 
them, and judging by the specimens of “pedigreed’* bulls occasionally sold m Strath- 
albyn they are not likely to improve. He had seen one lot only of well-grown cattle 
in the district. 

Mr. Mules’s i>niH»r was well discussed, and nis contentions generally agreed 
with. Some members held that first cross with the .Jersey on the milking 
strain of Shorthorn was an improvement. 


Gumcracha, July 21. 

Present- .Messrs. ,1. K. Stephens (chair), W. Cornish, W. Jamieson. W. J. 
Hannaford. W. V. Pond, .1. Mon fries, \Y. A. Lee, II. W. Nosworthy, D. Hanna, 
and T. \V. Martin (hon. secretary). 

The Farm and Its Management.— Mr. Ilanua read a paper on this subject 
as follows 

r riie first thing to he considered in the management of a farm is the amount of 
capital which the occupier or tenant is possessed of, or of which he can procure at 
a reasonable rate. In the present state of agriculture, a man who has a fa mi oi 
200 acre*" of arable land, or land partly aiable and part good pasture, will icquire 
from £150 to t‘2(K), and it is not m the interest oi either landlord or tenant that he 
should occupy the farm unless he can command that sum. The amount of capital 
also depends upon the quality of the land. Very rich land requires less capital 
in proportion to the rent than poor land. The next important point is the ’condi¬ 
tion and fertility of the soil, and the state it is left in by the preceding system of 
cultivation. Next to the nature oi the soil is the situation of *be farm, the }>ogi- 
tion of the paddocks, and the adaptation of the farm buildings to the mist pro¬ 
fitable occupation of the (arm (food load-, leading to towns or railways, ate an 
important object; also those lending to the different paddocks, the distance from 
these to the farm yaids. and the eomenience of good pasture, or land easily laid 
down with lucern or grasses near the homestead. The posilion of the firm building* 
with respect to the land and an Abundance of good water - all these circumstance* 
greatly influence the probable profits and the value or rent which tna> be offered. 
Large straggling buildings are incomeinerit. and cost much in repairs. The house 
should he neat and comfortable, and in accordance with the means of the occupier. 
The farm yards should, if possible, be situated north of the house, and sheltered on 
the north and Avest side by all necessary farm buildings. On the north wide adjoining 
this should he the stackyard, where proper raised stands tor stacks and the erection 
of hnv shed or other buildings that may be teqinred. Too rarely do the situation of 
the farm homestead and convenience of buildings receive the attention the\ de¬ 
serve. 

The improved methods of farming at the present time demand that the firmer 
should receive a more scientific education and better knowledge of the principles of 
his profession. The cultivation and preparation of the land for gram is most im¬ 
portant. Ploughs and various other implements for breaking up and pulverizing 
the soil can tie counted by the hundred, and it should he an easy matter to get the 
* a nd in perfect order for the drill. Select for rotation the best and cleanest variety 
of wheat, oats, and peas you can get. I sc plenty of manure, if you can afford 
to do so, experiment Avith the different kinds as much as possible, taking no*ice of 
the preceding crop and the manure applied to it. At the end of seeding gienrse 
bright parts of implements, oil harness, put everything under cover, and take a note 
ot repairs or fittings required. Harvest >onr crop as soon as it is ht. I prefer 
cutting for lmy as soon as the bloom has fallen. This hay is sweeter and more 
nutritious, and horses prefer it to over-ripe hay, and I think it would be preferred 
tor export purposes. You need not be afraid to hold it if prices are very low. there 
bemg practically no grain in it. Mice or rats will do very little damage to it in 
the stack. Keep your binder in good order. It will pay to sharpen the knives at 
least once a day. This should ensure clean cutting, good tving, less waste in carting 
anq stacking, and will save wear and tear and labour. Many farmers m th s dis- 
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trict excel in stack building ond thatching, and if any one desires to learn the art. 
they cannot do better than get on the stack with a good builder, and note the cor¬ 
rect method of doing the work. The oat crop would be most profitable if allowed 
to get fairly ripe; then cut with the binder, thrash with header, crush the oats for 
cows or horses, and chaff the headed hay, mix ’with crushed oats, and feed to the 
cows. Peas should lie pulled as soon as they begin to turn yellow, and thrashed, 
cleaned, bagged, and put under cover as soon as possible: in fact, everv crop fliould 
be secured against rain without delay, and all harvesting machinery cleaned and put 
under co\er. and a note taken of all necessary repairs and parts required, and dupli¬ 
cates ot principal wearing parts kept on hand. 

If every farmer would observe the motto, “u place ior everything, and everything 
in its place.** and impress it upon the memories of their .sons or employes their farms 
and homesteads would soon improve in appearance, grid petter order prevail. Horses,* 
cattle, pigs, and fowls would be kept in their proper place, instead ot having the 
liberty of helping themselves at the haystack, and vegetable and flower garden, 
destroying more than thev eat, and frequently annoying'lhe neighbours alongside. 
Hoot, and fodder crops might also be grown with profit arid'^razed during.the summer 
month.*. This would help to clean the land, increase its carrying capacity, and add 
to the income, either in the sale of fat stock or an increased return from the dairy 
herd. Keep enough low nuggetv farm horses to do the farm work. Teed and 
groom them well after their day's work. I don't think it pays to keep working horses 
idle. Improve the dairy herd bv purchasing a pure bred bull, of a good milking 
strum, ^elett the best heifers of his progeny, weigh and test the milk of each cow 
frequently. Keep all cows in good condition. Feed well those giving a fair supply 
ot milk, especially when the food is cheap and the product dear. From January to 
May is usually the most profitable time to teed. All young stock should be kept 
good condition. Merino sheep grow* the best wool. For fattening purposes, buy or 
breed the Merino-Shropslnre cross. They are good doers, and will dean and enrich 
the stubble or other land, and oat any fodder crop you like io grow. Pigs are pro¬ 
fitable animals to dairymen, and the bt>*t fed and bred pig brings the highest 
price. 

Fanners generally do not take sufficient care of their implements, machinery^ and 
vehicles, and leave them exposed to all sorts and conditions of weather. lather 
laziness or want of money is the cause. Haystacks are left unthatchcd until con¬ 
siderable damage has l>een done to the hay, and numerous other losses occur through 
utter carelessness and neglect. Farm implements: m tact, fcAV things on some farms 
are where they ought to be, and such farmers are not capable o| training their sons 
or any* one else to become farmers, and are unworthy of such a high (ailing. There 
can be no excuse for reckless farming, and little sympathy need be shown for the 
farmer who has ruined himself through wilfully' disregarding the simplest principles 
of economy and sound practice. 

[Ir would ha\e been of interest had Mr. Hanna indicated how lie thought the £150 
io €200 capital should be laid out. Perhaps lie will see his way to doing so at a 
future meeting. Our impression is that the sum is perhaps below actual require¬ 
ments. Kd ] 


Amyton, July 17. 

Present -Messrs. J. Omni (chair), J. Gr*»v, \V. Mills, James Gray, J. Kelly, 
T. Gum. G. Wheaton, A. Gray, It. Itrown, S. Thomas. W. Gum. F. Mullet 
(lion, secretary), and one visitor. 

General Secretary.-Members expressed regret that circumstances should 
have necessitated the resignation of Mr. A. Molinenx. who has done sc mucs 
to advance the interests of the producer*. 

Fruitgrowing,—Mr. W. Gum read a paper on growing fruit in this district 
to the following effect:— 

As far as his observations go, fruit cannot be grown here with only the rain to 
depend on. lie believed, however, that on many of their farms there were places 
where conditions favourable to the growth of some of our hardiest fruits can be ae- 
cured. This can, however, only be by aid of irrigation. First select soil that i- suit¬ 
able tor irrigation, either a deep sandy loam or a fine limestone nibble. He prelerred 
the latter, as the application of water did not eau&ie it to set hard. There should be a 
catchmeut area of at least 10 acres in the vicinity. The land selected for irrigation 
should be as level as possible, or the water will flow across too quickly. After being 
fenced and prepared for planting, make a bank with close earth around it on three 
aides and about 2 ft. high to retain the water from the catchment area above. His 
experience was that if the garden is limestone rubble the trees will require nil the 
water they can get, and usually more than you can give them. Sink holes tor the 
tree* as long before planting as possible, go as to let the bottom get thoroughly soaked 
before the trees are set out. Take care not to plant too deep, as irrigating in this way 
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causes a considerable amount of silling up. In the event of ram not tailing, keep the 
newly set out trees moist at the roots thioughout the summer. After each Hooding m , 
spring and summer ivork the ground well in order to retain the moisture. -Vboul 
10 years ago he planted 40 tree-, consisting of peach, apricot, nectarine, plum, quince, 
and mulberry, and under th • treatment suggested 11 ic*> hove produced some excellent 
crops of fruit. Some have not done as well as others, hut those doing be-t aie sit noted 
where the water retained by the bank after rain is deepest- up to 1 ft. at times. The 
peach appears to be best and the plum least suited to these conditions. Apricou* and 
mulberries do well also. Of late rears the worst difficult} to contend with ha*, been 
the locusts, which have stormed the garden time alter time m the* fruit season. Two 
years ago the trees were nearly destroyed by them, and he not only 1< H that -oaton’s 
crop, but also the next, as what should have developed into fruit spurs were destroyed, 
lie found the trees were slowly recovering, and that the best way to bring them back 
to a vigorous condition was to cut them hard back, and let them make a new top alto 
get her. A few treated in this way now have a good growth, but those not cui hard 
back are very straggly m appearance. 

To make the best use of the garden they should pre-erve as much of the fruit a pos¬ 
sible, and so have it available all the .vtvir round. After making all the jam required, 
put the re-t up in bottles, tin-, oi jars. He tabled sample,- of peaches put down m 
1892 m glass jars, which were still Ivesh in appearance, and of good flavour He found 
the freestone peaches best for this' purpose. In preserving fruit halve and stone pea¬ 
ches and apricot*. {Mick m the jars Hat side down, then fill up with ^yiup made by 
dissolving 1 H*. or sugar to the gallon of water; screw on tops ti»ght, place 1>-tides m 
lioiler in cold water, and bring up to the boil, if the mr is escaping from any ot tire 
bottles take them out and screw the top- tighter. Gla^s jars with enamelled **rew- 
top lnl« weie best, but tins or bottles that will keep the air out will do. 

A loin*thy discussion ensued on the various points of the paper, which waJ 
in the main endorsed by the members. Mr. A. 44ray favoured trenching the 
ground for planting instead of ploughing and digging holes. Fruitgrowing in 
this district on clay land was admitted to he a mistake, ais it set too hard 
after irrigation. 


Balaklava, July 12. 

Present- Messrs. A. Manley (chain, P. Anderson, G. Reid, \V. Smith, A. 
W. Robinson, W. Tiller. G. <\ Neville. T. A. Thomas, and E. M. Sage (hon. 
secretary). 

Steinwedel Testimonial.--Members desire to notify to subscribers to thi-> 
fund the fact that the balance left over after payment for the illuminated 
address has been devoted to the purchase of an easy chair, which was pre¬ 
sented to Mr. Steinsedel on behalf of the subscribers. 

Annual Report.—Ten meetings have been held with an average attendance 
of ten memlters. Only two papers wen* read during the year, but a numlvi 
of practical subjects hail been discussed, and the interest in the work of the 
branch well maintained. 

Peaeligrowing on a 15-iu. Rainfall.—The lion, secretary points out that his 
paper, as published in the July Journal would infer that the rainfall is never 
less than 15 in., an interpretation that he never intended should be placed 
on it. lie thought he could claim to have grown good peaches consistently 
over a ]x*riod of eight or ten years when the rainfall has averaged considerably 
under 15 in. In 1895 the fall at Balaklava was 20 in., and the following years 
only 13.70, 14.84, 10.09, 15.33, 12.7, and 13.78 respectively. 

llorsebreeding.— Mr. Manley read a paper on this to the following effect:— 

There was no question that our draught stock has deteriorated. In the fifties we had 
a far better class of horses than now, and Ave had men of means and spirit to import 
new blood every few years. Of late years, however, there has been very little new 
blood imported. When in Victoria five or six years ago he saw some horse** imported 
from New Zealand: they were something like the Lancashire horse, verv big and Jong 
in the barrel, and splendid for dray work, they had not so much hair the 
Clydesdale, but were big upstanding horses, and of the class which in his opinion they 
needed here to cross with their small, lou-sei mares. While they did not want leggy 
horses, those too low set got *low, and required a lot of driving To get them along at 
any pace. The question or the improvement in their hoim*stock came, in hi- opinion, 
next in importance to the improvement of their crops and in the price of produce 
They should take up this question vigorously: there was no doubt as to the necessity 
for it, as the teams seen in the district afforded ample proof. In his opinion tney 
wanted fresh blood, and pure draught strains at that. It seemed to him that surely it 
waa possible for the branches to work out some scheme, with or without Government 
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assistance, by which it would he possible to secure the service?* of suitable stnlhons at 
a reasonable* cost. Probably some help, such a? wa> given by the department to the 
dairying industrv h\ loaning pure-bred bulls to the branches, might lx* extended to 
farmer* with lasting benefit to the State. 

This puper was well discussed, there being considerable difference of opinion 
as to the cl:ws of horse liinst suitable for farm work. Some favoured a hemy 
pure draught, the stronger the liettor. lmt not clumsy. Others, however, advo¬ 
cated half-bred, or at any rate light, active, quick-moving horses. It was ad 
in it ted that the question to a large extent depended upon the class of land 
to be worked, those having heavy soils leaning to the heaviest stock, whereas 
members working the scrublands preferred the more active horse. Mr. Ander¬ 
son advocated co-operative effort to improve their horse stock rather than ask¬ 
ing the Government to hejp. Mr. Smith contended that the owners of good 
stallions weie largely responsible for the deterioration of stock. No matter 
what the fee for service they will accept as many mares as offered, with the 
result that (lie stallion was uncertain and his stuck inferior. Breeders natur 
ally fell back on the inferior horses, which were not so much patronised. If 
the number of mares was limited there would be a surer return to both 
parties, and the standard of horses would improve. For active farm horses 
half-breeds were preferred by several members, a good heavy draught as one 
parent being essential. 


Rhine Villa, July 19. 

Present -Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair). H. Mickan. W. Forty. A. Lewis, .r 
Vi gar i Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Ploughs.—Mr. Mickan initiated a discussion on this subject. Most of the old 
stumpjump ploughs did not turn the furrows properly, but left a ridge undis¬ 
turbed t)otween the furrow*. They wanted a light strong plough that turned 
the furrow completely over, the up-to-date skim plough being most suitable. 
He thought that in the near future most large farms would go in for live or 
six-furrow ploughs in order to get over the land in as little time as jHissibie. 
Messrs. Farcy and Yigar preferred set ploughs where it was possible to use 
them, as they made* a better seed bed. 


Naracoorte, July 12. 


Present—Messrs. S. Scliinkel (chair). J. Wynes, F. Welcome. P. Anderson, 
L B. Bennett G. Wardlo. J. G. Forster. H. Buck, A. Gold well, and W. A. 
Terry (lion, secretary). 

Horse Gomplaint.—Mr. Buck called attention to complaint prevalent among 
horses around Sale, Victoria. The hindquarters became paralysed, and tlr* 
animals ore unable to get about. On post-mortem examination being made the 
intestines wore found to be swarming with worms. 

Ploughs and Ploughing.—Mr. Buck road a paper on this subject to the fol¬ 
lowing effect:— 


In tlie south-east there are a variety of soils that require different ploughs and diffe¬ 
rent settings. A soil m which the plough cleans itself requires a share with a high 
vvmg and i gradual rise towards the mouldboards, 'the mouldboard should be 3 ft. 
i !;'FS aml faN 111 centre to set the furrow well up and make a good seed 
i > !!•* K ' aTn n,1|y< t not bo too low, or it will gather stubble and thistles. For stick, 
soil a different plough altogether is required, ana lie could recommend the YFL brand. 
I he snare picks the f urrow up well; the mouldboard is short, turning the furrow ovei 
quickly hut the work m rather flat, and there is no seed bed. This makes no diffe¬ 
rence it the <oi 1 is worked down well with the harrows before drilling. The low' 
price wheat necessitate*, the use of the double-furrow' plough* for economy sake. 
Mnn> ot these are not suitable for sticky land. The ploughman should note any 
defeats, and point out to the smith where alterations are needed. In manv the 
draught is not right; it should always be regulated by shifting notches and not by a 
pm which gets tight. The distance from the front of the plough to tfie wing of fche 
^ fa° * 10 ^’ .J? Yi au ? ^ m * long, as the large wheel, if too close to wie wing, 

^ le -faF m L an d also stops the furrow from passing along. The 
distance from the point of the share to the bottom of the beam should be about 18 
l n '* . a !**?. a passage for rubbish. The stays between the two beams should 
he an inch thick and fastened with two removing holts. The old hollow-tube stays 
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with £-in. bolt were not strung enough, often allowing the plough to expand on enter¬ 
ing stiff soil. The steel share is best. a*> it can be drawn out and worked to a hmsh. 
In sticky soils the coulter should be 4iar|»eried on lvoth sides, and the thinner the 
better. 

Season.—Members reported the grass to la* very backward, and stuck, par¬ 
ticularly cattle, poor. Lambing was bad. and many sliecp were dying. In 
some parts blowflies had been troublesome, the wool rotting and coming away 
in consequence. 

Foxes.-Mr. Buck reported having poisoned the pluck of a sheep and distri¬ 
buted it about in small pieces. Next morning he found two dead foxes, and 
later on live more. lie lu-lieved some of the damage among lambs attributed 
to foxes was really done by eagleliawks. 


Mount Pleasant, July 11. 

Present— Messrs. (L Phillis (chain. P. Miller. J. F. Miller. E. Miller, .1. Max¬ 
well, <1. A. Vigar, V. Tapseott, U. (Sodfree, and II. A. (liles (lion, secretary). 

Hills Conference. - It was decided to send delegates to conference of Hills 
branches, to he held at Forest Range on October 10. 

Season.- Stock are looking well for this Henson of the year. The dry weather 
and frosts have affected the feed. Some of the cereal crop" are coming through 
badly. Land sown since last rain has set down and caked, and the wheal 
plant cannot break through. 


Baroota Whltfri, July 12. 

Present—Messrs. F. II. Flugge (chain, W. Brideson. (\ F. Hessen. A. Itnne- 
burg, and (\ \V. lloskin (lion, secretary!. 

Season.—Discussion on the season's prospects took place. The* rainfall re¬ 
corded since beginning of April is:—April. 0.80: May. 0.08; June. 1.15: July <to 
21), 0.21. Crops on clay land are dying off for want of rain. On sandy soil 
tin* crops are doing lH*tter. Few! is very backward owing to heavy frosts. 
Stuck appear healthy, but an* low in condition. 


Tanunda, July 17. 

Present-Messrs. .1. II. Walden (chair). P. Trimmer, F. W. Oraetz, C. Heine 
man (lion, secretary), and one visitor. 

Bird Post«s.~ At previous meeting Mr. T. Brock rend the following paper on 
the “Sparrow and Starling Nuisance”:— 

That these pe*>ts have become a serious question and a cuive to the State is now an 
established fact, but how to deal with them and check their advance still mna>n* a 
problem. In fact, m spite of every endeavour to destroy them, their mere isp is 
alarmingly rapid and the havoc* done is great, both in the corn holds and fruit gardens 
A tax to growers they are and will remain, besides which they^ pollute tank watei 
winch, 1 consider, is partly responsible for so much sickness. Now, what 1 suggest 
and what 1 am anxious to see. is a sparrow and starling tax: a tax where heads 
should be accepted as cash, ami persons not in a position to destroy the birds could 
band their tax in cash to those who could. I here would be plenty of competition 
among the boys to earn the tax money. To protect the State from sparrow fanning, 
under no condition should eggs be accepted, a» otherwise no small return could be 
gained by a well worked sparrow farm; in fact, I am inclined to think that they 
would pay,as well as the fowls. It would also be wise to leave the male birds alone, 
if it were possible, as an excess of males disturbs the breeding. As the pests become 
source the tax could be reduced. Say an increase of 2 / in the pound on the present 
rates, payable to the District Council; there will be plenty of beads to dispose of the 
debt the first year. 

Cultivation of Vineyards.-It was decided to carry out proposal to offer 
prizes for best cultivated vineyards in conjunction with Uio Angaston branch, 
a committee lieing appointed to act with Angaston committee in arranging 
details. 
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Tatlara, July 19. 

\V. E. Fisher (elmin, C. H. Wiese, .1. Rankin, It. Penny, P. 
I 4 >w. 1). Makin. F. Smith. E. Prescott, T. I fall, and T. Stanton (hon. seere- 
tary). 

General Secretary.-'A resolution expressing regret at the resignation of Mr. 
A. Molineux. and appreciation of his services, was carried unanimously. 

Hoise-hreeding.—A long discussion took place on how to breed good roadste** 
horses. It was decided to ask that the question -“What is a roadster horse, 
and how to hived it?” be forwarded for discussion at Free Parliament in con¬ 
nection with the animal congress. ITliis is too big a subject. Discussions at 
Fret 1 Parliament are limited to 13 minutes. - Ed. | 


Swan Reach, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. J. L. Baker (chair). P. A. Haase, E. Mlcke, \V. ITecker, B 
Schwatz, F. Fisher, K. J. Harris (hon. secretary), J. Jtetallaok, of Forster 
branch, ami one other visitor. 

Farmyard Manure.—Mr. Baker read a paper on this subject. He roeom 
mended carting the manure and stacking it for two or three years to let it 
rot thoroughly. Mr. Ilecker considered it better to spread the manure on the 
land and plough it in at once. It would do more good, though it would make 
the land weedy. Mr. Arnold (visitor) thought much of the ammonia would be 
lost if left in the heap for two years. lit* always kept a large cask by the 
house into which the ashes, bones. Ac., were put, and Avhen it was full a gal 
Ion of sulphuric acid diluted with an equal amount of water was poured in. He 
found this made a splendid manure. Mr. Ret a Hack considered new manure 
made the land too hot in this district, and would cause the crops to blight. 
It would be better to put the manure in a pit to rot. 


Wandearah, July 21. 

Present—Messrs. G. Robertson (chair), W. Roberts. G. Collins, J. Kurl, J. 
Wall, L. Stanley, and C. E. Birks (hon. secretary). 

Fertilizers. Discussion took place on the results of application of fertilizers 
The Chairman thought that instruction by officers with a good knowledge of 
manures and their uses would be of great i>enefit to farmers. 

Rolling. Discussion on rolling crops took place. There was wide difference 
of opinion on the subject. Some favoured rolling before the crop is up, others 
objected that it would form a crust on the surface in the event of heavy rain. 

Improving Usefulness of Branch. -The Chairman suggested that each mem¬ 
ber should take it in turn to initiate a discussion, and the subject should be 
announced at tin* previous meeting to allow members to come fully prepared 
to discuss it. He undertook to be responsible for a discussion at next meeting 
on “Oo operation to improve our draught stock.” 

Annual Report.—The hon. secretary reported that the attendance during 
the past year averaged 0.4 members, with 7 meetings held. Officers were 
thanked, and re-elected. 

Season.—Rainfall recorded for month to 21st only 0.30, and for year to date 
a little over 3 in., but it has been very patchy throughout the district. 


Kingston, July 5. 

Present—Messrs. W. W. Pinches (chair), T. A. McCulloch, F. W. Barnett, R. 
J. Flint. G. B. McBain, T. Pinkerton, T. Redman, E. Goode, I). S. Cooper, E. 
Flint, and F. 8. Wight (hon. secretary). 

Wool Samples.—Mr. McBain tabled two samples of Bradford tops, Noe. 40 
and 70, which were Inspected with interest. 
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Mori no aud Crossbred Sheep.—At previous meeting Messrs. K. Goode aud 1L 
*T. Flint rend papers dealing with the most suitable sheep for this district. 
The following is the ftuhstauce of Mr. Flint's paper:-- 

My opinion is that the strong woolled merino i* mod suitable, because it lias a bettci 
constitution than the lint* wooled nier'no, thrives < n j><> rer pasture, and is not 
liable to disease. 1 found that Nalpa rams and string wool led ewes produu* tlie 
right kind of sheep for this distrct, and to give the sheep size the ewe should n >t l>e 
turned into the flock before it is two > ears old. I hat increases the sze and strength of 
the offspring. In no <a*e should the sire and ewe he hoth aged, as there would gene 
ralh he a number of small and weekly Iamb*; at least either the ram or the ewe 
should be young. When a hne woolled sheep is out of condition there is often a break 
in the wool, hut it is not so with a strong woolled sheep, because it has not so many 
fibre* to feed. The fine wool will, perhaps, bring more per pound in the London 
market than the strong wool, but then* death rate is heavier. What the breeder loses 
by the wool he makes up when the sheep are put on the market, having larger frames 
aiid heu\ ler weights. The ram should not be with the ewes more than six weeks.* You 
would have a more even lot of lambs. Turn them out about November 1, and they 
will finish lambing by the middle <*t May, so that the lamb will be strong before the 
void weathei sets in m dune. The advantage in having the early rains is that you 
can wean the lambs from the shears, and the owe* will be in good condition for 
next season, or fatten, whichever \ou wish to do. Another advantage of an early 
lamb is it will cut about 2 lb. of wool at shearing time, when a later one wi j only 
cut about 1 lb. 

Mr. Goode contended that crossbreds were the bo*t sheep to keep on country 
where fodder could lie grown to fatten them. Land that, was wet in winter 
was suitable for the growth of fodder crops. lie advocated the Shropshire 
cross for fattening. Only pure bred sires should be list'd when going beyond 
the first cross. Mr. Flint said crossbreds required the best country; generally 
for the south-east they could not beat the pure merino. Members were of 
opinion that much of the swampy country in this district would produce goo I 
crop* of mangolds for stock feeding. ICape. sugar beet, and sunflowers were 
also mentioned as lning suitable for cultivation for fodder. After discussion 
on the relative meriis of merino and crossbreds, it was resolved that in the 
opinion of the mem hors crossbred sheep were best suited for certain locali¬ 
ties that had been improved, and were uJm» best lor fattening for market 
but for country in its natural condition the merino was most profitable. 

Wattles. In reply to question Mr. Wight said that wattle seed that went 
soft when scalded was no good. He had grown wattles from seed put Into 
water at boiling point. In Mn> last he sowed some after dipping in boiling 
water, but they hud not germinated. Member* attributed this to the dry wea 
tlu»r. 

Field Trial.—It was decided to arrange for a field trial of implements capable 
of breaking up the soil on tlie hard flats in the district: trial to take place on 
August 2. 


RIchman’s Creek, July 21. 

Present - Messrs. W. Freebairn (chain, A. Knauerhase. J. M. Kelly. ,T. J. 
Gebert, J. J. Searle, W. .T. Wright, A. Nicholson. K. Roberts, P. J. O'Donolmo* 
and J. Mot'oil (lion, secretary). 

Annual Report.—Nine meetings held with an average attendance of over nin* 
members. Four papers were read and discussed, the lion, secretary being re¬ 
sponsible for three. 1 An unfair division at labour, other members should take 
their fair share of tlie work.— Kd. | The attendance has only been fair, and 
shows a falling-off. Some members have been unavoidably absent, but others 
could have attended more regularly than they have done. Another matter re¬ 
quired attention; every member should do something towards making the 
meetings profitable instead of leaving it to two or three. In view of the con¬ 
dition of affairs members did not think it wise to enforce the attendance rule 
strictly. Officers were thanked and re-elected. 

Season.—Owing to absence of rain prospects are anything but cheering; 
feed is becoming very scarce, and farmers are put to considerable hardships. 
The rainfall for six months ending .Tune 30 has totalled about 3 In., but some 
parts of the district have had considerably less. 
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Burra, July II. 

Present— Messrs. F. A. S. Field (chair), ,T. Puldig, J. Flower, J. Arnold, J. 
Scott, A„ McDonald, W. Heinrich, and It. M. Harvey (hon. set*.). 

Conservation of Fodder.—Mr. Scott read a paper.—“This is a very Important 
matter, and, prompted by experience of the past, every wisp farmer is care¬ 
ful to save enough hay for his own use, many also saving a good supply of 
wheaten chaff: hul it would he advisable to add to the variety by filling a 
small pit with ensilage. Ensilage has been practised on a comparatively small 
wale in this state for many years, and for dairymen it is undoubtedly of great 
value. In IN!>2 we put in a small pit, filling it up with green fodder, princi¬ 
pally barley and rye, as well as any rank barley grass, marshmallow, clover, 
Ac. The pit was tilled up, allowed to settle, and filled again, until it would 
hold no more, then weighted with posts and old iron. Three or four months 
later when opened it smelt very strong, and the eows would not touch it at 
first. They soon got over tills, and became very fond of the ensilage. The 
following year we put up a stack of barley and rye, cut one day and carted 
the next. Owing to being insufficiently weighted it was somewhat spoilt, and 
stock did not care for it. There was no doubt that ensilage was a good thing 
for dairy farmers, sweet ensilage being best. Its use may help to keep down 
diseases oi the digestive organs. What farmers must consider is whether they 
will get as good results from hay, chaff, crushed corn, Ac., or whether the 
ensilage will more than compensate for the extra trouble.” Members considered 
that a stack or pit of ensilage would prove very useful to farmers during the 
summer time, and probably its use would tend to prevent losses from impac¬ 
tion and similar troubles. The Chairman reported that fuither rains were 
needed, as the ground was drying very quickly, and some of the silver grass 
was already going to seed. The recent heavy frosts have prevented the feed 
from making any headway. 


Carrieton, July 10. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Gleeson (chair). O. Hall, F. Kaerger, \V. Steinke, 
A. St oi like, J. W. Cogan, F. Vater, .1. Harrington, J. W. Bock (hon. sec.), and 
three visitors. 

Hand on Eyre’s Peninsula. - Messrs. Hall and Kaerger reported at length 
on their inspection of land on Eyre’s Peninsula open for selection. Members 
generally were of opinion that on account of the land being thickly covered 
with brush and infested with vermin, and, in addition, timber for fencing 
being scarce, the locality required men with some capital to work it with any 
reasonable prospect of success. 


Yorketown, July 12. 

Present-Messrs. ,J. Kotli (chair). J. .lung, C. Domnseheiia, <\ Anderson, 
S. Van stone, G. Bull, B. Lloyd, C. H. Davey, H. Newbold. and J. Davev (hon. 
sec.). " * ' 

Annual Report.- The hon. secretary reported that during the past year 
eleven meetings had been held, with an average attenjhnce of seven members. 
Several papers had been read, including some read at other branch meetings, 
and printed in The Journal of Agriculture. Messrs. B. Lloyd and R. Newbold 
were elected Chairman and hon. 'secretary for ensuing year. 


Mount Gambler, July 12. 

Present.-™Messrs. W. Mitchell (chair), A. J. Wedd, J. Watson, J. C. Ruwoldt, 
W. Barrows. W. J. T. Clarke, T. H. Williams, T. Edwards, D. Norman, sen., 
M. C. Wilson, D. Norman, jun., and E. Lewis (hon. sec.). 

General Secretary.—Members expressed their appreciation of the services 
rendered by the late General Secretary, and regretted that it had been neces¬ 
sary for him to sever his connection with the Bureau. 
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Utilization of Waste Lands.—MivWedd read a paper on “How to Make Use 
of Our Waste Lands” to the following effect:— 

] think onj of our fanners, with poor sandy ami ferny lands, that the\ count as 
useless, may, by planting timber on it, make it the* most useful and profitable part o 
their farm. Tile necessity lor planting timber is plain to any one who will just travel 
over the district, for our native forest lias all disappeared, and tht land has now be¬ 
come an open plain. No doubt this will niatenally affect our rainfall, and to a great 
extent alter our climate. I would strongly recommend planting wattle trees, for they 
aie quick growing, and form a good shade and shelter tor stock, besides becoming 
very profitable to the grower after a few yeais. As regards the sort of wattle to plant 
it will depend somewhat upon the -oil and the part of the distnct needed to be plan tea 
Mr. Pick, of (‘aroline, strongly recommend* the luoad leaf black or „oiden wattle 
lie planted 160 acres of them on very floor sandy soil not worth 1/ per acre rent, and 
in nine or ten years he hast stripped two and a bait tons of bark per acre, and sold 
the bark for £< r > per ton. The cost of stripping depends upon the size of the trees. In 
small trees it costs 30 ' per ton, and 25/ where the trees are larger, and thus pioving 
that it will pay, for he has receded a return of £1 per acre per year for the nine 
years after paying all exiienses. Mr. Bucknell, oi Dartmoor, does not like this wattle. 
In his district it do&s not do nearly so well as in the lulls near Adelaide. The feather 
leaf or district wattle does much better with him. It grows so much ta-ter and will 
give a better return m bark, for from ten-.veai-old trues m sandy land he gets aboil 
live toil* of bark to the acre, and pays 25/ per ton for stripping and making into 
bundles, 'I he trees of this wattle need not be planted nearly *o closely together as 
the broad leaf. 1 hey should be planted about 20 It. apart or 100 trees- to the acre, but 
the difficulty is that they are subject to the blight, and the rabbits eat them 

off when they first come out of the ground Somu people run plough 
furrows about 10 ft. apart, and then diop the weed in the dis¬ 
tance that it suits best, and others dib the seed in, whilst some sow broadcast. 

I think that the plough is best in clear land and dibbmg m rough land, the seed must 

be boiled foi about two minutes, then put in a flannel, and kept for a few days until 
it is about to burst. Sow in cool, damp'weather, or else if the seed is left to dry 
it will he spoilt It takes about 1$ lb. to the acre of the broad leaf and about half that 
amount of the feather leaf. A man with a pair of horses can plant several acres m a 
day with a. lad to drop the seed in the furrow behind him, or a man can dib m about 
three acres per day. '1 he cost of seed is about fid. per It). I feel sure that the stringy- 
bark, one of the most durable of our native timber, will also pay well if our farmers 
would only pul in a feAv acres in some of their most Handy soil. In a few years it 
would grow into a forest of valuable timber, the demand for wfrch cannot be supplied 
out ot our natural forests. The seed is easily obtainable, or they could get thousands 
of young plants after a fire had passed over the forest where the sitrmgybark once 
grew, i here is also the redgum, which does well in almost any soil in this district, 
and is a most valuable timber for many purposes. S'here is a number of other sorts 
of tiees that would do well, such ns sheoak. black wood, and Pmus insignia. 1 ieei 
confident that the latter will become of value for timber in the future. The leason 
why the pine is not looked upon with favour is, I believe, that it has been planted 
in the wrong place. People have planted it around their gardens and houses, and it 
has robbed the garden of all nourishment and become a nuisance; but if it had been 
planted around the stockyard or in some corner it would have become a blessing and 
not a nuisance. All the above timbers will grow on our most sandy and poorest soils, 
and do away with the excuses that the farmers cannot spare the good land for tree 
planting. 

A good discussion ensued. It was mentioned that although the silver wattle 
might not he as rich in tanin as the broadleaf, buyers made no difference in 
price, and consequently the yield was of most concern to the grower. The 
broadleaf wattle grew to 20 ft. or more in height in this locality*, but the bark 
was not so thick as that grown round Adelaide. Mr. Edwards said as soon 
as the brown galls were noticed on the trees the bark should be stripped, as 
the trees make little growth when attacked by galls. Messrs. Williams and 
Norm an referred to the beneficial effect of trees on the climate, and the 
necessity for tree planting by landowners. 

Worms in Horses.—Mr. Williams tallied tumour from horse’s stomach badly 
infested by worms. For worms in horses he advised turpentine or special 
worm powders given in milk. 

Milk Fever.—Mr. Williams tabled remedy for milk fever in cows published 
recently In Western Australia. This was half a bottle of brandy or whisky 
and the same quantity of raw linseed oil, well mixed, and given in one dose. 
The writer mentioned several severe cases that he had successfully treated in 
this way r . Mr. Edwards gave carbonate of soda as soon as any indications 
of fever were noticed. Mr. Ruwoldt gave strong coffee and carbonate of soda 
in similar cases. 
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Lyndoch, July 17. 

X> ro sent—Messrs. II. Kennedy (chair). It. ltoss, W. Rushall, jun., H. Sprlug- 
l>ett, W. J. Sprinjrbett, and J. Mitchell (hon. sec.). 

Orchard Cultivation and Pruning.- The Chairman reported visit by Mr. G. 
Quinn on Julv •'!. when he gave practical demonstrations in the pruning of 
fruit trees. At the same time the Australasian Implement Company sent 
several orchard cultivators, and gave working tests of same. A considerable 
number of visitors were present, and an instructive day was spent. In the 
evening Mr. Quinn gave an address oil manures. 


Booth by, July 24. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (chair), It. Carn, H. S. Robinson, W. Sims, T. 
Sims, W. B. McEwen, A. A. Turnbull (hon. sec.), and three visitors. 

General Secretary.—ltegret was expressed at the resignation of the late 
General Secretary, the members being of opinion that his resignation was 
a severe loss to the agricultural community. 

Planting Vines.-—Mr. Sims wished to know best time to plant vines and 
depth to plant. [Plant rooted vines as soon after fall of leaves as possible. 
June and July the best months in most districts.—Ed.J 

Superphosphates for Vegetables.—Discussion took place on best way to 
apply super, to vegetable crops, some members having had poor results from 
it. it was thought that this was due to application of too heavy dressings. 
Mr. Sims preferred to upply it in water, dissolving a tablespoonful in a gallon 
of water and apply at time of sowing. [Super, can be used as a liquid manure 
at any time during the growth of the crops, and good results may be obtained 
by dusting it along the rows, hoeing it in, and then watering.—Ed. | 


Stans bury, July 5. 

1 •resent—Messrs. A. Anderson (chair), P. Anderson, J. Antonio, A. Agnew, 
C. Faulkner, J. Henderson, J. Sherrill, and P. Cornish (hon. sec.). 

Wool Class.—It was decided to endeavour to arrange for class on wool- 
classing, under the instruction of Mr. George Jeffrey, Wool Instructor to 
School of Mines. 

Pruning Match.—A vine-pruning contest and exhibition of orchard cultiva¬ 
tion was held in connection with the branch on July 9 in Mr. H. C. Pitt’s vine¬ 
yard. There were a fair number of competitors, and great interest was taken 
in the work done. Messrs. Clutterbuck Brothers and the Australasian Im¬ 
plement Company showed orchard ploughs and cultivators at work. 


Forest Ranere, July 17. 

Present-—Messrs. G. Monks (chair), A. Green, J. Green, F. Mason, J. N ickers, 
H. Green, It. Green, It. E. Townsend, E. Kowley, W. McLaren, II. Waters, J. 
G. iiogers, and F. Green (hon. secretary). 

Conference.—It was decided to ask Professor Towar to give a paper on **Cul- 
- tivation of the Soil’' on the basis of a 35-inch rainfall, and Mr. George Quinn 
one on “Arsenical Spraying,” at the Conference of Hills Branches, to be held 
at Forest Range in October. 

Worms in Pigs.—Mr. Walters asked for remedy for this complaint. frGive a 
dessertspoonful of turps in half a pint linseed oil, and a few hours laier give 
half dram each of sulphur and sulphate of iron in a pint of linseed tea. For 
young pigs give a teaspoonful of sulphate of iron two or three times in the 
food.—Ed.] 

Wounds on Fruit Trees.—Mr. H. Green wished to know best treatment of 
large Wounds on apple trees to prevent decay. LClean the wounds with a 
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shafp knife and paint with ordinary lead paint. A piece of sacking round the 
wound to shade it helps the healing process.—Ed.] 

Plums.—Mr. It. Green read a paper on “Growing Plums.” He did not con¬ 
sider it paid to grow' plums for 9d. or 1/ per case. Too many Black Diamond 
and Prince Englebcrt plums are grown; they are heavy bearers, and not appre¬ 
ciated by the jam manufacturers, as they require too much sugar.. They 
only fetch a low price- so low. in fact, that often it does not pay to pick 
and cart to the factories. Many gardeners say. however, they bear every 
year and heavily, but they lose sight of the fact that they cause a glut and re¬ 
duce prices for the better sorts. If the gardeners were to cut these kinds 
down and work them to Golden Drop, Green Gage, Reine Victoria, and others 
thev would get better prices, even with smaller crops, and less work in earn¬ 
ing it. 


Hartley, July 18. 

Present—Messrs. J. Stanton (chain, W. Klenke, A. Thiele, H. Iielmers, A. 
Jaensch, T. Jaenseh, and B. Wundersitz (hon. secretary). 

Dairying.—Mr. J. Jaenscli forwarded a paper in which he advocated the 
purchase by the members of a pure bred bull of a good dairying strain. He 
did not consider the Holstein suited to this locality, while the progeny of the 
Jersey or Alderney were useless for beef. He thought the Shorthorn the best 
for tlieir requirements. Members generally w'ere of the same opinion, and it 
w as decided to make enquiries concerning cost of good bull, and whether the 
department would assist the branch in the matter. 


Mannum, July 22. 

Present -Messrs. J. G. Preiss (chain. J. W. Walker, B. Baseby, F, E. 
Schuetze, J. W. Ilaby, E. A. Hamm, J. A. Schulze, and W. G. Wilson (hon. sec¬ 
retary). 

Officers.- Mr. W. II. Qunrtly tendered Ids resignation as hon. secretary, as 
he had left the district. Mr. W. G. Wilson was appointed to the vacant posi¬ 
tion. 

Manure Deposit.*—Mr. Walker reported that a deposit on the banks of the 
river at Stone Wall was being worked by Mr. H. A. Giles, of Mount Pleasant, 
who had already removed a considerable quantity of material which he In¬ 
tended to use as manure. 

Best Wheats.—Discussion took place on best wheats to grow for milling. 
Members were of opinion that the testing mill at Rosew r orthy should be 
erected and put in working order to enable farmers to have wheat tested. 
[The mill is to be erected at the School of Mines, Adelaide, at an early date.— 
Ed.] 

Foxes.—It w'as reported that foxes had been noticed in the district. 


Mallala, July 14. 

Present—Messrs. F. M. Worden (chair), H. B. Moody, James Nairn, T. Ne- 
vln. J. Jenkins, M. H. East, A. Moody. W. R. Stephenson (hon. secretary)* and 
three visitors. 

Shelter for Cattle and Implements.—-Air. H. B. Moody read a paper on this 
subject to the following effect:— 

Do fanners pay sufficient attention to the housing and sheltering of their live stock, 
oi do they take enough care of their farm implements, are questions that might occur 
to a cursory visitor to this State, and it might be thought by such a person that in this 
salubrious climate there is little need for the former. Those who have had expe^ence 
in the management of stock will readily admit that while it is possible for stock to 
exist in bleak open fields on a fair amount of food, no good results must be expected 
unless the animals can find protection from either heat or cold. How such shelter 
can be cheapest and best supplied is a subject of much importance, and one that 
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cannot be neglected if we wish to make our farm* comfortable and prosperous 
With tho*e who can afford to build tons and sheds of stone and iron the task is 
comparatively an ea»v one, but I would not again stj»end very much m making walls 
of stone or iron, as in the majority ot instances the money so expende<l would be 
put to much gieater advantage in tooling a larger ami, making a shed adequate to 
the general requirements of this climate, and providing more catchment for water. 
Though far from picturesque, the straw shed has, many good points to recommend 
it, and much tto is too frequenth unsightly about it could T>e mipioved, with a 
little care and judgment in its const ruction. Forks or prop?, that are intended to 
carry the caves instead of being under them, where they would receive protection 
themselves from the weather, are otten found a foot or more beyond. Large quan¬ 
tities ot W''od are placed on top to keep the wind from blowing off the straw, . dding 
much weight to the rafters, and causing them to sag, when at very little expense the 
v hole root could be covered with wire-netting, winch would also prevent the poultry 
fioin disturbing the straw’. .Another common error is, the centre forks are too *h >rt, 
and in a vain effort t*o raise the roof in the middle too much straw is piled on, with 
the result that a heavy rain forces the forks further into the ground. Where forks 
cannot he got long enough for the middle rows, it i>s better to substitute a straight 
pole, making a cross head with a short piece half morticed and bolted to tlm pole. 
The ridge-pole* <*1111 be fixed to this by placing one each side of the pole, and spiking 
them to the cross piece, or to the pole itself. Immediately over the forks, and 
extending from the ridge to the wall plate, good stout pieces should be laid, -piked 
top and bottom, and allowed to project at least two feet over the wall plates. The 
spaces between these can be filled up with light parallels, about 1£ in. in diameter, 
placed about one foot apart. A good plan is to put a good strong piec‘o of .imber 
over and across the parallels, about midway between the rows of forks, uud reeling on 
the stronger pieces that have been spiked to the ridge and wall plate. This will have 
the effect of concentrating the weight of the straw over the forks. Where a difficulty 
is found in getting sufficient small timber to form the parallels, larger pieces may 
be placed about Two feet apart, and the whole framework covered with a -null’ 
mesh wire-netting, which will take the place of the timber, and also exclude the 
sparrow from the straw m the roof. 1 consider it the better way to roof with loo-t 
straw, and, if feasible, to put all that i- required on at one time, as it then all settles 
down togetliei. 

Trees of almost any kind serve in the summer to cool the air, and give shade, bur. 
unfortunately, the sugar gum, which does so well on clav land, owing to the hare 
ness of its trunk, docs not afford much shelter for stock during winter. African 
box thorn does well in almost any soil, makes a splendid fence, an ideal shelter for 
iambs, might often serve to prevent a sand drift, and it is said that p ml try thrive 
on its leaves and berries. [Tins is so.—Kd.J Natural scrub, where not thick 
enough to prevent the grass from growing, shoulld be allowed to remain on a 
portion of the farm until better shelter has been provided to take its place. Tree 
Jucern, it protected from the stock, will make a good breakvvind, and in a Mine of 
drought might, be the means of saving many animals from starvation. Burning the 
straw where the stripper lias been used to harvest the crop has little to recommend 
ic. In all paddock* that are bare of other shelter «, good big stack of straw should 
he got together and allowed to settle down tight before allowing the cattle to have 
access to it, when it will be found they derive much comfort as well aw a part of thei* 
food, and will gradually convert it into a valuable quantity of manure. Cattle 
require to lay down at night, and during cold weather, and will generally look for 1 
heap of straw or chaff, or some other decaying vegetation which creates warmth 
during decomposition, and unless these comfort* receive the attenvion of their 
owners, many good results that might otherwise be attained will still be warning. 


Davenport, July 9. 

Pr phmi t —Messrs. W. J. Tremlmtli (clmir). F. Pybus, F. B. Rathbone, W. 
Hodshon, sen., 1). j. Brown, A. McDonald, T. McDowell, T. Trottinan, J. 
Roberts, J. Holdsworth, and J. E. Lecky (lion. sec.). 

Minor Industries.—-Mr. Rathbone read a paper on this subject to following 
effect:— 

It has struck me in connection with this branch of the Bureau that of all our members 
only tlwee are engaged in the pursuit to which the Bureau owes its origin. Why if 
rius? Is it because those members who do not belong to the agricultural or pasuira. 
profession have gained sufficient knowledge from their amateur attempts to convince 
them that it is more profitable to be a mechanic or a business man, than to endeavour 
to make a living from the soil? No doubt in theory the life on the land is the ideal 
one, but in practice, I am afraid, it is not such a rosy one as many of us could desire. 
Certain it as that of all the members we have had and now have in this branch 1 
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do not think there one who has, or who is likely to throw up, hit, present nieanb 
of‘livelihood and devote himself to the soil. It is, therefore, 1 think, with great diffi¬ 
dence we should seek to dictate to those who earn their living from the land; how they 
are to do their work? This part of the country never has been nor ever shall be, under 
existing climatic conditions, suitable for agricultural pursuits; and.I regard it a* noth¬ 
ing short of disastrous that so much land has been denuded of timber and natural teed 
in order to bring it under the plough. The driftsand. which is becoming such a serious 
question, in mainly due to the above, and unless this i* speedily recognised and an 
effort made to stop the process we shall find that for every acre brought into cultiva¬ 
tion ten will be destroyed by drift. r Hie position is thus narrowed down to the fact 
that the only thing wc run <k> to engage in these pursuits as a hobby, and not with 
any idea of profit. Whilst gardening and poultry raising are interesting and healthy 
pursuits, ana forming pleading relaxation from our ordinary business, there are several 
other industries which might profitably and pleasurably engage our spare time. Fnc 
other day I bought two flower pots at 9d. each, also a bread crock, lor which l had 
to pay 10/6. The material of these was common vlay, perhaps worth Id., and the 
labour and cost of making was very small. It would be a. very interesting hobby for 
any one to get a work on pottery-making, and experiment with the different clays m 
the district, and see if he could not turn out a few articles o! every-day use. Tlu cost 
of a potter’s wheel«« practically nil, and, provided a man can get the suitable material, 
the cost of a kiln is very small. I am certain there would be enough demand in this 
town alone to keep a man emjdoyed in his spare tune for many a month. Again, how 
many of us grow weeds? We all know how small a quantity of seed, either dower or 
vegetable, we get for 3d. to 6(1. I believe that seeds grown in this; district would in 
time give far better results than those grown in places where the rainfall i<s greater, 
provided care were taken m their selection. The same applies to plants. If any one 
would devote tn> spare time to raising seedlings a market would follow At present 
it may be said there is no demand, but that is becaiHe there is no supply. Any one 
who wants plants or seeds buys the former in Adelaide and the latter at the same place 
or at the local store, simply because you can’t get them el-ewliere. Tanning is another 
lecreation winch could bo profitably indulged in. Kangaroos, wallabies, opossum-., and 
euros are all caught locally, and the wattle tree flourishes, but lias any one seen even 
a rug produced locally? 1 have enumerated only a few pursuits which I believe might 
be pleasurably and profitably indulged in; but, in conclusion, I would like to hroA 
out one item as food h/r thought. At a Bureau meeting a farmer or gardener is ex¬ 
pected to tell all he knows as to the condition of anything he may grow or exhibit. 
fJe opens Ins soul, wo to speak, and confides his methods and procedure to hi* con¬ 
freres. tins is expected. Now m this*, branch we have a number who make their 
living by some handicraft. It may not be possible for them to give us here an exjxosi- 
lion of their work, but suppose they in turn invite us to their respective workshops, 
the iiomvorker can show us how to weld iron and temper tools, he can exploit and 
demonstrate the art of shoeing a horse; the whitesmith can give a practical exposition 
of lire use of the soldering iron, and the uses and reason of the fluxes employed; the 
woodworker can show the advantage* of dovetailing over nailing, and the u*e and 
abuse of the gluepot; and so on with all who do not get their living from tne soil. 
Ine farmer gives his knowledge without stint to those not engaged m working the 
•coils; how will it be for them to impart some of their knowledge to tho*.e who do. 


Saddleworth, July 18. 

Present—Messrs. .J. H. Frost (chair), U. Benger, J. P. Daley, J. H. Ecker- 
raann, W. Hannaford, W. Heaslip, F. Pluecklmhii, J. Scales, F. Waddy, F. 
Coleman (lion, sec.), and one visitor. 

Question Box.—A number of questions were askt'd and answered. 

Stock Inspectors.—Members were advised that the services of the Inspectors 
of Stock were available free of charge. 

Local Fertilizers.—Members were unable to say whether locally manufac¬ 
tured fertilizers were better than the Imported, as few had tried both. [The 
analyses published by the Inspector of Fertilizers show which manures are 
of the highest quality.—Ed.] For wheat some members preferred a slower 
acting manure than for hay crops. On black land guano super, was much 
approved of; on red land mineral super, or Thomas phosphate are favoured. 

Wheat Standard.—This branch favours the standard sample of wheat being 
fixed not later than December 15 in each year. Most members were in favour 
of a 62 -lb. standard. 

Calves as Vealers.— It was considered unprofitable to raise young bull calves 
as vealers where pigs are kept. 
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Ktubblh Burning. -For early given feed stubble burning was recommended 
by some members. 

Late Fallowing. - Late fallowing is considered inferior to early fallowing 
for the folio wing, reasons:—There is less opportunity for weed seeds to ger¬ 
minate, loss rain reaches the subsoil; there is less circulation of air and mois¬ 
ture and opportunity for inert plant foods # to become converted into soluble 
forms by the action of microbes and ferments. Instances of greatly increased 
yields due to early fallowing were given by several members. 

Fertilizers Injuring Seeds.—In respect to probability of the germinating 
powers of seeds being injured through contact with fertilizers, most of the 
members were of opinion that under ordinary conditions with the light dress¬ 
ings generally applied the seed would not be injured. 

Discussing the Journal.—Mr. Adams read a paper on “Hints on Method in 
discussing The Journal and Improving the Meetings of the Bureau:’’— 

Arranging the subject*, of The Journal roughly, we find them under the following 
heads.—Cultivation. Seeds: varieties, qualities, and treatment, for diseases. Fertilizers: 
composition, qualities, and uses. Harvesting: hay, wheat, and other crops. Imple¬ 
ments and machinery. Improvements: buildings, ienoe* and gates, darns, &c. 
Fruitgrowing and vinegrowing. Horse *tock: breeds and health. Cattle: breed*- and 
dairying. Pigs: breeds and bacon-cur.ng. Sheep: breeds and wool. Poultry: breeds, 
disease*, and rearing tor market, &c. Forestry: hedges, fodder plants. Noxious weeds 
and plants. AiiwellaneouH, including costs, markets, and general information. This 
arrangement makes a total of 15 divisions into which the work may be divided, making 
a subject for each one of a Bureau of 15 members. Tile importance of the vanou*' divi¬ 
sions will not be equal in the minds of every person, nor will they have the same value 
iu every locality, but it is very obvious that any s.vstematic method of work, if carried 
out earnestly, is of considerably greater benefit than a haphazard and indefinite course 
of procedure, and will be immensely more effective and complete as well as more plea¬ 
surable to all concerned. Let the work of searching out the various points of interest 
be arranged on the plan of a subject or division of a subject for each member; then the 
one whose special duty it is to look for, sav, cultivation of the land, looks for anything 
to be found on that particular subject, ana if he is not impressed with any onefs views 
as expressed in some portion of The Journal, either for or against, let him state to 
the meeting bis approbation or otherwise of that particular view of the subject, ;>nd so 
lead a discussion on that point. These discussions should be limited to, say, five 
minutes, as if too long the tune required for other topics would be trenched on; but 
if thought expedient any topic might be made the subject of a specially prepared paper 
or speech for a future meeting. The member m charge of a subject or division of a sub¬ 
ject could prepare himself to answ er questions on his particular topic, and look up any 
special point which may not be satisfactorily answered at any meeting offhand f)l 
course, this implies a “Question Box,’’ wdiich is a capital plan for eliciting information, 
and for directing special attention to important subjects. The member wdiose duty it is 
to look up the question would make every endeavour to arrive at a complete solut on of 
any question to any reasonable extent, for his own information as well as for the benefit 
of his fellow-members. In addition to the discussion of The Journal, the mem tiers who 
have special charge of any topic should make that subject a special study, and be called 
upon from time to time to contribute a specially prepared paper *or speech on the 
topic. Of <x>ursc, all, members w r ould read any portion, or all of The Journal, as t.mc or 
inclination may impel them to do for their own information. The one great argu 
ment in favour of the systematising of the study and discussion of The Journal is that 
the work would be in that manner allotted to some one, and not left to chance or 
caprice, and there w r ould be no overlapping nor missing of any needful point of interest. 
Jt would not necessarily mean that every member must study every subject or division* 
but every member would, by this plan, have some assistance from at least a section 
of his fellow-members m the study of the subject he desires to become more acquainted 
with. 


Port Germeln, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. G. Stone (chair), E. G. Rleising, H. ICingcome, D. Thomson, 
W. Holman, W. Head, A. H. Thomas, J. K. Deer, ,T. R. Gluyas/C. O’Loughlin, 
and G. F. Steinthal (hon. sec.). 

General Secretary.—Regret at the resignation of Mr. Molineux and apprecia¬ 
tion of his work were expressed by the members. 

Fertilizers.—The hon. secretary read extract from The Australasian dealing 
with fertilizers,.and an interesting discussion ensued. Local experiences In 
the use of fertilizers were well ventilated. 
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Pyap, July 16. 

Present- Messrs. W. <\ Rodgors (chair), J. Holt, J. Rowes, W. Axon, E. 
Robinson, <\ Rlllett, F. Thiele, G. H. Mills, R. T. H. Cox (limi. secretary), and 
three visitors. 

Vitality of Vegetable Seeds.- - Ms*. Hob in son read extract from Journal deal¬ 
ing with this subject, and an interesting discussion ensued. The members 
were generally of opinion that two years was quite long enough to risk 
keeping vegetable seeds. 

Thin Seeding.—Members were of opinion that as the rainfall was so deti- 
rient in this district thick seeding of wheat was not advisable. 

Planting Vines.—In reply to question as to treatment of vine cuttings, mem¬ 
bers were of opinion that it was best to bury the vines until springtime, and 
then plant out 0 in. apart in rows and water well during the summer. For 
planting out in the vineyard i) ft. by 0 ft., or 10 ft. by 8 ft., with intermediate 
roadways was favoured. 


Booleroo Centre, July 18. 

Present Messrs. W. II. Not tie (chair), l)r. Steven, J. Pepper, S. T. Parsons, 
and F. McMartin (lion. sec). 

Annual Report.—Ten meetings held during the year, with average atten¬ 
dance of o\er nine. Eight papers have been read and discussed. 

General Secretary Regret was expressed at causes necessitating the re¬ 
signation of Mr. Moiineux, members being of opinion that his services had 
been of great value, not only to the members of the Bureau, but to Hie pro¬ 
ducers of the State generally. 

Keeping Land Clean. -The Chairman initiated discussion on this subject, 
lie only crops his land once in three years, and keejjs sheep to graze on it, 
and yet finds weeds like the native poppy, sheep weed, and others on the 
increase. Mr. Repper considered the late rains and dry spring weather ex¬ 
perienced of recent years were to a great extent responsible for the weedi- 
ncss of the wheat crops. Mr. Parsons was fallowing this year with the 
scarifier, his object being to cover the seeds of weeds only to a shallow depth 
to induce germination, and then rework the land to clean it. 


Brlnkworth, June 20. 

Present- Messrs. A. L. McEwin (chair), J. F. Everett. W. Welke, II. J. 
YVelke, A. W. Morrison, W. II. Pearce, J. Cross, J. Stott (hon. secretary), and 
four visitors. 

Officers.—Messrs. A. L. McEwin and J. Stott were re-elected Chairman and 
hon. secretary respectively, and Mr. J. Cross elected Vice-Chairman. 

Complete Harvesters.- At previous meeting Mr. Morrison read the following 
paper on this subject:— 

As we are always on the watch for the best way to carry out agricultural opera 
tions, I will give my experience of the harvester I purchased last year. 1 am quite 
satisfied with the working oi the machine. The draught is no more than many of 
our ordinary strippers, four horses working it easily, the machine bringing in the 
grain in a splendid marketable condition. I would not like to go back to *irpper 
and winnower. I cannot complain about loss of grain; in fact, 1 am «ure I gained 
in this respect, and never had a better cleaned sample. We had no headings to 
bother us, as they had to go back till beaten out. We stripped and cleaned with 
the machine 131 bags of red straw wheat, and all the offal we had was one half bag 
of small wheat. This variety was affected with rust. Dart’s Imperial, which was 
not so much affected with rust, had less offal, and the harvester made a splendid 
job of it. We saved the greater part of the chaff, and by a little more tixmg up 
could save the lot. We started very early in the morning, and often it was so 
damp, the chaff would not leave the rib of the head, and on picking some of it 
off and rubbing it in the hand there was no grain to be found. The mach ne is 
so simple and strongly built that 1 see nothing in the way of its lasting for years. It 
me , n< jthing duplicates, and is as good as when purchased. 1 thought 
the dust and chaff would be very troublesome, but as it is blown out in rear away 
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from the driver, it is no worst* than from an ordinary (stripper. In my opinion, the 
harvester i« the coming machine. I do not sa\ that u man having good machines is 
going to thrmv them iu\'a\ and buy harvesters, but as the ordinary machines g^fr 
worn out, replace them with the harvester. Jt has been said that it will do awaj 
with a lot o) lalnuir. but the same has been said about every labour-saving machin* 
that omits on the iann. I hold that the film % or man who brings out any machine 
or implement that will do its work well and lighten the labour on the soil goes a long 
way to settle the vexed question oi how to keep the boys on the farm. 

Mouthers on the whole won* decidedly favourable to the new machine, but 
hold that if a farmer lias a stripper in good order it would he a mistake to dis¬ 
card it and cast aside a machine representing a considerable amount of money. 


Inkerman, July 17. 

Present-— Messrs. J. Sampson (chair), A. Tozcr, F. C\ Smart, W. Board, IX 
Fraser, K. Kennedy. \\\ W. Mugford, J. Loin man. C. E. Daniel (lion, sec.), and 
one visitor. 

General Secretary.—Regret was expressed at resignation of Mr. Molineux, 
who, in the opinion of members, had done a great work for the farmers of the 
State. 

Horses. -Mr. Loniman initiated discussion on the horse to keep and horse 
not to keep. He considered that the horse they should keep should be one 
that you could lay a board on its hack and touch the rump, wither, and poll. 
This horse, properly broken and handled, will prove staunch and reliable. The 
farmer should not keep the horse with full glassy eye, arched neck, high step, 
flash, showy look, and with head carried high. Such a horse is seldom 
staunch, and although it may get over more ground in a day than the other it 
will look the worse at night, and if spelled for a few days the plough will have 
to he pulled out of the ground before lie will start. Great care should be 
given to the selection of both sire and dam for breeding purposes* Mr. Kenne¬ 
dy also objected to the horse holding his head high when starting, hut liked an 
animal with arched neck, flue head, and bright eye. Mr. Smart said the 
farmer with a limited number of mares and the class of stallions travelling 
the district had little choice in the matter. Mr. Lomman said he found the 
level topped horses usually had good shoulders for the collar, whereas one 
with arched neck and high wither generally had wedge-shaped shoulders. 
Members agreed that the Slate was losing ground as regards draught stock, 
through absence of importations of good animals. 

Water Supply.—It was agreed that the district would benefit immensely 
from a permanent supply of water, and it was decided to support proposals 
to secure water from the Barossa scheme. 


Reeves Plains, July 18. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. George (chair), J. G. Folland, W. Cawrse, E. Han¬ 
cock. It. H. Oliver, II. Day, W. Day. A. Arnold, M. Reehter, J. McCord (hon. 
secretary), and several visitors. 

Fallowing.—Mr. W. Day read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:— 

To grow wheat or hay successfully in this district it is necessary to fallow. Tbe 
land must be ploughed or loosened up in some way, so that it can absorb and retain 
the moisture. Plough any sticky or loose soil before the winter rain, as the work is 
more easily and quickly* done then, the horses being stronger, and the days 
longer. I do not recommend ploughing dry in sandy awl, as it does not work as 
well afterwards. After seeding is finished, fallowing should be commenced as soon 
as possible. To get over the ground quickly while it is wet. and ploughing, is 
heavy work, scarify the ground, especially stubble land, as the latter does not plough 
very well when it is loose and wet. Scarify it once, and then leave for a month or 
six weeks before going over it again. If you want to work the ground deeply, 
take up every other tine in the scarifier to reduce the draught. It will do just 
as good work this way, tbe main object being to loosen the ground and bury any 
seeds, t do not think it necessary to plough or scarify more than three or fom 
inches deep. After fallowing is finished, or perhaps before, harrow well. Har- 
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rowing is very beneficial if done at tbe proper time, a* it not only kills a lot of 
weeds, but helps to get the fallow in good order. I do not favour rolling fallow 
unless it is ploughed late, and is dry and cloddy. Even then harrows will do more 
good if worked after a rain sufficient to soften the clod*. I do not think after 
working of fallow is necessary, except to keep the weeds down. A scarifying is 
quite sufficient if done in October, but early tallow will generally want more than 
that. Sandy or light land should be worked as little as possible — it is better to 
fallow it later than heavy land. Do not work the tallow when it is dry and dusty 
if it can be avoided. We often get some showery weather or a thunderstorm 
in the summer, and any working tlmt is necessary should be done immediately 
after rain. Much depends on the sort of plough used in fallowing on the different 
sorts of land. Most of ue are used to the long mould board and coulter, like those 
on Howard’s and Ran some's ploughs. I think these are quite unnecessary, a short 
board being far before them. It will turn the work quite as well, and break the soil 
up much more, saving a lot of labour, and making the draught much lighter. Another 
thing, most ploughs are made too heavy; quite out of proportion of the work that is 
required of them. 

Mr. Hancock did not believe in dry fallow; far better results were obtained 
if the land is ploughed when wet. Working was the main thing; fallow land 
could not he worked too much. He would keep the harrows light up to the 
plough. Mr. Arnold would have fallowing finished by the end of July, but 
did not believe in too much working. He thought 3 in. deep enough to plough. 
Mr. Hechter said dry fallowing gave good results, but the land would require 
a great deal of working when wet. Scarifying would do on light land, but 
not on heavy soils. The newer ploughs were lighter and better than the 
old-fashioned kinds. Mr. Folland admitted that early fallowing gave the best 
crops, but if much stock is kept early fallowing is impossible, as the feed did 
not grow until late. He did not believe in deep working. Mr. Oliver found 
scarifying made more work than ploughing, but it was the best way to clean 
the land. He believed in summer fallowing. The Chairman said everything 
depended on the soil to be treated: different soils required to be worked diffe¬ 
rently. August was time enough to finish fallowing. Mr. H. Day did not har¬ 
row sandy soil, nor did he agree with the paper as to summer fallowing. He 
did not think the fallows could he worked too much. 


Redhtll, July 15. 

Present- Messrs. D. TJtligow (chair), R. T. Xicholls, O. Brown, R. H. Riviour, 
A. A. Robertson, F. Wheaton, D. Steele, J. X. Lithgow (hon. secretary), and 
one visitor. 

Improving Usefulness of Branch.—Mr. Brown thought that to increase the 
interest of the general public in the work of the Bureau, and to give outsiders 
a chance to learn the aims and objects of the institution, it would be a good 
plan If two or three of those longest on the roll retired each year, and the va¬ 
cancies were filled by gentlemen nominated by the public. If visits to neigh¬ 
bouring branches could he arranged occasionally the meetings would be more 
interesting and Instructive. Some of the members failed to see that any good 
would result from the adoption of Mr. Brown’s suggestion. Members did not 
think any advantage would be derived from the notification of day of meeting 
in The Journal of Agriculture as often, owing to various causes, the dates had 
to be altered. 


Port Elliot, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. J. McLeod (chair). H. Welch, H. Green, F. Basham. W. W. 
Hargreaves, S. Inglis, H. Gray, and J. Brown (hon. secretary). 

Conference.—It was decided to arrange for Conference of Branches at Port 
Elliot on August 16, and to invite officers of the Department of Agriculture to 
attend. Several papers were promised, and the co-operation of all the sur¬ 
rounding branches of the Bureau is sought. 

Shearing Sheep.—Mr. Basham read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:— 

He did not suppose his method of shearing the only right one, or the be*»t, for 
he hod seen many different shearers at work, and hardly two shear alike. To make 
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the sheep look well after beini? shorn, and to keep the fleece the least broken, he 
found B.B or TALK. sheepshears best. The blades should be aa straight a* 
possible, and tempered well down. Fit them up with a driver, &c.,,and grind with 
a flat and even bevel on. each blade. Select a turke.v sitone with as many small 
white speck* and little holes like as if it had been stabbed with a pm a« you can 
get. Use plenty of oil when sharpening. Having good sharp shears, catch the 
sheep, stoop down and place your arm* round it* body, and carry to the shearing 
board, and sit it up on its rump, facing the way you want it to go when shorn. Place 
the forelegs at the back of your left arm, and keep the animal as upright as pos 
sible. l"bp the shears in the right hand, commencing at the lower part the 
brisket, and shear in an upward direction. W hen you have the brisket nicely 
cleaned, turn your right elbow in towards your ribs, and run from the right of the 
brisket with a wide blow down to the flank, with both blades under the wool, and 
break it out with the hand that you have the shears in. Then commence shearing 
across, below the brisket, and go aero** to the near side about the same distance a* 
you shore down on the off side. Takt the belly fleece m the left hand and break it 
off and lay it a*»ide, to be removed by the woolpickei Then clean out the crutch, 
and shear over towards the tail as far as you can reach easily. dean the inside of 
the off hind leg, commencing at the hoof and come down toward the crutch fake 
as large a blow on all trimmings as you can, and bv no means shear across any of 
the legs, or it will make them look very bad. Commence also at the hoof of the near 
hind leg, and come down on the outside, and shear over the hind leg. Turn your 
elbow m and shear up toward the hoof on the inside of the near leg. Then place 
jour right foot between the sheep's hind log* and the left leg at tne back of the 
sheep, with your foot well under its rump. Allow it to lean a little forward. Place 
fts off fore leg at the back of your right leg. Take hold of the sheep across the nose 
with the left hand, and the neck of the sheep across your leg above the knee. Com¬ 
mence shearing at the top of the brisket. Keep both blades under the wool. Shear 
up the side of neck, and mn the shears out under the off ear. Then break it out 
'with the shears closed m your hand. Work around the neck by commencing Pi so at 
the top of the brisket, ivith all blows running up to the bead, until you have shorn 
to the back of the neck. Shear across the shoulder within about two or three inches 
of the centre of the back. By going too far the fleece is often cut through w»th the 
shears, and also by going too far over while going down the first side of the tJieep, 
especially if you are shearing heavy woolled merino sheep, the weight -of th e wool 
hanging that you have shorn off the first side will break down the centre of the 
fleece. When you have shorn dctvvn to the rump, then shear well over the rump 
and tail Lift the wool that you have shorn off the lower part of the sheep with 
the points of the shears, and lift it away to the left. By doing so it places that part 
of the fleece in the r’glit [xisition for picking up, and also prevents treading upon the 
fleece Place your right foot over the rump of the sheep. Let the sheep lay a little 
on its right side, and commence shearing at the rump, and shear up the back of the 
sheep with two or three wide blows. When you hare shorn well over the backbone, 
rise the sheep m an upright position. When shearing on the body of the sheep keep 
the top blade of your shears w r ell down on the sheep's pelt to avoid making 
ridges, and also keep the heel of the shears low to avoid leaving little bunchee of 
wool and cutting the wool twice. He found if he did not keep the thumb of the 
right hand well down on the body of the sheep as a sort of a gauge to prevent you 
irom making uneven blotvs, it was an easy matter to rise your hand and out the wool 
with one chop, and lower your hand and cut the wrool low with the next chop. 
V\ hen you have risen the sheep, place its head between your legs and go down the 
on side and finish on the off hind leg If the woolpicker understands his> work, thi 
liecce will be in a good position for picking up and putting cm the wool table. 


Nantawarra, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. James Nicliolls (chair), R. Nicliolls, T. Dixon, jun., G. Bell¬ 
ing, E. J. Herbert, A. F. Herbert, S. Sleep, J. W. Dali, R. Upplll, A. L. Green- 
shields, H. J. Spencer (lion, secretary), and three visitors. 

Woolclassing. ~ On July 3 Mr. George Jeffrey gave an address on wool and 
Sheep, and steps are being taken to form a class on woolclassing under his su¬ 
pervision. 

Horsehreeding.— Mr. Belling said he noticed a correspondent in one of the 
daily papers criticising paper read by him at previous meeting. His critic 
stated that third-rate stallions often produced good useful horses from inferior 
mares. Mr. Belling considered if this was his critic’s actual experience he had 
better luck than any other liorsebroeder he had come across. 

Horse Complaints.— Mr. Greensliields said one of his horses was suffering 
from swollen glands in the neck, different, however, from strangles. It could 
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eat a little green feed, hut not without coughing. It cannot swallow water, 
and the breathing is heavy, f Chief Inspector of Stock advises applying hot 
fomentations to neck, and to sprinkle a few drops of carbolic on hot bran for 
the animal to inhale. Fhit 2 to li drains nitrate of potash in bucket of drink¬ 
ing water. If swelling is persistent apply blister. —Ed. | Mr. R. Nieholls had 
a horse doing ordinary farm work which, even when simply driven to the 
paddock, pants very badly. It has been fed on luiy, rather rusty, for four or 
five months, and he wished to know whether this was likely to be the cause. 
(Mr. Valentine thinks the dry rusty hay lias brought on a tendency to broken 
wind, and advises change to succulent feed.—Ed. 1 The hon. secretary re¬ 
ferred to enquiry from Pine Forest Branch re “bandy legged'* horseB, and 
thought complaint the same as described in report of Nantawarra Branch in 
September, 11*01. issue of Journal of Agriculture, page 102. 

Annual Report. - Ten meetings held during the year, with average atten¬ 
dance 0.2 members and AA visitors. Six: papers read and discussed. Meetings 
generally ha\o been well attended and instructive. Officers thanked and re¬ 
elected 

Pickling Wheat. Report of Koolunga Branch in July issue of Journal of 
Agriculture dealing with difficulty of floating off hunt halls when pickling in 
cask was referred to. Several of the members of this branch have pickled 
their seed wheat in this way, and float out nearly all the bunt balls; they 
have the pickle in a tub, and let the wheat run gently in. If bunt balls are 
loaded with wheat they cannot rise and he floated off. 

Pruning of Vines and Fruit Trees— Mr. O. Uppill, a visitor, read a paper on 
this subject to the following effect — 

In starting to prime a young tree it is usuallv considered necessary to retain about 
ilneeof t lie best youngshoots to form the crown If the branches on the tree received from 
the nursery start higher than 18 m. or 2 ft. from the ground, cut them down to that 
height. This would perhaps appear to thiow the tree back a little, but it would be 
found to be the better plan m the end, a* the tree, if left on a long stem, in a few years 
would be quite out of reach, having a long, bare, useless stgm, with the top exposed, 
which would eventually lie broken down b\ the wind. Next year leave two shoot* 
on each of the shoots of previous \ear's growth, and keep the six going till you have 
12, when you can consider your tree formed In cutting back these xho'.«ts ©a on 
year it is always advisable to cut off when there are two W'<od buds, one pom ting to¬ 
wards the centre of the tree, and the other outwards. [This position for buds should 
onlv be adopted after tile third \ear—Kd. | Finis the tree will be kept the ngh*- 
fJiape and ovenh balanced. I p to tins stage the same thing would apply to almost 
every kind ot fruit tree. At thiee \eor< the tree should l>e fairly sha]>ed, and apricots 
nnu peaches will usuallv start bearing. The pruner must then begin to look after the 
fruit woo(l. If a shoot has no further buds an it, it should be cut back to one bud, 
and the following year it will throw out a good fruit-lwariug shoot. After the 
peach has been bearing a few years it will be necessary to reduce the fruit spur# 
wherever possible, so as to ke*»p the tree from running itself out. fit is important 
that this should bo attended to from the ver\ first rear —•Ed.] There is a goo 1 
deal of difference in the pruning of apricots and peaches The peach bears its fnrt 
on the previous year's wood, mul the wood will only bear once. In shortening back 
spurs gieat care should be taken to cut off at a wood bud Otherwise the spur will 
die back. In leaving spurs on any kind of tree do not leave too strong a shoot, 
if cut for a spur it will probably throw out an even stronger growth, and rob the main 
limb of the tree. The apricot bears its fruit on spurs thrown out on the previous sea¬ 
son's wood. <Tt mar be necessarv to top back some of these spurs a little or so as to 
prevent the Iree from o\erbeanng. The pruning of the spurs should be such as to *n- 
duce from them a good growth of new fruit wood for the following year When t.he 
tree gets from 7 to 10 years old it will be necessary to shorten back and thin out 
the fnmbearing wood. 

The principles referred to for the shaping of apricots and peaches to a certain ex¬ 
tent apply to most other fruit trees. Apples, pears, plums, and quinces, after reach¬ 
ing the stage mentioned in the early part of my paper, will need very little pruning at 
all, as if planted in rich soil and pruned to any extent it will perhaps be a difficult 
matter to get; them to bear. It will be necessary to keep the main limbs going in tht 
right direction, taking out any limlm that cross epch other, and thinning out a litt'e. 
If grown on poorer land, it may be necessary to shorten back the main growing limbs 
more after the atvle of an apricot. I would consider June and July the best time for 
pruning: th« apple, pear, and plum may lx* dealt with a little earlier without much 
disadvantage accruing; but with the. peach and the apricot late work has its adantage*, 
as in pruning the apricot spurs the wood buds can be more readily detected. 

Vines.—A vine should lx* started with two shoots about 6 in. from the ground. 
These shoots can lx* cut back, leaving two buds, cutting through the centre of tin 
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tJhird so as to keep anydampnese from going down the centre of the wood and killing 
the end of the sjnir. The following year there w*ill in all probability be four shoot* 
which should be cut back as before, and the following year about six may be lett. 
This, of course, will depend uj>on the strength of the vine. It may be necessary 
to leave more or less. At this stage the vine will be nicely formed, and will only require 
one spur to be left on each of the previous year’s pruning. If possible, always take 
off the top one of the two shoots, cutting out the piece of previous season's wood down 
close to the spur that is left. By doing this the vine can always be kept back, giving 
it more vigour, and not allowing it to get away into long and useless branches that 
would be m the road of ploughing, and exposed to the wind. In rod pruning the rod 
or rods should always be left on a piece of wood that can be taken out the follow* 
ing year. r Jhe rod should be left long enough to be taken over the centre of the 
vine in a circle andl tied to the butt. Thus the grajies will hang nicely underneath, 
and will be well sheltered. In leaving iwo rods they will not require to t>e left auite so 
long as the one, and will be brought over the vine in the other case, and tne two 
ends tied together in the centre. A vine that is rod-pruned will not require as many 
spurs as one that is spur-pruned. Enough should he left to keep the vine in shapu 
and allow for the rods to be left the following season. Rod pruning is applied princi¬ 
pally to shy bearing varieties. A water shoot should never be left for a rod or epur, 
as they will not bear till the second year. In cutting them out, or any other growth* 
from the main stems, always cut as closely as posable, so as to take off any eyes that 
are at the butt of the growth, as these, of course, if left, will grow again the following 
season, and will to some extent rob the rest of the vine that lias to bear the fruit. 

In the discussion which followed the question of summer pruning was re¬ 
ferred to. It was agreed that to secure success in this district fruit trees must 
be given plenty of room. Mr. TTppill has planted his 27 ft. apart on the square, 
but would now advise planting at least 30 ft. each way. Some members’ trees 
were dying, the dry seasons and salt at the roots being blamed. Mr. tlppill, 
sen., said that even in this locality fruit trees would prove longlived if planted 
far enough apart, and the land was well cultivated. 


Mount Remarkable, July 17. 

Present-—Messrs. C. E. Jorgensen (chair), W. Lange, T. P. Yates, \V. Foot, J. 
McIntosh, and J. O’Connell (hon. sec.). 

Central Bureau.—A vote of thanks was accorded to the members of the Cen¬ 
tral Bureau for the work they had done to advance the agricultural interests 
of the State, and regret expressed at the necessity for the alterations that had 
been made. The Chairman appealed to the members to do all in their power 
to advance the interests of the Bureau, and to collect information for publica¬ 
tion in The Journal of Agriculture. 

Manures and Fodder.—The hon. secretary read extracts from The Austra¬ 
lasian dealing with the use of commercial fertilizers, and the conservation of 
wheat chaff, straw, &c. An interesting discussion ensued. 

Tobacco.—The Chairman read account of visit to the tobacco growing dis¬ 
tricts of Victoria, and stated that he had grown good tobacco at Moppa, and 
was convinced that it could be grown successfully in the gullies around Mount 
Remarkable. It was decided to procure seed of tobacco, one member offering 
to carry out experiments. 


Koolungra, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (chair), J. Button, E. J. Shipway, J. Sandow, 
R. Lawry, O. J. Allen, W. T. Cooper, <L Jose, J. Pengilly, J. W. Atkinson, W. 
Aunger, J. O. Noack (hon. sec.), and three visitors. 

Meetings of Bureau.—It was decided that in opinion of members economy 
might be effected in the working of the bureau by having the dates of meet¬ 
ings inserted in The Journal instead of each hon. secretary notifying the indi¬ 
vidual members. (Hon. secretaries have already ben asked to notify me of 
dates of meetings of the branches.—Ed. 1 

Agricultural Plots.—A handsome framed certificate was presented to Mr. J. 
Sandow as winner of prize offered for the best agricultural experiment plots 
in the district. 

Agricultural Education.—Mr. Sandow rpad a paper on this subject. He con¬ 
tended that the farmer requires a good education to be successful, and the 
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State should do what it can to give the younger generation facilities for secur¬ 
ing such education. He claimed that the Agricultural Bureau had done more 
than any other organization to improve our system of farming. They had a 
good Agricultural College, but he thought it should be kept provided with the 
best and most up-to-date implements. There was also an Agricultural School 
in Adelaide, but to him it always seemed a mistake to have this in the city 
instead of in an agricultural centre. Then they had school teachers giving les¬ 
sons in agriculture, but he thought the whole system was wrong. These insti¬ 
tutions, if properly worked, would doubtless do much good, but unless they 
were placed under the control of properly trained, as well as practical men, 
they would not be a success. The members of the Bureau might assist in the 
work if the Department would provide suitable plots of land, as well as mate¬ 
rials for experiments. If this were done he had no doubt that members would 
be prepared to lend ploughs and teams, and also to instruct the boys in the 
practical work. Several members opposed the idea of the public schools taking 
up tin* teaching of agriculture, considering that owing to the manner in which 
the work was done it could not possibly result in much practical benefit. 


Kanmantoo, July 21. 

Present—Messrs. T. Hair (chair), P. Lewis. W. G. Mills, F. Hair, J. Downing, 
and F. Lehmann (hon. sec.). 

Agricultural Education.- An animated discussion took place on the objects 
of the Agricultural School, and the opinion was expressed that if such a school 
was carried on on proper lines and brought prominently before the farmers 
it would soon become self-supporting, as they would be glad to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity of giving their sons a good education, particularly in 
respect to scientific agriculture. The absolute necessity for such a school 
was admitted by the members. 


Riverton, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. \V. Ilaunaford (chair). Dr. Glynn, A. J. Davis, D. Kirk. 
F. M. Calf, M. B. Davis, J. \V. Kelly, T. Gravestack, Elliot Kelly, H. A. Hussey 
(hon. sec.), and three visitors. 

Annual Report.—The hon. secretary gave his ninth consecutive annual re¬ 
port. Eight meetings had been held, with an average attendance of about 
eight members. Two papers had been read, and various matters of practical 
interest discussed. One important point taken up during the year is the 
manuring of pasture lauds, experiments being undertaken by two members, 
under the supervision of the Inspector of Fertilisers. The manuring of vine¬ 
yards is also being tested by local vignerons. Mr. Hussey was thanked for his 
services, and elected Chairman and hon. secretary for ensuing year, Mr. W. 
Hannaford being elected Vice-Chairman. 

Soils.—Air. Hussey read a very interesting paper on “Mother Earth—Varie¬ 
ties and Constituents," culled from various authors, and arranged with notes 
having reference to local conditions. The paper was greatly appreciated by 
members, who accorded Mr. Hussey a vote of thanks for the trouble he had 
taken In preparing the paper. [We art* pleased to note the interest taken in 
this subject of late by quite a number of bureau members. Such papers can¬ 
not fail to result in good, and we regret that we cannot publish them all. 
The members are, however, to bo heartily commended for their zeal in their 
self-imposed labours for the benefit of their fellow-members.—Ed.] 

Stock Complaint.—The hon. secretary tabled piece of bony matter taken 
from the gums of a horse. It weighed 21 oz M and although detached from the 
teeth the substance appears to grow while under the gums. Several similar 
growths have been removed from horses’ mouths of late in this district. 

Season.—Members reported that the season had been very dry and cold: 
severe frosts have retarded the growth of the crops and feed. Nice rains have, 
however, been recorded this week. Record for six months ending June 30, 
8.26 in. 
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Clare, July II. 

Prew.*ut—Messrs. W. Kelly (chair), G. Lloyd. S. C. Bray, H. Carter, and W. 8. 
Birks (lion. see.). 

Agricultural Education.—Mr. H. Adams read a paper .on “The Teaching of 
Agriculture in South Australia/’ He traced the gradual improvement in agri¬ 
cultural operation, the establishment of the Hoseworthy Agricultural College, 
and the work done by that institution. The work in connection with agricul¬ 
tural education carried out in different parts of the country at the 
public schools was also referred to. At present, owing to the hap¬ 
hazard way in which the work had to be carried on, the teachers were ham¬ 
pered, and the results were not satisfactory. Properly trained teachers for 
the agricultural schools were necessary, and funds were required for experi¬ 
mental work. The Agricultural Bureau had done splendid work, and he 
thought there was much to be said in favour of Mr. Grasby’s suggestions for 
reading courses, circulating libraries, lectures in connection with the 
branches. There is one thing which the various bureaus might do, and that 
is to endeavour to create in the minds of the people generally, and of the 
governing bodies in particular, the absolute necessity, as well ns the immense 
benefit to the State and the people, of the further development and extension 
of agricultural and scientific teaching in every shape and form. It is certain 
that when the public do become alive to the pressing need of the time there 
will be such a “push on” given to the mueh-to-be-desired work as will assist 
very materially to lift South Australia and its people out of this condition of 
agricultural and general depression., and place this State In the forefront of 
successful countries. The extension of agricultural teaching will necessitate 
the expenditure of more money than is now spent; but besides being a fair 
and right use of public money it will also give direct results, as well as assist 
in bringing about a more prosperous condition in general, and so be a judicious 
as well as necessary outlay. 


Port Brougrhton, July II. 

Present—Messrs. W. R. Whittaker (chair), G. Pattingale, A. Button, W. J. 
Dalby, and J. Harford (hon. sec.). 

Sand Drifts.—Mr. Dalby read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect 

There was the good side as well as the evil of sand drifts. Fallow is one of the 
principal causes of drift; the object of fallowing was to keep the land free of vegci¬ 
tation for the season, and the earlier in the winter it is ploughed up* the better. It 
must be cultivated to keep the land m condition to enable the farmer to cotaamence 
seeding before ram the next season, if necessary. In this district tallowing ik both a 
boon and a drawback, as their sandhills drift badly. This drift over the flats forms 
a mulch and does the land good, the moisture being retained 'longer than otherwise 
would be the case, resulting m better crops being obtained. Unfortunately there is 
the evil side of the question. The sand does not stop on the flats, but drifts over fen 
ces and on to the roads, doing considerable damage. In many cases the chain roads 
are in a deplorable condition from this trouble, and something must be done to prevent 
what will certainty prove a serious calamity. It the present system of fallowing is con¬ 
tinued the flats will in the course of 15 years or more become covered 6 or 7 in. deep 
with sand, and when this happens there will l>e nothing whatever to check the sand. 
Fences will be covered, roaas blocked, and other damage done. As to effective re¬ 
medies there was much divergence of opinion. The drift was, in his opinion, largel> 
due to the destruction of the root fibres and humus, leaving nothing to hold the 
particles of sand together. The wanton destruction of timber allows the summer 
wind free acape. We have no timber reserves in this district, and some of those 
,who first clamoured for the disposal of the timbered lands are now loudest in advocat¬ 
ing tree planting by the Government. If the sandhills are fleft unploughed, and the 
grass is allowed to grow and mature, they will not drift. Ploughing in a good coal 
of grass and old straw would materially help in stopping drift, and if this practice 
were continued for some years he did not see why the hills should not become fixed, 
as was the case when they were full of leaves, roots, and fibres of bushes and trees 
which originally grew on them. If, however, feeding the land bare before ploughing 
and burning stubble, Ac., is continued the sandhills will continue to drift. 

Discussion ensued, members generally being of opinion that Mr. Dalby had 
grasped the main points of what at present is a very serious position. Mr. Pat¬ 
tingale thought that grazing sheep, which broke the surface crust, was largely 
to blame for the trouble. 
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Scales Bay, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. J. Roberts (chair), A. Plush, A. Newbold, R. S. Thomas. 
Cr. Newbold, E. R. Aitchison, 1). P. Thomas (lion, sec.), and four visitors. 

Eaglehawks as Rabbit Destroyers.—Mr. R. S. Thomas reported that the pre¬ 
vious day he had visited an eagleliawk’s nest, and saw fully a hundred rabbit 
skeletons beneath the nest. Mr. Aitchison had seen a nest oil his land, and 
believed there w T ere more than a hundred rabbit skeletons beneath it. Mr. 
Plush also had noticed the good done by eaglehawks. 

Damp Super.—Mr. Plush had noticed statement in The Journal of Agricul¬ 
ture that the best material for mixing with damp super was sheep manure 
treated with sulphuric acid. He wished to know what proportion of acid 
should be used, and where to secure the acid. 

Season.—The weather during the early part of July was very cold and dry, 
heavy frosts prevailing. Fine rains have since been recorded, but there is as 
yet no feed to speak of, and the crops are very backward. 


Applla-Yarrowle, July 18. 

Present—Messrs. P. Lawson (chair). J. (\ W. Keller, A. Fox, J. Wilsdon, J. 
H. Bottrall, N. Hannagan, J. Daly, E. ( atford, (J. A. A. Becker, W. C. Francis, 
C. G. F. Bauer (hou. sec.), and two visitors. 

Annual Report.—The lion, secretary’s report showed that during the year 
seven meetings were held, witli an average attendance of nearly eleven mem¬ 
bers. The second show of products of the district was held in March, and was 
very successful. A public trial of cultivators was also successfully carried 
out. No papers had been read during the year, and visitors were few; in both 
matters he hoped then* would be a marked improvement during the coming 
year. Mr. Bauer was thanked for his services, and re-elected hon. secretary. 
Messrs. J. O. W. Keller and W. <\ Francis were elected Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman respectively. 

Harrowing After Drilling.—Discussion on this subject took place, but mem¬ 
bers differed in their opinions as to whether harrowing was necessary or ad¬ 
visable. 


Renmark, July 17. * 

Present—Messrs. E. Taylor (chair), A. S. Johns, R. Nuthall, F. Turner, R. 
Kelly, F. Cole (hon. sec.), and three visitors. 

Plants for Alkali Soils.—-The Chairman read an article by Dr. R. H. Lough- 
bridge, of the California Agricultural College, on tolerance by various plants 
of alkali, the conclusions arrived at being as follow:— 

1. Grapes and olives thus far stand at the head among fruits in their tolerance of 
each of the alkali salts; oranges grew in a larger amount of carbonate than did 
the olive, but that salt was chiefly held below the two surface feet. On the other 
hand, the lemon seems tk) be the most sensitive to the effects of alkali, especially to 
common salt, and next to it the orange. 

2. The amount tolerated depends largely upon the distribution of the several salts 
in the vertical soil-column, the injury being most severe in the surface foot, wheie 
under the influence of the unfortunate practice of surface irrigation the feeding root¬ 
lets are usually found. It is therefore important that in alkali regions such methods 
of culture and irrigation should be followed as to encourage deep rooting on the part 
of crops. 

3. The amount tolerated varies with the variety of the same plant, as shown m 
the grape. 

4. (The amount of alkali tolerated 'by the various cultures varies with the nature of 
the soil. It is lowest in heavy clay soils and fine-grained soils in which the down¬ 
ward movshnent of the plant is restricted; and highest in loam and sandy soils 
which the roots have freedom of penetration. 

5. Lands heavily charged with alkali may often be made productive for certain crops 
by Che application of irrigation water in sufficient amount to leach, the salts down to 
a tenth or several (6 or 6) feet, and by preventing their subsequent rise by proper 
mulching or cultivation, until the foliage of the plant itself will prevent evaporation 
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of the soil moj&ture from the surface of the ground. Alfalfa culture has thus been 
made highly profitable m lands once so stiongb charged with alkali as to kill all vege¬ 
tation. 

C. The reclamation of lands charged with carbonate of soda by neutralization with 
gypsum venders jwssible the profitable planting of such crops, as withstand large 
amounts of common salt or of gl’auber salt. 

7. Sulphate of soda (glauber salt) is hurtful only when present in very large 
amounts, most cultures doing well m more than 10,000 lb. per acre in four feet depth; 
saltbush, hairy vclch, alfalfa, and sorghum grew well in more than 61,000 lb. 

8. Barley is better adapted to alkali lands than is wheat, for it will withstand the 
affects of twice the amount of carbonate of soda and common salt. Of course the car¬ 
bonate may be neutralized with gypsum, and in the absence of much common salt 
will j>ennit of the growth of excellent crops of wheat, but where the amount of com¬ 
mon salt exceeds 5,000 lb. barley should be given the preference over wheat. 

Highest amount of alkali in which fruit trees were found unaffected:-- 
Pounds per acre in four feet depths. 

Sulphates Carbonate Chloride Total. 

Glauber Salt. Sal. Soda. Ctom. $alt 


Grapes. 40,800 7,550 9,640 45,760 

Olives. 30,640 2,880 6,640 40,160 

Oranges. 18,600 3,840 3,360 21,840 

Peaches. 9,600 680 1,000 11,280 

Apricots. 8,640 480 960 10,080 

Lemons. 4,480 480 800 5,760 

Alfalfa. 120,480 2,360 5,760 110,320 


Mr. Johns’s experience led him to believe that lucerne would thrive on alkali 
land once it got a start; great benefit would result from a good flooding before 
planting to leach out the salts. 

General Secretary.—Regret was expressed at Mr. Molineux’s resignation, 
and members testified their appreciation of the work he had carried on for 
the benefit of the producers. 

Pruning Demonstration.—It was decided to arrange for demonstrations by 
an expert in the pruning of fruit trees, members agreeing to subscribe to 
necessary’ expenses in connection with same. It was also decided to invite 
Prof. Perkins and Mr. Quinn to visit the district for the purpose of giving de¬ 
monstrations in the pruning of vines and fruit trees. 


Pyap, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. J. Green (chair), J. Jones, H. Rlizard, W. Tuck, C. H. Perry, 
F. Starr, and J. J. Odgers (hon. sec.). 

Orange Trees Killed.—Mr. Green reported that his orange trees were barked 
under the soil, apparently by a grub; the trees were dying, and he wished 
to know what insect was the cause. [Only personal examination can show 
cause of mischief.—Ed.] 

Drying Fruits.—Discussion took place on drying and grading fruits, mem¬ 
bers admitting the necessity for improvement in this direction. Provision for 
grading and drying fruits at the settlement is inadequate, and it was agreed 
that members should look into the question during the month and come pre¬ 
pared to deal with the subject at next meeting. 


OowIingvIIIe, June 27. 

Present-Messrs. J. Phelps (chair), R. A. Montgomery, T. Illman, J. Rooney, 
J. F. Whittaker, J. F. Burkin, T. Lombladt, G. Mason, F. Lack (hon. secre¬ 
tary,), and seven visitors. 

Farming in South Australia.—Mr. Montgomery read a paper to the following 
effect on—“Are We as Farmers Going to the Dogs?” 

Most members have doubtless noticed in the May issue of The Journal of Agri¬ 
culture a report of three papers which were read at branch meetings, the subject oF 
toe papers being the cost of growing wheat in this State. First, we have a paper 
from a member of the Scales Ray Branch, in which the writer, with 400 acres in, cro ** 
and a 6-buahel average, requires the price of wheat to be 3/ a bushel at Port itde 
laide to make a profit of £19. All we can say is that if he cannot do better than 
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that, he should try some other line, as he will soon get to the bottom of hie purse, 
unless it is a deep one. The next paper was read at Mallala Branch, and the cost 
-of growing a bushel of wheat on a 009-acre farm, with a 10-bushel average, brought 
out at 2/1%, These estimates of cost, being baaed on contract prices for work, the 
Mallala members, considering the estimate about correct, and that the price at which 
the work can be done by contract, was the correct base for estimating the cost. The 
third paper, from a member of the Arthurton Branch, who, farming 1,000 acres of 
firet-clafes land, requires an average of 12 bushels to the acre, and wheat at 2/6, to 
make a profit of £96 15/. This farm is supposed to be divided into *hree o»* more 
sheepproof paddock®: 300 eheep are kept, also some cows, pigs, and fowls, one-third 
of the area being fallow each year, fallow only being cropped. Eleven out of four¬ 
teen members of the branch voted that the figures gave a fair estimate, contract 
prices for all the work being the basis. 

Tf the object of the writers of the two last papers is to show that contract fanning 
will not pay, we may congratulate them upon having succeeded fairly well in their 
object. /liter reading these papers, surely but few will invest money in farming- 
better put it in the* totalizer, or in shares, as they may lose it sooner; but r they 
do, at least they will get more excitement out of it while it lasts. When we are 
told by our fellow farmers that we are to take the price at which farm wok can 
lie done by contract as a base for estimating our profit and loss, 1 think it well 
worth looking into the matter. You all will agree that what little contract work 
has been done on farms within the last few years has been done at as low a price 
as at any previous time. In the two paper® the actual cost to the grower is in one 
case more than the crop is worth; in the other the figures are incomplete, for we 
find no allowance made for watering and looking after the eheep, cows, pigs, or 
liens, and as no bay is cut on the farm. Both farms are soipposea to be well culti- 
vatea. and situated within a fair rainfall, the crop in one instance being 10 bushels, 
the other 12 bushel®. We all know the average here is of ben below six, and but 
seldom above eight to the acre, and the price may be put at 2/6, not more. Now, 
either we must nave a cheaper way of farming, or be in a bad, financial position, or 
the contract test is all wrong. I will give the writers credit for a better mode of 
farming than the average. 1 have been farming in South Australia over 40 years 
—more than half the time on the Peninsula—and have seen many changes m the 
modes of farming and variation*! in the price of wheat and other farm products Land 
has been selling and letting at higher and at lower price® than now; still, at no time 
was the land more firmlv held by thoee in actual occupation than at the presenu 
tune. Within the lasit few years, not in this State alone, but in all the States oi 
the Commonwealth, the Governments have been and are still repurchasing large 
estates, and cutting them up into small farms and homesteads, in very many instances 
to be used principally for growing wheat. Then we do not see as many farms adver¬ 
tised for sale and to let as often as in years gone by. Now. if the profit or losa on a 
farm could he correctly measured by contract prices for the work, in what financial 
position would we expect to find the average farmer by this time. He would 
-have been sold up long ere this, and his farm once more a sheep walk, or home for 
the rabbit and dingo. But such is not the case. We still hold our farms, though 
with dry seasons, red rust, takeall. and the low prices of wheat, most of us have had 
enough to do to keep our heads above water, but we have done so. I think we are 
therefore quite qualified in concluding that contract prices for farm work cannot 
be taken as a test of the profit or loss, as farming is carried on here. Where, to 
me, it seem® the writers of the papers have gone astray is they have overlooked 
the all-important fact that nearly all the work of the farm is done bv the farmer 
aiu ] his family; consequently, the price given for the work would he their earnings, 
and if all of us farmers were fortunate enough to secure a return each year equal to 
the schedule of prices given, there would be little fear of the bailiff troubling us. L 
may he told that the above is all very well when by what we may call home labour 
toe farm is worked, but how i6 it when wages have to be paid? In that case more 
capital is required. And to me it seems in such case all the farmer has anv right* 
to expect is a return of the wages actually paid, with a fair interest, and interest on 
hw working capital. As a matter of fact, there are but few, if any, farms in this 
>State worked wholly by contract. Then why do our Mallala and Arthurton friend* 
waste tune in building mud houses for the pleasure of knocking them down again? 
it in their fall none but they themselves? could be injured, J for one would not object; 
but m this instance such is not the case. The Journal of Agriculture can be ob¬ 
tained m other States and countries, and where our actual position is not so well 
Known, and if the figures in the papers may he taken to give a fair idea of the cost 
gets^a^baS advert isem 6 ’ tl”^ ^ nanc ^ position of farmers as a body, the State 

An animated discussion ensued, some members being of opinion that while 
some of the items given in the papers criticised were reasonable, the work as a 
whole could be done for a less amount than the estimates given. It was re¬ 
solved that in the opinion of members the papers were not fair estimates of 
the cost of fanning in South Australia. 
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SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of jiersons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from June JO to July 20, 1002. 


Trade or Calling 


Laborers and youths 
Masons and bricklayers 
Stonecutters 
Tilesetters 
Carpenters 
Painters 

Plumbers and ironworkers 
Enginedrivers and firemen 
Fitters and turners.. 

Blacksmiths and strikers 
Moulders 
Fettlers 
Master mariner 
Compositors 
Saddler 
Basketmaker 
Cook and sculleryman 
Gardener 
Apprentices 
Cleaners 

Porters and junior porters 
Rivet Boys 

Totals 

July 30, 1902. A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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CONGRESS. 

In the roill*so of a few days many renders of this Journal will bo wending 
their way towards the metropolis to view the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Show, and let us hope to take an active part in the fourteenth Congress of the 
Agricultural Bureau. The organisation of producers scattered over the four 
corners of an immense territory v^uiid not have been carried to its logical 
end had not this annual general meeting been devised, when the South meets 
tin* North and fandlar names become clothed in flesh and blood. Past Com 
grosses have had their successes, and that fortune may still smile on us at 
tin* parting of the ways is a wish that we may devoutly entertain without 
anticipating with certainty. It is manifest that the success or failure of such 
meetings cannot absolutely be attributed to organisation, much depends on the 
character of the work done by members in the past and brought forward in 
support of the discussions. We realize the difficulties before the present 
Congress: the old bottles may not withstand the pressure of the new wine. 
New elements have been introduced, and yet time has not allowed of any 
in od ill cation in general procedure. 

To many. Congress will appear shorn of much of its glory; the familar faces 
of members of the Central Agricultural Bureau will be missed, the enthusias¬ 
tic Secretary has resigned his position; and last, hut not least, our old friend 
Professor Lowrie. a host in himself, is no more in our midst. Others will not 
be wanting to fill up the gaps, and we trust that with the cordial assistance of 
members in general some measure of success will not be denied ns. Wc do not, 
however, care to disguise the fact flint we look forward with greater antici¬ 
pations to the 1003 Congress than the one about to be opened. 

We have already stated that much of the success of the Congress depends on 
the character of the work accomplished by members in the past; this proposi¬ 
tion will bear anticipation. How is it that Congress usually has to record 
numerous discussions of extreme interest, but frequently no resolutions of real 
practical value! It does not appear to us difficult to account for this apparent 
anomaly; discussions must necessarily remain more or less academic in charac¬ 
ter. and sterile in effect so long ns they are not hacked up by careful prepara¬ 
tion and the testimony of numerous and well ascertained facts. It may well 
be urged that members are able to support their views with the experience 
of their lives. This w ; e do not wish to deny, and in purely academic discus¬ 
sions are prepared to accept such testimony at its full value; we must, however, 
point out that the experience here referred to is rarely disengaged from the 
bins of local surrpundings, climatic or economic, and that from similar sources 
it is likely to be opposed by conclusions with diametrically opposite tendencies. 
We are under the impression—and w r e offer the suggestion to the Congress 
about to be opened for what it is worth—that the practical value of dis¬ 
cussions would be enhanced many fold wore they largely based on work con¬ 
ducted during the course of the year with that special object in view. It is 
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often suit! iiiul we are prepared to endorse 1 lie statement llmt a tiller of 
tin* soil is not as a rule in a position to try experiments with the sources of 
his livelihood; ihat he is in a sense compelled to rest satisfied with the bird 
In hand, however tempting may pro\e those in I he bush 
With such a splendid organisation as we possess in the country Agricultural 
Ihiroanx we an* under the impression that work of an experimental character 
of real practical value might be set going. It should not In* difficult to find 
certain indniduals in different centres willing to carry out the work in con¬ 
junction with neighbouring Rranchcs, and under the superintendence of the 
Department. Tin* only dilticulty arises lrom the colloid Ion of the sinews of 
war, and this question wc conunend to Hit* attrition of the officers' Conference 
to be held during fhe coming Congress; that if will lay the foundation for a 
useful Congress in 3902, is not only our hope, but anticipation. 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

The first meeting of the newly formed Council for Agriculture took place 
on the 20th of last month in the Hoard Hoorn of the Department of Agri 
culture. All the members were present, and Mr. U. Caldwell was unanimously 
voted Chairman for the ensuing year. Husiness was purely of a formal char 
aeter. It wnis agreed that the ordinary meetings of the Council! should take 
place on the last Wednesday of the month at 2 p.in. The Council intend 
visiting the Agricultural College on September 2f», at which institution their 
second meeting will be held. In reply to a question from the Hon. Minister 
of Agriculture, it was decided to retain Monday after Show* week for Farmers’ 
Day at Roseworthy College. The Clniimym. Mr. It. Caldwell, has consented 
to preside over Congress, and deliver an opening address. 


At the request of 11 k* Royal Commission for the Pinnaroo Hallway, Pro 
fessor Perkins visited the land it is proposed to open out with a view’ to 
securing samples of the soil for analysis. These samples are uoav in tin* 
hands of Mr. Ilaigreaves, the Government Analyst and Inspector of Explo¬ 
sives. Professor Perkins found grass in the open country very backward’ 
but no more so than in other neighbouring districts. Some of the land in 
crop showed fairly well, whilst other blocks were poor and backward, mainly 
owing to faulty preparation of the land. Crops are said to have suffered badly 
from smut during the past season. Like tin* rest of the State Pinnaroo lias 
not been favoured with good winter rains during the present year. We 
append rainfall for the year as registered at Wow Wow:— 

1902—January . . .28 

February 44 

March.90 

April.09 

May . 82 

June. 1.80 

July.78 


We are afraid that farmers will be somewhat disappointed with Agrleul 
Dual College crops when they visit that institution this month. The season 
has gone dead against them, and their appearance Is such a«s to have turned 
Professor Lowrie's hair grey had he still been with us; and they are cer¬ 
tainly not calculated to impress his successor with the capabilities of the 
land. Professor Tow nr is in the position of tin* observer, as actually all the 
seed was under ground before his arrival. Prior to his departure* Professor 
Lowrie was requested to outline the plans lie had in view 7 for the approaching 
season. To these plans Professor Perkins adhered as much as possible. 
Land was broken lip after a heavy fail of rain in March, and seeded with 
oats in April. The oats wen* fully two mouths in showing above ground, and 
are now more or less of a dismal failure. This is the paddock that secured 
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exactly similar treatment two years ago, ami with a favourable season yielded 
such splendid results. The wheats in early fallow are looking well in places; 
in others are exceedingly poor. A patch of ground fallowed in October is 
bearing a miserable crop. As in most other places the late sown crops are 
far and away the best, although frequently placed m the worst class of hum. 
The mistake made was in sowing too early, and the only consolation Thai 
can be gathered from the fact Is that in nine yea is out of ten, it would not have 
proved a mistake. 


ITofussor To war and Mr. Quinn attended the Oonference of Southern Bur¬ 
eaux held at Port Elliot on August 14, the report of which appears elsewhere, 
Mr. Quinn has also given pruning demonstrations at Forest Range and Wood 
side during the month, and has conducted the annual examination in pruning 
of fruit trees at Rorcworthy College. 


Mr. Summers, the Inspector of Fertilisers, paid a visit Willunga to attend 
a meeting of the local bureau, lu Id at the farm ot Mr. T. IVngilly, who is 
carrying out experiments for the department in the manuring of pasture land, 
as well as tests with \arums wheats. Full reports of these experiments will 
he published la tea*, and it is sutlicicnt tor the present to sa.\ that the result ot 
the direct application ot manure t»» grass so impressed the visitors that sever. 1 
ol them made tip their minds to undertake similar experiments for themselves 
next year. 


We notice from the daily press that Victoria is up in arms against the fowl 
tick, and contemplates shutting out South Australian fowls from her borders. 
Tins policy savours too much ol shutting the door when the bird has down. 
We do not deny the presence of the tick within our territory, but we suspect 
that our neighbours are just as badly ofl as we are. We have it on reliable 
authority that the well-known breeder. Mr. A. .1. Murray, of Mount Crawford, 
traces the presence of tick in ids yards to some prize Cochins he imported trom 
Melbourne over ten years ago. In any case the Minister (lion. It. Butler, M.P.) 
lias written to the Victorian Department requesting that our exporters be not 
tinilecessarily penal ized. 


Between July 2d and August 2d. 2,221 cases of fruits have been exported 
under the departmental eertilicatcs. Of these only N20 eases, consisting child¬ 
ly of citrus fruits, were of local production, ihe remainder being re-exports, 
bd packages of plants have boon eertihwl for export, d,isp eases of fruit have 
been imported. Of those b,4Xb eases were bananas from Queensland, and 
2.r>ub cases of apples from Tasmania. 4N parcels of plants a rived from outside 
sources, 2d coining by parcels post, and 22 by sea at Fort Adelaide. Among 
these two parcels contained rooted grape vines, in consequence of this tin* 
whole of the parcels were* immediately burnt and the consignees warm'll oi 
the risks they run. r lhe other parcels consisted chiefly of roses. The apples 
from Tasmania have been carefully inspected. No eoillin moth larvae aie 
now found, but Mussel seme is more or less prevalent in the consignments. 
1,4X0 package's of vegetables were eertilied for export during the above period. 
In the country districts no inspectors arc at work, excepting in Stanley, where 
a few days have been devoted by the inspector to visiting orchards, and home¬ 
stead blocks, with a view to instructing the occupiers in the winter work in 
connect ion with the suppression of codiin moth. 


The Minister of Agriculture has appioved of the formation of a branch <d 
tlie Agricultural Bureau at Whyte Ynrcowie, with the following gentlemen as 
Jno, McLeod, U. Mudge, Jos. Hunt, Thun. Faul, I>. Dowd, and G. II. (i. 
Boerko. 
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The Produce Export Department is now prepared to treat lambs for export 
on behalf of shippers. The charges will be 0.3f>d. per lt>. for slaughtering, 
weighing, grading, freezing, and branding, but if desired the department will 
undertake the whole of the business on behalf of shippers, including freight 
and insurance aud soiling in Loudon or elsewhere, charging only the actual 
cost for doing this work. Farmers and graziers should write the 
department for a circular giving full particulars, and arrangements 
could then be made for forwarding their stock to the Dry Crtok 
Slaughter Yards. The department undertook the sale of 3,040 lambs 
last ytar, and, although the lambs only a\eraged 323 lb. each, 
a net return of O/Dj, including skins aud fat, was made to the shipix^rs. 
The a\erage gross price realized in London was 4.1()d. a lb. The total charges 
on these lambs, covering all expenses from the time they were received alive 
untiJ the account sales from London were returned to shippers, only amounted 
to 1.28d. per lb.—probably the lowest rate yet offered throughout the Common¬ 
wealth. 


ROSEWORTHY agricultural college notes. 

Farm. 

Through the kindness of Mr. S. 8. ltalli, of Werocata, in presenting us with 
a Sliroi)shire rain last year, we lia\e been enabled to compare some of the prog¬ 
eny of this ram with that of the Dorset-horn this year. 

Both the Dorset-liorn and the Shropshire were put to Dorset-horn x Merino 
ewes. The lambing took place during May. The Dorset-liorn being a little 
earlier than the Shropshire. 

The following show the results of the experiments up to the present time:— 
Weights taken July 28— 

20 Dorset-horn cross averaged (J3| tb. 

10 Shropshire cross averaged 043 lb. 

The weight of the heaviest Dorset lamb was 82 lb., whilst that of the Shrop¬ 
shire w as 70 lb. 

Weights taken August 23— 

20 Dorset-horn cross averaged 80 lb. 

10 Shropshire cross eraged 80 lb. 

The heaviest Dorset weighing 100 lb., whilst the heaviest Shropshire weighed 
04 lb. 

The reason for taking the average of 20 Dorset-horn to 10 Shropshire lambs 
W'lts because there were twice as many Dorset lambs to choose from. ITc- 
fessor To war has decided to show' live of each cross for fat lambs, other than 
Merino, and 10 Dorset-liorn cross for Ekkr, Smith, & Co.’s prize for freezing 
and shipping lambs at the forthcoming show*. The iambs are to be sold by 
auction on the show ground. 

The second and third year students have been aiding in the conduct of 
the above experiment, and will be present and assist in making selections for 
the Adelaide Show. 


Experimental Vineyard• 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

The continued dry weather during August has enabled the work in the 
vineyard to lie pushed on, thereby making up somewhat the time lost in 
May and June. First ploughing has all been completed, aud a good start 
made on the second ploughing. Though this operation Is later than usual, 
the vineyard is looking fairly dean owing to dry weather that has kept 
weeds in cheek. All minor operations, such as digging, hoeing, &o., have 
been practically finished, while pruning of the fruit trees is also completed. 

Vines in many places show signs of bursting, Almond trees have finished 
flowering, being about three weeks later than last year. 
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Many of the i>eaeh trees show traces of Black Aphis, and are being sprayed 
with kerosine emulsion. 

Sulphate of ammonia is being applied now to vines where necessary; the 
manure being spread in tin* first furrow thrown back against the row. 

The weather during August has lx*en very trying to all vegetation. Clear 
warm days with winds varying from north-east, aud at the same time clear, 
frosty nights, have kept everything back. Very little rain has fallen, only 
.fit* of an ineh being recorded up to date. The total fall for the year so far 
has been b.73 inches. This means that September must be very wet to bring 
the fall anywhere near the average. The lowest minimum temperature for 
the month was lib degrees F., and the highest sun temperature 128 deg. F. 


PHOSPHATES. 

By J. I). Towar, Professor of Agriculture. 

Just now the wheatgrowers are entertaining fertilizer agents and studying 
prices and guarantees with a view of making selection of manures for next 
season's seeding. 

The selection hinges on the relathe prices, conditions of the purchase, i«jy- 
ment, delivery of goods, the reputations the various phosphates have already 
acquired, and the reputation of the agents, rather than the special guarantee, 
since every agent in the market is offering a superphosphate under the gua¬ 
rantee of :><»/.*{,S per cent., water soluble, bone, or calcium phosphate. If 30/‘JS 
per cent, water soluble phosphates are ground to a uniform degree of fine¬ 
ness, there should be little or no choice among them. 

I observe in the list of fertilizers some irregularities in the manner of ex¬ 
pressing guarantee, and as it will l>e my duty, more or less, in the future to 
speak and write to farmers in answer to questions on fertilizers, I wish to 
appeal for a uniform system in the wording of fertilizer guaranties. I believe 
there is nothing intentionally misleading nor illegal in the methods practised 
by dealers at present, though 1 do bike exception to the statement “Trn* 
Phos., water sol.." which is an abbreviation of tricalcic phosphate, water 
soluble, and is scientifically an impossibility. The fact being that tricalcic 
phosphate is soluble only in strong acids. This self-contradictory expression, 
however, is explained by the dealers to mean tricalcic phosphate, rendered 
water soluble. Properly speaking, however, as soon as the tricalcic is ren¬ 
dered water soluble its chemical form is so altered that it is no longer tricalcic, 
but monoealclc phosphate. 

To be more explicit, I may explain as follows:—All phosphates are tricalcic 
in their natural state, and even when rendered water soluble or citric soluble, 
through the action of strong acids, their tendency is to go back to this natural 
state. The tricalcic phosphate may be expressed thus:— 

Calcium oxide ) 

Calcium oxide [ Phosphoric acid, 

Calcium oxide ) 

three parts of calcium oxide to one of phosphoric acid. Upon treating with 
strong sulphuric acid, two parts of the calcium oxide unite with the sulphuric 
acid to form calcium sulphate or gypsum, leaving one part of the calcium still 
In combination with the phosphoric acid. This remaining combination, termed 
the monocalcie phosphate is readily dissolved in water, and is very properly 
called “water soluble.” 

A portion of the original calcium usually escapes the complete action of the 
acid, a part of which remains in the proportion of two calcium oxides to 
one phosphoric acid, and another part remaining In the original form, giving 
rise to the term “insoluble” phosphate. The Intermediate form, two calcium 
oxides to one phosphoric acid, is known as the dicaldc or reverted phosphate, 
and because the chemist finds it readily dissolved in citric acid, which is 
not so strong as sulphuric acid, it is termed “citric soluble.” 

This reverted or citric soluble phosphate is quite readily dissolved by the 
acids secreted by the roots of growing plants, and in soils sufficiently supplied 
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with moisture it is considered almost as valuable as the water soluble phos¬ 
phate. The water soluble and the citric soluble are often classed together 
under the name “available.” The “acid soluble.” or triealeic phosphate proper, 
is but slowdy affected by the natural agencies in the soil. One should not 
expect large immediate returns from applications of the “acid soluble” phos¬ 
phates, but their influence should be felt for a good iiuoiUt of years. 

For my part, since all of our fertilizing phosphates are in combination with 
calcium, I prefer to eliminate entirely the terms “bone” and “calcium" from 
the guarantees, and express the strength of the fertilizer In terms of simple 
phosphoric acid, giving the exact percentage of “water soluble,” “citric so¬ 
luble,” and “acid soluble” respectively. There may be good reasons fo v retain¬ 
ing the calcium phosphate expression, and so long as we are juggling with the 
variety of expressions we may find the following faetors convenient:—To con¬ 
vert bone or calcium phosphate to phosphoric acid multiply by the decimal 
.458. and to convert phosphoric acid to bone or calcium phosphate multiply bv 
2.1!S3. ‘ ’ 

l We would point out that the terms “water soluble phosphate,” “citrate so¬ 
luble phosphate,” and “acid soluble phosphate” have the sa net ion of law, and 
are all specially defined in the Fertilizers Act 1!>00. Kd.j 


SPREADING MANURE ON PASTURE LANDS. 

A manure spreader that has given for years past the greatest satisfaction, 
and easily and cheaply made by any one, will no doubt be interesting to many 
of your readers. Most people have noticed what a “world” of droppings from 
cattle and horses accumulate about a homestead by the end of summer, and 
more especially where any artificial feeding is necessary. These droppings 
are in the meantime not only unsightly, but destroy the grass they lie upon. 
The idea of the device is to grind up to small particles, and spread evenly over 
the ground all these droppings, thereby enriching the grass, 

and giving the place a clean and tidy appearance. Four pieces 
of quartering 3 in. by 2 in., and, say, 10 ft. long, are laid parallel about 3 ft. 
apart. Across these are bolted, on the square, two heavier pieces, about 2 
ft. from either end. A piece of wire netting is fastened to the back full 
width, and allowed to drag along the grass, held down by a batten fastened 
to the back edge. A horse is attached to drag this along, and each clod of 
manure is shifted and carried along by the drag, and all the time gradually 
being ground up and the small particles dropped among the grass. Wliat the 
first quartering misses the second gets, and so on until the wire mating is 
reached, when, if of such a tough nature that it won't pound up. it either 
drops on to the netting or passes under it, in which case the driver—if very 
clean work is required—picks it up and throws it on the netting as the horse 
proceeds, and when a load is thus collected stops at some convenient spot and 
tips it all off in a heap for burning or carting away. A boy can thus (‘lean 
up and greatly benefit a largo area in a day, as be includes a sweep of Id fi 
each turn, ami only a matter of calculation to find out what can be accomp¬ 
lished at a minimum of expense. It is very necessary that it all be made 
on the square, so that when necessary to pass through a gate, bv hitching 
the horse to one corner only, the device will close up like scissors? and thus 
^through il very narrow space. Any one who tries it will never lie 
without It.again. A couple of bullock chains stretched between the quarter- 
mgs and loose enough to drag on grass are a great help in the breaking up 
process.—Past ora lists’ Review. 


Salt for Sheep.—-Tlie value of salt for sheep is shown by an experiment 
in 1-ranee, where three lots of animals were fed on hay. straw, potatoes, and 
beans for 1-4 days. One lot had no salt, one had J oz. of salt each every 
day. and the other had 3 oz. Those that lmd } oz. gained 4J lb. more »h«n 
those which had no salt and 1} lb. more than those which had more than * 
2?’ The salted sheep clipped If lb. more of wool and a better fleece than 
those that had no salt, showing better results In tbe wool. 
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By Arthur J. Pkrkiss, Secretary for Agriculture. 


About three yours ago oue of "Ladd's Patent Continuous Baling Presses." 
made by Messrs. J. iVr F. Howard, Bedford, England, was imported for the use 
of the Agricultural College; and last summer the late editor was somewhat 
unfortunate in his requests that 1 should write a short article on this imple¬ 
ment, which he thought might prove ot interest to readers of the Journal. 
Unfortunately at the time my hands and thoughts were full with the unusual 
strain of harvesting operations, and 1 was obliged to deny myself the pleats lire 
of complying with Mr. Molineux's entreaties. In contemplation of a future 
article various photographs were at the time taken by Mr. Quinn, of this 
department, and others; these 1 am now able to reproduce with a tew notes, 
which I hope will not l>e without their interest. 

Continuous Baling Presses are comparatively modern implement*, although 
as far back as 1810. Heneral Morin, then a young artillery officer pointed out 
the advantages for military purjioses of compressing hay by means of specially 
ada]ited hydraulic presses. Although he subsequently built several presses, 
that were largely used for military purposes he was not successful ni deviling 
a continuous press, that is to say the action of which was not intermittent, 
ceasing temporarily, whilst the bale was being removed. Moreover all liis 
presses which worked somewhat on the principle of our wool presses, pre¬ 
sented the objection of compressing the whole of the bale at one continuous 
stroke, with the result that when opened out the hay came away very 
irregularly, and was in consequence awkward to handle. 

An improxement on these presses was devised in the United States, the 
box into which the hay was pressed was d me away with, and the laiter given 
a rotary movement, whilst being compressed by a Mai piston. This implement 
ivas hand driven, and formed cylindrical bales, that were more awkward to 
load than rectangular ones; moreover the action was still intermittent, work 
ceasing whilst the bale was being removed. 

The tirst continuous presses, in which the hay entered at one side, and ivsned 
at another in the form of bales without interruption, ap]tear to have originated 
also in the United States. The Hederiek press, of which we show' an illnvtra- 
tion, was one of the first implements of the kind put on the market. Subse- 



Dedukick P\tent B\u\u Press. 

queutly their manufacture extended tn other parts of the world, and they are 
now' made extensively both in Europe and America; whether local manu¬ 
facturers could not take them up as well, is a question that ma\ perhaps 
receive an answer from the following notes. 

In principle most of these presses differ little from one another. The ha.\ 
or straw passes from a platform into an opening at the end of a hollow' box, 
or rectangular section. Here li special head piece, placed above the opening, 
comes down and doubles the open sheaf in tw'o; following on this, ns the head 
piece rises a powerful piston presses the doubled sheaf forward in the box. 
A new' sheaf comes along and is similarly treated; and thus the bale consists 
of a series of leaves receiving each a certain amount of individual presMuv. 
which, when the bale is ojtened out enables them to come off readily in fairly 
regular layers. The hay or straw* transmits the pressure it receives very bn Uy, 
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and this f:u*t in conjunction with tlie resistance of friction offered by the sides 
of the box in which tiie piston works, enables the material to be considerably 
compressed, as under the influence of the strokes of the piston and the arrival 
of new sheaves it gradually works its way to the open end of the box 
Here it is removed in the form of rectangular bales. 

The breadth and width of these bales is constant, being represented by the 
rectangular section of the box in which they are formed. In Ladd’s Press, 
in use at Hoseworthy, this section is represented by 18 inches x 24 inches. The 
length of tin* bale may be varied at the discretion of the man setting the auto- 
marie wiring apparatus in gear. The practice at Hoseworthy was to make the 
bay bale about 2 foot long, and the straw bale about 3 feet in consequence of 
it*- lesser weight. The bale of straw averages about 90 IT)., and the 

bale of liny from 112 tl>. to 120 II). Ladd's press binds the 

bales with two wires, encircling them at right angles to their length. 

This lias boon sometimes referred to ns a defect-it is said that if one wire 

gives way as may occasionally arise, the bale is liable to fall to pieces; three 
w ires would give greater solidity. In practice we have not found the two wires 
to be a disadvantage. We use for the purpose No. 12 binding wire, one cwt. of 
which will bind from ten to eleven tons. 



Ladd’s Patent Continuous Baling Pbess. 

The press at the College of which we give a picture, is driven by a 12 horse 
break power oil engine. It is found that the regular and con¬ 
tinuous pressure of the oil engine is preferable to the occasionally 
erratic steam engine. Nevertheless the work to be done is perhaps 
just above the power of the engine in question, a more powerful engine would 
perhaps give more satisfactory results. 

Tbe personnel necessary for working the implement is somewhat large and 
generally distributed as follows;—two men attending to binding gear, one roan 
feeding machine, two men on haystack, one man to remove and 
stack bales, and one to attend to engine. This personnel should under favour¬ 
able conditions put through 350 bales of hay in eight hours. 

The cost of the press working at the College was £180 in England; add to 
this about 35 per cent for duty and carriage, we get £243, which represents 
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its estimated value here. An oil engine of sufficient power to work it satisfac¬ 
torily would cost about as much again, so that the complete outfit represents a 
capital of nearly £500. Of course the oil engine could be used fur other pur¬ 
poses as well. 

Now, the question arises as to whether these presses are likely to come into 
fairly extensive use in these States. Unquestionably the presence of a certain 
tiumlter of them here, and in Victoria, pro veil of some pecuniary advantage to 
us during the past two years; were it not for them we should have been unable 
to supply the requirements of the War Office in South Africa. But in these 
piping times of peace are they come to stay? Personally, I am inclined to 
answer the question in the affirmative; let us consider it in its various aspects. 



Stack of Baled Straw at Roskwokthy. 


The original outlay*—£500—perhaps shuts it out from the plane of the Muall 
farmer, and further during the course of a year it is hardly likely that he 
could find euough work for it, to emer interest and depreciation. But for the 
farmer of extensive holdings, who uses an engine for other purposes during the 
course of the year, or even for an association of smaller neighbouring fanners, 
who might own it jointly, is it likely in the future to prove of any use? The 
general practice here is not to feed long hay, but chaffed hay: probably this 
method reduces waste to a minimum, but whether it presents the bulky form 
of food necessary to the digestive organs of herbivorous animals in the best 
form possible, Is to say the least of it an open question. The practice has 1 
believe been frequently condemned by veterinarians of merit. Feeding with 
chaff, however, is likely to continue the general practice, owing to its simplicity 
and perhaps owing to reduction of waste. It may be pointed out, howe's er, to 
those who are purchasers of chaff, that it leaves a tempting door open to those 
who do not mind stooping to fraudulent practices. 

It Is certainly unnecessary at the present moment to point out that the 
country we cob cm own is pre-eminently one of uncertain rainfall; fodder may 
be abundant In one locality, and totally deficient in another. In the circum¬ 
stances, any method tending to reduce the cost of transport must prove 
a boon. One ton of chaff occupies about 100 cubic feet, whilst pressed hay 
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according to the degree of compression will occupy from 11 -*i to 120 feet, so 
that roughly speaking the ratio between the two is as *\ is to 4. For 
shipping parcels tliis must of course prove a distinct advantage, nor can this 
so haulage he o\erh»oked wlien carriage is effected by tcnms or on the railways. 
Tilt* billowing figures show what within recent years have been our shipments 
to neighbouring states* 

1SSS. is, loo tons of hay and ehaff. 


1SSP.2.J.020 tons. 

1SPO. 5.P77 tons. 

1SD1. U.514 tons. 

1892. <>.102 tons. 

iso:;. 5 . 45 s tons. 

1804. 14.142 tons. 

180r>..*{7,117 tons. 

i8oc>.:»:;,2( >r> tons. 

1807. 4.178 tons. 

isos. s.01<> tons. 

• 1S00.10.095 tons. 

1JHM!. 0.185 tons. 


These figures show that circumstances occasionally arise *w hen a eonsider- 
ahh* business in Jiav can be done with the neighbouring Slates; but even in 
years of moderate exports such as prevailed from 1807 to 1000. taken In con¬ 
junction with local requirements, the volume of business is such as to justify 
the more general use of presses. 

There is another aspect of the question, that has not yet been considered; it 
costs far less to press and bale hay than to chaff it. A large chaff cutter, with 
self 1 digging gear, will cost about £100. and require a motor ot at least equal 
power to that necessary for working the press. True, as chaff is generally fed 
to farm horses, the chaffcutter will serve to supply home requirements. Such 
a chaffcutter will not cut more on an average than 14 tons in eight hours, and 
absorb the labour of 8 men. as against 17 to IS tons of the press, worked b.\ 
7 men. 


It is lion ever, not for hay alone that these presses are likely to prove of 
use on a farm. In fact the College press was imported principally to press 
straw. Anybody who has had any experience with a threshing machine will 
know how difficult it is to get the straw out of the way. When the crop is 
threshed, and not snipped, as is the ease in the South-East, the presses will 
prove a source* of considerable economy. <kie of our illustrations shows Ladd’s 
press working in conjunction with a threshing machine at Roseworthy. It will 
of course he pointed out that the great majority of our crops are stripped, 
and the straw left to go to waste as a thing of no value. It its questionable 
whether such a practice will continue many years longer, particularly in our 



SHELTER BflLT IV FIELD— STRAW BALES FOR SlDES ; ROOF IS OF MaLLEE BRUSH. 












The Press Ralino the Straw as it comes from the Thresher- Roseworthy College Farm. 
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districts of average rainfall. Some already use a header, and here the press 
might well render service. It is an error to suppose that straw is fit only for 
bedding; that it is the equal of hay could not of course for a minute be main¬ 
tained, but whether it cannot be more profitably fed as bulk food In conjunc¬ 
tion with some more concentrated form of food such as barley, or oats, as 
is the case in other countries, is certainly worthy, of passing consideration. It 
cannot be said to be used to advantage by turning, a few head of stock into 
the paddock that tread down ten times more than they eat, or by setting a 
match to it prior to fallowing. 

It may also be pointed out that these bales of straw can be put to n ariqus 
uses, some of which are shown in our illustrations. The bales are of con¬ 
venient shape and size to build rapidly rough shelters in out paddocks for pigs 



Shelter Built in Field for Pigs. 

or even horses. When necessary they can be removed to another part of the 
farm without much inconvenience or expense. It is even said that occasionally 
in America, temporary dwelling places are built out of these bales; this is 
evidently a case of bricks without clay. 


I do not pretend that these presses are within the reach of everybody’s 
purse; but, 1 believe that they might with advantage to the State come more 
into general use than is at present the case. 
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FARM HINTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

R* A. Molineux. 

]n The early districts the crops that are backward through absence of 
sufficient rain may possibly benefit from a light top-dressing with sulphate 
of ammonia, or nitrate of soda. In other and later localities, a light harrow¬ 
ing and top-dressing will most proUibly help the growth. Some superphos¬ 
phate will be useful for top-dressing, if this is rather sticky, mix bonedust 
witn it. 

Sugar been* should he drilled on a few acres of the land laid up in fallow. 
This practice has been reeominended by myself for the past twenty years. 
Farmers in <;ippslaud have just discovered the great value of sugar l>eets as 
food ter e.»ws osj>oeially. and for live stock generally. Four pounds of seed is 
enough tor an acre drilled two feet apart, (or 30 Indies on po ir land), and 
thinned t<» 11! or Iff inehes. Single the plants when large enough, and hoe 
frequently Fundi the soil for beets to Ik* used for feeding purposes. 

Mangolds are of exactly the same nature as sugar Inlets, and require the 
same treatment; but being larger require more room. For shallow' soils the 
(ilobe an ! 'fanhard varieties are best. Small roots are richer than those of 
large size. 

11 room corn, it properly grown, ought to be a profitable crop. The “broom” 
brings a good price, the seed is valuable and plentiful, and the leaves and 
stalks sene to feed the live stock. Plants should ho in row's three feet apart, 
one toot apart in the rows, and seed drilled one inch deep. Three pounds of 
seed is ample U r an aero. It is important to get true seed, such as was grown 
by the Industrial School for the Blind. Brougham place. Xorth Adelaide, last 
season. When the young plants are four inches high use the hoe to open the 
soil and kill weeds, and hoc fr<*quently afterwards. The ’’broom*' should be 
cut w lien ilie seed liegins to harden, and must be hung or laid flat on w ire-net 
hurdles in a shady place until dry. Seed should be raked off with a “comb” 
made by driving a lot of wire nails on a board. 

It is a great mistake to bury seeds too deeply. Have the soil broken deeply 
and well pulverized. Two inches is almost too deep for maize, melons, pump¬ 
kins. and similar large seeds, aud one inch is deep enough for smaller seeds. 
It is desirable to press the soil upon the seeds after sowing, to bring both 
into eonlaci, and to harrow or hoe when the plants are up. Two inehes depth 
is enough when hoeing icultivating) any crop, and this work should be con¬ 
tinued at close intervals as long as the size of the plants will permit. 

Fxposure to great heat and strong light is not conducive to the conservation 
of organic matter iu the soil; and, if the surface is caked or solid, there must 
be considerable escape of moisture. The nitrifying agencies in the soil cannot 
act unless there is a moderate quantity of moisture and neither too high nor too 
low a temperature. For these reasons it appears to be reasonable to presume 
that the* growing of green crops for summer and autumn should help to main¬ 
tain tlie proper degree of warmth and humidity in the soil. Of course, such 
mops can only be grown by the aid of the drill and the frequent use of the 
hot*—it is nonsensical to attempt to sow broadcast and leave the rest to nature. 

Sow lucerne with drill on land already well prepared. Bury hall* an inch to 
one inch deep, and roll at once. When the plants appear, harrow* lightly. Ten 
pounds of s<M*d is enough, if drilled, for an acre. 

Kohlrabi and Swedes should lie sown In drills two feet apart, one inch deep, 
then rolled. Hoe when the plants are up, and thin out to a foot apart. Three 
to four pounds of seed Is ample for an acre. Enrich the land and cultivate 
often. 

Try an acre or more of Dwarf Essex rape, on well prepared aud enriched 
land. Three pounds of seed is enough for an acre, drilled at 30 Inches apart 
and a foot iu the row’s. The. Planet implements are best Tor sowing and 
cultivating all summer crops. Mustard Is another crop requiring similar treat¬ 
ment. but ten to twelve pounds of seed are wanted for an acre. Mustard seed 
is saleable in Adelaide, and the crop is ready in ten or twelve weeks after 
sowing. 
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The following are some of the crops useful for fodder which should be sown 
during this mouth:—Maize, Helens, I>hurm (Katiir Corn), Sorghum (many 
varieties), all kinds of millets, Melilotus varieties (“Bokhara clover,” &c.,) Buck¬ 
wheat, Chicory, Couch grass. Pumpkins, Cow melons, Pie melons, &t\ Beets 
and Mangolds. Kohlrabi, Swedes, Phillip’s grass (Sorghum Halapense, properly 
“Aleppo grass”), all kinds of Poa grasses, Lucerne, Pearl millet, Sunflowers, 
Tagosaste or Tree lucerne, Potatoes. 

Sow pumpkin seeds in patches twelve feet apart, twelve seeds in each 
patch, and reduce to three plants if more come up. Sow some maize broadcast 
between the patches, to keep the runners from being shifted by the wind. 

lu America there are very few' farms without silos, find even in Victoria 
(here arc* not a few of these valuable structures. South Australia was the 
first in this part of the w’orld to start making ensilage—and is now' behind all 
the other States in following the pioneer exemplar. Ensilage is more wanted 
nere, and would be of far greater benefit to all w r lio adopt it, than anywhere 
else—why do we neglect it so persistently? If ensilage w'ould make itself, 
every farm w'ould be well supplied with fodder! 

In the hilly districts and South-east, sow t w’hite clover and other varieties, 
trefoils, cocksfoot grass, Yorkshire fog grass, rye grasses, fescues, poas, 
Medioago varieties, and Bronte grasses. 

Prepare everything for hay harvest. The site for the stacks should not be in 
an aw T kward corner, nor -where the water flows by natural gravitation to a 
centre. The string binders, mowers, and other implements should l>e examined 
and proved to be in perfect order, hay frame and wagons must be tit for use. 

What w r ill you do to protect the crops against destruction by grass tires? 


SPLICING AND COILING WIRE. 

There are numerous methods of splicing wire for fencing purposes, and 
every man has his particular choice. I give here below figures of what 1 
consider four of the best kinds of splice. 

Fig. 1 represents the “knot splice” now almost universally used. It is far 
better adapted to w r ire that is not pliable, and somewhat brittle, than any 
other. 

Fig. 2 also represents a “knot splice,” but not so good as Fig. 1 
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Splicing Wire. 


Fig. 3 is the “loop and twist” splice, often used, but not so good as the 
preceding splice. 

Fig. 4—The “Loop” Splice—This splice is objected to principally on account 
of its liability to break under sudden pressure, and the fact of one wire being 
liable to cut the other. 


Fig. 6—The “Telegraph” Splice.—This is the oldest of all splices, and on. 
that can only be recommended where new.wire is used, as the short turns 
necessary to make it generally cause the wire to break, sometimes when one- 
half the splice has been completed. 


is 


The “knot” splice is, to my mind, the best of them «1L In the first place, 
far easier to do, and, when done, it is the most secure, and quite as neat 
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Splicing is a tiling that should always be properly and carefully done. I 
have seen wires break as often as live or six times at the same splice during 
the process of straining. This, however, has been during cold, frosty weather, 
when it is advisable to carry a tin of hot coals to warm the wire before com¬ 
mencing operations. A tin such as used by the tinsmiths will answer the pur- 
post* admirably, and save a great deal of unnecessary labour and loss of time. 

Tilt* following sketch shows a good and cheap method for colling wire from 
fencing that is required to be reiutned. The features of this method are that 


OPCN Shut 



Coiling Wire. 


any handy man can make one, and it coils the wire neatly and just as tight as 
when It comes from the manufacturer. The spool is cut from a solid gum 
spar, say IS to 20 inches thick, then hollowed out in the centre, and bored 
for the axle, then cut in halves, as shown at A, and the hardwood battens 
are then secured to this by two 5-8 inch bolts to spool; when the spool is full 
with wire the two bolts are loosened and the spool forced apart, and the 
coll of wire is tied before removing.—Crossbred, in Pastoralists’ Review. 


Ants on Fruit-Trees.—There are many remedies for preventing ants from 
attacking fruit-trees. A good one is to take an ounce of arsenic, place It in 
an old iron pot with a quart of water, and boil gently until it is reduced to 
about a pint; to this liquid add $ lb. of sugar, which will form a syrup. Place 
a little of this In saucers In the run, around the trees, and in the haunts of the 
Insects. Care of course must be taken that children, fowls, &c., do not get 
to the poison. A little London purple dusted round the tree and about the 
nests will also be effective. Ants can easily be destroyed by attacking them 
in their nests. Take a shaii>-pointed stick and make a hole in the ant¬ 
hill about 6 in. or 8 in. in depth; into this pour about two tablespoonfuls of 
bisulphide of carbon, and then press the soil together at the surface to close 
the hole. The fumes of the liquid will penetrate the soil and kill the ants. 
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SIMPLE HOME REMEDIES. 

Tlu* hints and suggestions given herewith are expressed with rather more 
confidence than we should generally use in regard to the efficacy of such 
remedies. They are, however, very simple, and for emergencies can do no 
harm. 

Salt and water, used as a gargle for sore throat is equal to chlorate of 
potash, and is entirely safe. It may be used as often as desired, and if a little 
is swallowed each time, it will have a beneficial effect on the throat by 
cleansing it and allaying the irritation. In doses of one to four teaspoonfuls 
in half a pint to a pint of tepid water, it acts promptly as an emetic, and jn 
cases of poisoning is always on hand. It is an excellent remedy fn v bites and 
stings of insects, it, is a good astringent in haemorrhages, particularlv for 
bleeding after the extracting of teeth. 

Mustard is another valuable remedy. Xn family should be without it. Two 
or three teaspoonfuls of ground mustard stirred into half a pint of water acts 
very promptly as an emetic, and is mild and easier to take than salt and water. 
Equal parts of ground mustard and flour or meal made into a paste with warm 
water, and spread on a thin piece of muslin, with another piece of muslin laid 
over it, forms the indispensable mustard plaster. It is almost a s]>eciflc for 
colic, when applied for a few minutes over the “pit of the stomach*’ For all 
internal pains and congestions there is no remedy of such general utility, it 
acts as a counter-irritant by drawing the blood to the surface; liem*e in severe 
eases of croup a small mustard plaster should lie applied to the back of the 
child’s neck. The same treatment will relieve almost any case of headache. 
A mustard plaster should be moved about over the spot to be acted upon, for 
if left in one place it is liable to blister. A mustard plaster nets as well when 
at a distance from the affected part. An excellent substitute for mustard 
plasters is what is known as “mustard leaves.’’ They are perfectly di\>, and 
will keep for a long time. For use it is only necessary to dip one* in a dish 
of water for a minute and then apply it. 

Common baking soda is the best of all remedies in cases of scalds and burns. 
It may be used on the surface of the bumed place either dry of wet. When 
.applied promptly, the sense of relief is magical. It seems to withdraw the heal, 
and with it tin* pain, and the healing process soon commences. 

Whenever you contract a cold, before resorting to drugs of any kind, try tin* 
following process:—If able, go out into the open air. and breathe copiously 
and deeply and slowly for about twenty times, repeating the operation every 
hour until cured. If unable to go out, have the windows and doors open, wrap 
yourself in blankets nr other warm clothing, during which time do as just 
directed. Some persons having had a cough for six weeks have got rid of 
it. by tliis process; also cured themselves of colds newly contracted Therefore, 
everywhere try to cultivate full and frequent lung inflation by breathing clear 
out, (dear in, and low down—that is to make all your breathing as when taking 
a long breath; and this will have a tendency to throw o|f tin* 
waste materials at the pores, and nwitnlise the blood, and thereby 
impart warmth and energy to tin* system. See that tin* rooms are wad] venti¬ 
lated, eK]feudally your sleeping apartment. Wear woollen stockings and stroii* 
boots.—Paulding’s Medical Journal. 


THE RUSSIAN THISTLE. 

Some few years back startling news was published throughout the world 
about the spread in Northern America of a weed commonly called Russian 
thistle, from the fact that it was supposed to have been introduced in seed 
wheat imported from Russia. Scores of official bulletins were issued in 
America dealing with the marvellous rapidity of the spread of tin* wn*ed, the 
serious injury it was doing and the necessity for drastic action to prevent the 
ruin of the farmers in the infested districts. These bulletins contained illus¬ 
trations and descriptions of the* plant, and Australian enquirers at, once recog¬ 
nised it as a dost* relative to the indigenous bush Salso kali, commonly known 
in our Northern districts as “buckbiish;” the virtues of which as a fmlder for 
*dock used to be so eloquently dwelt on by our old friend Mr. Jno. Miller, of 
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M evil ton. Quite recently a mem Iter of the Agricultural Bureau look Mr. A. 
Molineux to task for saying the Russian thistle and the South Australian 
buekbush were nearly identical in their characteristics, aaid in doing so he 
called attention to the serious accounts received from America concerning the 
former weed. It is worthy of note that although the spread of the weed was 
never seriously checked in America we have heard very little about it of late. 
The Nebraska Farmer of June 12, publishes the following astonishing report 
concerning the plant:-“It has only l>eon a few years since the State Legis- 
lniure of Nebraska passed a law compelling road overseers and laud owners 
to do a certain amount of work in trying to destroy the weed known as the 
Russian thistle, which at that time threatened to destroy the crops, peace, and 
prosperity of our land. Newspapers throughout the State published long legal 
notices concerning the law which was enacted against this terrible foe. Farm¬ 
ers worked hard and long in the broiling sun, ploughing, harrow mg. hoeinu. 
raking, and burning, hoping to rid their land of this detestable weed, but tin* 
more they legislated, the more they printed, the more they worked, the faster 
and thicker the weeds grew, and their efforts were in vain. The odd saying 
that ‘there is no great gain without some small loss.’ proved true in this 
case. The printers only barely got half pa.\ for their printing and the fanners 
were out of pocket for their hard work, but in the Russian thistle they have 
gained a feed for cattle which cannot be surpassed by any other feed yet used 
iti this section. Cattle will leave the rich buffalo grass in the spring t » teed 
off the Russian thistle. As a crop producer it is onh oue less than a Haifa, 
raised on bottom land. Bast year some ot our farmers harvested two crops 
of hay from tin* same land of Russian thistles. It cures quickly, is easily 
handled, and makes excellent summer or winter feed. Cattle do better on it 
than any other stock. It produces fat as quickly and easily as coni, and 
does away with the cornstalk disease whn-li has killed hundreds of cattle in 
this country." 

This quite exceeds any of Mr. Miller's claims on Indialf of our buckbmdi. and 
should be reassuring to those of our fanners who fear the importation, with 
seeds and plants from America, of this terrible enemy. Certainly the value 
of the Russian thistle seems greatly exaggerated, but the newxpni>cr referred 
to quotes the leports of several largo farmers who have tried to unlisc the 
plant, and these are emphatic as to its value. One tanner states that lie will 
go over his old corn field soil with a disc during the spring, that the tliLtle 
will spring up as thick as ordinary grass, and when eighteen inches high, and 
still green and tender, he will cut them with a mower for hay, allowing the 
plants to lie for only a short time before stacking. When the plants make 
fresh grow th he will cither turn his cattle into the field or will take off a second 
cut of hay. 


A POULTRY MANUAL. 

By D F. Laurie. 

[Four or live years ago the department issued a bulletin on *T\mlU\\ Breeding, pie 
pared by Mr. D. F. Laurie. All these have been distributed, and in respond -o tit 
quentlv expressed desires for a revised and enlarged edition, dealing also with d'-enses 
of poultry, Mr. Laurie has consented to prepare the same. The articles will lu* pub¬ 
lished first in the journal from month to moith, and afterwards reprinted in pamphlet 
form.—Editor.] 

Housing'S (continued). 

For Ducks. 

Houses for ducks need not he so elaborate, no perches are required for 
them. They do not suffer from the attacks of vermin to the extent that 
fowls do; the tick seldom attacks them, probably owing to their restless 
and nocturnal habits. In the country low sheds framed with rough timber 
and thatched with straw’ are suitable and cool particularly in summer. Ducks 
always seek shady cool places in hot weather. The straw should be 'vncwvd 
every year and the woodwork w’cll tarred with gas tar. Failing this, strong 
keroslne emulsion will do,. Fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, Ac., should ne\er 
run together. 
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Ducklings arc easily reared in long, low. eool sheds divided into compart¬ 
ments by boards about a foot or eighteen inches in height. Each compartment 
should bo well floored with straw or wheat chaff, kept dry and clean. 

Ducks need yarding at night owing to their habit of laying their eggs 
anywhere, even m the water. Shelter from the wind seems all they require, 
as, if at large, they seldom sleep in a shed. 

Foe Gbkbp. 

To be profitably bred geese require a large, well grassed run. These biids 
are seldom housed, and, like ducks, if at large, will feed about for the greater 
part of the night. During the breeding season the stock birds should he 
yarded, and accommodated with similar housing to that for the ducks. 

Tubkktb 

Turkeys require considerable range in well grassed country, with plenty 
of bush. They keep in the sheltered portions in rough or hot weather, and 
f<«d in the open when calm and cool. Whatever class of house is built 
for them, it must be large and carefully ventilated. It is better to let 
them sleep outside altogether than to house in insufficiently \entilated houses, 
as overcrowding and lack of ventilation are sure to cause disease. As a 
general rule these birds roost on fences, but where thieves and other pre¬ 
datory animals abound provision must be made for retaining possession of 
your birds. Unless there is plenty of suitable country at command turkey 
rearing cannot be recommended. 

Hatching^ Bouse*. 

In the country, or where birds have a good run in a garden, the hens will 
often lay under bushes or hedges, and when they become broody may be 
given the sitting of eggs you wish to hatch. As a rule hens which “steal 
their nests,” as laying away is often termed, bring off a large jiercentage 
of chickens, due doubtless to being undisturbed, and to the fact that the nests 
are on the ground, which is the proper place for them. The fact that 
remarkable hatches frequently resulted from nests made in dry spots above 
the ground does not in auy way affect the rule that all nests should be on 
the ground. The reason for selecting this position is that there is less evapora¬ 
tion of the aqueous contents of the egg during incubation; the warmth of 
the lien’s body attracting the moisture from the ground even when apparently 
dry. When only one hen has to Lie confined a small iron poultry house 
made of two sheets of iron, or even a large box. will do if a small run Is 
available. Each hen requires separate accommodation or there will be 
ffgliting and broken eggs. In Victoria several large breeders have elaborate 
hatching houses divided into numerous compartments from three to five 
feet square. There are two doors to each, one communicating with a pass »ge 
way running the whole length of the hatching house; the other with a grassed 
run about 20 f«*et long. These houses would require to be made of Iron 
to guard against vermin. Where many hens or turkeys are used for hatching 
a large shed with an earth floor may be used. Nests are hollowed out in 
the floor, in rows, at a convenient distance from each other, and covered 
with a light coop, or even a box, of sufficient size and provided with bars 
in front. For convenience each nest cover may be hinged to a long timber 
at the back of each row. Provide a large dustbath in the corner of shed, and 
Jet say seven or eight hens off the nest at a time each day. They can then 
feed and dust themselves. Should the hens become costive they may have 
a little soft food given them, and if loose, add some powdered chalk or char¬ 
coal to the soft food. Otherwise the sole food during incubation should be 
wheat. Do not feed when on the nest, but keep a st&ply of fresh clean water 
where the hen can reach it without leaving t^e e£g«. The hens may have 
a number attached to them corresponding with coop number If the owner 
can nor readily identify them. 

POBTAB&I COOFS FOB ChIOKBM. 

Portable coops are highly desirable for chickens in confinement, as it enables 
one to provide fresh ground at frequent intervals. They should be as light 
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as is consistent with strength and have an end sheltered. The sides may 
be about two feet high, and the lop, in addition, eovered with netting. If 
made too large they are emnbersome to move and do not answer on uneven 
ground. 

Where possible give eliicks full liberty, but accustom them to return to 
their own coop. This is done by feeding them there, after first confining 
them for say a week. When the hens, or turkeys, have charge of the brood 
they may be tethered in the garden and provided with a simple shelter against 
excessive heat or rain. When tethering attach a broad piece of leather to 
the hen's leg and fasten stout cord thereto; she will thus be kept from dam¬ 
aging plants, &c. Tethering the hen is far preferable to confining her in a 
small triangular coop, she can enjoy moderate liberty and see her chickens. 
When the chicks begin to scratch too much they can be removed from the 
garden. 

The Utility Breeds of Poultry. 

It is not intended to enter into a detailed description of the points of each 
breed; nor is it necessary to consider any breed which has not proved profit¬ 
able cither as an egg producer or as a table bird. 

The fancier may become enamoured of a certain .breed, and whether 
suitable or not for commercial poultry-keeping will recommend it to all 
and sundry, especially if lie, as is often the case, has had no experience of 
other breeds. Practical breeders throughout America, Australia, and England, 
are unanimous in advocating the breeds hereafter mentioned, though individ 
ual authorities, as might be expected, exhibit a preference for certain of them. 

Fowls. 

Dorkings are bred in four colours, two of which are fairly numerous in 
Australia, viz., the dark or coloured, and the silver grey. The White variety 
is occasionally seen but is apparently less suitable for our climate than the 
other tsvo. The fourth is the cuckoo-coloured, considered by many to be the 
best I have not seen any in this State. Mr. Hanson Weir averts that the 
old red is the genuine Dorking, of which a few are to be found in England. 
The hens are fair layers of nice sized white eggs. The cockerels and pullets 
rank in the very first class for the table. General characteristics—Large 
square bodies, short white legs, five claws on each foot fine bone, white skin 
and flesh, which is rightly placed, and of the finest quality and flavour. Good 
specimens should he large, inferior, small birds are of no value. For the 
table, pure, or crossed with Old English, or Indian games, or Malay, the 
Dorking is pre-eminent. 

old English Game.—A breed small in appearance compared with Dorking, 
Wyandotte**, &e., but carrying a surprising quantity of the finest meat, both 
in flavour and quality of any breed. Colours are various as in the long-legged 
Modern English game with which tills valuable owed is not to be confounded. 
Then lgms are splendid layers of fine, large, white eggs, and the chickens are 
hardy, and grow quickly. Although the chickens resulting from the cross 
between the Old English game and other breeds are a trifle smaller than when 
the Indian game or M allay is used, they are of better quality for table and the 
pullets are always excellent layers. 

Indian Game—Large, hardy birds, with fine breaete and wings, short in the 
leg. The hens are poor layers, and while the crossbreds resulting from the 
mating of this breed and others are splendid for the table, the laying of the 
pullets is often Inferior. Chickens hardy, and quick growing. Should be 
large, long legs a great fault. As a table bird producer its chief merit is for 
crossing. 

The Malay—various colours.— Very large bird, well developed breast, hardy 
except in cold climates. Hens poor layers. The Malay, as bred here chiefly 
for exhibition, is too long in the leg for table bird breeding. The fighting 
Malay, as bred in Mauritius and India, is short on the leg and better milted 
for table breeding. Very quarrelsome and much mortality and loss from fight¬ 
ing among chickens, and also the hens. Eggs tinted various shades of browa 
and white. 
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Langshans—Excellent all-round birds, the black, white, and blue, are now 
recognised, of late, exhibition specimens in many cases show undue length 
of leg, which, if persisted in, will spoil the breed for table bird production. 
They have loner, prominent breasts, tlesli and skin white, and of good quality; 
the hens are good layers, especially in winter, of medium sized tinted eggs. 
The moderately short legged hens are good for crossing with Game and Mala/ 
for tabic birds. Thickens hardy, but not quick to mature. 

Orpingtons--Black and buff.—A breed of coinpartively recent introduction; 
verv \Mluable all-round layers and table birds; eggs more or less tinted, and of 
coo'd <izc. and abundant in cold weather. Should be large, with prominenr 
breast^, and very short on the leg. The buff variety, which owes its origin to 
other breeds than those from which the black variety was derived, needs 
further improvement for table purposes. Excellent for crossing with Old 
English or Indian game. Flesh and skin white and excellent in quality. 
Tliii kens hardy and quick growers. 

Wyandotles-—Medium sized birds in the following varieties:- Silver-laced, 
gohlen-laced. white, black, partridge, buff, &e. Square cobby bodies, short 
logs, small bone and little waste. Hens splendid layers, especially in cold 
weather, of fair sized eggs more or less tinted; chickens hardy and very quick 
to mature; pullets lay early. The favourite breed in United States and Canada 
for market and ex’port. Unrivalled for general purposes, and for crossing 
with old English and Indian game. Flesh and skin creamy white and of the 
tinest flavour and quality. 

Flymouth Bock.—Blue-barred and white; favourite breeds m America. Good 
bodied birds of moderate length of leg. Hens excellent layers of tinted eggs, 
chu kens hardy, and fairl.v quick to mature. Flesh and skin from creamy 
whin* to yellow. Crossed with Old English or Indian game tin* progeny aie 
good table birds. 

Andalusians Favouring the old Spanish in type, and blue in colour, which 
is difficult to breed. Fine layers of large white eggs; cockerels very precocious. 
Pure or crossed they are indifferent for table purposes. Should not be long 
on the legs. Comb* large. 

Leghorns, of which we have the white, brown, black, buff, and duckwing, are 
splendid la.vers, of tine white eggs. Moderately short legs, very lar^e 
combs. 

Minorca.—The black is usually bred, white are rare. Grand layers of large 
white eggs. The Minorca is the largest of the Mediterranean breeds, and for 
that purpose is generally preferred to Leghorns, which lay quite as well, but 
when crossed with farm flocks tend to reduction in size in progeny. Large 
bodies, legs moderate, combs large. 

The last three breeds, and varieties thereof, are the principal laying breeds, 
and are somewhat similar in general outline, the large drooping combs of tin* 
liens and extra large erect combs of the cocks being prominent features. The 
chickens are hardy and quick growling, pullets lay early. For crossing for table 
tlu» f v are, with the exception of extra large square Minorcas, of little merit. The 
Minorca-Langshan cross is a fair family table bird and a good layer. 

The Hamlmrglis are all abundant la ye ns, but the eggs are small with the 
exception of those of the black variety. Small size, moderate legs, handsome; 
chickens delicate when fledging; of no value, pure or crossed, for table. Colour 
of eggs, while. 

Cnmpines.—Belgian fowls of Hamburg origin. The Silver Campine, now 
fashionable in England, is of small size, but lays nice sized eggs in great 
abundance. Of no value, pure or crossed, for table. 

The Ancona, a recently revived member of the Mediterranean breeds, simi¬ 
lar in general outline to Leghorns, Andalusians, and Minorcas. It is a smaller 
bird, however, but lays heavily, the eggs are large and white in colour. Very 
small enters, rather wild; chickens hardy and quick growers. No value, 
pure or crossed, for table. 

Ducks. 

The Aylesbury is a large white-plumaged bhd. skin and flesh white, fine 
layer. The best for the English market, but deteriorates in size if not bred 
with care. Matures quickly. 
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Cayuga.—A smaller bird, black; flesli of flue quality ami flavour. Not i»ml 
to any extent. 

Indian Runner.—A small, slim, long-necked breed, fawn and white: remark¬ 
able for its upright carriage and gait, which should be a run w'thout *ign 
of waddling ns in other breeds. A splendid layer, rivalling many hem* of 
noted breeds. Too small for table, but may be crossed to improve the laying 
of other breeds. Matures quickly. 

Muscovy.- A very large breed of peculiar appearance. The duckling* when 
young are fair for table, but the flesh as a rule is not equal in flavour to that 
of other breads named. 

The Pekin.—Large white-pluinaged birds with a distinct canary under 
colour; good layers, flesh creamy: ducklings hardy and quick growers Gen¬ 
erally conceded to he the most pro til able breed to keep. The adults arc very 
noisy. 

The Rouen. -A large bird wilh very handsome plumage: moderate layer*; 
flesh considered by epicures to be of superlalhe flavour. Owing to it* dark 
plumage the ducklings must be killed before the pin feathers conic. th > pre¬ 
sence of which would seriously detract from Us appearance and market 
value*. 

For table the choice consists of Aylesbury. Pekin, and •Koucn 'Hie *'tock 
birds must Ik* large, but the extra heavy specimens should b* discarded. 
Judged from a high standard the medium-sized bird* are preferable for brer d- 
ing* from. 

The ('ouunon Duck. A bird of mean appearance and lacking am virtue* 
as a commercial duck. Some strains lay very well. Fiiprolitabie to breed. 

Gk bsk. 

The Toulouse is a large, grey and white bird, hardy and free breeder The 
goslings grow rapidly, and if bred from good stock, will weigh 14 to p; pound* 
before they are leathered. Highly recommended. 

The Knibden. — Large white bird, very *eaive in Australia. In older » ountries 
it is held in equal estimation with the Toulouse. 

Roth these varieties must Ik* large; stock birds IS to JO pound* at Da>r. 

The China Goose thrown and white varieties). - A small but vry prodfic 
breed, well suited for family uses: too small for export. Good layer* and 
quick growers. 

The Common Goose is the most useless and costly of all table poultry A* 
a rule its price is about live shillings, and when dressed weighs from six 
to eight pounds, which is less than a pair of prime ducklings eight week* old 
weigh. This the average consumer is discarding, and he buy* duck* in*teu1. 
Quite unsuitable for the export market. 

Turkrys. 

There are several English varieties, such as tin* Norfolk, Cambridg. . Hurt 
Ac., which, as far as flesh goes, are very excellent. Degenerate *peclm *ns 
here are like the common turkey too small to be worth breeding. The 
mammoth American Rronze turkey, a hardy bird of enormous size, has largely 
supplanted all other lords, and is without doubt the most suitable for our 
climate, as well as the most profitable to breed for either home or export 
market Should be very large; extra heavy show specimens are not the 
best for stud purposes, for which medium birds are better, say ben* not less 
than Id or IS lbs. and cocks JO to 20 in ordinary fair condition, not fat. 

Gknrral. 

As regards fowls, ducks, geese, and turkeys it costs less to rear tine birds, 
bred from good pure breeds, or first crosses, the result of union of two pure 
breeds, than to rear mongrels. The laying breeds give a vastly higher value 
of eggs, and the table birds are tit for sale while the mongrels are growing 
bones and feathers. 

During the many years the writer has been connected with the poultry 
industry his aim has been to induce general improvement of breeds by gra¬ 
dually discarding the unprofitable mongrel usually kept, and replacing with 
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modern, utility breeds, such as herein described, which have been thoroughly 
proved. The writer has never counselled novices to take up poultry farming 
as a means of making a living or a fortune. There are many experienced 
men in these States whose sole occupation is commercial poultry breeding, 
and some make large incomes. The success of the venture, given suitable 
situation, breeds, and enough cash for a fair start depends entirely on the 
individuals. Neglect of seeming trifles and lack of method can only end in 
disaster. Beginners should procure a limited number of birds of superior 
quality, discarding the inferoir culls from novice breeders’ yards, and should 
study their lords intelligently. Profits will then result, and a steady expan¬ 
sion of Ihe sphere of operations will be tlie order of the day. Above Till 
things beware of keeping too many varieties. Be a specialist in one, if you 
are a stud breeder: and if you breed for market breed and sell only prime 
birds of level quality and condition. Many have a mania for crossing, but 
except for the specialist this is a great mistake. The ordinary commercial 
poultry keeper had best work to perfect the strains of breeds and crosses 
already tested and proved to be of value. 


HORSEPOWER AS INDICATING WORK OF STEAM 
AND OIL ENGINES. 

By W. R. Jamb son, BSc., Lecturer on Physical Science 

AT THE RoSENVORTHY COLLEGE 

[From numerous enquiries made of us we are under the impression that 
farmers purchasing oil engines are apt to be misled as to working power by 
their familiarity with the more or less obsolete method of expressing the 
power of steam engines still pofmlarly in use. We hate therefore requested 
Mr. Jamieson to write us a short note on the subject. We hope it will be 
of interest to some of our readers.--Ed. | 

By power is meant rate of doing work. Work is measured by tlie foot 
pound, this being tlie work done on 1 lb. when lifted through a height oi 
1 ft. The unit of power is the power of an agent doing work at the rate of 
1 ft.-Ib. per second. Tins unit is inconveniently small for measurements of 
power in the case of ordinary engines, and a multiple, namely. 550 units of 
power, or 33.000 l’t.-Tb. per minute, is the practical unit. This is the horsepower 
originally employed by Watt that his engines might be roughly compared with 
the source of power most gen (‘rally used in his time. It is now, as above 
stated, a unit of suitable magnitude for tin* measurement of engine power, 
quite apart from any implication as to the number of horses required to furnish 
the same power. The horsepower of an engine is calculated by determining 
the work done by it (in foot pounds) pm* minute, and dividing by 33,000. There 
are two methods of measuring the rate at which a steam engine does work. 
By some form of dynamometer, the friction brake for example, in which the 
resistance is supplied entirely by friction, the actual (useful) work done by 
the engine in a given time is found experimentally. The power obtained in 
this way is termed brake horsepower (B.H.P.), and represents the useful 
power of which the engine is capable. On the other hand, the work done by 
the stmim in tlie cylinder may be calculated after finding tlie mean pressure 
of the steam in the cylinder. Tlie indicator (first used by Watts) gives an 
automatic registration of the varying pressure of the steam throughout the 
piston stroke. This varying pressure being known, tlie average pressure, or 
mean effective pressure of the steam in the cylinder Is calculated. This 
pressure (or IT), per sq. in.) multiplied first by tlie cross sectional area of the 
cylinder (or sq. in.) and (hen by the piston speed (or ft. per min.—equal to 
the length of piston stroke in ft. multiplied by twice the number of revolu¬ 
tions per minute) gives the work done by the steam per minute. On dividing 
by 33,000 the indicated horsepower is obtained (I.H.P.). The number arrived 
at thus gives the rate at which work is done by the steam. Part of this work, 
however, is “lost,” being consumed in running the engine and overcoming 
friction. The balance is “useful” work. It is seen therefore that the I.H.P. 
of a steam engine is greater than its because about 10 per cent (in the 

cast* of a simple rate condensing engine) of the former is lost. 
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In the time of Watt tin* steam generated in the boiler bad a pressure of a 
few pounds only above the atmospheric pressure. Watt proved, by the indi¬ 
cator, a mean effective pressure In bis engines of 7 TT>. per square in., and lie 
used this number in calculating the horsepower of his engines; this he termed 
their nominal horsepower m.li.p.j. With the increased boiler pressures which 
distinguish steam engines of late days from those of the days of Watt, the 
mean effective pressure of the steam in the cylinder is much more than 7 IT)., 
and their i.h.p. is, therefore, considerably in excess of their n.h.p. The speci¬ 
fication of a steam engine as so many n.h.p.—by which is meant an engine 
of that h.p. in the time of W att—has now no real significance, and is rapidly 
becoming obsolete. It is retained in a few cases only, notably in tlie case of 
engines for agricultural purposes. The horsepower of an oil engine is deter¬ 
mined by a dynamometer, such as the friction brake and its power is specified 
us brake horsepower only. A farmer ordering an oil engine of say 20-h.p. 
would obtain an engine which would do useful work at the rate represented 
by this number; a steam engine doing work at this rate would be of 22-i.h.p. 
approximately, and this is the engine known to farmers as about S-n.h.p. 


WINE NOTES. 

It \\as permissible to think that that much-dismissed subject, “the adul¬ 
teration of wines,*’ had by this time died a natural cleatth. We are surprised 
to see attention again drawn to it in the August issue of the Australian 
Vigneron and Fruitgrowers’ Journal. This journal poses as a vinegrowers’ 
organ, and we may presume is anxious to champion the l*ist interests of the 
industry; in consequence its persistency in drawing attention to the alleged 
necessity for a Wine Adulteration Act in New South Wales passes our com¬ 
prehension. According to the \iews of this journal, Victoria, with its extra¬ 
ordinary Act, and the r€**t of the Commonwealth with none, represent respec¬ 
tively the “Paradise’’ and “Inferno” of the pious non-adulterating wine¬ 
maker. 

So far as we are concerned we are persuaded that the agitation that has 
been raised over this question is altogether out of proportion to the alleged 
delinquencies of winemakers or wine retailers, and constant harping upon the 
subject will, b,v poisoning tlu* public mind, only injure the interests of the 
trade. It is not disputed that preserving substances such as salycilic acid 
have lM4*n occasionally used by makers in the past. In palliation of this it 
may be pointed out that at the time it was not generally known that these 
substances were likely to injure customers, and that in this State at all events 
it is a practice that has long been discontinued; and the Vigneron notwith¬ 
standing, we would fain believe that such is the case in New South Wales 
also. In any case it Is extremely easy to proscribe the use of injurious pre¬ 
serving substances, without having recourse to the elaborate Victorian Act, 
which cannot lmt defeat its own ends. It is useless to penalise for delin 
quencies on which it will practically lie Impossible to obtain a conviction. In 
our opinion the Victorian Act Is both harsh and unnecessary, and doomed 
to remain inoperative in many of its clauses. If a New South Wales Act 
is to be drawn up, we trust that it will not adhere to the lines laid down by 
the sister State. 

The appointment of a special departmental chemist to analyse all wines 
has also the approval of the Vigneron. If this is really necessary the trade 
in New South Wattes must really be in a bad way. That a State with only 
8,000 odd acres of vines should require a special chemist to watch all wines 
put on the market is marvellous indeed. In the circumstances it is legitimate 
to infer that a butter chemist, a cheese chemist, a l>eer chemist, iVc.. are 
likewise necessary. Surely the clever Government Analyst, Mr. Guthrie, is 
well able to watcb over the army of adulterators that appears to have invaded 
New South Wales. 

On the 27th of last month, at. the quarterly meeting of the South Australian 
Vinegrowers’ Association, an attempt was made to ascertain the feeling of the 
meeting, with respect k> the proposed sale of the London Depot to a private 
firm. After some discussion it was wisely agreed to postpone consideration 
of the matter, until a special meeting had been convened to consider this 
I 
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quest lot *. Unquestionublj many arguments can be urged in favour of hand¬ 
ing over the Depot to a private firm; hut there is one insurmountable difficulty, 
which no amount of argument can remove. Given that an Independent firm 
purchases the concern from the Government, there is no power on earth that 
can prevent it on the very morrow from transferring its interest for a considera¬ 
tion to one of the present local buyers. Winemakers would be perfectly willing 
to hand oxer the* Depot to private enterprise, providing such a transaction 
wpuld ensure the presence in the market of a new and independent buyer; but 
they are not ax illing to eourr tlie formation of a wine trust. We maintain that 
it the Depot is taken out of the hands of the Government, interests of wine¬ 
makers will he made to suffer. We trust that the special meeting convened 
for the 17th of tliis month xx ill see the wisdom of answering the proposal In 
the negaUxe. 

The eumbersomeness of the Federal Distillation Act was referred to at tills 
meeting by Mr. Thos. Hardy, in very strong terms. He very justly pointed 
out that whilst many of the clauses might be necessary when applied to the 
grain or potato distiller, they were not only unnecessary, but burdensome to 
the wine distiller. A special committee was appointed to consider the matter, 
and it is to be hoped that they wi 11 1 m* able to persuade the Federal authori¬ 
ties of the necessity of modifying their Act. We might mention here by the 
xvax that the new regulations concerning the manufacture of vinegar are also 
exceedingly harassing to the maker, and certainly require revisal. 


IS THE USE OF ARSENICAL SPRAY DANGEROUS? 

The question lias been raised again here as to the possibility of danger 
from tlie use of arsenical sprays for tin* suppression of eodlin moth, not only 
to man, but to stock eating gre^u crops underneath the trees. This point has 
boon repeatedly raised in Europe and America ever since compounds of 
copper and arsenic have been used in orchard work; and, fortunately, we 
haxc records of very careful experiments carried out in various parts to 
determine the question. It must be remembered that the copper compounds 
in Bordeaux mixture are very poisonous if taken in quantity, and the fol- 
loxxing extracts from “The Spraying of Plants,” by Professor Fodeman, of 
Donnell University, bear on both points:— 

“It is only when Aery late applications (of arsenici are made, such as are 
utterly useless, that any of the poison is found upon the fruit when ripe, 
and then tin* quantities are so minute that they could in no Avay cause injury 
to the consumer. Put even though all the poison sprayed upon the apples 
in making necessary treatments should remain there undisturbed a person 
would be obliged to eat at one meal eight or ten barrels (1.000 to 1.200 lb.) of 
the fruit in order to consume enough arsenic to cause any injury.” 

The following extract from Bulletin of U.K.A. Department of Agriculture, 
issued as a result of a scare raised 'n regard to the spraying of vines with 
Bordeaux mixture, is very clear:—“Accepting, then, 0.r> grain as the maximum 
amount of copper in any of tin* forms discussed that may with safety be 
daily absorbed, let us see how these figures compare with the quantity of 
tins metal found in connection with properly sprayed fruits, as Avell as some 
other foods and drugs. Analyses to determine the amount of copper In sprayed 
grape* have been made in Germany, France, America, and elsewhere. The 
results of these analyses show that ‘on this basis an adult may eat from 3<i0 
to .'no tb. of sprayed grapes per day without fear of ill-effects from the 
copper." It must also be remembered that fruit recently sprayed would not 
be eaten, as its appearance alone would prevent it. 

Lodeman also quotes experiments by Professor Cook, of Michigan, on the 
possibility of stock consuming tile grass under the trees being Injured by the 
drippings from the trees. "Jn tree No. 1 a thick paper was placed under one- 
half of a rather small apple tree. The space covered was (> ft. x 12 ft., or 
72 squaiv ft. The paper was left under until all drippings ceased. As the 
day was quite windy the dripping was rather excessive. In this case every 
partic le of the poison that fell from the tree was caught on the paper. Dr. 
R. C. Kedzie analysed the poison, and found four-tenths of a grain of arsenic. 
Tree No. 2 was a large* tree Avith very thick foliage. Underneath this tree was 
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a thick carpet of clover, blue grass, and timothy just in bloom. The space 
covered by the tree was fully 16 ft. square, or equal to 25b square ft. As 
soon all dripping had ceased the grass under the trees was all cut very 
gently and close to the ground. This was taken to the chemical laboratory, 
and analysed by Dr. It. O. Kedzio. There were found 2.2 grains of arsenic. 
Now. as our authorities say .... ten grains is a poisonous dose for a cow and 
20 lor a horse, there would seem to be small danger from pasturing our 
orchards during and immediately after spraying, especially as no animal 
would eat the sprayed grass exclusively. To test this fully I sprayed a large 
tree oa *r some bright tender grass and clover. Then I cut the clover care¬ 
fully close to the ground, and fed it all to my horse .... and the horse showed 

no signs of injury. The mixture was double the proper strength.This 

experiment was repeated with the same result. T next secured three sheep. 
These wete kept till hungry, then put into a pen about a (sprayed) tree, under 
which was rich, juicy, June grass and clover. The sheep soon ate the grass, 
yet showed no sign of any injury. This experiment was repeated twice with 
the same result. . . . The analyses show that there is no danger; the ex¬ 
periments con drill the conclusion.” 

Wo ha\e also local experience respecting the us^ of arsenic, showing that 
there need be no fear in utilizing the sprayed fruits. In 1897 Mr. Quinn 
sprayed a small block of apple trees at the Park side Asylum orchard seven 
times with purls green of proved quality. Seventeen days after the last 
spraying two parcels of apples wore taken from the trees with spray upon 
them, one sample was handled very carefully, so as not to remove anything 
from the surfaces of the fruits. The fruits of the other sample were wiped 
with a cloth. Mr. (». A. Ooyder tested the samples, and reported, “Neither 
of the two samples of apples left by you on February 0 contained any ap¬ 
preciable quantity of arsenic.” In connection with the Marion spraying 
tests during the following year, samples were carefully gathered four weeks 
after the last spraying. Trees sprayed seven times with parts green, which 
contained 12 per cent, of arsenic, and live times with arsenite of soda (Kedzie’s 
formula» respectively were selected, only fruits showing the marks of the 
sprat ing very distinctly being taken Mr. (loyder reported on these as foi- 
lott s; -'J'Jie parcels of apples received April 4. ISPS, marked 1 and 2. yielded 
on analysis a very minute trace of arsenic. The quantity was so small that 
it could have* no poisonous effect, even if apples of a similar quality xvere 
eab-n exclusively for food.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[in tins column we propose to answer questions of general inteiesd, and also U> make 
selections fiom our official correspondence. Questions dealing with matteis of interess 
Minh to Urn writer will be answered direct. Correspondence invited. Ed.] 

SUGAR BEETS FOR DAIRY COWS. 

S. o. S.—Sugar l>eots are generally richer and more nutritious than mangolds. 
The practice of pulling the leaves prior to the complete maturity of the tidier 
cannot generally hi* recommended, as it can only be done at the expense of 
the latter. Fed to dairy cows in conjunction with nutritious dry food such 
as bran or chaff, sugar boots should give very satisfactory results. In any 
case they are richer than mangolds. Sow Jn drills 16 to 18 indies apart, and 
thin out. From 12 lb. to IS Tt>. of seed per acre, according to the purpose for 
which the roots are grown, will lie (required.—(A. J. P). 

BLACK SPOT ON GRAPE VINES. 

J. F. - Pour half a gallon of commercial sulphuric acid on 50 rh. sulphate of 
iron (green copperas;, then add ten gallons of boiling water, and stir until 
all the copperas has dissolved. Swab the spuns and crowns of diseased vine 
before the buds begin to swell. Do not make up more of the mixture than 
can he used in a day. If signs of disease appear in the summer, dust the 
shoots with equal parts slacked lime and flowers of sulphur.—(A. J. P). 
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GRAPES FOR EXPORT. 

In tlie August issue certain varieties of grapes are recommended to be 
grown for the production of fruit for export. It was not, however, made 
clear, that this was in reply to an enquiry as to varieties that will stand the 
journey to Broken Hill, Melbourne, and Sydney. It was not intended to refer 
to grapes for export beyond Australia.—(A. J. P). 

RINGING ZANTE CURRANT VINES. 

<\ S.—The implement for ringing zante currant vines can be obtained from 
Messrs. Harris, Scarfe. & Co., or Messrs. E. & W. Hackett. The price Gs 
about 7/d. The operation is usually performed just before the vines flower, 
the most suitable lime has not, so far as I know, been settled by definite tests. 
-(A. .T. P). 

SPRAYING FOR CODUN MOTH. 

J. M. N.— I would irecommend you to spray your trees with arsenite of soda, 
being very particular to use fresh lumpy lime, or you may burn the foldage. 
Give the first spraying after the blossoms have fallen, and when the young 
fruits are just formed. Repeat every fortnight until four or five dressings. 
It is unfortunate that growers should be hampered by the carelessness and 
neglect of their neighbours, but under present conditions the Department is 
unable to compel all growers to attend to their gardens.—(G. Q). 

SPRAYING WITH BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 

A. S.—Apricot and peach trees should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture to 
prevent shothole and curl-leaf, when the flower buds begin to show colour. 
Many growers do not spray until a few blossoms are right out. It is import¬ 
ant that the spray should penetrate beneath the budscales, which it cannot 
do until the buds have well started.—(G. Q.h 


THE CODLIN MOTH. 

SOME TASMANIAN EXPERIENCES. 

g By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor 

A few months ago I obtained the names of many well-known apple growers 
in Tasmania, and sent the following circular letter to each of them. 

“This insect is the only pest which causes much trouble year after year to 
the orchardists of this State. If unchecked by unremitting attention, a few 
seasons after its introduction to an orchard, only a very small propoition of 
the apples and pears remain unattacked. In the older orchard districts here 
the trees are large, and many have rough stems more or less studded with 
decaying knotholes, which afford much natural shelter for this pest. In such 
localities much opposition is shown by the growers to any legal interference. 
In the more newly planted districts the trees are planted and trained more 
systematically, and as a rule the growers show more eagerness to combat 
the pest, as they are desirous of keeping or exporting their fruits, and do not 
depend so much on the local markets as those in the older districts nearer 
to the City of Adelaide. 1 am desirous of knowing your experiences on this 
subject, and your opinion respecting legislative interference. I advocate 
here that large trees should be reduced in height, so that on ground suitable 
for transporting the apparatus they may be sprayed thoroughly and rapidly, 
or on steep hillsides the affected fruits may be gathered quickly and con¬ 
veniently in (*onjunction -with the bandaging system. Under our Act the 
distribution of the insect in any manner is prohibited. I enclose a copy of 
our regulations for the treatment of trees in orchards, and a pamphlet which 
is distributed amongst our growers. The arsenite of soda spray named 
therein lias been applied here with considerable success by some of our 
growers. Four applications have been given, the first immediately after the 
petals fell, and the others at intervals of 12 to 34 days. By picking off the 
infected fruits and bandaging the stems, some of our growers have kept the 
pest fairly well under, but only when the trees have l>een kept low. I would 
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like your opinion of the enclosed regulations, and the treatment recommended 
in the pamphlet. How do they compare with the methods found most sue* 
cessful in Tasmania, if any have proved successful and practicable?*’ 

The replies received from those who kindly acknowledged it should prove of 
considerable interest to our growers at the present juncture:— 

l>r. Benjafield. of Hobart, replied as follows:—“For years we were neatly 
gi\ing up in despair; now we smile complacently on the whole business, and 
look upon the moth as au innocent creature, compared to Fusioladium and 
San Jose scale. The question of saving the fruit or not is now simply a 
question of care and industry and its reward, or negligence and loss. If 
your growers want to succeed let them submit to legislation and Government 
Inspection by men who will do their duty. Without such legislation and in¬ 
spection you will do but little good, as the orchards of careless occupiers will 
supply a whole district with moths. No trees should be allowed to exceed 
30 ft.' in height. Ail old, rough bark should be hard scraped. Probably in 
your long, dry. warm summer you get more than one brood: if so, you must 
redouble your energies, as your position is much worse than ours, and 
look after this bark as well as the bandages. Just here comes in the need 
for frequent and careful bisection to enforce the gathering of the affected 
fruits before the grub matures, as after they escape from the fruits many 
of them are bound to get lost, and nobody can successfully gather such fruit 
off of trees more than 30 ft. high. Most of mine are kept under 8 ft. in 
height I am quite satisfied that all other treatments and regulations put 
together are as nothing compared to this question of early gathering of affect¬ 
ed fruits. But if this work is so particular with us. where we only have one 
brood, how much more necessary is it for you with two or three broods? This 
work, however, will not be done without very strong persuasion, often in the 
Police Courts. In respect to spraying, the large orehardist would find it 
difficult to get over his on-hards four times, or even thrive. I go over mine 
twice, and lui\e obtained excellent results with these arsenical sprays, of 
which I prefer Paris green. As an instance of what can be done, the moth 
appeared some three years ago in one of my orchards containing some 4.000 
trees, away in the bush in an isolated position. Directly it was discovered 
the trees were bandaged and every struck fruit gathered and destroyed as 
fast as they could lie found. This season only about a dozen apple* were 
struck, and \v«> arc hoping to lune seen the last of it: the trees are low, clean¬ 
stemmed, and sprayed regularly. L train these trees with eight or Aine 
cordon branches, which an* closely spurred by pruning. T certainly think 
if your regulations could be enforced thoroughly the pest could be practically 
eradicated.” 

Mr. A. Hilmer (’ato, of Paraceste. llobart. repeats this lastnamed state¬ 
ment, and affirms the presence of only one brood in his neighbourhood, stat¬ 
ing that the occurrence of a second brood is exceptional with him. He says: 
—“[ think that it is absolutely necessary to legislate on tlds matter, if united 
action is to be secured. At the same time, the moth has overrun scores of 
our best orchards before the regulations were enforced. I think where 
the moth is thoroughly established in an orchard spraying is the only effective 
remedy. I sprayed this year with Paris green and lime in proportions as 
recommended in your pamphlet with very beneficial results. Our regulations 
do not compel us to spray, but 1 think orehardists should be compelled to 
spray or carry out the other regulations in entirety. I find the spraying 
cheapest, and most effective. I have known cases where the grub lias been 
found in young orchards in isolated places, w here, by bandaging and carefully 
picking off infected fruits, it has lieen completely eradicated. The trees 
should be kept dow T n low to facilitate spraying, &c. With regard to the 
distribution and sale of affected fruits, it is necessary to be particular, as no 
doubt by that means the pest is conveyed into fresh districts, and otherwise 
propagated to a very great extent; but I see no legitimate reason why t 1 * x 
fruit should not be treated so as to prevent the escape of the insect, and be 
afterwards allowed to go to the manufactory. In conclusion. I may say that 
with the knowledge obtained through long years of experience it is quite 
possible to effectually check, if not eradicate, the pest.” 

Rev. R. H. Thompson, of Franklin, a practical grower and trained entomo¬ 
logist, says:—“I have no hesitation In saying that if our (Tasmanian) Act 
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were thoroughly carried out the pest eoukl be practically exterminated. We 
have had many and repeated outbreaks of the moth in various parts of the 
island, and 1 am certain wherever the matter has been taken in hand in a 
systematic manner the trouble has been got rid of in a short time. The 
trouble lies in the apathy of those who allow big trees to remain year after 
year without attempting to cleanse them. 1 advise that all sucii old and big 
trees should he cut down, and if they showed sutfieient vitality they should 
be reunified. 1 have treated trees thus, and three years after received exeel- 
lent returns; in fact, one tree this season had yielded fruit winch sold for 
£3 !!/<». It was a ReurreClairgeau pear, and I pm nearly SO scions upon it when 
grafting. I know one grower who, at Launceston, saved a ^er\ largo propor¬ 
tion of his fruit in the midst of an infected district by spraying with ‘irsmiate 
of lead. Paris green has been used by many growers with success Our 
chief trouble for a long time was the impurity of the drugs employed, caus¬ 
ing not only a great waste of time, but much discouragement/ After an 
experience of 25 years I have no hesitation in saying that more can be done 
by united action than otherwise. It is no use one man slaving away if Ins 
neighbours are at liberty to roiKfeet his trees again. I can produce unques¬ 
tionable evidence of the existence of two broods of the insect in tins locality, 
as the presence of empty chrysalides in the bandages is of common occur¬ 
rence. 1 would adopt the following methods, viz.:- Insist on all rubbish that 
would harbour the pest being destroyed. Bandage the trees all the jear 
round, as it is an unquestioned fact that frequently the grubs which lime 
wintered under a clod or other shelter will leave their quarters at the com¬ 
mencement of spring and go up the trees just before pupating. 1 luring 
the period when the moth is active 1 would ha\e the bandages remo\ed e\ery 
week and the grubs destroyed. 1 would also suggest catching the moths 
with a net. In an hour I have caught 37 moths in this way in an infected 
orchard about noonday. Every moth destroyed may mean the reduction of 
many possible grubs.” 

Mr. J. Langley, Sandy Bay, writes:—“I think your regulations are very 
plain, and the directions therein very good indeed. The trouble is it is so 
difficult to carry them out in detail. We have more power under our rodlin 
Moth Act to interfere and see that all infected fruit is destroyed. If your 
Act does not give you sufficient power to carry out proceedings against de¬ 
faulters, you should have it. or else in your warm climate you will nc\ep sue- 
ceedbin reducing the pest materially. In respect lo the salt* of affected fruit 
our Act makes any person who sells, or offers, or exposes for sale any fruit 
infected with the moth shall he liable to a penalty not exceeding i5. We 
found a benefit in our district this season from using Paris green as indicated. 
We can point to orchardists who saved tin per cent, of their fruit All trees, 
if possible, should not exceed 10 ft. in height, so as to spray more completely 
and rapidly. We find picking off infected fruits and destroying th *ni a great 
help, as the apple Itself is the best trap." 

Mr. F. F. Butler, of Moonali, affirms bis belied* in the presence of one bro >d 
only during each year in his locality. “To keep the pest under control legis¬ 
lation and strict inspection are absoluto'y necessary, as some growers will he 
careless, to the injury of their neighbours, and cultivate the pest by neglect. 
Every one of the growers requires to be kept up to the work. 1 have found 
that submerging the infected fruits in water for 48 hours is not to be de¬ 
pended on to kill the grubs. We keep our trees low, about 8 ft. is the 
average, and all tall or old trees should be cut down and regrafted, or grubbed 
up. The most important regulation is the picking off and effectually destroy¬ 
ing the infected fruits. The apple is the best trap, but as very man> escape 
the bandages fortunately get a large proportion of these, but some get into 
the ground, and cause mischief the following year. I have found I hat spray¬ 
ing with Insecticides useful in diminishing the pest, but moiv skill than is 
generally available is necessary to do it properly, and badly done it is dan¬ 
gerous to the trees. I have lately been spraying with McDougall's sheep dip, 
and this was more effectual than the arsenical sprays. I spray once a month 
for four months, the first just after the fruits have set. After taking these 
precautions J harvested 4.000 bushels of clean, good fruits from 20 acres of 
apple trees, and reckon I picked off and otherwise lost through the moth 
about 400 bushels.” 
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Mr. L. M. Shoo bridge, of Glenora, replied as follows—“In the main your 
regulations are similar to ours, and I think are quite strict enough, and if 
carried out should keep the pest in check; but I don’t think it possible to 
eradicate the pest absolutely. I have had experience now over eight years 
with about 80 acres of apples arid pears. I have relied on picking and 
destroying infected fruit and bandaging. I have found here that to roll a 
piece of sacking and push it tightly into a fork is far more effective in secur¬ 
ing the grub than fastening it round the stem, as the grub likes a dry place. 
(In Tasmania more rain falls during the summer than in 8.A.) I have been 
able to keep the pest in cheek; it costs a good bit bandaging over 30,000 trees 
and searching for infected fruits; but in all not much over 30/ per acre per 
annum out of fio.iMM) bushels this season at the outside 1 don't think there 
were 200 bushels lost by grub. My trees are all low, and all work is done 
from tli • ground. 1 am favourably situated, no other orchards being near to 
me The orchard is only slightly infected, as from the outset I have never 
omitted to bandage and pick all the infected fruits we could find. Some 
orchardisis lieic are spraying with good results, but this is where the pest 
is Aery bad. and other orchards near, but I cannot speak from my personal 
experience in spraying.” 

Mr. Thomas Hrimlield, of Kangaroo Valley, writes:—“From my own expe¬ 
rience I non consider the codlin moth a harmless pest if properly treated; if 
not. it means ruin here in our State. The sprayings must be given fort¬ 
nightly. am! done systematically. 1 spray four times with Paris green. 1 oz. 
t«* 7^ gallons of lime water. I don't believe T lose 3 per cent, of my fruit, 
while some orchards not far away not treated lose nearly SO per cent. No 
tree should be more than 8 ft. high where there is codlin moth. Cool days 
are the beM for spraying, and it does not matter about your neighbours not 
spraying, e\en if you are in the midst of them.” 

Mr S. \V. Gould, of Tolosa. Glenorehy, who, before becoming a fruitgrower, 
was an inspector under the Codlin Moth Act for nine years, writes as follows: 

-'The old trees must be cut down to a reasonable height or grubbed out alto¬ 
gether, as it is useless to try to cope with the moth otherwise. The secret 
of tin* whole business lies in gathering and destroying the infected fruit in an 
effectual manner before the grub escapes from the fruit. The bandages are 
a cry essential, and absolutely necessary to catch the grubs coming from fruits 
missed in the picking off. We only have one brood, consequently our labour 
with the bandages is reduced in summer. We would not begin sprayin%here 
until the first week in December, as the moths only begin to emerge at that 
time. Tin* material used here for spraying is Paris green, 1 lb. to 1D0 gallons 
of lim* water. No infected fruits should he allowed to ieaAe the orchards 
before it has been properly treated to kill the grubs.’* 

Mr. II. S. K. Wright, of Glenorehy, says:—“As Chairman of our Fruit Hoard 
1 have frequently ordered the destruction of old trees which were overhang¬ 
ing sheds or were decayed in the stems. All new orchards are with us kept 
low. to avoid ladder work. For the last few years avp have gone In largely 
for spraying with increasing success, and we are beginning to teel that the 
old methods of bandaging, iVre., now enforced by law here Avill shortly be 
superseded by frequent and systematic spraying. It is proved here in this 
locality Ave have but one brood annually, although we have early and late 
grubs. Still, none hatch a second time. It is, of course, necessary to keep 
on picking off and destroying all infected fruits throughout the summer, 
though this is rarely done thoroughly. We spray three or four times each 
season, first just as the apple forms, and in large orchards it means that we 
do not stop until the end of January. I have had excellent results from the 
use of Paris green. I do not know any one who has used arsenite of soda in 
this State.” 

It might he of use to explaiu that the Tasmanian Codlin Moth Acts give 
growers the right to ask Hint a certain area he proclaimed as a fruit district: 
the fruitgrowers therein proceed to elect a hoard. Tills board is empowered 
to rate all orchard lands up to <»/ per acre. The funds are used in paying for 
inspection and otherwise carrying into effect the provisions of the Act. Tlv* 
whole work is under a Chief Inspector, who is a Government official, and to 
whom the local insiieetors must report. The appointment and control of 
the local inspector, however, devolves upon the local hoard, which makes its 
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own regulations. Several of the gentlemen from whose letters I have quoted 
uphold the principle incorporated in the Act but deprecate the rating of 
young orchards under three years of age, and complain somewhat bitterly 
about the too palpable effect of local influence in the methods of carrying out 
the regulations, suggesting as a remedy that full control of the local inspec¬ 
tors should be held by the central authorities. 


A COMPARISON OP RAINFALL AND WHEAT YIELDS. 

By J. McColl, Rickman’s Creek. 

In looking over the rainfall recorded at our farm near Kings wood, since 
3888, I thought a review of the post 14 years and comparisons of the average 
yields of wheat might prove of some interest to the membens of the Agri 
cultural Bureau. The figures will show that it is not so much the quantity 
of rain recorded as the time of the year that it fails that governs our returns. 
It will be seen that almost invariably when the season opens with good rains 
in March, April or May, we have had good yields, while with few exceptions 
with dry weather during the months mentioned, the season has resulted in 
indifferent or very poor yields. Although we have been here since 1877, it 
was not till 1888 that we commenced to keep records of rainfall. The follow¬ 
ing table gives details of the rainfall recorded at the farm of Messrs. A. & 
J. 'McColl, from that year; also the average yields from the whole of the 
land under crop each year:— 



1888 

| 3889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

189.0 

I 

1890 

1897 

1898 

, 1899 

1900 

1901 

_ 

1902 

Jan. 


•13 

2-74 

4-80 

•67 

•67 


*04 

1-52 

1*36 

•49 

_ 

07 

•19 

_ 

13 

Feb. . 


_ 

•31 

1-44 

— 

•13 

— 

03 

•01 

12 

.51 

•46 

108 

•16 

•58 

•43 

March . 


•15 

•19 

•34 

*14 

— 

*25 

•12 

•11 

•34 

•a 

•22 

1*16 

2*59 

*03 

*74 

April 


•43 

5 09 

1*35 

3 44 

•34 

2*32 

*72 

2*86 

•38 

*11 

*76 

*93 

•95 

•65 

*39 

May . 


1-20 

3T>6 

1*57 

•16 

•62 

8*61 

•79 

•26 

*59 

•36 

•66 

1 03 

1 09 

•13 

13 

June* . 


1*46 

3 77 

2*32 

2-89 

•56 

2*40 

1*48 

1*42 

•821*35 

5*56 

3 26 

2-35 

•90 
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July 


1*03 

1-02 

4*31 

1-00 

•65 

1*54 

1-08 

2*24 

1*913 05 

114 

•85 

1*32 

1 *77 

19 

August. 


•94 

2*89 

3-06 

1*98 

2 28 

1 *35 

1-56 

1-31 

115110 

4*22 

1*06 

1 45 2*45 

— 

Sept. . 


•64 

114 

•85 

•73 

4*87 

1*55 

1-28 

1-36 

•831-10 

•15 

1*63 

•68 

•98 

— 

Oct. 


*04 

224 

*85 

•89 

4-85 

*49 

2*89 

13 

*15 

•36 

*59 

•59 

•29 

2 04 

— 

Nov. 


18 

■71 

•85 

•41 

1*58 

1*64 

•82 

•62 

*57 

•17 

14 

. 

•56 

•18 

•20 

— 

Dec. 


•62 

•05 

•18 

•37 

•66 

105 

4 34 

1-52 

•86 

•09 

— i 

*081 

*51 

19 

— 



■ 





15 15 

13*36 

9*08 

8*8o|l3*90 

l 

12*3011 *76 

! 

9*92 

— 

Average^ 

















yield of 
Wheat 


14 

16 

10 

144 

16 

144 

104 

54 

i 

4f 

7 

14 

14 

6 

— 

per acre 

















(bush Is. )j 


















It will be seen that JSKH lias been our driest year to date; the only months 
when any approaching an inch of rain being recorded were May, 1.20; June, 
1.40; July. 1.00; and August, 0.94. The total fall from the end of July to end 
of November was 1.S0. On fallow we reaped 5 bushels, but the rest 
of the land brought the average for the farm down to 1} bushels. 1899 was 
our wettest season. Five inches fell in April, and good rains were experienced 
right up to November; the yield was 16 bushels pere acre. The following 
year was also wet, but It was a peculiar season. Over six inches fell in 
January and February, and a lot of damage was done to the wheat heaps. 
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The rains in the early seeding season were not very satisfactory, and during 
April and May. the grasshoppers did a good deal of damage to the wheat 
above ground, necessitating the re-sowing of a portion of the crop. The 
total rainfall was 21.92 inches, and the yield 10 bushels. 

1891 was a good year, although the rain recorded was only 12.08 inches. The 
fall was, however, very seasonable, 31 being recorded in April, 0.10 in 
May. 2.89 inches in June, and nice rains until the end of October. Our 
yield was 14\ bushels. The following year (1802) the rain, for a good season, 
was the latest on record, light showers only being recorded up to August 6, 
when good rain set In, and the month’s record was 2.28 inches. September 
and October each recorded over 4£ Inches, and November 1$ inches, the total 
for the year being 17.21 inches, and the yield HI bushels. 1893 opened well 
with 2J inches in April. 8$ in May. 24 in June, and about 3$ inches each 
July, August, and September. The yield for the season was 14$ bushels 
per acre.. 

The next year, 1894, the rain was again late, less than inch being recorded 
in April and May. Afterwards the season greatly improved, over 8 inches 
being recorded in live months. The yield was 10$ bushels. 1895 showed the 
rainfall still on the downgrade; the total being 13.36. of which January and 
Docoinlier accounted for three inches, which were of little if any use to the 
crop. Good rains (2.80), fell in April and July, but otherwise it was light, 
and the crop only averaged 5$ bushels. 

1890 gave us the lowest yield ou our record, although the rainfall was 
21 inches above the 1888 record. Taking the whole area sown we only reaped 
2 bushel per acre, a large proportion of the crop not being worth reaping. 
Only two months of the growing period showed a rainfall of over an inch, viz., 
July 1.91 inches, aud August 3.15 inches. The total this season was 9.08 
inches, and low as it was the current year’s (1902) fall to end of July is less 

by 2$ inches, than the record that year to same date. Although the rainfall 

for 1897 was less than the previous year the crop was better, the rain falling 

at a more seasonable time. Up to end of May only 1$ inches had fallen, 

but June gave nearly inches, July 3 inches, and August and September 
each over an inch. The rainfall was N.80 inches, and the yield 4Jf bushels. 

Another peculiar and late season was experienced in 1898; there were only 
light rains up till June, but in that month 5$ in. fell; July gave 1 in., ami Au¬ 
gust 4} in. The total was, however, only 13.90 in., and the yield averaged 
7 bushels. 1 Hiring September the crops made phenomenal growth, and were 
looking very promising, but at the end of the month and throughout October 
they suffered severely from hot north winds. The following season saw the 
rainfall lower, but the season was more favourable; with 1$ in. less rain 
the crop averaged 14 bushels, just double the previous crop. January was to 
all intents rainless, but each of the next four months gave 1 in.. June 3.2b in., 
July 0.85 in., August 1.06 in., and September 1.63 in. The weather altogether 
was milder than the previous season. 

1900 saw the rainfall still dwindling, the record being 11.76 in. Towards 
the end of March 2 in. fell, April gave nearly an inch. May 1 in., June 2 1-3 
in., July 1 3-3 in., and August 3$ in. The rest of the season was dry. but the 
crops having a good early start ripened quickly and well, and averaged 14 
bushels. On fallow land the average for these two years was 18 bushels, but 
the unfallowed land brought the whole average down considerably. 1901 was 
another late season, with very light rains up till July, when If in. fell. August 
giving nearly 21 in., and September less than an inch. Two inches in October 
saved the crop, and although the total for the year was only 9.92 in. we ave¬ 
raged 6 bushels per acre. 

In looking back over 25 years’ experience in this district T feel fully con¬ 
vinced that cultivation and a careful selection of seed has been strong factors 
In keeping up the yield. In the earlier years of our farming in the north 
we found from experience that without good cultivation, such as early fal¬ 
low, and careful selection of early and medium varieties of seed, we could 
not even with a fair rainfall, depend on a good average yield; lienee we 
have tried to improve on past experience, and I think we have partially suc¬ 
ceeded. I can see many things in the past on which we might have im¬ 
proved, but I think we have done a little, and that little has proved to us 
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that we were working on right lines. Some tell us we are lucky in getting 
such returns. All 1 can say is. our success has not been without a good deal 
of labour and attention to detail. For the last three seasons we have used 
superphosphates with varying success. 

Now a word or two on the present outlook, which, with only in. of rain 
for the season to date, is anything but cheering. Still, although 1 do not feel 
sanguine of big returns, I believe there is ground for hope that we may get a 
little yet; 3S77 was the first year in which wheat was grown around here, and 
in that season there were good rains at seed time, but for three months after¬ 
wards there was practically none; the wheat plant was almost gone out of 
sight, and yet with 3 in. about the middle of September, and very little rain af¬ 
terwards. a 10-busliel harvest was reaped. If we can argue from past experi¬ 
ence we may expect at least 4 in. more before the season is out. and if we 
get that within a month it would give feed for our stock and a small return 
from the crop. 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of August, 1902 :— 


Adelaide .. 

114 

Hawker ... 

0-41 

Cradoek ... 

0 30 

Wilson 

0*30 

Gordon 

, 0*28 

<^uorn 

, 0*48 

Port Augusta 

. 0 41 

Port Germein 

116 

Port Pirie... 

. Ml 

Crystal Brook 

. 1*75 

Port Broughton 

. 0*69 

Bute 

0-58 

Hammond 

. 1*33 

Bruce 

. 0*52 

Wilmington 

. 1*37 

Melrose 

. 1.67 

Booleroo Centre 

. 1*05 

Wirrabara 

. 1*23 

Appila 

. 1*48 

Laura 

. 2*08 

Caltowie ... 

. 1 *20 

Jamestown 

. 1*07 

Gladstone... 

. 1*03 

Georgetown 
Narridy .. 

. 1 *21 

. 102 

Redhill ... 

. 106 

Koolunga ... 

. 0*95 

Carrieton ... 

. 0*73 

Eurelia 

. 0*85 

Johnsburg 

. 1*73 

Orroroo 

. 1*07 

Black Rock 

. 1*06 

Petersburg 

. 1*28 

Yongala ... 

. 1*19 

Terowie ... 

. 1*31 

Yarcowie ... 

. 1*23 

Halle tt 

. 134 

Mt. Bryan 

. 1*33 

Burra 

. 1*45 

fUnowtown 

. 0*81 

Brinkworth 

. 0*75 

Blyth 

. 0*94 

Clare 

. 1*30 

MinU.ro Central 

. 1*51 

W&unrale 

. 1*97 

Auburn ... 

. 1*48 


Manoora ... 

1*13 

Hoyleton ... 

0*86 

Balaklava ... 

0*51 

Port Wakefield 

0 90 

Saddleworth 

1-24 

Marrabel ... 

Ml 

Riverton ... 

1*34 

Tarlee 

. 0*84 

Stockport ... 

. 0*81 

Hamley Bridge 

0*93 

Kapunda ... 

1*23 

Freeling ... 

1 02 

Stock well ... 

1*27 

Nuriootpa 

1 *55 

Angaston ... 

. 1*85 

T&nunda ... 

1 *58 

Lyndoch ... 
Mallala 

. 1*37 

0*85 

Rosewortliy 

1 *05 

Gawler 

. 0*98 

Smithfield. 

0*55 

Two Wells 

. 0*85 

Virginia ... 

0*84 

Salisbury ... 

0*69 

Tea Tree Gully 

. 1 *38 

Magill 

. 1 ‘54 

Mitcham ... 

. 1 *65 

Crafers 

. 3*08 

Clarendon... 

. 2*75 

Morphett Vale 

. 2*02 

Noarlunga 

. 0*91 

Willunga ... 

. 1*69 

Aldinga ... 

. M6 

Normanville 

. 0*98 

Yank&liUa... 

. 1*30 

Eudunda ... 

. 1*70 

Truro 

. 1*36 

Mount Pleasant 

. 1*71 

Blumberg ... 
Gumeracna 

. 2*12 
. 2*45 

Lobethal ... 

Woodside... 
Hahndorf ... 

. 2*Sj5 

: It 

Nairne 

. 2*21 

Mount Barker 

. 2*83 

Echungn ... 

. 1*81 


Macclesfield 

2 35 

Meadows ... 

2*5K 

Strathalbyn 

1*28 

Calling ton 
Langhorne’s Bridge 

i *15 

1*25 

Miiang . 

1 ‘55 

Wallaroo ... 

0*45 

Kadina 

0*92 

Moonta ... 

0*65 

Green’s Plains 

0*81 

Maitland. 

0*88 

Ardrossan... 

105 

Port Victoria 

0-57 

Curramulka 

1*18 

Minlaton 

0*89 

Stansbury 

0*76 

Warooka. 

0 72 

Yorketown 

1*04 

Edithburgh 

Fowler’s Bay 

0*88 

0*48 

Streaky Bay 

1*03 

Port Elliston 

0*93 

Port Lincoln 

1*33 

Cowell . 

0*79 

Queenscliffe . . 

2*09 

Port Elliot 

1*56 

Goolwa 

2*29 

Meningie. 

1*27 

Kingston. 

2*07 

Robe 

3*18 

Beachport . 

3*65 

Coonalpy n. 

1*43 

Border town 

0*99 

Woleeley. 

0*63 

Frances .. 

1*26 

Naraooorte 

1*64 

Lucindale . 

2*00 

Penola 

2*87 

Millicent . 

3*43 

Mount Gam bier ... 

3*36 

Wellington 

1*38 

Murray Bridge ... 
Mahnum. 

1*28 

1*02 

Morgan . 

Overland Comer ... 

0*38 

0*37 

Renraark . 

0*94 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW* 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on August 30:-- 

The weather during August was not very favourable lor the young wheat, no good 
tfubeoil soaking being reported even from the wetter districts, and although the plant 
is coming along nicely there, a lot of ram will be needed to assure prc*q»ert> ot 
good crops, whilst m many of the drier areas all hopes of obtaining even seed has 
been abandoned, and another year has apparently to be added to the long list of 
failure's m those part*. Pastoralists also are crying out for rain, although prolwbiy 
we are not quite so badly off m this n*s*i>ect as stockowners m some pirtmns of 
the neighbouring State**. 

The precarious position of the farming community is affecting business, r-pecia’lv 
in the country, out town traders also are complaining of general dulnesK the 
prospects of the new goldfield at Tarcoola do not seem to brighten, if we may 
judge by the heavy fall m value of share* in the leadiug productive mine there. 

Reports of bountiful crops now being reaped m America, especially Canada, and 
general!) favourable account* from Europe, notwithstanding heavy sununei rams «n 
*otme i»arts, i»oint to the probabilities of an over-average wheat crop being reaped 
than vear in the Northern Hemisphere. Jn Australia the market ha- been con¬ 
trolled by the necessities of Sydney, which has continued to draw heavily pm wneat, 
enpoeiaily from .Melbourne, where price lan up to 4,8* f.o.b. In this Male, owing 
to heavier freights ruling, pnee did not iva< h quite so high, but- we know «»i a *a>e 
oi 3,000 bags extra pume sample of wheat at 4 8, bags in. Flour ha- moved m 
sympathy. Quite an exciting month ha* been experienced in forage lines, hian 
and pollard juuq>ed uj) fully 3d. a biwhel, but have steadied back a bit. Hav and 
chaff had umiHiiallv heavy lm^mes-, owing to Sydney buying orders for large parcels 
coming on this market. For a week or two considerable excitement piev tiled, ami 
a lot of hay exchanged hands at extreme rates, but quotation- are now a irtie easier. 
Feeding gram 4 - aie al-o a shade firmer, but with the* elo-e approach ut hue liay 
harvest vve do not e\pe< t much further advance, m fact, although piu- logo, 
trade in the line i* very dull. 

The relative lower value* oi Mount Gambiei potatoes when compaied n/h Tas¬ 
manians at time of writing last led to improved demand during the month *or the 
local tulxrs, and a* -took* diminished an advance in price showed, quotation im¬ 
proving 20/ a ton. Tlie interstate market is also better, so that all round ptaatoe- 
are dearer. A spurt m onion** occurred. and for a few days it looked a-' it vK r re;u. x 
rates would prevail, but Mocks throughout Australia ap]tearing to be* heax icr than 
was thought; as the *ea-or\ is getting late and holders weie not inclined t • n-k 
a reaction set m, ami values are back to last quotations. 

Buyers looked for a rapid run down in the price of butter early m Augu-i.' hue 
rain keping off and heivy demand on the Yutorinn market setting in fiom Queens- 
hind and New South Wales, that market further advanced, which caused pines to sus¬ 
tain here until! a week ago, when the reasonable fall set in, a drop o: nbiut *»<1 a 
pound being shown, since, with the probability of export values short \ being 
reached, although the prospects render it doubtful os to theiv being mucii, >l unv. 
to *<paie for shipment tins year. Eggs, a* exjieeted. have shown the sea^muhV Ten¬ 
dency towards lower \ a.lue*. but still maintain a higher average than uhuuI. the 
continuing excessive price for butclrerV meat causing increased consumption of 
bath eggs and bacon. A tew exjiort orders for the latter soon brought quot it ions 
closer up to Sydney and Melbourne rales, but this market is still a shade lower, 
and the extreme prices that are being paid for pigs lender it very probable thai 
further advance an bacon and hams must occur, [n cheese also the market ha* finned 
up. quotations having advanced about 2d., and the unfortunate pro*peeN ot the 
season renders it likely that this State will have to continue importing a part of 
her requirements the dearness of meat again creating greater demand m tin* aUo. 
Honey is selling freely at the advanced rates. Beeswax very saleable. A'lnomb in 
good demand at, improved price. 

Excellent demand exists for carcase meat, -o that heavy catalogues at each Friday's 
sale have been realising high rates, especially for fine shop porkers. Good fed veal 
has also been selling well but poor stuff is neglected. The market for pmuhr> has 
been a bit uneven, but. on the whole satisfactory sales were made, though tmkey* 
continued to sell relatively cheap. 

Mabxbt- Qotatiobs of the Day. 

Wheat.—Port Adelaide shipping parcels, f.a.q.. 4/6 to 4/7, f.o.b.; farmer*' lo'-, 4/2 
to 4/3 on trucks, per biushel 60 Tb. 

Flour.—Oity brands, £0 6/ to £0 10/; country, £8 10/ to £8 15/ per ton 2 . 00 A lb 

Bran and Pollard.—1/6$ to 1/7 per budiel of 20 Uj. 

Oatw.—'Loical Algerian and Dun, 3/3 to 3/5; prime stout feeding, white, 3/0 to 4' 
per bushel 40 lb. 

Barley.—Malting, 4/6 to 5/; Cape, nominal at 3/6 per bushel 50 lb. 
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draff.— £6 10/ to £7 per ton of 2,240 lb., bags in, (taped, i.o.b., Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Tasmanian, £7; Mt. Gambiers, £5 15/ to £6 per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.-“Local Spanish, £6 10/ to £7 10/; Mt. Gambier, £8 per 2,240 lb. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, 1/2$ to 1/3$; private separator and best dairy, 
3/1 to 1/2; well graded store, 1/ per lb. 

Cheese.- S. A. Factory, 7$d. to 8$dJ.; N.Z. to lOd. per lb. 

Bacon.—Factory cured sides, 9$d. to 10$d.; farm lots, 8d. to 8£d. per lb. 

Flams.—S.A. factory, lOd. to lid. per lb. 

Eggs.— Loose, 6|d.; in casks, f.o.b., 8$d. per doz. * 

Lard.—In bladders, 10d.; tins, 9d. per lb. 

Honey.—3d. for best extracted, in 60-lb. tins; Beeswax,, 1/2 lb. 

Almonds.—Fine soft shells, 5$d.; kernels, l(Hd. per lb. 

Carcase Meat.—Bright shop porkers, 6d. to 6$d.; fair to good baconers, 5$d. to 6d.; 
rough choppers to medium stuff, from 3d. to 4$d.; veal, prime carcases, 3d. to 4d.; 
poor to ordinary Eftuff, ldl. to 2$d. per lb. 

Dressed Poultry.—Turkeys realised 7d. to 8<1-; fowls, 5$d. to 6$d. per lb. 

Live Poultry.—Heavy weight table roosters sodd from 1/9 to 2/3 each; good hens 
and fair cockerels, 1/2 to 1/6; poor and light birds, from 9d. to lid-; ducks, from 2/ 
to 2/6; geese, from 2/6 to 3/3; pigeons, 4d. to 6d.; turkeys, from 5d. to 6$d. per lb. liv* 
weight for ordinary to good table birdie. 

Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are diuty-paid values on imported 
lines. Gram, flour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Dairy 
products are city auction mart rates. In grain, chaff, and ivotatoee sacks are included, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of publishing in the “ Journal ” the dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates of tneir next 
meeting in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

j 

Date of Meeting. 

Amyton 

I Sept. 19 

Nantawarra 

Sept. 17, Oct. 15 

Angaston 

13 

Naracoorte 

6 

Arthurton 

18 

Nirridy 

20 

Bal&klava 

6, Oct. 11 

Onetree Hill 

19 

Booieroo Centre 

15 

Orroroo 

19 

Bowhill 

20 

Paskeville 

20 

Burra 

19, Oct. 10 

Penola 

20 

Caltowie 

18 

Port Broughton ... 

15 

Cherry Gardens 

9, Oct. 14 

Port Elliot 

20, Oct. 18 

Clare 

12, 17 

Port Germein 

13 

Colton 

6 

Port Lincoln 

20 

Crystal Brook 

20 

Port Pirie 

20, Oct. 18 

Kudunda 

15 

Pyap ...' 

10 

Finniss 

20, Oct. 6 

Quorn ...! 

20 

Forest Range 

18 16 

Reeves’ Plains 

12 

Gawier River 

12 

» Renin ark ...j 

38 

Kingston 

20, Oct. 4 

| Rhine Villa ...i 

13 

Koolunga 

18 16 

j Riverton ,..| 

13, Oct. 11 

Lyndoch 

18 

I Saddle worth ...j 

19 

Maitland 

; 6, Oct. 4 

| Stansbury ...j 

6, Oct. 4 

Mallala 

15 

' Stockport ...j 

16 

Mannum 

12 

Strathatbyn ...| 

18 

Minlaton 

6 

Tatiara ...! 

20 

Morgan 

13 

Wilmington 

17, Oct. 15 

Morphefct Vale 

2 

Yankalilla ...! 

5 3 

Mount Compass 

13 

! 
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CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL 
BUREAUX, FORT ELLIOT, AUGUST 14. 

A conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau was held at Port 
Elliot on Thursday. August 14; the following delegates being x 3 re sent— 

Finniss—Messrs, R. Collett and A. E. Henley. 

Stmthalbyn—Messrs. M. Rankine, G. Sissons, W. M. Rankine, I. H. W. 
Mules, G. J. Reid, and J. Cheriton. 

Mount Compass—Messrs. A. J. Hancock, C. S. Hancock, R. Petens, F. Slater, 
and 1). J. Hutton. 

Port Elliot—Messrs. J. McLeod, W. E. Hargreaves. W. W. Hargreaves, O. 
B. Hutchinson, H. Welch, H. Gray, F. Basham, R. Inglis, H. Pannell, J. R. 
Coote, and J. Brown. 

Department of Agriculture—Professor J. D. Towar and Mr. Geo. Quinn. 

EFFECT OF MANURE ON PASTURES AND ON LIVE STOCK. 

Mr. J. Chihiinll of Finniss forwarded a paper on the effect of manure on 
pastures, and on live stock. The following is an abstract of the x>aper:— 

I have tried several manures on pasture lands, and am convinced that they improve 
Ihe feeding qualities of pastures in the same way that manure improves the feeding 
qualities of hay. Four years ago I broadcasted 1 ewt. of mineral super on about 1 
acre of pasture land that had never had artificial manure before, and the effects are 
plainly seen this season. Tine land was sandy loam. Three vears ago I broadcasted 
1 ewt. of Thomas phosphate on about 1 acre, and up to the present have noticed 
scarcely any difference m the growth of the gram. This land was black allu¬ 
vial nat. Last > car I broadcasted 2 cut. of guano super on about ^ 
acre* of sandy loam with the result that it does not show up any better 
than the mineral super sown four years ago. 1 also broadcasted some 
bonedust on sandy land, and some on black alluvial flat, but so far this season I cannot 
see mutch difference in the gram ; if any, it is on the sandy land. This year 1 oread - 
ousted about 14 acres at the rate of 1 ewt. of mineral super to the acre, with the 
result that the grass glows quickly whenever we have suitable weather. Where these 
experiment* have been carried oik- the rainfall duiing tlie last seven years has been 
about 13 an. per annum, and I have come to the conclusion that a manure for mature 
land must be water soluble; with a heavier rainfall a less soluble manure might do. 

And now we come to the effect manuring pasture lands has on live stock, and it 
ft| jiears to me that most of our land is deficient in phosphate of lime, and no d<-’d i 
wc shall have to supply nitrogen and potash later on. Look at some of our live stock 
draught- horses especially; in thw district they are getting smaller each generation, 
laiking bone and substance. Are they anything like the horses we bred 30 or \ c.u , 
ago? A good many things are blamed, but I think after all it is the bone 
material is lacking m the feed. Look at our dairy cows? Where are the cows that will 
make 800 It), of beef when they are done as milkers? They are subject to all sorts 
of diseases, getting smaller each generation. Purely there is something wrong v«t.li 
the pastures. 1 sav, fanners, graziers, manure your lands with phosphate of lime; 
future generations are defending on it. 

Mr. Sissons did not altogether agree with the views expressed m the paper, 
and thought the breeding had more to do with the deterioration of the stock 
than the feeding. Mr. Cheriton believed in the possibility of improving the 
pastures by using artificial fertilisers. With him Thomas phosphate had not 
proved a success in this direction. A locally compounded grass manure had 
produced some results though not of a very marked character as yet. He 
had five plots and believed the results would be more decided if more moisture 
were available. It was a mistake to think that grazing off the fodder would 
fully keep up the feeding value of the land. The taking away of stock raised 
upon the land removed the fertility as assuredly as if taken in grain or any 
other crop. Forty years ago he had used a couple of tons of coarse bonedust 
on some land, and it improved the grass in quality and quantity 
a fact, soon demonstrated by the stock placed there to graze. The 
effect upon the rising generation would probably not be so 
marked as the writer anticipated, but the statement that well 
fed meat would help to' build up strong framed men and women, 
he thought would stand criticism. Mr. McLeod said the soil needed reinvigora¬ 
ting, but at the same time judgment should be used in breeding stock. He 
remembered 32 years ago a local resident using 2 ewt. of bonedust to the 
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acre, and the effect was still noticeable on that land. It was generally accepted 
now. that feed growing on land that had been manured for grain was much 
improved in nourishing qualities. He got better crops of grass after such a 
process. The depreciation of the stock was more due in his opinion to the 
breeders now* using a different class of animal. Mr. Welch bad used 4 cwt. 
of guano to the acre seven years ago, and the effects were good yet. Probably 
the dose was strong, but at the time he was sceptical of the value of the 
guano, and he used more than was recommended. lie had used coarse bones, 
apd although no result could be noted for several years, the effect was very 
dearly seen to-day. It was sow n on top, ploughed im and left undisturbed. 
Professor Towar. in answer to a question, isaid if the rainfall were sufficient 
surface sowing would act all right, but iu the absence of much rain the manure 
huh be mixed with the soil. In England lawns and pas¬ 
tilles had been top-dressed with good results for over 100 years 
without being broken up. The statement made in a pamphlet 
issued by a local firm respecting the constituents of a grass manure was apt 
to mislead the farmers into thinking that trioaioic phosphate was soluble in 
water, as such was not the case. Mr. Collett had used Bally bonedust three 
t \ears ago, at the rate of 175 tb. per acre, and the effect was so good that the 
next season the growth of grass was cut for ensilage. If he were carrying 
ou .urrlier treatments he w r ould mix a superphosphate with the bonedust to 
gne the feed a rapid start. 

CO-OPERATION, 

Mr. Slater, ML Compass Branch, read a paper on “Co-operation Among 
ITodueers.*’ He urged the claims of the Farmers' Union for support, and 
would extend the operations of the Union to the buying and selling of products, 
and requisites of the cultivator of the soil. There was no reason, other than 
lack of support from those most interested, why the Union should not become 
a sort of Universal Provider for farmers, gardeners, &e. Members would be 
able to purchase all their requirements at lowest rates, and at the same time 
dispose of their crops and produce at least expense. Mr. W. M. Raukine in 
answer to questions explained the methods of working adopted by th*‘ South 
Australian Farmers' Co-operative Union. 

FARMING AND GENERAL AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. A. E. Henley read a paper on ibis subject to the following effect:— 

lie would ideal first with tlie question of manures by giving their experience of thcii 
um*. In 1888 they cleared 75 acres of land, and «ot 8 bushel* of wheat per acre* but 
f<>r the rust the yield would have been quite double. The loll owing year the crop only 
gave 10 bushels, the next year 0 bushels, and the fourth year, from GO acres they 
cleaned 80 bags of wheat. As it was evidently no use continuing cropping under these 
circumstances the land was left out of cultivation for seven yeans, and then fallowed 
The following season G7 acres were sown to Wheat and 8 to oats, 120 lb. of Thomas 
phosphate (18 per cent, to 20 per cent, phosphoric acid) being drilled in wi + h the 
*eed To give it a fair trial he shut off the manure on several strips. From the whole 
paddock he mured 250 lMgs oi wheat and 52 hags of oats,but the miman/uml stripe did 
not, yield 5 bushels per acre. The next year he used 120 Tb. mineral super 
pei acre; from 60 acres he got 250 bags of w- eat, and from 15 acres 
cut 35 tons of hay. The following season 112 lb. per acre of Thomas phosphate, 15 per 
cent, grade, was applied; 60 acres cut 95 tons of hay, and 15 acres yielded 60 bags of 
wheat. 1 his season, a* he intended leaving the land out after this crop for two years, 
he applied 130 lb. of bone super, and the crop is promising well. He thought one reason 
for his -success was that lie had applied different manures, a« where he had used mineral 
super for two years m succession the results were not so satisfactory. The crop came 
U’> all right, but did not hold out and yield so well. 

There was also a good deal m the selection of seed; he never used the same seed 
mme than twice on the same land. His plan was to grow wheat for two years, ihen 
change to oats or oats and wheat mixed for hoy. He found this mixture make* the 
be*t hay, and gives every satisfaction chaffed. If wheat is grown too frequently the 
plants will die out in patches. It was best then to leave it out for a year or two, or 
change to oats as be found they grew well on these patches. 

XS hen fallowing plough 5 in. or 6 in. deep, breaking the soil up well. Roll it imnie* 
dmtelv after harrowing. The surface will then not set so hard as if left till rain comes. 
Stubble land need not be ploughed more than 4 in. deep. (Start sowing early in 
and finish by middle of June. To make the most of the stubble and the feed not re¬ 
quired for tne working stock keep a few sheep. This refers to farms of 200 to 306 
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acres where- dairying is not practised. Huy, *>iy. 40 good merino <n* crossbred c'vps, 
and cross with a Shropshire or crossbred ram. Keep those on the gras* land all the 
year. At CJhristniaH the lambs should fetch 8' to 9 each, or they can V>e dispo-ed oi 
at first opj>ortiuiuty when they are fit. For the stubble, for 150 acres, buv l(Hi to 
150 gOKKl crossbred wethers; if m good store condition they will fatten on the -stubble, 
and half should be sold in two or three month** if 2' to 2 0 per head over price paid 
can be obtained. The remainder can lie kept until ploughing time, and then -old fat 
to the butcher. If they tried to keep all until then they might not keep tit, and liier-- 
was some risk that they would have to be sold a-* etoro. It lva* nlway- better to have 
20 sheep less than the land will cany than 20 too many There wa- more i»t<i$h m 
the lesser number without the same risk of lo-* This also applied to other "took. 

Mr. Henley, In reply to a question, salt! the mixed hay consisted of Purple 
Straw wheat and Algerian oats, in the proportion of two bags of the former to 
one of the latter. These sorts ripened together. Mr. Pheritnn did not like 
either of these varieties for making liny. Mr. Brown had found with him. 
Kings early wheat and Cape oats did not ripen together, the latter being at 
least a week too late. Mr. Welch had used land without manure, and onlv 
cut half a ton of hay to the acre during a fair season. The following season 
he used 2 ewt. of bonedust on*the same land and cut 11 tons of hay per acre, 
the season being no better in a general way. For 14 years without a spoil lie 
cultivated the land, making a succession of crops composed of wheat, oats 
and linseed, and never out less than 14 tons of hay to the acre, where manure 
had been used. After this he cultivated lower lands, using 2 ewt. guano io the 
acre, and for four years in succession he grew not less than 3o bushels of barley. 
TO bushels of Cape oats, and 40 bushels of wheat per acre. During tlie four years 
each acre cut for hay produced on the average a total of 11 ton**. Last year 
he cut H tons of hay to the acre on land, where before manuring was tri-*d, 
the rust always affected the yields, the inference being that the manure-nour¬ 
ished plants were not so much affected by rust. Mr. Brown did not ugrt*e 
with Mr. Welch, as he grew the same class of wheat, used tho same class »>f 
manure, on similar land, and in his case only the straw was affected by rust, 
as the wheat produced weighed 04 Ih. to the bushel. He thought a pnriicular’y 
hot Sunday experienced at a critical time did more harm to the crop on Mr. 
Welch's land than did the rust, lie believed that Leaks*s rust proof wheat 
was resistant still, and had not. as some one had inferred, lost its powers of 
resisting the rust. Mr. McLeod spoke of the accuracy of ihe statement made 
by Mr. Henley, and he believed as good crops were grown then* as anywhere 
In the district. lie thought the manures showed better effects on the poor, 
cold, hungry lands than elsewhere. Manuring paid a handsome dividend, and 
it was worth risking the necessary expenditure incurred in purchasing and 
applying them. 

SOIL FERTILITY. 

Professor J. D. Towar addressed the Conference on “Soil Fertility.” He said 
he trusted the practical farmers present would not misunderstand him when 
he said that after a residence here of three months, he was not prepared to 
give advice on farming operations in this State. He proposed to deal with 
general theoretical principles which held good under all conditions. Scient¬ 
ists tell us that in the beginning the earth’s crust originated from the solid 
rocks. Many of the agencies that have been at work reducing them to 
pow’der are dormant now. or vease to act in a worldwide sense. The glaciers, 
with few exceptions, have ceased their action. Frosts did not exercise 
much action in this climate, but in cold regions they wore still active agent* 
in the soil-forming work. Running water w r as still actively engaged in 
rounding off the rugged surfaces of the rocks and distributing the slow won 
particles far and wide, and bringing thorn into a condition suitable for absorp¬ 
tion by the plants. The wind carried particles of soil about, thus mixing 
and improving the fertility of some parts. Earthworms mined deeply, bringing 
up soil from the lower strata, and thus mixed it with the surface layers 
and also left cast-off portions of organic matter from their own bodies. At 
the same time they admitted moisture and oxygen to greater depths, en¬ 
couraging the descent of the.roots and widening their field of operations. 
The growing plant itself is probably the most interesting of all to ns. The 
acids exuded by the plant roots have an action on the crude soil and rock 
contents somewhat analogous to the gastric juices of the animal upon the 
undigested substances eaten by it 
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An interesting experiment showing this may he made by growing a plant 
upon a polished slab of marble in soil containing none of the constituents* 
of that rock. Other conditions being equal the plant will grow and spread 
its roots upon the polished face of tlie marble. After a time, if the plant 
and soil be removed, examination will show that the polished marble has 
been etched into irregular furrows by the action of the growing roots. An 
analysis of the plant will show that it has absorbed substances from the 
rock which were not in the soil and could not l>e obtained through any oilier 
agency. This marble represents the condition in which a good many of the 
substances required to feed plants are at present found in our soils. To 
get the best results we must cultivate our soils and grow plants upon then!, 
and furnish the elements now lacking. All of these food substances we 
were concerned about came from the soil through the roots. Carbon Is 
taken from the air, but the mineral substances must come into the plant 
in water through the roots. The presence of the water combined with the* 
action of the cultivation and the growing plant will slowly dissolve these 
particles, as the chemist in the laboratory with the assistance 1 of strong 
reagents will do in a short time. Our agricultural soils are made up of 
compounds of some 13 or 14 elements, usually occurring in considerable abun¬ 
dance. Silica forms the body of the soil, and probably calcium (lime) need 
not be seriously considered. Other elements are usually sufficiently abundant, 
with the exceptions of compounds of potash, phosphorus, and nitrogen. This 
follows wherever investigations have been made on either side of the equator. 
Some soils seem to be in need of lime, but usually the three named above 
are most likely to run short. You have learned by practice that the addition 
of nitrogen appears to be not yet necessary here. Potash also appears as 
yet sufficiently abundant. Phosphorus compounds show themselves to be 
needful everywhere, and most necessary here. Fertilisers may act in a 
direct or indirect maimer. He knew of soils on which a dressing of 200 lbs. 
to the acre of common salt increased the yield of carrots by 33 per cent., 
and yet analysis did not show the need for the elements found in salt. 

The soils here* showed an increase in production from the use of phosphatie 
manures, but it is quite possible these manures had also a secondary 'ndireet 
action. He had a notion that they did; but it was as yet only a notion, and 
he merely suggested it in passing. He thought also that something -»lse was 
needed here, and that was organic matter (humus). Soils may contain the 
plant food, and the conditions necessary for its release may not lie present 
The soil which does not, contain a fairly liberal supply of phosphoric acid is 
scarcely to be found, but it is not always in a condition for the plants to get 
at. Phosphatie manures have given increased returns from soils where the ana¬ 
lysis showed enough phosphoric acid to supply good crops for a period of four 
or live hundred years; but the applied phosphates were in a readily available 
condition for the plants, and those whose presence were shown by the analy¬ 
sis were not. The soils needed more humus, which could la* partly supplied by 
the decaying roots of plants. By the evidence given there that day he be¬ 
lieved this was borne out. One gentleman said he had applied bonedust to 
his land years ago, and could yet see the result of its action. The Increased 
growth of vegetation on such land had added to the organic matter in It by 
a greater number of decayed roots and leaves being left In and on It. The 
phosphoric acid applied then was not all there now, but the continued or main¬ 
tained increase in the growth indicated a secondary action, doubtless explained 
in the above manner. Humus was not valued so much for the plant food It 
contained, but that its presence favours the conditions necessary to 
plant growth. It holds moisture like a sponge. The acids in the humus 
favour chemical activities in the soil, as well as those fermentative processes 
now beginning to be more clearly understood, as the means whereby plant 
foods are brought into a condition suitable for absorption by the root hairs. 
This was a suggestion for earnest thought, and not intended for advice. He 
had found it paid to grow crops with a view to keeping up the humus by turn¬ 
ing under the sod which might oc used for pasture. In doing so the physical 
condition of the soil was improved. He advocated “green” manures to keep 
up the fertility of the soil. Such had proved valuable in America, and doubt¬ 
less, when accurately tested, would prove equally important here. He was 
pleased to hear such expressions respecting the value of commercial fertilizers 
In this State. They had both direct and indirect values. Some supply miss- 
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•ing elements, while at the same time they bring out and make available other 
elements present in the soil. The phosphates used come from various sources, 
but the source is of little consequence compared to the condition. Three 
forms are known to commerce, viz., insoluble in water, citrate soluble, and 
water soluble. The natural rock phosphates, bone phosphates or bonedust, 
phosphatic guanos, and Thomas phosphates, all belong to the insoluble sec¬ 
tion, and are not available for rapid absorption by the plants. After the chemist 
has applied his acid the citrate soluble and water soluble forms are created. 
A given quantity of bones dissolved in this way yielded a product of increased 
weight, but decreased in the percentage of phosphoric acid. He believed those 
■who had studied the subject closely considered that it made very little dif¬ 
ference w hether the source of phosphoric acid was bones or the mineral forms, 
but it was generally accepted that the percentage* of water soluble phosphate 
in the sample lixod its value. The Thomas phosphate secured from the iron¬ 
smelting furnaces is a tetra or four-lime phosphate, and is the least soluble 
form; but when tiuely ground this difficulty is to a great extent overcome. 
In his experience he had known old, sour soils to have been much benefited 
by the use of Thomas phosphates. The only advantage attributable to the 
bone superphosphate is the small quantity of nitrogen sometimes found in 
it. In 1 bis dry climate the question of the fertility of the soil was intimately 
bound up with the question of soil moisture, and his limited experience 
here made him hesitate to go into details of a local nature. 

Mr. Slater had about V2 to 1T» feet of humus in a swamp, but could not 
grow much upon it even with a 40-iuch annual rainfall, unless he used some 
chemical manure, such as bonedust or Thomas phosphate. 

Professor Towar thought most likely the soil lacked mineral matter, for 
this woodashes were useful if obtainable. Mineral phosphates and potash 
were usually good manures for such lands, but clay loam and burnt soil, 
if at hand, w’ould probably supply all that was needed. 

Mr. Brown suggested wing two or three tons of lime to the acre. 

Mr. Hutton asked if a combination of lime and salt made a good manure 
for such soils. 

Professor Towar—Salt often set free other elements in the soil. 

Mr. Peters said in small areas of the peaty land at Alt. Compass great 
differences were found. In some spots totally deficient of clay nothing could 
be grown. He had used loam from the hillsides with improved results In 
onion growing the first season, and he believed the results would be still 
more noticeable this season. He had found, as the Professor stated, that 
the use of peaty soil improved the stiff hillside land by adding humus 
to it. 

Mr. Henley had put large quantities of stable manure on the land In a 
dry part of the State, and It did not rot away. He had also noticed such 
a lack of decay in old chaff heaps, but in this southern district after 12 
months it all rotted mid was practically incorporated into the soil. 

Mr. M. Kmikine asked for opinions on burning stubble versus ploughing 
it under? He had practised burning off stubbles or feeding them down 
with stock, but he thought these methods were questionable. 

Professor Towar—'Unless there is some very good reason for burning off 
the stubbles or chaff heaps, such as are due to disease or w r eed seeds, he 
would not do it. He believed in encouraging the growth of vegetable matter 
to turn into the soil. 

Air. Henley—Would you plough the dry stubble under? 

Professor Towar—Yes; but not to crop it at once. 

3VTr. Sissons—Would stinkw r ort be beneficial If ploughed into the land? 

Professor Towar advised ploughing it under if there was no danger of 
the seeds being planted thereby. The more mature the weed the longer it 
took to decay, therefore it should be ploughed under w’hile sappy and green* 

Air. M. Rankine asked if the citrate soluble phosphate was as valuable as 
the water soluble? 

Professor Towar liked about half the phosphate in a manure citrate sol¬ 
uble, because the high priced water soluble sample often proved of no 
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more value owing to tile fact that the plants did not, or could not, use up 
all of the water soluble phosphate in such a manure before a lot of It nad 
reverted >to the citrate form by combining with lime in the soil. 

Mr. Brown thought more than phosphate was needed. Peas collected 
the nitrogen, and when grown prior to wheat, improved the yield very ap* 
precinbly. 

Professor Towar said the practice in vogue here would undoubtedly use 
up the nitrogen eventually, though nitrification during the long rainless 
season appeared to be very active here. He believed it would ultimately 
tie net efc\sary to apply nitrogen in some form. He suggested experimenting 
in the wetter districts with nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, using 
about 4<> 1T>. to the acre, ajid applying it in rainy weather to the growing 
crops. 

Mr. Slater asked if the manures he had used (phosphates) were likely 
to ho washed out of the soil by the heavy rainfall or by drains. 

Professor Towar—You need not be afraid of losing your phosphates. 

Mr. Welch asked would the acid in the manures injure the soil? 

Professor Towar—The only action of the acid might be on the organic mat¬ 
ter m the soil, and the nitrates might be dispelled. He did not believe—in 
reply to an interjection--in making a manure pile, but in putting it out/m to 
the around as soon as made by the animals, as quite 40 per cent, of the fer¬ 
tilising materials in it escaped when thrown up in the ordinary way. 

Mr. Henley found that if carted straight out and spread on the land there 
was ine times the bulk to handle compared with the heap system commonly 
follow od, and there must be waste somewhere other than moisture. 

Mr. Welch wished to know, if the manure were carted into the paddocks 
and spread out at once, would not some of the value in the manure escape by 
evaporation into the air, or be washed out by rain. 

Professor Towar said if a certain weight of salt or sugar in- solution were 
placed in a kettle and the moisture evaporated away the solid salt or sugar 
would be left in the kettle undiminished in quantity. You will lose nothing 
by evaporation of water into the air. and what the rain washes out of the 
manure will not be lost unless all the water runs off the land instead of soak¬ 
ing into the soil. When manure is heaped it ferments, slow combustion is 
set up. and great heat is evolved. It is while the nitrogen of the organic mat¬ 
ter is being reduced to soluble nitrate and is passing through the ammonia 
stage that much loss is incurred, as the ammonia is very volatile and escapes 
into the air. By spreading out the manure this decomposition does not take 
place until the manure is incorporated Into the soil, from which the escape 
of the nitrogen is not easy. 

Mr. Brown—If I taire a load of fresh stable manure and spread it on the 
ground in winter and plough it in would it give better results than If I put 
out the same quantity in summer and do not plough it under until the next 
winter? 

Protessor Towar said the test referred to had been made, and very little 
difference in yields had resulted. The early ploughing in, however, would 
allow' the ground to settle underneath, and keep the moisture better than if 
ploughed in later, and the capillary action from beneath, by which moisture 
is drawn from lower strata, w’oud not be cut off. 

Mr. Oheriton thanked the Professor for the assurance that stable manure 
could be as profitably used direct from the yards as when heaped. If it proved 
true, in his case much money would be saved on his farm, at any rate In the 
future. He w’ould give the system a fair trial at once. 

HANDLING AN*D GALE OF WOOL. 

Mr. Wilch read a paper dealing with the classing, packing, and disposing 
of wool from the standpoint of the small sheepfarmer, to the following 
effect:— 

During my five and twenty years' experience with wool I have not previously 
found much notice taken of the manner in which wool was prepared for market. 
Some of my neighbours still maintain that it dk>es not signify, and will quote in- 
stances where cne bag skirted and another packed the whole fleece away just as 
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taken oft’ tlie sheep, their returns showing no material difference. I am con\ inced 
that earelcKHTiesw in the get up of a eliT> of wool must now be a thing of the past 
to make the most protit. Buyers have been deceived in the wool they purchased 
fchumgh lieing too careless in examining into the bales before purchasing, but thev 
are now much more particular. 

T should advise farmers to breed or purchase one class of sheep when convenient 
m order to save the necessity for classing the wool. Let us deal with a maxed flock 
and see what 19 necessary. If you have sufficient paddocks nut your flock through 
the nuv just prior to shearing, or if you have no accommodation, run the sheep 
through while .‘hearing, dividing out first one clasp of sheep, then another. At 
the Mine tune any sheep that appear to carry inferior wool should be culled, or 
if shorn with others, the fleece should be carefully put on one side as inferior. If 
you have otdv one breed of sheep, note the different length of staple, drafting long 
and jdmit end packing separately. 

The nhed should be substantial and waterproof, with .plenty of light and room; 
containing a pen with a grating floor, in order to keep the sheep dry, and clean: 
also a boarded' floor for the shearers to stand on: doors through the wall lea citing 
into pens outside the building where the sheep a* shorn should be put in. Al-o 
have pleuts of loom for two or more wool presses, a wool table, and space for locks, 
&v 

Pay \our shearers a fair price, so that they may shear the sheep carefully allow 
as few <>nd aits a* posable; have the bellies taken off first. Don’t let the fleece 
be broken when taken off. 

The ekirter or a hoy now picks the fleece up tail end furthest from him, throws 
it on a table I prepared as a grating) outside of the fleece uppermost, takes off all 
dirt ami gained wool round the edges, pees that no trimmings are left m the fleece, 
nlf-M takes «>tl all burry »\ool down the leg part and jaws. Now, fold over the sides 
of the fleet e, then over again, leaving the fleece about 15 inches wide, commence to 
roll up from the tail end, twiet the neck portion into a sort of rope, run this round 
the flea e ami poke the end in between the la\era of wool thereby mug the fleece 
up. Be vei\ particular to .skirt all alike, and leave no dirt on whatever Sweep the 
boards after each sheep is shorn to prevent the trimmings getting mixed up with 
the fleer** Flare the floor washed daily or when it l>ecomos greasy or dirty. 

The fleeces liemg tied up place them in a corner on a clean floor until theie are 
nine. Then hand them up to the man at the press, who then places the fu-t fleece 
in the <entre. the mx ond in a corner, and works round the bale, trampling it in. 
Second r< w pin one in the middle and commence m the lowest corner and so 
on. Make th« hales as flat as jxisihle on toip; sow down neafh. Take the bale out 
and f lit it , keeping it clean and dry. The tallies will be put in •separate pack 
as taken off the **hocp; cut the dirtc piece off the centre and don't put dirt\ wool 
in tins bale. Piero* also pack .sejiarately; keep them free from dirt. Lak- can he 
put in b,ig>. also grading them. 

Bales need only be branded with initials and numbered on one or both eml.- 
Be >uie to put the correct class of wool on the bale. Let chi-- In* neaU\ punted. 

Why go to so much trouble? Probably that we may get better return-. Then avoid 
the middle man, < \ec|>t on rare occasions. Study the London refiorts and you will 
get a good idea whether beet to i-ell locally or to ship; the whole expenses of «tnp 
pmg do not. amount to £1 per l>ale. In Adelaide it is I find about 12 per talc. 
The difference in value 'last year between Adelaide and London puces would be 
nearlv 3d. per pound, which means in my own clip over -C100. 

Mr. Cheriton believed wlmt was said with regard to a good sample of woo! 
would soon apply to every other product of the farm or garden. He believed 
if buyers offered more for the good sample of wheat or wool, better samples 
would be produced, and it will pay to make the best sample of every kind if 
produce. 

Mr. McLeod said the Port Elliot Branch was indebted to Mr. Welch for 
taking the members down to his place, getting in sheep, and classifying the 
different points of value in connection with the wool. In practice he had 
demonstrated to them the points advanced in the paper. It was clear 
everything was on the advance, and farmers would have to take trouble 
with their products, as it would pay in the long run to produce an improved 
sample. 

Evening* Session. 

Mr. Hargreaves read a paper on 

PLANTING, PRUNING, AND MANAGEMENT OF AN ORCHARD. 

Fruit trees should be grown on land set apart for the purpose, and the *oil 
between them ehauld not be cropped; at any rate not after the trees have been 
planted two or three years. Crape, such as potatoes or peas, grown between them 
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while they are young, will -do no harm, in fact will do good if you use a good sprin¬ 
kle of bonedtist; keep the land free from weeds and loose with the hoe. When the 
trees get a few years old they want all the moisture that is in the land. If you wish 
fine fruit the orchard should always be kept well worked; the ground being always 
looae, will absorb and hold the moisture and air, and the trees will thrive much bet¬ 
ter. Do not plough too deep close to the trees; always plough one way or you will 
break a lot of the .surface roots, and will constantly be troubled with suckers from 
the damaged ioct.% If the land is wet it muat first be drained well, for an orchard 
will do no good on land where the water stands in winter. After being well drained 
the land should be deeply ploughed or worked with the hoe. Then the places for 
the trees should be marked out with pegs 18 or 20 ft. apart, according to the 
variety; but if the orchard is at all a large one regular distances should be adopted 
for convenience of working. If the land is broken up in clods there will be tog 
much air, and the soil will become too dry. Break it up finely, and in such a man¬ 
ner that the roots will not be injured. Cultivation or loosening of the surface is 
ueailv as good as irrigation. When planting lay the longest and strongest roots in 
the directum iioiu which the strongest winds come. When the tree is planted, cut 
it well back, above a bud that is pointing upward and outward. The object of 
pruning fruit trees is to encourage the production of blossom and the maturing of 
heavy crops of good truit. If the pruning be too severe the t\*ee wild grow to wood. 
On the other hand, if the blanches are left too thick they shade those beneath them, 
excluding the light and air, also encouraging a great growth of leases, but very 
little fruit. The maan thing in pruning is to have a good knowledge ot the fruit 
bearing wood of different kinds of fruit tree**, and to be able to iorm an early 
judgment as to the future productiveness of the various shoots and blanches. This 
can only be obtained by practice and observation. There are many wap cif train¬ 
ing fruit trees, .but the best for our dry climate is the round or umbrella shape; the 
spleading tops keep the roots moist and shaded. To train a tree this wa> 
it should be properly cut luck from the first year after budding. When a stock is 
budded or grafted it will throw a straight stein the first year. On this the fmure 
head is to be lonned. In the following winter this should be cut down to a height 
of about 1 ft. above the ground. Be careful to cut just above a good strong bud. 
the young tree will then throw out a number of shoots, and of these only the three 
or four strongest and best regulated should be retained; cut all the others off close 
to ihe stem during the summer, so as to give the full benefit of the sap to the 
remainder. This simple way of pruning carried out for a few years will produce a 
nice spreading tree, which will etand strong winds, such as we are subject to. When 
a tree is greatly overloaded with fiuit it should be carefully thinned, as the fruit 
that is left on will become larger and of a better quality, and be more profitable 
An cxc«s>ive crop of small flint is very weakening to the* tree, and oi little market 
value. 1 wifi not say much on manurmg an orchard, as you can get hotter advice 
by reading our Journal than 1 can give. Just one word to gardeners of small means. 
\ou can manure your trees with yomr fowls, and the only cost will 1 ** lor a few 
large cases. Knock out one side and the bottom of a case, and put two cnwssticks 
abv'ut a toot Jroin the ground for the tow Is to roost; each case will hold >ix or 
seven full grown fowls. Put (he case down at the foot of the tree. J*»a\e it two 
or three nights in one place, and then shaft to the next tree, ami the iovvils will iol- 
Joiv the cases all over the garden. When you have a spare hour dig or hoe the 
manure in, and you will be surprised to sec the difference m the growth. Keetp a* 
many fowls as you can A eed and house giro|>erly, and the fowls will eat a lot of 
insects, such as eodlin moth. 1 have wen chickens eating the American blight 
from the bottom of the fruit trees. Where the garden is exposed to the strong 
winds, we should grow a break wind of some sort, such im pines, or sugar gums, or 
quick growing shrulxs. They will pay for the land they occupy. A good breakwind 
saves the blossom as well as the fruit from being blown oft. Any one interested in 
fruit culture cannon help observing the bad state of a number oi the gardens m 
the south. Some people plant an acre or two of fruit trees and then leave them 
to shift for themselves, with grass and rubbish a foot high. Such garden* are 
nothing but bleeding places for eodlin moth and other pests, and with many 
such gardens noend him it is almost impossible for a man to keep a clean garden. 
The Codlin Moth Act waa not worth the paper it is printed on when such gar¬ 
dens are allowed to exist. The only way is to keep the gardens clean, and all 
gardeners should do their best to keep them down. But get rid of them entirely 
%vo cannot, and the sooner we wake up to our own interest** and all do our best 
to keep down s-uch pests as the sparrows, starlings, rabbits, codlin moth, &t\, th» 
better it will be. Do not let us go to the Government for anything we can do for 
ourselves. 

Mr. Brown wished to know if all kinds of fruit-trees should be budded? 

Mr. Hargreaves.—Stone fruits are best budded, but pip fruits are more 
suited to grafting. 

Professor Towar said he had heard recently in America progressive orehard- 
ists favouring a slope facing to the south, as it was said to yield more uniform 
temperatures. 
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Mr. Quinn explained that In moat positions in this State the slope which 
faced any way towards the sun —say sweeping from east around to north 
and north-west—was most favoured, hut the soil and rainfall played more 
important parts than position in selecting the site for an orchard. 

Mr. Hargreaves ploughed about 9 inches deep before planting, and did not 
dig deep holes, although he had not noticed much disadvantage arising there¬ 
from. 

Mr. McLeod said in the south they usually avoided a western or southern 
slope, choosing to face the east to secure the morning sunshine. 

Mr. Geo. Quinn addressed the meeting on 

THE CODL1N MOTH TROUBLE. 

lie said it is recorded that this insect existed as a pest probably 200 years 
before tin* Christian era began, because in a treatise on Agriculture, Cato had 
written about “wormy fruits." In the first century of the Christian era 
Pliny also referred to the fruits being affected by “worms." Its modern 
history— which left no doubt respecting its identity with the present pest— 
begun in a Hutch work written in ltltfo. In 1747 an English Entomologist 
named Wilkes gave the insect its \ernaculur name owing to its habit of in¬ 
festing the early cooking or “Coddling apples." In 3S2r> Thatcher in the 
American orcliardist outlined its life history, and first suggested remedies 
for restricting the evil. This was practically 200 years after the Europeans 
first began to notice its depredations. This difference between the apathy of 
the European and the alertness of the American apple grower had not yet 
been completely bridged. As far as records go the pest was first noted in 
3S.V* in Victoria, and in 1S(U in Tasmania. During the year 1874 it is recorded 
from New Zealand, and it was first identified by the late Frazer Crawford in 
Smith Australian grown apples in 1SST», about Christmas time. It most likely 
started hen* a season or two prior to that year. With one or two exceptions 
it was confined to the plains around Adelaide, during the first nine or 10 years 
after its introduction to this State. When he (the speaker! took charge of the 
work under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, in 1894. it could 
not be traced continuously throughout the gardens on the plains as far as 
Glen Osmond or Paradise. It had, however, taken a firm hold of the old 
orchards in the Torrens and Sturt Valleys.. These being market supplying 
orchards it gradually spread into the nearer hills, and so from year to year 
it had gone farther afield, until at the present time no district in which any 
quantity of apples were produced could claim absolute freedom from the 
pest. There were, however, many isolated orchards still free, but owing to 
the custom of indiscriminately interchanging fruit oases which prevailed here 
it was only a question of a few years until every apple orchard would lie 
Attacked. The possibilities for apple production in this State are very great, 
and the success of apple growing is so intimately bound up in this question, 
that no one interested should any longer shirk the individual responsibilities 
now attached to the suppression of the pest. The difficulty in the past had 
been to induce those who should know differently to take a serious view of 
the question. This disability had not yet been removed. There was hope, 
however, of a better state of things being realized ns the matter was now 
being forced into discussion. He feared for the immediate result, as this, in 
common with other pressing reforms was in danger of being decided by a 
popular clamour, and not by that depth of foresight on which we pride our¬ 
selves. When those 4 who were most materially interested awake to find them¬ 
selves at a disadvantage, and in a false position, the inevitable reaetiou would 
then set in, and years of lost ground would have to lie retraced with some¬ 
what heavily laden feet. The battle for clean, high quality produce would 
begin anew, and the weary course of regaining a once worldwide fame for 
first class produce would have to be fought over again. 

The law upon the subject was often blamed, and the authorities fo;* 
either passing It or not causing it to be enforced, just as the occasion 
appeared to demand. The unpalatable truth, however, remained that with¬ 
out the intelligent co-operation of those most interested the authorities could 
not make headway. Since the very outset of the difficulty the officers of 
the Department of Agriculture — and before such a department was organized 
—everything known respecting the habits and methods of combating the in- 
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sect had been scattered far and wide in print as well ns from the platform. 
Thousands of pamphlets have been distributed, and thousands of \ erbal ex¬ 
planations have been given by the inspectors to individual growers, but the 
unsavoury truth must be told that an equal response has not been forth¬ 
coming ii) the shape of a unanimous effort to deal with the pest in the 
orchards, it is true, exemplary instances are found, but it must be reluc¬ 
tantly admitted that the great majority have shown an apathy not worthy 
of intelligent men. In the more recently affected districts a somewhat rude 
awakening from fancied security has been experienced, and a somewhat 
tevcvish anxiety displayed to do all possible to rebut the evil. These districts 
will no doubt experience to the full Ihe truth of the old adage, •‘Prevention* 
is better than cure.” Shut in as we are by markets hostile to codlin moth 
affected fruits, the profitable existence of the industry depends upon each 
individual rising to the occasion, and doing ills own share of the repres¬ 
sion. To soothe one’s troubles with a desire to be allowed to foist off the 
insects upon the city purchaser of apples, or to follow the ostrich-like course 
of thinking the insects once sent out of the orchard are not likely to return, 
are childish methods of grappling with the difficulty. To go back to earlier 
experiences, we trace the spread of the pest to fruit boxes and packages witn 
which they have come into contact, and this retrospection must dispel at once 
any fancied relief anticipated in sending the insect away in the tnnti<. He 
sides, four-fifths of the caterpillars never go out of the orchard in the fruits, 
but quit them before the apples fall prematurely, or are harvested m a ripe 
condition. We are not likely to increase the consumption of apples by sup 
plying damaged specimens polluted with the borrowings of a loathsome insect 
to our citizens. 

During the season just past we have had some excellent samples of how the 
insect may be checked by spraying with arsenites, or by following up the 
system of bandaging and picking off the infested apples at frequent intervals. 
To overcome tills difficulty we should take a leaf from the book o.f hard-earned 
experience gained by our fellow growers in Tasmania. We would then begin 
at the base of the evil, and start out to combat the pest in the designing of 
our trees. Newly planted trees should be kept small, and old lofiy trees 
reduced to a manageable height so that all work can be done without* resort¬ 
ing to step-ladders, or they should be cut right down, and regrafted, if the 
stems are decayed they should be grubbed out and burnt. 

With trees formed thus, we could pull off infected fruits, or effectively spray 
the whole crop at a minimum cost It is an absolute waste of energy to at¬ 
tempt to deal with this insect in lofty trees, covered with rough bark, or 
studded with decaying knotholes, or unhealed wounds of any kind. Such 
trees cannot be sprayed thoroughly, neither can the infested fruits hr* picked 
at a payable cost. The fruit stores also require attention in tin* direction of 
making them moth proof, so that insects hatched inside may be prevented 
from escaping to the orchard. The habits of the insect are now pretty Aveil 
understood. The need for removing all natural shelter about the bark is 
more generally known than put into practice. He recommended them to 
spray the trees when the young fruits are set, using arsenite of soda and 
limewater, in the proportions and manner so frequently advocated in the 
Departmental Journal, but wished particularly to impress upon them the need 
of using perfectly fresh lime. If they used air slaked lime the arsenic instead 
of being of value in saving the fruits from the pest, would prove far more 
destructive to fruits and foliage than the Codlin Moth they were anxious to 
kill. In this climate where during each year several broods of tin* insect 
appeared, it was a waste of time to put bandages around the trees unless 
they were examined at least once in every ten days. If left much over this 
period the insects completed the intervening stages between caterpillar and 
moth, and the neglectful grower only provided a snug breeding place for the 
pest which was doing him so much injury. In conclusion lie asked every one 
to view this subject as involving a personal obligation, and not until this 
were accomplished would the difficulty be overcome. The good results obtain¬ 
ed by certain individuals could be obtained by the growers as a body, but 
it was not until each one took upon himself the determination to destroy all 
of his own homebred moths that this desirable result would be made possible. 

Votes of thanks to the Chairman and Hon. Secretary of the local Bureau 
and to the speakers elosed the proceedings of the Conference. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Orroroo, August 22. 

Present—Messrs. J. Scriven (chair), W. T. Brown, W. 8. Lilliecrapp. E. 
Copley, J, Jamieson, ,T. Moody, M. Oppermann. W. Robertson, and T. H. P. 
Tapscott (Hon. Secretary). 

rig Keeping.—Tlie Chairman read a paper on This subject to the following 
effect:— 

While there was a good deal in the statement that “the breed goes in at the mouth” 
t'leie wa* always a great difference m the capabilities* ot the diffeient animal* 
Some pigs will grow quickly and fatten easily, while it is almost impn-iible to Utter 
ether?. ~ A goon pig should weigh 2(K) lb. to 250 lb. at twelve month-; he had had 
extr* good animal- tlwt put on a pound per day with good feeding. lie uvoured 
lin progeny oi a pure-bred Berkwhire boar and a good 1 ‘rowpbml sow. Pnr)> long an 1 
with good quarteis. The crossbred sows, as a rule, are more prolific than the j*ure- 
bred; it did not pay to keep sows producing only five or six in a litter. Thev siiouht 
not kkmi mows that will m*t produce and rear eight to ten pigs each time The 
Poland-China pig was a good gtowei and fattened well, but he considered they produced 
an exeoHs ot tat lor curing or tor general une. The ero-*$ between rlie Bcik-hirc and 
vlute Yorkdnit oiten produced splendid pigs. The question ot teedmg \va- ot the 
giertest inip.xrt«iii< c. A comfortable stv and a good warm bed m winter will greatly 
assist to profitable gi nvtJj. It im a mistake to think, as manv do, that anything is 
gooc enough tor tlie jug. When weaned the pigs should have warm food. }KaitiouJar}y 
in cold weather. A little milk or -lop mixed with pollard ian be warmed in a bucket 
without much trouble, as they wsmillv luui ]Verity ot lire m the winter: put the rood 
or to warm while tbe\ W’eie having then* own brenklaid. To be succc--iul wit/* 
pigs the\ nuHt kt*ep them growing all the tune; if once checked through scarcity ot 
food or neglect >t meant time and food lo-t. Let the pig- have a run mca-umalfy t» 
stretch their limb-; thi* referred to pigs shut up for fattening. He did not know 
which was the best food for pig.-, but lie liad found if they get plent> oi pollaid. peas, 
milk, or wheat, crushed on* whole, they will do all right Where green hailcv can 
In* giown it j- very useful for store pigs, but m the north the season- \\m* -o pre 
earjoiH tliat farmers are almost confined to wheat and milk. When penned for fat* 
temng give the pigs a* much food as they will eat: feed three times a da\. ami not. 
too sloppy. It pays best to give them plenty, and fatten as quickly as posable. 

Mr. Brown said a teaspoonful of saltpetre given occasionally in the food 
for boar pigs for fattening got rid of tbe rank flavour. Other members have 
adopted the usual plan of slicking and castrating them at the same rime. The 
Hon. Secretary said lie fed his pigs on milk and slops, with pollard and corn 
to fatten them. For two or three weeks before killing lie gave them nothing 
but clean water find corn: if Ik* could grow them lie would sooner ghe them 
dry peas. The corn and water results in firmer and sweeter bacon. 


Rlchman’s Creek, August 19. 

Present— Messrs. W. Freebairn (chair), A. Knauerhase, A. Nicholson. J. M. 
Kelly, J. J. Gebert, and J. McColl (lion. Secretary). 

Rainfall and Wheat Yields.—Mr. McUoll read a very interesting paper 
showing details of rainfall and yields secured on the laud fanned by his 
brother and himself since 1888. [Paper appears as separate article elsewhere 
in this issue.—Ed.J Mr. Ivuauerbase pointed out that Mr. MeCoH's figures 
could not be taken to apply to t v w district generally, as the rainfall was ver> 
variable, even within a limited area. On the plains the crops are very un¬ 
certain; for the past 10 years he had only reaped on an* average four bushels 
per acre, Mr. McOoll admitted that the rainfall in the district was very 
patchy; he had frequently noticed the lessened fall as the rain travelled across 
to the plains. Mr, Kelly stated that the patches of crop that were alive were 
running up already, and he thought it would be better to feed them down. 
Other members agreed. 
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Clarendon, August 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Piggott (eliair), J. Spencer. A. A. Harper, *T. Juers, J. 
Felling. YV. Spencer. IT. YY\ Payne. E. Dunmill. Y\ r . A. Morphett, and J. 
V'ught. 

Botfly.-Short discussion on this subject took place, and was adjourned till 
next meeting to allow members to obtain more information about the matter. 

Insect Pest.—Mr. Morphett tabled large grub found boring into plum and 
apricot trees. Members were afraid this was likely to do considerable damage 
unless carefully attended to. k 

Oranges.- -Considerable discussion took place on best kinds of oranges for 
market but no conclusion was arrived at. 


Nantawarra, August 11. 

Present--Messrs. J. Nicliolls (chair). B. Xicholls. T. Dixon, jun., E. J* 
Herbert, A. F. Herbert, S. Sleep, »T. YV. Dali, It. Uppill. E. Pridham, A. L. 
Greenshields, and J. Spencer (Hon. Secretary). 

Stock Complaints.-Mr. Niehoils reported that he had adopted the recom¬ 
mendation of the Chief Inspector of Stock as to the treatment of horse suffer¬ 
ing from broken wind (see page 7(5. August issue of Journal of Agriculture), 
and the animal was apparently as well as ever. Members reported that 
several lioises had been suffering from severe cold for about a week, accom¬ 
panied by a small swelling in the neck, which afterwards breaks and the 
animal soon recovers. It was agreed that if it were strangles it was a very 
mild form and not contagious, as several cases had occurred wliCre an affected 
horse had been running with young stock, which, however, escaped the 
trouble. Members had noted formerly that when strangles broke out It would 
go through the whole of the stock not previously affected, and the animals 
were bad lor a long time. 

Apprentices on the Farm.—Mr. Dali read an interesting paper on this sub¬ 
ject, which was well discussed. Paper forwarded for annual congress. 


Kingston, August 2. 

Present-—Most members, and about C»0 visitors. 

Field Trial. -Instead of the ordinary meeting of the branch, a public field 
trial of implements suitable for breaking up the hard flats of this district was 
held. Tlie Farmers' Union sent a Spalding-Robblns disc plough and Climax 
disc* harrows, and the Implement Company their Giant spring-tooth cultiva¬ 
tor and also their Spading harrows. The work of the disc plough was very 
favourably commented on, the work done in the heavy patches of cutting 
grass being very satisfactory. Although It works the ground well to a good 
depth, the four horses pulled it steadily, four discs being In use. To show Its 
value for making shallow drains, the machine was set to throw a 32-in. fur¬ 
row, and on the return threw* out another 32-in., making a furrow 64 in. 
wide. Those present thought it would be a very suitable implement for making 
shallow* drains on the low-lying flats in this district, w*here slight banks pre¬ 
vent the escape of w*ater. The disc cultivator also did satisfactory work. The 
Giant cultivator, with a width of 9 ft, was w*orked by two horses, and w r as 
given a severe test on a patch of ground never previously broken up. It 
stirred the soil to a depth of 6 in., and with a cross-working left it in splendid 
condition for sowing rape or similar crops for feeding purposes. The opinion 
was freely expressed that the implement would enable such crops and grasses 
to be sown very cheaply, and as this district was capable of producing first- 
class fat lambs if fodder is grow r n there should be a demand for it. 
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Woodslde, July 21. 

Present—Messrs, 11. Caldwell (chair), A. Lorimer, R. P. Keddie, F. D. Hei- 
drieh, V. W. Fowler, W. Drogeinuller. It. W. Kleinschmidt, W. Rabacli, (I. 
F. Lauterlmch, and A. Hughes (Hon. Secretary). 

Advantages of an Agricultural Life.—Mr. Caldwell read a long paper on 
this subject. He referred to the importance of the duty of making people 
contented with their lot, and of the necessity of supplying the ordinary man 
with the knowledge required to make the best of his circumstances. This 
was more particularly necessary in the case of the tillers of the soil. Such 
knowledge was essential to the attainment of the desired end—namely, con¬ 
tentment. He quoted various writers, from Virgii down to Burns and 
Tennyson, on the importance and glories of the agriculturists, all tending to 
show that the cultivation of the soil possessed pleasures and attractions be¬ 
yond the reach of the mechanic or clerk. The advantages of rural life were, 
however, at all times in accord with the interest taken by the individual in 
outdoor work. Members wore of opinion that Mr. Caldwell had painted his 
pictures in too rosy colours altogether, but suggested the paper should be 
published in The Journal, so that farming members of other branches might 
learn what a grand thing it was to be a farmer, and be thankful with their 
lot. | Unfortunately we are unable to print this paper. This we regret, as 
most fanners would be surprised to learn what fortunate people they are.— 
Ed.l 


Gawler River, July 18. 

Present -Messrs. II. Roediger (chair), J. Ilillier, R. Badcoek, E. Winckel, 
\V. Clark. F. Roediger, (\ Leak, and A. Bray (Hon. Secretary). 

Selection of a Farm.—Mr. J. Ilillier read a paper on this subject to the fol¬ 
lowing < 1ft ct:— 

The selection of a farm, moie or less improved, requires taste, judgment, and 
ability to estimate correctly the cost of those improvements which make a place 
desirable, as well as to estimate the natural advantages of the farm. Few farmers 
who have made improvements are able to toll what tiiey have cost, aim not many 
who buy really appreciate their \alue. A farm with broken fence* and tumble- 
down buildings is worth less than a piece of new unbroken land, a* it cost* more 
in the end to patch uip old thing* than it doc** to get the new ones, A good garden 
with windbreaks in proper place*, a stream of water, and natural protection by hills 
are always to he taken into account. A iarm may be unproductive on account of 
bad management, and yet lertibty of the sod may not l>e injured. The hr.*** tlnm 
to be considered is the quality of the soil; the next is the situation; and the Hind 
is water. The soil can lie judged by the vegetation growing on it. Tlie proportion 
of plough and pasture land must la? considered, though as a rule good wheat and 
hay-growing ground will be good pasture land. Always remember that good pasture 
is the success oj good fanning. The *ituatii>n oi a faim is not alway* <oiwdeied 
by farmers as of great value, but a good buildtng Kite is often worth half the value 
oi a farm. It should be high enough up so a* to bo always well drained and clean, 
and yet easy of acre**. Even the largest farm** should not have their buildings 
more than a quarter oi a mile from the road, and, if jmssible, the whale farm should 
be within view of the housetop. Never buy a farm with costly improvements 
if they arc not suitable to your wants, unless the price i* so low that you can 
afford to alter and reconstruct. A rundown farm, if the soil is good, is the place 
to improve to your liking. A high-dry farm is not suitable for grass, neither is 
moist, cold land, subject to every sweep of the wind, suitable for fruitgrowing. Da 
not buy a rocky, hilly, oir stumpy inarm unless pasturage is your object, and then 
the price should be low. For stock the moderately level land is always best. Do 
not go in for too much land. The necessary repairs must be made, implement* bough*, 
and the farm must be stocked and a proper sum reserved for working *. ipital. 
Farming is not the drudgery it was fifty years ago. The comfort and .in prove menta 
m harvesting machinery are by no means to be overlooked. The man with twelve 
or fifteen hundred pounds or more of capital, especially 7 if lie has u growing family 
going to school, may do far better by investing the money in an unproved or partly 
improved farm near schools, markets, and society rather than isolate them bv going 
to the for north and buying poor land. It is not advisable for a man who has 
Money enough to stock a farm, however moderately, to lease. If, however, the 
adv«]]tage8 offered by schools, markets, &c., make leasing desirable, nothing should 
P® to chance—everything should be in black and white, and so plainly >tated 
in the lease that there cun be no room for dispute. Some leases are ho carefully 
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drawn that the quantity of manure per acre to be used > early is a condition, and 
also what particular crops are to be grown. Even die rotation of crop,-, where the ram- 
fall is suitable, is otfren stipulated. The object both of the tenant and the landlord 
3 « to get g<>od terms as jvowsible for himself. In making a contract ot whatever 
kind avoid all uiinec essary words, and l>e sure that the meaning is clear. 

Souisops.— Mr. Bray stated that last yeai, oil land badly infested by sour- 
sops tUxalN cornuah he grew peas, and on the strips between the rows 
where ho u*etl tin* liorsehoe there were this season very few plants of sour- 
sops. Mr. Leake had cleared a piece of infested hind by wirenetting it and 
turning young pigs in. Another member mentioned that he had set'll a piece 
of land < (iiiui by ploughing deeply and then running poultry on it. Members 
were agreed that while constant cultivation would thin out the soursops, U 
would not entirely clear the land. 

Phoncmei.ni Growth.—The Cjhairnmn tabled a bunch of wheat containing 25 
well developed heads grown from a chance plant in his garden. There were 
second and third plants of 22 heads and 2<» heads respectively "out in ear* 
and others coming on. 


Strathalbyn, August II. 

TMv.vont—ssrs M. Rankine (chair). P. McAnaney, G. Sissons. G. .T. Read, 
T. Mjehelmore. A. Rankine, W. M. Rankine, II. H. Butler, and .T. Cheriton 
iHon. ^cci’etaryh 

Ticks and Lice in Sheep.—Mr. W. M. Rankine read a paper on this subject 
to the following effect:- - 

Tlie lo^s caused to sheepowners owing to the presence of tick and l^use is greater 
than numv imagine, for few flock h in the southern districts are free from them miles'- 
dipped regularly. The injury done to the wool is enormous, as again d: the cost of 
dipping, winch need not. exceed one penny per head on «mia11 (locks and hall that 
on huge one*;; and it will be seen, therefore, that the neglect of dipping as an ordinary 
piecannon again-t losses by tick and lice is an expensive piece of bad management 
If *heep are observed rubbing against fences, stumps of trees. &v.. or have the habit 
of biting and rubbling at their fleeces, there is good reason to belies they are affected 
with either tick* op lice, or possibly both. The wool on those parts of the skm which 

have been attacked by lice becomes dry, harsh, and rtnnted in giowth. The lo^-ts 

arise from —1 The abstraction of the skin fats upon which the wool ought to or 
fed. 2. The liiiuiy to the fibre of the wool owing to the presence of the egg- ot 
the tick, and the "dicky substance which is secreted bv the temalc 2. The actual 
tearing aw.iv ot the wool by biting and nibbling at the fleece, and by nibbing against 
femes. !<•<>-. tVi 4. Sheep not thriving as thev ought whikt tormented T»v these 
parasite^. And the death of the sheep bv getting on its back in hollows (more 

especiulh crossbreds) when rolling, unless assisted to its feet So io kill lliesc parasite, 
should be the mam object of every sheenowner, and in rno-st instances one dipping 
will be h und sufficient for the year. All sheepowners will know the sheep lick by 
flight, hut tery few know, or have seen the sheep louse, which i< so \cn small a» 

to ilmo-t require a glass, or to be seen m a very good light The tick is much 

more fitted th m the louse for leading an independent existence and for pa«*m a from 
one -beep t<* another. Some wnteis say lor weeks and even mouth*, it may exist 
in sand\ sink or underneath pieces of bark, locks ot wool, &c., without even coming 
in contact with flu* sheep. But once it has done so it fixes its proboscis in the skin 
and hang- mi with the greatest tenacity. The sheep louse breeds far more quickly 
than the tick: it has a red head, and a very large atxiomen. marked transversely, 
the four leg- are small and quite unfit ted to enable the creature to exist long apart 
from the sheep. Sheep dips for killing those parasites may be classed as poisonou? 
and non-poisonous. J prefer the poisonous, though 1 believe the non-poisonous will 
kill, not by ]w>isou, but by closing up the tiny holes through which the insect breathes 
thus causing -uffocation. The plans which have been put forward for sheep dipping 
baths and draining yards airte many and various. I prefer the V-shaped hath witn 
rounded corner*., and a gate to prevent the sheep from going through too quickly,, 
and think the best time to dip is a week to a fortnight after shearing, when the 
weather is dry and not too hot. For some hours before dipping it is best that the 
sheep should be kept in a yard, so that they may get rid of any droppings which ma> 
pollute the hath, and to avoid the danger of hurting the sheep by putting them 
through the yards and dipping them with full stomach. Besides, by keeping the sheep 
ouiet for *ome time before immersion in the cold bath there is lews danger ot ill-etfecu 
from being overheated from special exertions due to travelling and' yarding, although 
after a iew sheep have gone through the water becomes warmer. And again sheep 
sbomd not be thirsty when being dipped, otherwise there may be danger of them 
dunking. I here appears to be no danger in repeatedly pushing the sheep under 
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while m the dip, for last season I dipped between 4.000 and 5,000 slieep tor 17 ilitterent, 
owners without a single loss. If there are ewes and lambs to be dipj^d dra t them, 
and put the ewes* through •first so that they may have some tune to dn betnic toe 
lambs get to their mothers. Sheep should not be turned out to grass until «'a.er has 
cessed to drip from them. Whatever dip sheepow-hers prefer to use they should 
give it, a fair trial by strictly carrying out any and all instructions (especially the 
time to keep the sheep in the dip) of the manufactuiers. It beliorts all sheep wuris 
tlook well to the state of their flocks and herds, for I am <ure it pays handsomely 


be upon u« in the «hape of the Stock Inspectors. who have power to enforce the 
regulations under the Stock Diseases Act of 1888, which are in brief:—‘See. 71. Sheep 
infected mth tick or lice must be dressed. 72. All nheep m a flock are deemed infected 
(if one or more are found with tack or lice. 73. Inspectors may give notice to di') 
if satisfied that one sheep is infected. 74. Owner not to allow infected sheep to 
stray, or stay on public road, &c. 75. Owner not allowed to remove infected sheep 

without permission of Stock Inspector. 76. Owner not allowed to expose for sale 
injected **t'vk at a market, public or private. Part VII., Se< 87. Peiudtv not 1^ 
than to oi more than £100. or not more than twelve months with or without hard 
labour 

Considerable discussion ensued, and it was agreed that it was necessary to 
dip sheep to preserve the wool from injury; also that it was a positive gain to 
the sheepowner, as his stock will thrive better and produce more valuable wool 
when kept five from parasites. 


Wilson, July 19. 

Pr-^nt Messrs. \V. II. Xeal (chair), H. Need. II. Ward, 1>. Sexton. J. Xel- 
M>n. A. < rossmun, II. T. Crossman. \\\ H. Xeal. Jnu.. A. Smith i Hon. Secretary), 
and two visitors. 

ib*sr Wheats for IIay.-~IMscussioii took place on this suhjert. Several varie¬ 
ties w«*m* suggested, but the majority preferred Purple Straw. Ibmrded being 
next in tavour. The latter was objected to by several nieinbers. as the beard 
was bad in the chaff. 

Cabbage Aphis.-Mr. Ward said he found strum* soapsuds effectual in des- 
tro \wa -blight” on cabbages. Mr. II. T. Crnssitmu used insectibaue for the 
same purpose with success. 


Clare, August 8. 

3Ir*srs. W. Kelly (chair), .1. Christison, S. C. Bray. .T. Trtdeaven. 
H. Carter, It. Martin, H. Adams, E. J. McCarthy, C. Hors man. J. T. Hague, 
A. P. Birks. W. S. Birks (Hon. Secretary), and four visitors. 

Grafting Vines.—Mr. A. P. Birks read a paper on this subject to the fol¬ 
lowing effect:— 

The splendid returns from currant vines particularly in this district have given 
the mdustrv a great impetus and planting is being pushed on with by many 
jrxweis but I think that grafting for those who already have vineyard* in bcann* 
offers greater advantages. First, plots mar be selected where if has been proved 
that vines do well. Secondly, it will only take two years to bring vines into 
< unant leaning: and, thirdly, a good price is likely to be maintained for a few 
years at any rate, while those who plant will have bo wait for about eight year# 
for returns,, by which time currants may not be so profitable as at present. [It 
is probable that the practice of early ringing will bring currants sooner into bearing. 
—Ed.] As most of o'Ur vineyards are about die same average 1 shall deal with 
grafting vines from the age of say eight years and oyer. Vine* undoubtedly bear 
better crops of grapes when grafted than they do on their own stocks, and regarding 
the naturally shy bearers it is a question well worth considering whether they 
should not always be grafted. Of all stocks the Mataro comes first, as it is a 
remarkablv vigorous vine, and will' do well where other vines might not. ins 
grain of its stem is perfectly straight, and splits as clean as a piece of deal, and 
hence the operation ot grafting is made much easier. I know’ that Carbenet, Malbee, 
Shiraz, and the Zante currants do well on this stock, but with regard to other 
varieties we should get information from those who can speak from experience, 
as it is quite possible to make a most unfortunate union. In my cum vineyard 
I have an instance of thas among Malbee scions that I procured for grafting on to 
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Mataro. I unfortunately got several Black Portugal. This union 1 have found to 
be utterly barren. On those that did set a few bunches of the grapes shrivelled 
right up long before picking the Mai bee, which is an early grape ; and which did 
remarkably well on Ihis stock. [This may not be due to defective union, which 
generally has an opposite effect; Black Portugal frequently set badly on then 
own roots.—^Ed.] Those who contemplate grafting vines of the wine 

varieties with currants should select places where the soil is best and where the 
vines are doing well, as experience proves that no soil is too rich for the currant, 
and which it seems to me requires the best of everything. Nearly all our vineyards 
are planted 10 feet by 10 feet, and 1 would suggest that every other vine be grafted 
on account of the following reasons:—First, on soil siuch os I have suggested for 
grafting, 10 feet is much too close for the currant, which if given a run of 20 fee* 
would do infinitely better than with two vines with a 10 feet run. Second, the 
vines (that is every other one not grafted) will return one more crop of grapes, 
and a heavier one in all prolmbility on account of the adjoining vines being cut 
down. [This is unlikely as the root* remain.—Ed.] Third, should from any reason, 
the grafting be only partially successful, we have the vines that an* left to operate 
upon the following year. Granted that the lake is good the vines between those 
giulted would lie grubbed out the succeeding year. In the event of a graft not 
taking, if the stock throws up water shoots it can be grafted again the following 
year. If it does not, then the blank must be filled up by layering a shoot from 
the next vine which in a trellis is the simplest thing in the world, and an absolute 
certainty in result. The first operation in grafting begins at pruning time. Cuttings 
should be taken from vines which have been noted for their heavy bearing, and 
care should be taken that the wood is thoroughly ripened, hence it would seem 
that these vines should not be amongst those first pruned. The cuttings from which 
the scions are afterwards to lie taken should be buried in rows in damp, but not 
wet, sand. If there is too much moisture difficulty will be experienced in keeping 
them sufficiently backward, and if there is not enough moisture they may die. A 
place, to be suitable foa* keeping the cuttings, should be cold, dark, and dry, and it 
would be desirable to examine some of them from time to time to *ee that they 
do not become too dry. Vines to be grafted may remain unpruned, but m the 
case of them being late in budding it would be l>etter to give them a rough pruning 
to encourage earlier growth. | There is no advantage in leaving unpruned vine* 
that are to be grafted; they only interfere with winter tillage.—Kd.'J They 

will then be out of the way and will not interfere with cultivating. Grafting should 
not commence until the vines are just coming into leaf, and the sap will then be 
flowing sufficiently to ensure an immediate union between stock and "cion, hum 
the above it would seem that the first week in October should see grafting started 
and finished if possible. [You can start grafting in September in most distm ts.—Ed , 
The cuttings may now be taken from the sand in small quantities as they are 
required, as if the weather should be too warm they must be kept from sun and 
sir as much os possible, and while grafting, keep them wrapped in a piece of 
heavy bagging or anything else suitable, and taken from cover one by one as 
they are required. From the stem of the vine to be grafted hoe away the soil to 
a depth of about six inches. This will most probably expose some of the main, 
roots. Shallow grafting if> advocated by many whose authority we cannot ignore, 
but I prefer to be guided in this question by my own experience. I believe in 
grafting deep, for then we know that under any circumstances the scion will 
kept moist. From one to one and a half inche* from the surface soil would, in 
iny opinion, lie the proper depth, although of course there must be fully an inch 
and a half of the stem of the vine above the main roots to split. The vine should 
be sawn off with a short handy saw, and cut as straight as possible, then with 
a strong-bladed knife split the stock exactly in the middle. Jn the event ot it 
being unshapely select the sides that present the most perfectly rounded xurta< o 
Then withdraw the knife, and with a small mallet gently hammer in a vsooden 
wedge sufficiently narrow to allow of lx>tb scums being placed one on either side 
of it; in case the stem of the vine is not large enough for two scions, the one 
put in must be cut in the form o-f a double wedge; if two scions are placed, m 
the form of a single wedge: [Like the blade of a knife.—Ed.] In cuiting the 
scion from the cutting observe whether some of the buds (if perfect) are more 
backward than the others and select them. I have sometimes noticed thal at the 
top and bottom of the cutting the buds have burst, while in the muddle they 
are much more backward. Hence the advantage of putting away long cuttings 
instead of short ones. The scion should carry two buds. The cutting of the 
perfect wedge is not as easy as it looks, and it behoves any good grafter to practice 
this beforehand. Before inserting the scion clean off the rough outer bark oi 
the stem of the vine Then see that th'e wedge of the scion touches the edges ot 
the split in the stock to the full length of the insertion. The bark of the scion 
bein^ considerably thinner than the inner bark of the slock, its edges must come 
into * -'tact with the inner edge of the inner bark of the stock, and not the outer, 
as tko cxacl spot where the union will take place is the line between the inner 
edge of the bark and the wood. The wedge should be cut so that when inserted 
the lower bud will be level with the top of the stock. It is most necessary that 
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ilie knife for cutting the wedge of Hie st-ion should have a good, keen edge. It 
on account of the stock splitting badly. that is not htnight, it is a good plan to slightly 
tilt the scion m that there will be contact between bark edges at one point at least, 
carefully withdraw the wedge, being careful not to touch the scions in doing k> 
Then tie the top of the stock firmly with hinder tium* as tins will rot awav 
soon after the union is effected. Jl nfortoinatly in dry districts and dry season* 
this is not always the ease; raphia fibre i** 1 letter.—'Ed.) Xow fill up the hole, 
in doing **<> burying the scions with finely pulverised «oil, which should he hglith 
sprinkled in: the top bud ot the scion should then l>e ju-t barely covered. Then 
dme in a stake a* close to the graft as possible, without running any danger oi 
tom lung it. If the vines grafted are trellised, am straight, thin wattle stick 
will do. as it may be tics! at the top to the wire t«h support it. Early in the summer 
examine all grafts, removing all earth from them, and if the graft has taken, pull 
off any suckers that may be coming up from under the graft, and reniove any 
roots that the ecion may be making. As the shoots from tin* graft rapidly grow, 
tie them up to the stake, being very careful not to break them. This brings die 
subject of my paper to an end. and I hope that it nia\ prove of sum* use to tho>*e 
who intend grafting, possibly tor the first time. 


Maitland, August 2. 

Present—Messrs, T. Bowman (chair), A. .1 arret t, IL. B. Wundersitz. O. F. 
Heinrich, J. Hill, W. Bowey (lion. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Yellow Patches In Wheat Props.- Mr. Hill noticed tlie wheat was yellowing 
in a number ot* patches, and as these patches were more numerous since 
they commenced using manures he wondered whether it was likely that 
the manure caused too rapid, growth, with the result that the wheat was 
affected by frost. Members thought the yellowing was the result of the 
severe frost experienced, and that with the warm weather the crop would 
recover. 

Membership.—The establishment of some form of honorary membership 
was considered advisable as a means of helping to make the branches a 
success. 

(hardening on the Farm.- Mr. Jarrett initiated a discussion on this subject. 
He regretted to see so many farmers taking no interest in the growing of 
vegetables for the house. Some wen* plaeed at a disadvantage in this 
respect, but many lacked the necessary care. A small area was all that 
was needed, and there was no doubt the farmers did not consume nearly as 
much in the way of green \egetables as they should. The expense attached 
to the garden was small. A suit-able spot, convenient to the house if possible, 
should lie well fenced. The ground should lie well dug prior to planting, 
and given as much manure as possible. Do not plant things too close 
together. Time of sowing was of importance; often the work was started 
late. Sow early and have plants ready to set out when the rains come. The 
laud sh< aid be kepi in good heart, and should be feely cultivated to prevent 
the evaporation of moisture. Cabbages and cauliflowers could be grown with 
success; potatoes of late had been a failure with him; rape was very profit¬ 
able to grow. Mr. Wundersitz said for vegetables they should use well- 
rotted manure of good quality. Refuse manure was of little value, aud fresh 
manure unsuitable to this locality. The earlier they could set out cauliflower 
and cabbage plants the better. It might lie necessary to put a shade on 
the north side wlieu they are small. Rape made a splendid early substitute 
fen* the usual vegetables, and should be grown by all farmers. Other mein- 
bers agreed that the garden, well attended to, helped to make the home 
attractive, liestdes being profitable aud educational. 


Stockport, July. 21. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watts (chair). I>. G. Stribling, J. F. Godfree, O. Thomas, 
T. Megaw. A. Branson, C. Hartnell, and J. Murray (Hon. Secretary). 

Coltbreaking.—Considerable discussion on this subject took place, and it 
was generally agreed that the colt should be handled kindly and plenty of 
time taken in breaking him In. 
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Murray Bridge, July 18. 

Present- Mr. 11. Edwards (cliair), several members, and visitors. 

Intense rulture and Irrigation.—Members accepted invitation to pay a visit 
to the swamps near Wood’s Point Landing, reclaimed by Messrs. J. and A. 
Morpliett. Members made the trip from Murray Bridge in a launch, and on 
their way had a good view of several large swamps stretching away back 
from the ri\er hanks, and in the light of what they saw afterwards were 
convinced lhat if reclaimed they possess possibilities of wealth untold. At 
Wood’s Point members were met by Messrs. Morpliett and shown round the 
place, the embankments made to reclaim the swamp land and the methods of 
irrigation receiving special attention. The embankment is 9 feet 9 in. above 
present water level, and is calculated to keep out all but exceptionally high 
floods. The area reclaimed is over 000 acres in extent. A paddock of lucerne 
from which four cuts had been taken within nine months of seeding was 
inspected. Onions nearly ready for planting out were growing in beds; last 
season up to 30 tons per acre of onions were harvested. Mr. Morpliett men¬ 
tioned various particulars of crops harvested, the figures surprising most 
of the members. The visitors were entertained at dinner, and after thanking 
Mr. Morpliett for his hospitality, they congratulated him on the success the 
firm had attained in their enterprise. Mr. Morpliett stated that he was pleased 
to be able to give them Information concerning the utilisation of the swamps 
and invited members to pay him another visit in November, when the crops 
are to be seen to advantage. 


Golden Grove, July 17. 

Present ~ Messrs. R. Smith (chair), S. A. Milne, T. G. McPharlin. A. Harper, 
W. Mountstephon, F. Buder, 0. Angove, and J. R. Coles (Hon. Secretary 

Farming in South Australia.—Mr. Coles said from papers by members of 
branches on the subject of farming, and also from the general conversation 
of farmers one was compelled to the conclusion that the tiller of the soil 
did not get a fair reward for his labour. Seeing that agriculture was the 
mainstay of the world, and that South Australia was so dependent upon 
the products of the soil for her prosperity, he thought the following points 
worthy of discussion:—(1) The cause of the present state of affairs and 
suggestions for improvement: (2) which is the best line of farming to adopt; 
<3) was it better to become a specialist in one branch or to have several irons 
in the fire; and (4) does a small farm pay better than a large one. A good 
discussion took place. It was agreed that the size of a farm should depend 
upon the amount of capital at the disposal of the farmer. A frequent 
mistake was to try to work loo large an area. The farmer should try to 
produce something of everything saleable that ran profitably be grown in 
his locality. Hay and wheafgrowing were almost necessarily associated with 
stockraising. Sheep were particularly valuable, bringing in a quick return 
and helping to clean the land. Apart from initial cost of fencing they cost 
less than large cattle. Dairy cows properly looked after were a good source 
of income. Pigs and poultry must not be neglected. The farmer who 
keeps all his eggs in one basket must expect some rough knocks. Bare fallow 
is condemned in this district. When first broken sow rape and feed it down; 
next season crop with wheat and again put in a crop of rape, each being well 
manured. 


Mylor, July 21. 

Present—Messrs. W. Xicholls (chair), J. Smith, W. H. Hughes, E. J. Ohm, 
T. .1. Mundy, F. G. Wilson, W. J. Narroway, T. G. Oinn, W. Bradley, J. 
Kicholls, P. P. Probert, W. G. Clough (Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Mangolds.—In reply to questions it was agreed that the best time to sow 
mangolds in this district was July or August TSixteen present at this meet¬ 
ing, and nothing but this report. Surely there is room for Improvement— 
Ed.] 
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Colton, August 2. 

Present—Messrs. P. I*. Kenny (chain, M. S. W. Kenny. E. II. Whitehead, 
H A. Kleeman, J. H. McCracken, W. J. Packer. W. A. Karnes, and H. Hull 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Manure*.—Mr. Packer reported on the condition of tlie crops on liis experi¬ 
mental plots. At present the plots manured with complete manure and \v*tli 
130 10. super per acre looked the l>eKt. 

Standard Sample of Wheat.-This subject was again discussed, members 
beinc ali agreed that the present system of fixing the standard and the treat¬ 
ment meted out by the wheatbuyers was not satisfactory to farmers. Mem¬ 
bers also believed that if wheat was sold in bulk it would he cleaned better, 
and generally a better sample would be produced. It was also agreed that 
tin present system of testing the weight of wheat was unsatisfactory, mem¬ 
bers being ot opinion that the weight should be tested from a full imperial 
bushel measure. Members were also of opinion that the Corn Trade Section 
of the Chamber of Commerce should endeavour to fix the standard earlier in 
the season, and also should encourage farmers to clean then* wheat better. 
At present there was no inducement to do this, as so long as the wheat would 
reach the standard the more chaff, Ac., that they could leave in it the better 
for the farmer. Until the wheatbuyers took the matter in hand and saul 
—“We w*iil give Jd. per bushel more for each pound over tin* standard weight 
find dock Id. per bushel for each pound under.'* there wa* not likely to be 
any un pro vein cut. 


Meadows, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. W. Pearson (chain, J. Catt. (4. EllK W\ Xieolle. T. R. 
Krooks. G. Rice, D. D. Murphy (Hon. Secretary!, and several visitors. 

Sheep and Wool.—Mr. Geo. Jeffrey gave an interesting address on this 
subject. He thought large framed merino sheep most suitable for farmers 
in this district; sheep with large frames, wool of good length and moderately 
strong in fibre. The fat lamb trade should pay well here. The Shropshire 
ram crossed with merino ewes of large frame was recommended. Plenty of 
feed was essential to success in this branch. Matters in connection with 
shearing and wool classing were dealt with. Skins should he kept In a 
clean place and properly treated. Sheep in conjunction with agricultu.e 
and wattle growing will pay well in this locality, hut attention must he given 
to details connected with their management. 


Eudunda, July 21. 

Present—Messrs. J. von Bertouch (chain, H. Martin, F. W. Paocli, M.P.. H. 
I > Weil, J. A. Pfitzner, R. Khiske, F. H. Walter. W. H. Sieher, W. J. Krum- 
iael, and W. H. Marshall (Hon. Secretary). 

Seeding.—The question was asked—.Have members noticed that wheat drill¬ 
ed in with furrows running across the direction of the prevailing wind does 
better in the early stages of growth than if sow n with the furrows running 
in the direction of the wind? Members answered the question in the affirma¬ 
tive. and expressed the opinion that the ridges sheltered the young plant from 
the wind. They would like to know whether the same thing had been noticed 
in other districts. 

Feeding Off Wheat Crop.—Mr. Sieber stated that as one of his fields of wheat 
came up very Irregular he put on sheep to feed it down. leaving them until 
the field looked quite bare. The result was a splendid crop. 

Selling of Eggs and Poultry.—The Hon. Secretary suggested that with a view 
to encouraging poultry farmers to improve and to increase the size of both 
eggs and poultry, it was desirable that these products should be sold by 
weight All present agreed with the suggestion, and invite the opinion of 
members of other branches. 
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Bute, July 15. 


Present— Messrs. 3. H. Brideson (chair), W. H. Sharman, E. Ebsary, A. 
Cousins, A. Schroeter, M. Stevens, D. McEvoy, H. Schroeter, K. Common*, 
S. Trengove, \V. A. Hamdorf, F. Gitsliam, A. Sharman (Hon. Secretary) and 
two visitors. 


Harvesting Wheaterops.—Mr. S. Trengove read a paper on “Which is the 
Best Cleans of Harvesting?” He furnished the following estimates of cost 
of harvesting by three different methods, taking a crop 3 feet high, going 
3d bushels per acre:— 

THE STRIPPER. 


s. d. 


Stripping. 3 0 

('leaning 4 bags wheat. 18 


Tost per acre. 4 8 

THE COMPLETE HARVESTER. 

Stripping.3 <> 

Sowing bags. 0 4 


Cost per acre. 3 10 

THE BINDER AND HEADER. 

Cutting and twine. 4 0 

Stooking. 0 3 

Carting and stacking. 3 0 

Heading and restarting. 3 0 

Cleaning. 2 0 

Cost per acre. 33 31 


The extra cost of the binder and header system was therefore 0/ to 10/ 
per am*. Against this expense the farmer had say one ton of good straw, 
much superior to straw from a stripped crop; the wheat from the crop 
cut with the binder weighed heavier, and there was less loss from shaking 
out. Besides this, work could be commenced twelve days earlier, and this 
meant less risk of loss from storms and tire. After trying the system side by 
side with the stripper for four years, and with the complete harvester for 
two years, he had no hesitation in saying the most profitable way of har¬ 
vesting was to cut the crop with the binder and head it. 


Lipson, July 19. 

Present - Messrs. S. F. Potter (chair), W. F. Darling, Chas. Provis, E. Thorpe, 
3. McCallum, Geo. Carr, Geo. Baillie, Jas. Brown, E. J. Barraud (Hon. Sec¬ 
retary), and four visitors. 

Ants.—Mr. Baillie had much trouble with a small black ant about a quarter 
of an inch long, which damaged the vines, fruit trees, and shrubs. He had 
tried various means of getting rid of them, but without success, aud would 
like to know how to deal with them. LAs the methods already tried are 
not stated it is difficult to advise treatment. If the nests can be found fumi¬ 
gating with bisulphide of carbon or sprinkling with London Purple will pro¬ 
bably be effective. The latter poison dusted along the tracks will destroy 
many of the ants .-Ed.] 

Potatoes.—Mr. Provis wished to know whether it was advisable to plant 
freshly dug seed potatoes, or should they be exposed to the air for a time. 
Mr. George Carr advised starting the seed before planting. Both advised 
planting cut sets from latge potatoes in preference to small seed potatoes. 

Pickling Seed.—Mr. Brown asked if pickled oats could be safely fed to 
stock. Members thought there would be no danger. [It will depend upon 
the pickle. If blnestone, there would be a danger.—Ed.] 
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Bowhlll, August 2. 

Present —Messrs. N. P. Norman (chair). W. Towill, S. Johnson. J. Waters, 
E. P. Weyland, H. F. Baker. J. McGlasliaii, J. G. Whitfield (Hon. Secretary), 
and two visitors. 

Manures.—Mr. Towill had dressed some very strong land with mineral 
super at the rate of ttO It*, per acre, also drilled some seed in without 
manure. Where manure had been applied the wheat looked very well, but 
on the uimianured land it was poor. Mr. W. Tyler, jun.. stated that he 
had sown wheat broadcast on very stony land, applying 50 lb. super per 
acre, and he was satisfied that on such land wheat can be grown with 
the aid of manure. 


Cradock, July 19. 

Present- Messrs. It. Uuddoch (chain, A. X. Graham. .T. Turner, J. Paterson, 
W. J. (Hasson, T. Marsh, W. Haggerty, P. Gillick. .1. II. Undo (Hon. Secretary), 
and one visitor. 

Farming in Western Australia.—Mr. Paterson stated that he had heard 
on very good authority that some of our farmers who had gone to the Western 
State were greatly disappointed with the results from wheatgrowing. 

Horse Complaint.—Mr. Paterson reported mare of his was suffering from 
a running wound on the underpart of the belly a little towards the lett side. 
A small swelling first appeared, which later developed into a wound which 
had boon discharging for four or live months. The mare kept in fair con¬ 
dition. and continued to work. Other members had known of similar cases, 
and they believed the trouble due to rupture. 

Season.—Members reported that the present season was the worst experi¬ 
enced since 1807. What wheat came up after the June rams has quite dis¬ 
appeared. 


Arden Vale, July 21. 

Present Messrs. E. H. Warren (chain. M. Eckert, C. Pearce. A. W. Fricker, 
F. Schutioffel, G. Miller. \V. Williss. A. Hannemann (Hon. Secretary), and 
four visitors. 

General Secretary.—The following resolution was carried unanimously:— 
“Tile members of this branch bid farewell to Mr. Molineux with feelings 
of regret, and recognise that his services to the agricultural community have 
not boon surpassed. The General Secretary has been a consistent supporter 
of the farmers’ cause at all times, and no ‘vested’ interest has ever induced 
him to waver in his support. As the organiser of the Bureau he conferred 
a benefit on the farming community which is being more and more appre¬ 
ciated. and as editor of Journal he has been a conspicuous success. The 
members of this branch wish him ‘God speed.* ” 

Annual Report. Five meetings held, with average attendance of seven 
members. Two papers read and various matters of practical interest dis¬ 
cussed. The continuance of bad seasons has interfered with the work of 
tin* branch. Messrs. E. H. Warren, M. Eckert, and A. Hannemann were 
re-elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Takeall.—Mr. Eckert initiated a discussion on this subject. He had had 
a lot of trouble with it and found that it was more prevalent in land which 
was worked in a dry state than w’heu it was wet; that “Bay of Biscay” 
and other heavy land was mostly affected, but it would appear on any land. 
Mr. Schutioffel gave a long and Interesting account of his experience with 
the disease. He thought that the want of nitrogen was the principal cause, 
although there may be several other causes besides this, viz., wrong culti¬ 
vation, and too much water in crabhole country. Mr. Fricker had observed 
that the patches affected are always loose like ashes, and that it was worst 
in good seasons; he did not think impoverishment of the land was the cause. 

Ralmnaking.—The Chairman read account of reported successful efforts 
in Japan to cause the rain to fall by means of electricity. 
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Gladstone, August 2. 

Present- Messrs. .1. .Milne (chair). W. A. Warnurn, J. Rundle. 0. Sargent, 
G. M. Growden, and C. Goode (Hon. Secretary). 

Annual Report—.Nine meetings held during the year, with an average 
attend:* m*e of eight members. Various subjects of practical interest had 
been discussed, but the year’s work had been far from satisfactory. 

Work of Branch.—A discussion took place on the advisableness of closing 
the branch. It was resolved, however, to make a strong effort to carry 
on with better success than in the past. It was also decided that meet¬ 
ings he held on the Saturday evening nearest full moon to enable farmers’ 
sons and others who cannot attend day meetings to become members: that 
it was advisable that no limit should be placed on the membership of the 
branches: and that the cost of The Journal of Agriculture should be borne 
bv the members; that notification to each member of dates of meetings 
should cease, and in lieu thereof a programme of meetings and subjects 
be supplied to each member; also that more experimental work should be 
undertaken by the branch. 


Booth by, July 22. 

Present-'-Messrs. J. T. Whyte (chair), E. Bradley, J. Bell, R. Chaplin. 1>. 
Sims, A. T. Henderson, R. Carn (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Experiments with Fertilizers.—Mr. Sims reported on some experiments he 
had carried out. He applied from 60 tt>. to 200 lb. of super per acre to 
different plots, with the result that the maximum amount of manure gave 
me most wheat and fully twice as much straw as the lighter dressing. AJ1 
the plots were badly rusted. He also tried an experiment in topdiv*sIu*i 
the crop when the wheat was about 3 in. high, the manure being broad¬ 
casted over the land. The crop was first class and free from rust 


Meninffle, August 4. 

Present—Messrs. M. Linn (chain. F. Ayers, T. Joy, W. Wilks, A. J. Myren, 
T\ \\\ R. Hiscock. \V. J. Botten, Jabez Williams, C. J. Shipway, and H. B. 
Ilacket (Hon. Secretary). 

Exhibit.—Mr. Hiscock tabled sample of grass which he had noticed to be 
spreading in his paddocks duilng the past year. Members thought it was 
probably Johnson Grass. Mr. Hiscock also tabled cyst about the size of a 
large duck egg, taken from off the ribs between the skin and the flesh of a 
rabbit. lie had destroyed several rabbits on which he found similar growths. 
Members thought this was hydatids. 

Experimental Plot.—Mr. Joy moved—‘‘That the branch advocate the estab¬ 
lishment of an experimental plot in the district.” Members were opposed 
to the ptoposal, but thought the State would benefit from the establishment 
of such a plot in the so-called desert, where there was so much land belong¬ 
ing to the State. If the work on the plot demonstrated that this land could 
be profitably utilized, the money would have been well spent. 

Visit ny Officers of Department of Agriculture.—It was decided to ask 
that one of the officers attached to the department should visit the district 
and give an address on dairying or pastoral pursuits. 

Manures.—Mr. Tiller initiated a discussion on the use of the seed and 
fertilizer drill. Discussion was adjourned till next meeting. 

Pig Complaint.—Mr. Myren asked whether members bad experienced any 
trouble with their sows when farrowing. One of his neighbours had a sow 
so bad—the womb and young having come down—that he had to destroy 
tier. He would like to know what was the cause, and if there was any 
remedy. He thought possibly overfeeding just near time of farrowing 
might have brought about the trouble. Mr. Hiscock said he had experienced 
similar trouble, and thought overfeeding the cause. 
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Johnsburg, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. T. Potter (oliair), G. H. Dunn, M. E. ltedden, \V. Buchanan, 
J. Luck raft. F. W. Hombsch. D. Chalmers, and T. Johnson (Hon. Secretary). 

Salt for Stock.—The Hon. Secretary read an article from July issue of 
Journal of Agriculture on this subject and a discussion ensued. The Chair¬ 
man found his horses much improved in health and appearance since he 
had given them salt in their feed. Animals should be allowed free access 
to salt, place rock salt in convenient receptacles for them. Mr. Hombsch 
found horses did not care about rock salt; it was generally too hard, and 
too much exertion was required on the animal’s part to secure sufficient 
salt, lit* had noticed that when his horses were paddoeked in the South 
they kept low in condition, although not short of feed, and lie put this down 
Jo want of salt. Mr. Dunn eould not get his horses to take the rock salt, 
vi lie gave Them ordinary salt mixed with the feed to their decided benefit, 
lie had also given liberal quantities of salt to a filly recovering from stran¬ 
gles and found tills treatment very successful. Mr. Luckcraft gave his horses 
salt freely, although they received well water supposed to contain a fair 
amount of salt, and he found they benefited considerably from it. Other 
members also stated that they found salt in the feed very useful. 

Horses with Bad ('oats.—Mr. Dunn recommended ten drops of arsenicum 
tincture for horses with bad coats, giving it on the tongue. This was a 
splendid ionic ami blood purifier. 


Paskevllle, July 26. 

Present—Messrs. A. Goodall (chair), H. F. Koch, T. H. Price. A. Wehr, 
J. I\ Pontifex. G. Meier, S. It. Price, J. C. Price. W. S. 0*Grml> ‘Hon. 
Secretary), and several visitors. 

rnderground Grubs.- Seieral members reported this pest to be making its 
presence felt in both crops and grass. 

Wheat Standard.--After discussion it was resolved that it be suggested 
for discussion at the Annual Congress the advisableness of dividing the State 
into two or three districts according to climate and season for the purpose 
of fixing the F.A.Q. standard as soon as the crop was mature. 


Arthurton, July 24. 

Present- Messrs. W. II. Hawke (chair), W. Short, T. B. Wicks. J. B. Kowe, 
D. Crosby, J. Welch, C. L. Palm (Hon Secretary), and a number of visitors. 

Homestead Minting.— This meeting was held at residence of Mr. L. Crosby. 
A visit of inspection was paid to the farm buildings, and special attention 
was given to a (>* horsepower oil engine working a Martin A Co. No. 5 
chaff cutter. Members expressed their appreciation of the work done by these 
engines and complimented Mr. Crosby on his enterprise. 

Officers.—The Chairman and Hon. Secretary were thanked for their services 
and re-elected for ensuing year. Mr. Welch read a paper on "Cost of Working 
a l'OUO-acre Farm.” After some discussion it was decided to consider the 
paper at next meeting. 


Yankalllla, August I. 

Present—Messrs, E. C. Kelly (chair), J. Tonkin, H. Leverington, J. Craw¬ 
ford, G. Newbold, A. Mayfield, Dr. Meickle, Messrs. J. Gardner, J. Grundy, 
H. J. Dennis, and G. H. MacMillan (Hon. Secretary). 

Work of Branch.—This meeting was specially called to consider the position 
of the Branch, considerable difficulty having been experienced for some time 
in getting a quorum. After considerable discussion, it was decided that the 
Branch should continue, and that members make fresh efforts to make them a 
success. Suggestion made by Mr, Crawford that members take it in turn, in 
alphabetical order, to introduce a subject for discussion was adopted, Mr. 
Crawford agreeing to read paper at next meeting on “Cattle Feeding.” 
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Ardrossan, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. Freeman (chain, C. Cane, C. Dinham, P. Wilson, «T. Hen¬ 
derson, \V. Lodge, S. Alderman, R. Dinliam, and N. Ople (Hon. Secretary). 

Sheep. -Mr. Cane read a paper on this subject. 

To the burner who owns from 600 acres and upwards, the keeping of a few sheep 
may be looked upon as almost a necessity. They assist materially to clean the land, 
supply him with meat, and if he is careful not to overstock he can often dispose 
of his srnplus at a time of the year when high prices rule. Too much Stress cannot 
be laid upon the evil of overstocking, as this is a very common mistake. Many 
farmers who are able to keep 100 sheep in good condition crowd double that number 
until the result that the growth of wool is considerably diminished and of inferior 
quality, and instead of being able to dispose of “tats” yearly when extreme prices are 
obtainable, they often have to purchase meat for their own requirements. The far¬ 
mer who keeps sheep for wool cannot do better than invest m a good breed ot 
merino, but it is probable that better results would accrue from breeding lambs for 
export. For the latter purpose a cross between a good merino ewe and a Shropshire 
ram has been proved tlie most payable. Care should be taken to have the lambs 
drop about the first week in April, in which case, if the season is any way favour¬ 
able, they will be ti't for export about end of September. This will give the ewe* an 
excellent chance to improve before the feed gets too dn. An average weight of about 
36—10 lb. is most to be desired. Heavier carcases are deemed too coarse, and realize 
less per It). Above all, endeavour to keep lambs free from grass seeds, as the pre- 
valenee of these among the lambs exported of late years has exercised a baneful 
effect, and has often reduced the price realized to the extent of Id. a lb. The fanner 
who has an abundance of feed and water has a good opportunity as a rule of pur¬ 
chasing wethers off shears, if price be not too high, fattening them up, and disposing 
of same about June or July when prices for “fats” always rule high. There is a 
difference of opinion amongst sheep fanners as to the advisability or otherw.se of 
weanm# lambs from their mothers, out I favour weaning about November, when the 
lambs are large enough, a# this gives the ewes a chance to pick up whilst feed is good. 
Every fanner should set apart a paddock most free from grass seeds for the lambs 
when weaned, as the young sheep are always more susceptible to grass seeds than 
the older ones. This is most important, as those so troubled fall away very quickly. 
Whenever practicable Hhecp should be shifted from paddock to paddock as fro 
quently as possible, and even it the grass is inferior they' will do better, as it left 
in one paddock too long it becomes stale to them. In my opinion it would well 
pay 1 he sheepfarmer to adopt the system general in England, viz., to feed the sheep 
through the cold wet winter months, as it is after the first rains they commence to 
lose nesh. Any fanner who puts his corn through a thresher or header would be 
able to do this at a trifling cost, as the straw when chaffed would make excellent 
fodder. Long troughs made of galvanized iron or wood would be suitable for this 
purpose. The aim of the sheepfarmers should be to have sheep fit fo*r market about 
June or July, and the above system would do it. 

After discussion it was resolved that in the opinion of this branch it is 
advisable to combine sheep raising with farming. Members also thought 
that in the near future the binder and header and thresher would come into 
general use. and that this system would provide the farmer with food upon 
which sheep could be kept in condition during the early winter months. 


Orroroo, July 25. 

Present —Messrs. J. Scriven (chair). J. Moody, W. S. Lillecrapp, M. Opper- 
mann, (». Matthews, E. Copley, G. Harding. W. Robertson, J. Jamieson, T. 
H. P. Tapscott (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

(hiring Bn con and Ham.—Mr. Moody read a paper on this subject to the 
following effect:— 

This an important matter for farmers, as many of them know to their cost. 
Jv hen they take home-cured ham and bacon to the storekeeper they often find 
he cannot give them anything like the price quoted in the Adelaide papers, and 
they cannot understand why other people should get so much more for their produ< e. 
In many ca.ses the reasons were easily found, namely, bad cutting up and bad 
ruckling. He was sure that more good bacon was destroyed by the wrong use of the 
knife than by bad pickling. A large proportion of the bacon sold m Adelaide is 
factory* cured, and one has only to examine it to see how it contrasts in appearance 
iS 1 • °? the farmers bacon. This is a point of great importance, and farmers 
should give it careful study. To sell well', make the hams and bacon shapely and 
attractive. Irue, the farmer has not all the conveniences that exist at the factory, 
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but then they are not required on the farm, where only a few nig* are treated. As 
they all knew, he had been fairly successful at local shows with his bacon, and hjs 
method of pickling was ae follows:— 'Mix together thoroughly 12 lb. Black Horse 
salt, 6 lb. sugar, 3 oz. saltpetre, and 4 oz. carbonate of soda. Rub this well into 
the meat, and then stack; rub in each day for three days, and every other day for a 
week later, taking care to turn the meat each time. Bacon will then be ready for 
the smoke house; out hams require similar treatment for another week or two, accord¬ 
ing to their size, before they are ready for smoking. it the meat is properly cut 
up and cured it should fetch nearly as good prices as 1 factory cured. 

After reading his paper Mr. Moody showed by means of illustrations how to 
c*ut up a pig to make shapely hams and bacon. 


Hawker, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. II. M. Borgas (chair), A. C. Hirscli, F. C. Hirscli. J. W. 
Tisher, R. Wardle, J. Moiler, J. YV\ Scliuppau, and J. Smith (Hon. Secretary). 

Officers.—The Chairman and lion. Secretary were thanked for their services 
and re-elected for ensuing year. The Hon. Secretary reported that during the 
year nine meetings had been held, four papers read, and the average attend¬ 
ance was over six members. The dry seasons experienced of late had consider¬ 
ably hampered members in their operations. 

Selling Wheat.—The Chairman stated that in the April issue lie was made to 
appear to have credited the farmer with trying to get at the buyer in the mat¬ 
ter of inferior wheat. What he said was that if the buyers all adopted the 
practice of refusing badly cleaned and inferior grain it would be no use a 
farmer going from one to the other endeavouring to secure favours from them 
n the matter. Mr. A. C. Hirsch understood Mr. Rorgas to recommend farmers 
to clean their wheat well, but the present system of docking wheat Id. for 
every 1 lb. under the standard was very unfair. 

earning Capacity of Northern Rands.—Paper read by Mr. Gillick. of era- 
clock (see page 727 of Journal for March) was read and discussed, members 
generally being of opinion that the writer of the paper knew the country he 
was writing about, and had fairly stated the requirements of the settlers. 

Buckbush.—Mr. Hirsch thought they might well do something to conserve 
fodder by gathering and stacking the buckbush (Salsola kali). All northern 
farmers considered it a useful fodder, yet it was allowed to dry up and blow 
away. If cut when green, stacked, and covered with straw it would prove 
very useful, tit is stated that the closely allied plant, Russian thistle, is 
being utilized in this way with very satisfactory results in Nebraska.—See 
article in Journal of Agriculture for September.—Ed.] 


Caltowle, July 25. 

Present— Messrs. N. llewett (chair). J. (I. Lehmann, L. Graham, J. Neate, 
J. H. Both, 1). Iverr, J. Leahy, G. Petatz, F. Lehmann (Hon. Secretary), and 
sixteen visitors. 

Sheep and Wool. Mr. G. Jeffrey gave an interesting address on this subject. 
He advised farmers in this locality to go in for large framed merino sheep, 
and not to sacrifice size of carcase for fineness of wool. The profits from 
the large sheep would be greater in the end, and generally they were more 
robust. Under favourable conditions there was nothing more profitable to 
farmer than the breeding of fat lambs, and be preferred the large framed 
merino ewe crossed with a Shropshire ram. Professor Lowrie held a very 
high opinion of the progeny of the half-bred Dorset-horn ewe mated with 
the Shropshire, but the merino ewes were most easily obtained by farmers. 
Farmers should buy ewes for breeding purposes, and they should not hold 
on to them too long. The farmer must endeavour to get a return from both 
wool and mutton. When sheep are killed the skins should be taken off 
carefully as soou as possible, and hung on a rail; stretching on a frame was 
not necessary Tin* skins should be dried under cover, and protected from 
weevils. In shearing the wool should be carefully handled, and every care 
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tiitsi'U to put it on the market in good condition. Cure and cleanliness were 
essential: attention to these points meant increased returns. In reply to 
questions Mr. Jeffrey admitted that in crossbreeding the Shropshire ewe 
would make a better mother than the merino, but against that the wool 
of the latter was always more saleable. lie did not advocate sacrificing 
density of wool for staple, but pointed out the sheep with good staple was 
generally a large framed animal, and on the farms the dense-woolled sheep 
would get sandbacked as badly as the opeii-woolled animal. 


Dowllngville, July 25. 

Piesem—Messrs. .T. Phelps (chair), R. A. Montgomery, T. Kenny, H. P. 
Crowell. T. lllman, G. Mason, F. Lumbladt, S. Tee, and F. Lock (Hon. 
Secretary i. 

Waste ot Wealth.—Mr. Montgomery initiated a discussion on this subject. 
The object of all farmers was to grow the greatest number of bushels of heat, 
at the least cost. They relied mainly on the wheat, allowing most of the 
straw to go to waste; but this could be avoided to a large extent by using tin* 
I under more. There were several advantages to be gained from using the 
binder. In a dirty crop the weeds were removed from the field instead of 
being distributed all over it as was the case with the stripper. Then, if some 
of the crop is cut fairly early and threshed later on there was a supply of straw 
of higher feeding value than straw left by the stripper. He thought every 
farmer should go in for a header and chaff cutter. This would undoubtedly 
necessitate the employment of more labour, but then the more labour profit¬ 
ably employed the better for all concerned. Mr. Phelps did not consider it 
any use applying heavy dressings of super: Kr> lb. per acre was sufficient. 
Where they applied up to 200 lb. per acre there u as not much’difference appa¬ 
rent in tin crop. Mr. Kenny thought they should endeavour to keep at least 
two years’ supply of feed on the farm. Mice did less damage in a large stack 
of straw or liny than in a small stack. Mr. lllman thought the binder a good 
aid in (-leaning the land. One year he harvested part of Ins crop with the 
binder, and threshed it in the winter when there was fair feed in the pad- 
docks. He found the stock frequently left the grass to feed at the straw- 
stack. 

Standard Sample of Wheat.—It was resolved that this Branch does not agree 
with suggestion of Paskeville Branch that the State should be divided into 
s^eral districts, according to climatic conditions, and that the standard F.A.Q. 
sample should be fixed for each district. 


lYIInlaton, July 26* 


Present—Messrs, T. Brown (chair), E. Correli, D. G. TeicheUnarm. M. 
Twartz. Jas. Anderson, S. Vanstone, J. Anderson, Jas. Martin. J. Bennett, J. 
McKenzie (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Fertilizers.—In July issue (page 999» a paper read by Mr. Jas. Martin was 
incorrectly credited to Mr. Jas. McKenzie. 


. Destruction of Rabbits.—Mr. Twartz suggested this subject for discussion 
at the annual congress. Pliosphorized pollard had been used here with suc¬ 
cess, but it seemed to him that if they continued its use they would extermi¬ 
nate the native birds as well as the rabbits. Some method that would not 
destroy their friends as well as their foes was required. 

Making Farm Life Attractive.—The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this 
subject, to the following effect:- 


Much has dmd&r been written on this subject, and varied have been the suasion* 
to make farm life more attractive; but what ha# been done to effect a cure* It 
i# claimed that the youth of the land is drifting into the cities, where waire# are let¬ 
ter, hours regular and shorter, and there is more society and entertainment Every 
one must admit that life on the farm is far more attractive than it was thirty years 
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ago. Compare the old systems of ploughing, seeding, and harvesting aa »th tht pre¬ 
sent, and it will he <een that the farm worker to-day is letter off than w iv pumerly 
the case. That there is something decidedly wrong in our methods is evidenced hv the 
disinclination of our \oimg men to take up farm work. The main complaint seem* to 
he that farm hours art* too long: that the men have to work from Morulas moiiimg 
t<« Saturday night, and have no time for themselves. There is no <jue*tiou that the 
regular hours of town work are of great attraction, and naturally so. While he was 
quite satisfied that it was impossible to work a farm on the eight hour-' -\Ment, t 
was certain that as a body farmers must do something to improve the oml "im of 
their men lie had been a careful observer, as an employer of lahoie during the 
past twenty \ ears, and was prepared to assert that he got better * uisf.nt'on and 
more work out of his men and boys by allowing tliem their Saturday at ten noon off 
than those who did not give this privilege. Of course, during harvest time thev had 
to work all <la> Saturday if the weather permitted, hut none ot then men would 

blame them for this; hut the half days lost can and should be made up. Their 

emphnes were entitled to their hours of recreation: never mind it ihe\ did work 
harder at football or cricket than on the farm; it was a change. and a chain o to 
nssouate with others of their own age m friendh games, ft a man i* kept al wor.% 
on the farm troni morning to night right through the week, m it am w mler that he 
spends his Sun Ia\s on odd jobs for himsiolf ? Sometimes the inamed man i n t *• »_■ farm 
had to chop wood and even cart it on Sund.n because he had no othei *ime t«> do it. 
r I here Avas no doubt that taken altogether the farmers that studied ftic'i men m 
this way benefited in the long run. This abo applied to the treatment <o their own 
i^ons. it would not lx* a had plan to encourage them to < am out oxpeniuenN on 
their own account. Let them plant and look after tiee*., trv small e\p«vmcnt*. with 
manures. &e , it thc\ feel inehned, and give them taeihties for doing *.» It would 

interest them in their woik. and, m his opinion. not < nl\ would it heiietit tliem but 

then patent* also. 

Taptu* was well discussed and most of the menibers agreed with tl* writer 


Morgan, July 19. 

Present - Messrs lb Windebnnk (chair), II. Tlalin, A. Mcinib-h. II Welding, 
.1 Pope. K. Ilausler. W. <». F. Plummer (Hon. Secretary) ami three vi*it<»is 

Wheat standard • Mr. Ilalin favoured payment for wheat a<cording to 
quality. Tlioy had instanees of Victoria wheat fetching higher prices m 
Loudon than South Australian wheat when our standard has been 1 lb. 
per bushel higher. He believed that if a vote were taken the inaunity of 
fanners would fax our payment according to quality. Members agreed tint 
Hie whentbuvers offered no inducement whatever to farmers to clean then* 
wheat thoroughly, and a resolution was carried unanimously in favour ot 
a lived standard and payment according to quality. 

Water Ponservation. - Mr. A. Heinrich read a paper on this subject to the 
following effect- 

The question ot *o<urmg «i permanent water supply has been uppenmM m the 
lmnds of settlers on the Mump Mats The long period of drongiu o.c- t < *m f el led 
Ihem to engage in wateic.u tmg for many months and an> one xvlm luis been in the 
unfortunate p.»Mlion of having to cart water for st(x»k knows wind a ti»»uhleMvne and 
uri profit able undertaking it is even when the water itself costs nothing. In tie*.*? di«- 
tiiets, however, much of it ha* to be pumped from deep wells or is hi might l>» tram 
from the Mumn, and the unfortunate tanner has to pay for even- gallon of r For 
the individual to con set ve a good supply of water, a certain amount or tam •* mues* 
sary, but they seemed to be getting less mm every year. The summer thundeistorms 
which were so necessar\ to replenish large dams, had of kite been < Mi*pi<uous bv 
their absence, and the Avmter rains too light to put much xvater into die >c*eivoirs. 
It is only from dams sunk near rising ground with a good slope of li.ro catchment 
surface that farmers have been able to draw much in the win- ot A\ater o’ laic a cars, 
and he wmild strongl.x adxise fanners to utilize every suitable location of ihi* chaiamer. 
The (lovenunerit had spent a lot of money in the district in const nnnng la'ge re* 
spivoirs. which rapidly silt up if there is rain enough to fill them, and it AA-a* to be 
regretted that a larger proportion had not been spent in sinking for arte-mn water 
even if thev had to go down several thousand feet, as a good artesian «>npplv would 
solve the itiffieultv right away, tie believed nearly all the deep well* irom winch 
water xvas being obtained in the district derived their supplies from the same s ><nrce, 
i e., soakage from the Kiver Murray. The avcIIs referred to possess an abundant and 
apparently inexhaustible supply of wafer, notwithstanding the commucd drought, and 
he felt convinced the river was the source. These xv-ellw are mostly sunk along old 
watercourses, and the xvater level is always below the level of the water m the river. 
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The expense of these deep wells or of large reservoiis was a seriou-i drawback, being 
beyond the mean* of the ordinary fanner: but by several cooperating they might 
secure a permanent supply of water at a reasonable outlay. 

Members were of opinion that artesian supplies could lie obtained on the 
Murray Flats if bores were put down to sufficient depth. 

Vegetables and Fruit for Early Market—Mr. Plummer read a paper on this 
subject to the following effect:— 

To gd tho highest price for his produce was the natural ambition of ever\ grower 
of tiuits and vegetables, but they often had to accept low prices when by a little 
forethought, they could liave secured a good market. How often did the> miss opnoi* 
tinmies hr the production of early fruits and vegetables. The products were orl*T\ 
ven high m price and at other times extremely low. With such a variety of climatic 
and sod conditions tihis should not be so in South Australia. Want of system wi3 t 
in In*' ojununi, the cause. In the early districts ‘they should grow early fruits, and 
in the late districts plant hie kinds and so balance the market. It wouhi mem 
that the consumer would never have to pay very high prices for fruit, whit* the 
grower would not suffer from low prices. Only the earliest markets of the season 
would be likely to see big prices. At present the early districts me marketing th*a 
bulk of their produce at the same time as the late districts. The districts should be 
cliissiriedj by authorities and recommendations given a.s to which should be plumed with 
earlv sorts and which with late sorb*. It would, of course, require the hearty < o* 
operation of Growers to give effect tkn this idea. Then there was a marked need for 
a bettor system of distribution of produce. It wa« niot nire for fruit in one io< ality 
to he very cheap and in another there were ijieopie longing for it. At HcmnarK 
oranges ha\e been offered at 2/6 per case, while lower down the river 4' would hive 
liven seemed for the same fruit. Lemons liave l>eeti rotting under the tree- at a 
time when hundreds of families would have lieen pleased to get them at a reasonable 
price. Fruit and vegetable growers should combine and establish depots at tile principal 
towns, and have carts going into the surrounding country. A ljpge amount of in >nev 
was being spent to develop the trade with England, while the trade in tlv; State 
was to a certain extent neglected. 


Pine Forest, July 15. 

Present—Messrs. F. Bayne ((‘hair), J. Phillis, W. Kenipster, U. Inkster, and 
R. Barr, Jun. (Hon. Secretary). 

Horses’ Teeth.—The necessity for paying greater attention to the condition 
of horses’ teetli was discussed, members being of opinion that much suffering 
to the animals and loss to the owners could be prevented by an occasional 
examination of the teeth and subsequent filing where required. 

“Bandylegged” Horses.—Mr. Kenipster read a short paper on “Breeding and 
Management of Horses,” and referred socially to disease in young horses pre¬ 
valent in the districts round Pine Forest and Port Broughton. Commencing 
from the time of weaning many fouls develop a weakness in the knee joints, 
which disfigures them and greatly impairs their usefulness. The knees be¬ 
come large and are soft and yielding in the middle; the forelegs either bend 
outwards or backwards till at two years old “bandylegs” are fully developed. 
There were many different opinions as to the cause of this trouble. One most 
common is that it Is inherited from the sire, but he had found the stock of 
13 different stallions to be affected. Poor feeding is given by some as the 
cause, but a neighbour who feeds his young stock fairly well has three out 
of five of last season’s foals affected. He kept the hoofs cut down In the 
middle, and used bonemeal and Dobson’s powders with some effect towards 
improvement. Too much dry feed is mentioned, also wont of salt, but as 
animals that have free access to a salt lake are affected this could hardly be 
the cause. He had found Dobson’s powders mixed In wet bran and given to 
the foals from weaning time to the age of 12 months useful as a preventive. 
The opinion of the Chief Inspector of Stock as to cause and remedy would 
be appreciated by stockowners. fThe Chief Inspector of Stock states that 
the best authorities are agreed that a deficiency of lime and phosphates in 
the pastures is responsible for this trouble. In some districts certain farms 
are invariably affected. The land should be limed and manured and the stock 
should be given bonemeall regularly. It is not sufficient, to give the foals a 
little occasionally. All stock should be given bonemeal as part of the regular 
ration.—Ed.1 
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Port PIrle, August 14. 

Present- Messrs. T. Johns (chair), G. M. Wright, H. B. Welch, E. J. Hector, 
V. J. Spain, G. Hannain, H. Jose, T. A. Wilson. (Hon. Secretary*, ami one visi¬ 
tor. 

Marram Grass.—Mr. Hannan tabled sample of Marram grass planted six 
weeks previously on drift sand; it was already showing new growth. 

Dairying- Mr. Hector read extract from an Interstate paper describing the 
Radiator butter making plant. 

Farmers and Farming.- Mr. Wright read a pai>er on this subject, to the 
following effect: — 

Farmers and farming are looked down upon bv many people and it is amusing to 
hear remarks in the stores sometimes. Anything that is 'oad-fashaoned or out of 
date is consideml good enough for the cookie^,. and it is said and thought by many 
them that any one can be a farmer. I have known some who have tried it, but gene¬ 
rally at considerable cost to themselves. What other calling requires a knowledge 
ho varied? A fanner should know the mfcure <yi various *oil*-, when and how tt> break 
them, for different, soils require different treatment. He has to consider climate and 
locality, and know wliat to sow, and when. Then he requires a knowledge of horsee, 
how to breed, break, work, and feed them: the same with cattle and shee^t. He should 
also lie aide to turn his hand to carpentiy. blaeksmithing, harnessraaking, building, 
fencing, and many other things too numerous to mention. Many fanners make the 
mistake of doing thing's about the place that they could get done for 15/ per week, 
while thev are paying another man 8, or 10/ per day for doing what they might very 
well do tiiemnehes. Some think farming is drudgery, a slaving sort oi work. Cer¬ 
tainly he ha* to stick to his work to make it jwiy, but it is only those who do so that 
succeed at am thing. About fanning >ou can la\ down no hard and fast rules. Take 
ploughing, tor instance. You might stir some soil up for f» ft. m depth and would not 
injure it, while other places if vou turned it up G in. de«p you would rum it for yean*. 
It ih always well not to turn elav to the top, at whatever depth you find it. While 
«Ileaking of ploughing I think there is not enough trouole taken over it. In many 
instances ]xiudocK*» look like well-hilled t<mtato fields wanting the }m<.Uocn: m otheis 
the plough seems to have been about as much out of ground as in. 'Hie crookedness 
1 would take no notice of, as with ooir big ploughs and the different soils that you 
encounter m crossing a big paddock it is almost impossible to keep a straight furrow; 
but 1 like to set* all the land turned over. All ploughs over two furrows should have 
a lever for regulating the dentil, so that it can be altertd as you go along, as What is 
right for the stiff parts would be too deep for the sandv ]>arts. Fallowing cannot be 
done too early after the seeding is finished; but in thi/s part of the country we have 
to plough when we can. It is often asked, What is the best kind of wheat to sow? 

It, is not safe to recommend; what will suit one farm won t another, even at no great 

distance apart. Some strongly advocate rotation of ciops, and where there is suffi¬ 
cient ruin tall there is no doubt that that is t4ie premier line t«o work upon; but in oiq 
district it is out of the question, as wheat is the only crop that is hardy enough to 
nay to grow. Some sow only on fallow, and if they have ‘ufficient land it may >e the 
best plan. 1 divide my land into three parts—one laJUow, one in crop, and one in 
grass-—that, is, fallow every second year. This answers very well; but, as with other 
things, different suds require different treatment. In this district it would not pay 
to manure stiff lands on occount of our meagre rainfall: but on sandy soils it will, 
ami the nandier, so Ibng as it does not drift too much, the better it will jmy. Farmer* 

should always keep a year’s stock of hay in advance. Never let the stack get in 

ten ]°w a condition if yon can hell> it. Rather under stork than o\er stock. Ijook 
well after your machinery and implements; see that all your bolt-* are kept tight, as one 
day s work with a machine loose and rattling will do nfrwe harm than a whole -ea-on's 
work if properly looked after. 

Mr. Jose drew attention to the practice of fallowing with the scarifier instead 
of with ploughs, but Mr. Wright thought farmers would find they could not 
do it in this way for long. 

Homestead Meeting.—This meeting was held at homestead of Mr. G. M. 
Wright. During the course of the usual inspection Several labour saving 
devices adopted by Mr. Wright came in for favourable notice. The one 
which came in for most attention was a one-man method of greasing wagon 
wheels. A board is placed on a slant with the top end between the bolt heads 
under the axle, the wagon is then forced back by means of a lever in front of 
the wheel. Ar the wagon backs the board is straightened, and the wheel 
raised, then block the front wheels and it can be greased in the usual way. 
After the insjieetiou members were entertained by Mr. and 51 rs. Wright, a 
hearty vote of thanks being accorded them for their kindness. 
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Burra, August 8. 

Present— Messrs. F. A. Field (eliair), F. <}. Dawson, E. Goodridpre. J. LHiIdiir, 
.1. A. Arnold. \V. Heinrich. Jns. Scott. It. M. Harvey, (Hou Secretary) and one 
visitor 

Wheat (‘loanlup- Mr. Duldig read a paper ou this subject to the following 
effect 

Fur>l '■elec t u lEooa. haid, level piece of ground for a floor. It is a good plan to select 
tl>e linor early, and cover it with old r»tiflw or wlie.it chaff during the winter, and leave 
it on until about a month before reaping. Covering with straw keeps the ground 
tin wn. and the wetter it is during the winter the harder it will be when dry. lhe 
floor iuu«.t Ik.' cleaned well before being iL-cd. A good winnower ia absolutely neces- 
Kii\ , it does no,t pay to use a patched-up, old machine, as is often done. In feeding 
tiie in.u hum ime a wooden fork or scoop, with five tines. A shovel is likely to pick 
ii]) stones and earth. Kim the wheat tnnough two or e/en three throes if necessary". 
Kver\ raruiei .-hoidd endeavour to put only hrst-olasB .‘.an.ples on the market, and not 
take every gram, large anil small, that they grow. He had seen samples that were 
a dogiue to the tanner who brought them m. The whentbuvers were greatly tr<» 
Maine, as they dul not dock the badlv cleaned wheat as they should. If fanners would 
clean then wue.it better there would not be So much dis-a tissue turn about the standard 
sample ot wheat. In filling the bags put as much wheat in each as \ <>ai possibly can. 
With bags at the price they are it is important that they should use as few aa possible. 

Members were generally nl‘ opinion that the wlieatbuyers were often to 
bknno sis tlie.y did not encourage tlie farmers to clean their wheat carefully, 
('uses were mentioned where farmers had received the same price for dirty 
wheat as for clean samples. Buyers should pay more for pood clean samples, 
and fanners would (juickly And out that it was to their interest to exercise 
greater care iti cleaning their wheat. 


One Tree Hill, August 15. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman, (eliair). F. Bowman. (J. Bowman. <i. Flower, 
F. h. Ifotild. \V. Kelly. B. A. Kelly, M. <3. Smith, and J. Olucas (Hon Secre¬ 
tary i. 

Babbits - Mr. Ilognnh wrote that the method of destroying rabbits wlihdi 
the inventors iceently 1 rough t under the notice of the Branch nad been tested 
on his land, but P was not a success. 

Manures for Crass—A member called attention to the exceptional condition 
of the grass on a paddock that had been manured when in crop two years 
Iirewously, showing; that the results from the application of manure could 
be seen for seseral years. 


lYlorphett Vale, Augxist 5. 

Pie'S) ni A’essrs. II. Smith (chain. L. F. Christie, J. Bain, K. Perry, A. Po- 
cock, A. Benny. J. Depledge, T. Anderson, and It. Boss Held (Hon Secretary). 

Cultivating Implements -During the previous month a trial of vineyard 
ploughs and cultivators was held at Mr. Beuny’s vineyard. Several 
of the implements tried had been in daily use by local growers. 
Messrs. Smith and Benny spoke favourably of the Massey Harris 
cultivator, while the Planet Jr. tools were also satisfactory. A 
cultivator, made by Messrs. Kclirapel & Co., of Tanunda, was also 
showm and did good work. The price wan stated to be less than 
similar imported implements. A machine for distributing manure in vineyards 
was show'ii by the Australasian Implement Co., and was much appreciated. 
The mauure is distributed in the furrow behind the plough. It was thought 
that the box holding the manure might be Increased in capacity for sowing 
gypsum or low grade manures. 

Fallowirg.-—Discussion on this subject took place. It was generally agreed 
that in this district farmers should fallow" earlier, working the land deeply, 
but at the sunn* time avoid bringing the clay or subsoil to the top. Ail stable 
manure available.both fresh and rotten,should be ploughed in the fallow land; 
harrow as soon as possible after ploughing. 
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Stockport* August 18. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watts (chair). D. (4. Stribling. J. F. God free. G. S. 
Thomas, A. Branson, T. Howard, A. Callier, T. Megaw, J. Smith. T. Hogan, 
and ,J. Murray (Hon Secretary). 

Odds and Ends.- Mr. ,T. Smith read a paper under this title to the fo'lowing 
effect:— 

Much fcaid at the Bureau meetings on all rt>i U of topic*. but he was afraid a 

great many suggestions that were made were not put into practice He did not wish to 
find fault with any one, but thought that if people would put into practice what they 
talk and write about much good would be accomplished, fie ua<» gmn£ to make a few 
suggestions which he thought were worth cam r mg out. He would advise farmer^ to 
erect good sheds for their implements, and to put the implements in the sheds when 
not in use. The other day he saw a stnpper under a sugar-gum tree, the winnower in 
the paddock with no shelter at all, and the spring dray housed on the public road. 
Every fanner should have a tool house, and a few tools required tor making repair j 
and doing small jobs about the place. Keep the tools in good order. Often rnd when 
a cln*el or axe is juarticularly required time has to be spent in making them fit for use. 
Keep the tools in their place, eo that yoiu know where to get- them when you want them. 
Something might be saved by loosening the bolt* on vehicles and machinery after the 
summer and before putting them away, a> the damp causes the wood to swell, and if 
the holts are tight they injure the woodwork. Harness should he caretully overhauled 
at lea*t. twice a year. 

In reply to question ns to lx?st kind of shed to erect, Mr. Smith advised stone 
walls and iron roof where they can afford it; otherwise good straw thatching. 
Mr. Megaw said wirenetting over the straw kept the roof in good condition, 
much longer than otherwise vwmld U* the ease. Mr. fiodfree considered oil¬ 
ing the harness once a year sufficient, too frequent oiling caused the leather 
to perish. Discussion arose as to best oil to u*e for softening leather: lieatsfoot, 
ncatsfuot and tallow mixed, castor uiL mttfton fat. and others weie mentioned, 
but no decision arrived at. 


Lyndoch, August 14. 

Present-- Messrs, H. Kennedy (chain. \Y. liushal!. A. Springbett. .1, NY. 
Thomas, \V. J. Springbett. B. Ken, .los. Wooieoek. M. Burge. It. Boss, H. 
Loveridge. and J. Murray (Hon. Secretary). 

Officers—Messrs. H. Kennedy and .1. Mitchell were re-elected riiairmnn and 
Hon. Secretary respectively, and Mr. B. Boss elected Vice-Oia Irnmn. 

It was decided that unless otherwise authorised by at least ten members, 
the levies in any one year should not exceed 3/ per member. 

Grafting Vines—Mr. W. J. Springbett initiated a discussion on this subject. 
September was the best month for grafting vines in this district: the scions 
should be selected early and buried in fairly moist sand to prevent them drying 
and at the same time to keep them dormant. In reply to request, Mr. Springbett 
agreed to read a paper on the subject at next meeting. 


Cherry Gardens* August 12. 

Present--Messrs. W. B. Burpee (chair). T. Jacobs, J. Lewis, (\ Lewis. G. 
Hicks, G. Brumby, A. Broadbent, J. Metcalf, T. Partridge, E. Woods, (\ Kicks, 
(Hon. Secretary)) and one visitor. 

Bats—Mr. Jacobs reportd that he and a neighbour were much troubled by 
the common house rat, which had invaded their properties in large numbers. 
Mr. Broadbent stated that some time ago, he was similarly troubled, so he 
poured pure carbolic acid down the holes that he could flml. The result was 
that the rats had cleared out, and had apparently transferred their attention 
to his neighbour, Mr. Jacobs. 

Bush Experiences—Mr. Partridge gave a very interesting account of his 
thirty-five years’ experience in bush life. 
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Mllllcent, August 7. 

Present- Messrs. S. ,7. Stuckey (elmin, II. F. Holzgrefe, H. A. Stewart, A. 
E. llutchesson. H. Warland, B. Varcoe, H. Oberlamler, It. Campbell. J. David¬ 
son, H. Hart, and E. J. Harris (Hon. Secretary). 

Hainfall and Irrigation —The rainfall recorded at Millicent for July, wag) 2.21 
Inches, and at Mt. McIntyre. 2 inches; the record for seven months shows short¬ 
ages of 0.82 inches and 9.4T* inches respectively as compared with same period 
last year. Referring to the dry weather the Chairman mentioned that he had 
fmpiently advocated keeping the water in the drains from October onwards 
during the summer. Considerable discussion on the subject ensued, there 
being a marked difference in the views of members. Some quoted instances 
of good results from tlie practice while the experience of others was just the 
reverse. Mr. Hart considered the difference due to the different kinds of soil; 
he believed in irrigation downwards but not upwards. Members generally de¬ 
precated the idea of obtaining vegetables from Adelaide; there were numerous 
small areas in the district where any one who liked to take the trouble could 
grow enough vegetables to supply tlie district. Salsify, asparagus, and Jeru¬ 
salem artichoke were mentioned as delicious vegetables not often grown. 
Mr. Campbell tabled several varieties of potatoes, the product of seed originally 
introduced by the Chairman of the Central Bureau. Gratia in particular was 
a splendid eater and a good variety. Mr. Campbell also showed two sorts of 
green rye, one was the second cutting from crop sown on February 22; the 
other was sown on March 14, and was only just ready to cut. Even now it 
was not so far forward as the second growth of the earlier sown. 


Mount Compass, August 9. 

Present—Messrs. U. Peters (chair), M. Jacobs, A. Sweetman, F. McKinla.v, 
H. McKinlay. D. J. Hutton, F. Slater. E. C. Good, S. H. Herring, C. S. Hancock, 
R. Cameron, W. Gowling, A. J. Hancock (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Humus—Mr. Sweetman gave an interesting account of a recent visit to 
Mount Gambler, and also read a short paper on liumus. Humus was de¬ 
cayed vegetable or other organic matter. It has various functions in connec¬ 
tion with the growth of plants, and its value will depend largely on the 
source of origin. It supplies some plant food, it absorbs and holds moisture, 
it keeps the soil loose and mellow, and is generally a very important factor in 
cultivation. Land that has a tendency to set hard can be made free and mel¬ 
low by a good heavy dressing of farmyard manure. When it could be obtained 
tlie best way to add humus to the soil was by means of barnyard manure as 
other plant foods were also added. The nitrogen gathering crops were next 
best, and of these clover was generally considered most suitable where a good 
crop can be grown. It is, however, quite possible to have too much vegetable 
matter in the soil, and where this occurs a dressing of lime will correct acidity, 
and hasten the decay of the vegetable matter. Mr. H. McKinlay stated that he 
had been trying a top-dressing of a white clay on his swamp land; the results 
were satisfactory, and the clay was more easily obtained than snml. beside 
giving better results. 

Codlin Moth—It was resolved that this Branch is opposed to the proposal to 
allow of codlin moth infested fruit being sold. 


Port Broughton, August 18, 

Present—Messrs. W, R. Whittaker (chair), W. J. Dalby, E. Dalby, J. Harford, 
E. Gardiner, G. E. Patingale, B. Excell, E. Dennis, H. Allchurch, W. Tonkin, 
and J. Barclay (Hon, Secretary). 

Annual Report—The Chairman reported on the year’s work. Ten meetings 
had been held with an average attendance of eight members. The officers were 
re-elected, and thanked for their services. 
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Inkerman, August 12. 

Preseut—Messrs. D. Fraser (rlialn, IF. Daniel. A. Tozer. K. Kennedy. \V. 
Hoard. F. <Stuart. W. \Y. Mujrford. \V. Frasor. ('. IF. Daniel (Hon. Secretary), 
and two visitors. 

Castration of Colts —In reply to question as to host time to perforin this 
operation. Mr. C. H. Daniel said lie considered in this district it should be done 
not later than August. At one time he lost three valuable colts through having 
the operation performed too late in the season. 

Milk—Mr. Kennedy read a paper on this subject:— 

The art of milking well is not learnt in a hurry; it requires long practice, and theie- 
fcre \mnig people on a farm might to Iv shown liow the work should be done It is 
quite’ im]K>rtant that, this should l>e fiarticulaily attended to. for a good milker obtains 
at lei«d a quart more from the same cow than a poor milker. The first Iwsson to be 
tang it is gentleness and' kindness to the cows. Cows that have been caressed and 
well-treated are fond of liaving the milk drawn at the regular time of milking. Let 
tin* voling people be put to milking the furrow cow?, first, or such as are to be soon 
dried; and then the lows from bad nulking will be less injurious. The hands should 
extend to the extremity of the teats, for the milk is then drawn easier. They should 
hi taught to milk as fast as jKissiblo. More milk is always obtained by a rapid milker 
than b\ a sfc>w one. They should sit tup close to the cow, and rest the left arm gently 
against; her shank. Then, if she raises tier foot on account of pain occasioned by sore¬ 
ness of the teats, the nearer the milker sit-s to her and the harder be presses h*e left 
arm against her leg the less risk will be run of being injured. Cows may be taught 
to give their milk clown at once, and they max be taught to hold it a long while The 
mo**t, nn|M>rtant part in the operation of milking is pprhrqi* to milk clean, to take ou- 
the whole of the milk from the udder. Not only is the la-t portion the richest in 
cream, but there is not a more certain wav 'of drung a cow than allowing a part of 
her milk to remain m her udder. It is a good plan, but too generally neglected, 
to wash the udder with warm water liehm* milking, not is it of less consequence to h t ve 
a good-tempered milker. An ill-ieir‘]>cml milker will often -poil a cow. and if she 
once holds up her milk it is a proof that the milker is detective or disagreeable to the 
annual. A five, decided, but gentle grasp of the teaD and a full a"d vigorou* .-tream 
of milk are the marks of a Huecewstul nulkci. It is desirable to rub and stroke tlie 
udder when the stream ceases, to encourage the deliveix of am milk that reman is, 
nor is it. a bad plan for the milker, or in large dames for the master, to take a s-ma'l 
nieiwme. and follow the milker, to strip all the cow*. Women are In far the most 
capable of milking; their hands are more gentle and delicate, and the cows seem t i 
generally prefer them. T would suggest a few rules which might be advantageously 
atttsl upon Jf v*>u would have a gentle tow be gentle vour-adf. If a cow* kicks niucii 
have a itc D under the left arm. the pail in the left hand, and jf, while milking, s.u* 
ki< ks let this act lx? invariably followed bv a single blow. Never strike hut once at 
a time, even if .she kicks «*> hud as to break your leg, and never mint it if she hit** only 
I he an. A small mess of pleasant food at the time will serve to do away With any 
disagreeable impression in connection with the milking. To be a good milker \ ou must 
pare \<ur nails short, sat on a stool, milk hist, never scold a cow never get out of 
putieme, tie the cow's tail to her leg in fly time, and don’t wet the tents with the 
first *treiuni of milk, as milk dries and forins a glossy varnish, which tends to tau^e 
cracking or chapping, (old or a little w r arm water is much better, becoming quite dry 
by the time the milking is finished. Milking should always be performed at a regular 
tune morning and evening. Hegukirity in this reflect should he observed. 


Gumeracha, August 18. 

Present—Messrs. A. Moon* (chair), D. Hanna, J. O. Gall, J. Monfries. .T. Kltto, 
W. V. Bond, J. B. Stephens, A. E. Lee, W. Cornish. W. A. Lee. and T, W. 
Martin (Hon. Secretary!. 

Poultry—Mr. Monfries read a paper on this subject to the following effect:— 

There is more money in poultry than most i>eople think. On won farms the manage¬ 
ment of tine fowls is left to the womenfolk, who have quite enough other work to 
attend to. To anjake a m ccess of the industry it requires the special attention of one 
individual. It is first necessary to ascertain xvhat breeds aiv most profitable in each 
locality. This district, being colder and wetter, is not so suitable as Yotkte « Peninsuh 
or the Murtay Flats for egg production, and xve must pay more attention to the breeds 
that produce table poultry. Where eggs can be most profitably produced the lighter 
breeds, Leghorns, Minorcas. and others, should be kept; but here the heavier birds 
were more suitable. He found the Wyandotte a good, ail-round bird, and crossed 
with the Orpington, produced a splendid fowl, the chickens being hardy and the pullets 
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eiulv hivcr**. The Indian game crossed with the Orpington or Wyandotte made a 
splendid table Imvl. Proper attention to feeding, housing, and cleanline*- was* essential 
to sum'^, i«u ticulnrly where only a small run was available. List year our exports 
o! eggs and pmiltiy reached the value of 170,000, and m his opinion the export, ol poul 
try nos .>n 1 v m its infancy. With, care it was possible tor any breeder to develop good 
laving strains by breeding only from proved good layers. lie considered geese most 
piofitable. Some will complain of the damage to the haystack and tio, the crop. The 
liisl tan he prevented hv running wire netting around the base at the stack, whiie the 
Vetunis hum the sale of young geese will more than compensate for the little green stuff 
tlie\ devem There is but little trouble in rearing goslings. From 10 geese it dioiild 
b.' passible to icar 100 goslings, which if topped up would at (Christmas tame readily 
fetch 4 . or L*20 the k>t. A cross between the Toulouse gander and the common goowe 
produces a good, large, weighty bird. (»eese, like other table poultry, should he sold 
bv weight, as it would encourage breeders tta produce birds up to 30 lb or even 40 lb. 
a pair. lie considered turkeys as profitable to the farmer as pigs, as young gobblers 
ee\en months to eight** months old will weigh 22 It), and hens 13 lb. At.od. to 7d. per 
th live weight there is money m tins branch of the poultry industry. Turkev s required 
a good wide range to roa.ni over, and will d»o well if left to themselves to a large extent. 
Tin* voting ones? are easily reared. Keep the mother m a good, roomy coop, with board 
floor, which should Ik* kept clean and be well sprinkled with sind and fine giavcl The 
coop should be placed where there i« a nice run of close-cut gra*s for the i hi< kr. When 
they are three weeks* old the hen may be allowed to run with the young ones m the 
(daytime. The turkey did not attain full weight until its third year. The heM strains 
of Bronzewings will average 30 lb. for gobblers and 10 tb. for hens. With regard 
ducks. Ins exi>enence was that they were unprofitable, and he would sooner keep a pig 
than a lot ot ducks. They will eat as much as yoiu have the courage to pio\ide them 
with: but with bran at 1/7 and pollard 1 8 per bushel it required a ver\ large heart to 
accept Hie risks. He thought, however, under ordinary circumstance- ii would pav 
t"> real* ducklings expressly for marketing at; 10 weeks to 12 weeks old. The <r<»ss be¬ 
tween the IVkm and the Avl«*bury would jxrove suitable for this nurpo-c He had 
been greatly dL-appointed with the Indian Runner ducks. While hir wen* deudedly 
unprofitable, a friend, who had 22 cut them, told him that 20 eggs a da\ was nothing 
unusual, and this tor months. It was evident that a very great deal dcp* nd**d noon 
the strain, us some were very poor layers. 

A very intersesting discussion ensued on the feeding of poultry, find the use 
of the incubator. 


Ffnnlss, Augfust 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Chibnall (chain, T. Collett, H. Langrehr, A E Henley, 
and S. Collett (lion. Secretary). 

Farming--Mr, Henley read a paper on this subject. Ills experience with 
manures had been decidedly profitable, and he attributed this partly to the 
fact that he had applied different kinds of manures, viz.. Thomas 
Phosphate, then Mineral super, followed again by Thomas Phosphate, and 
finally with hone suiter. When* ho used Mineral super for two years In suc¬ 
cession on tin* same soil, the second year's crop was far from satisfactory. He 
also paid considerable attention to selection of seed, and change of crop: Ids 
practice was to grow two crops of wheat, then oats, and then leave the land 
out for a year or two, or grow another crop of oats. He fallowed to depth of 
5 inches, or 0 inches: hut stubble land not more than 4 inches. A few sheep 
should be kept, to make the most of the stubble and surplus feed, especially 
where dairy cows are not kept. It was important that overstocking should be 
avoided: his experience was that there was more profit to be obtained from a 
smaller number of shebp and less risk of loss. Tlds aWo applied to all stock. 
Mr. Henley agreed to read paper at Port Elliot Conference. 


Tatlara, Augfust 16. 

Present-—Messrs. W. E. Fisher (chair), T. Hall, F. Smith, H. Killinier, P. 
Low. II. E. Hughes, and T. Stanton (Hon. Secretary). 

Roadster Horses—It was decided to ask that the question—What is a road¬ 
ster horse aud how to breed it ? be discussed at Congress. 

Journal of Agriculture- Members wished to know why the usual notes on 
vegetable growing had been omitted of late from the Journal. [Press of other 
work is Mr. Quihn’s answer. - Ed.] 
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Balaklava, August 9. 

Present—Messrs. A. Manley (chair), (J. Held, \Y. II. Thompson. W. Smith, 
YV. Tiller, (r. C. Neville, E. Hains, T. A. Thomas, J. \ ivian. and E. M. Huge 
(lion. Secretary). 

Ha.\-~Mr. Hains initiated discussion on the hesl stage at which to cut 
wheat for hay. He did not consider the early wheat as good as the later kinds, 
while the solid straw wheats were of little use for hay. He would cut the 
crop as soon as the bloom avuk off and before any grain was formed. It w is 
not possible to get it at its best for hay, and yet have grain in it. Stock kept 
better on hay cut early than on what might well he called straw' with a little 
grain in it. Straw' after the header was unite useless for fodder: it might 
keep it alne. but so would cocky chaff, but horses could not work on it. or 
e\en keep healthy. Of oats he had only tried rape oats for hay. they made 
hay or cocky chaff. Members wen* practically nnanimons in supporting 
Mr. Ha ins's remarksas to time to cut hay, and in condemnation of header straw, 
j Many farmers not only in this State but in other parts of the world make a 
practice of feeding chaffed header straw with crushed or boiled grain to their 
working horses, and they will be equally strong in their opinion as to the \alre 
ol header straw* as members of this Hrancli are in condemning it. Ed | 
Opinions were divided on the subject of oats for hay. Algerians weie con¬ 
demned for hay unless left until fairly ripe. Mr. Ueid reaped them before 
they were quite ripe, then cut the straw* at mice with the inow'er. and found 
his < ow's and loose stock ate it readily. Members generally preferred to strip 
the oats and feed the grain with wiieaten hay chaff instead of using so much 
crushed or boiled wheat. Messrs. Manley and Thompson consider Cape oats 
as good as the best wheat for hay. The latter found his stock took readily to 
Champion oats us hay, while Mr. Vivian said his stock did well on Scot h 
grey oats cut at almost any stage. 


Amyton, August 14. 

Present Messrs Jos. Cum (chain. \Y. Mills, J. K lly. .fas. Cray. T Cum, 
\V. Hughes, (i. Wheadon. S. Thomas. E. Mullett (lion. Secretary!, and three 
visitors. 

Stock Complaints Mr. Tlios. Hum reported sudden death of a cow. which 
on being opened showed no sign of anything wrong except that the caul 
presented a peculiar spotted appearance. Cows were also imported to be 
suffering from swellings on the underpart of the jaw, which discharge offensive 
matter when they break. [Stock Inspector will visit the district. Swellings 
should be lanced w hen ripe, and bathed well with carbolic solution. Ed. | 

Feeding Farm Stock—Mr. Mills read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect 

We arv living m apart of the state where the rand all is iu>t the best, and our mod 
foi M.ock at tunes m very limited. Where possible the binder and header system is . 
splendid way to provide good, clean fodder for stock. A great manv farmers ignore 
the v.ihie or good, dean straw, but lie considered that straw gathered 1 minedutely after 
the stripper is at great value in feeding stock. Thu* last three or f<.au \ear- be stacked 
all straw available, and found it a great help in tiding his stock over the-e dry tunes. 
A chalfeutter should be on every farm, as all fodder can be if^ed to bcLei advantage 
and with lews waste if chaffed. Horses will do a lot of work on two parts «t straw and 
one taut, of hay. If he is in good condition 25 lb. of this chaff, with 5 lb. of bran, will 
enable a horse to dm a large aonount of work. If bran was used more freely when the 
food in dry and fibrous there would not be so much fatality among -lock. It is a 
good thing to clear sand from horses, and to stop that dreaded dbea*e, impaction, among 
cattle. Spring or well watea* is more healthy than dam water; it has M more reiaxative 
tendency. The cow is a machine converting the food she eats into milk. Chaff and hay 
with bran makes splendid food for oows, and they will give a good return if fed and 
milked regularly. 

Considerable discussion ensued. Members were unanimous as to tin* feed¬ 
ing value of bran. Mr. Kelly was not satisfied with chaffed hay alone for his 
horses; something extra was necessary. Some mem tiers preferred chaffed 
straw to wheaten chaff. Bran was generally preferred to pollard. Mr. Ja«. 
Gray pointed out that unless the binder was used there was too much foreign 
matter in the straw from the wheat paddock. 
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Mount Cambler 9 August 9. 

Present- Messrs. \V. Mitchell (chair), A. J. Wedd, D. Norman, sen., D. Nor¬ 
man, Jnn.. .1. Dyke, T. H. Williams, J. C. Kuwoldt, M. C. Wilson, J. Kennedy, 
T. Edwards, and E. Lewis (Hon. Secretary). 

Milk fever— Mr. Edwards pointed out that he was credited with giving 
carbonate of soda for milk fever; it should have been for bloat or blown in 
cattle. 

Lice in Sheep- Mr. Williams reported that lice were again appearing in a 
number of flocks, particularly in those of small owners. Poor sheep wore said 
to be more susceptible, and the season was also blamed, but he was sure even 
poor sheep could be kept clean with a little attention. Whenever owners 
noticed any sheep pulling at their wool they should dip at once. The loss 
in wool alone was serious. He believed in the end they would have to 
resort entirely to the poisonous dips, and with crossbreds to dip them twice 
each year. He was not supposed to advertise any particular dip, but be could 
not help noticing that the sheep dipped in Cooper's dip were better and truer 
of vermin than where other dips were used. Other members agreed that Jt 
seemed to remain effective longer than other makes. The trouble from strag¬ 
glers which were missed in rough country, and also from wandering sheep 
from undipped stocks was referred to; they frequently reinfected sheep that 
had been treated, and wasted the owner’s time and money. 


Baroota Whim. August 16. 

Present-—Messrs. F. H. Flugge (chair), C. F. Bessen, A. Spencer, A. Rane- 
burg, and C. W. lloskin (lion. Secretary). 

Sheep Manure for Wheat Crops—Mr. Flugge reported that where he had 
drilled in about 40 lb. per acre of sheep man tin* with the seed, wheat came 
up strong, and kept much fresher than wheat drilled in at the same time; 
it was quite 4 inches higher and was standing the dry weather better than the 
other crops. Members reported that the crops generally were suffering from 
want of rain, and the feed was dying off rapidly. 


Mfnlaton. August 9. 

Fresent—Messrs. T. Brown (chair), W. Honner, E. Correll, Jas.Martin, S. 
Vanstone, A. McKenzie, J. Anderson, R. G. New bold, Jas. McKenzie, (Hon. 
Secretary), and one visitor. 

Drill-ploughs—Mr. Newbold read a short paper on the advantages of the drill- 
plough, especially for farmers having light or scrub lands. In many cases on 
such land there is a lot of small bush and rubbish that must be cleared away 
before an ordinary drill can be used, but with the drill-plough the clearing 
for the ordinary stump plough is sufficient. In loose fine land crops put in 
with the drill-plough are as good as those put in with the ordinary seed-drill, 
but not so on stiff hard soils. It Is undoubtedly a great labour saver; starting 
with a six-furrow plough about the middle of April you can on clean land 
get in about 300 acres by the end of May. The time and labour taken in drilling 
is all saved. Then again, if the stubble has not been well burnt there is no 
necessity to clear it before sowing with the drill-plough. On fallow land 
that has any rubbish on it ploughing or scarifying is necessary before using the 
ordinary drill, whereas the other machine does all the work at one operation. 
Then the drill-plough scatters the seed somewhat Instead of crowding It In rows; 
this he thought was an advantage. He considered the machine one of the 
greatest labour-saving implements brought before the fanners of late years. 
An additional advantage was the lesser outlay and the saving of wear and tear. 
The drill attachment can be quickly removed, and the plough used for ordinary 
purposes. Most members agreed that the drill-plough did good work, and 
saved a lot of labour in rough, stony, or stumpy ground, but on fallow ldnd 
opinions were divided as to its. merits. In reply to question, Mr. Newbold 
said he found the seed germinated quicker where it was put In with the drill- 
plough, and was not so likely to malt. 
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Swan Reach, August 16. 

PivwMit-MwwrH. F. F. Rivolit (rliairj, F. W. Hetker. J. L. Baker. J. G. 
Arnold, D. Howe, K. J. Harris (Hon. Secretary!. and two visitors. 

Fallowing—-The Chairman read a paper on this subject. He advocated 
fallowing as soon as possi1)le after finishing seeding operations, work the 
land down line with the cultivator, and go over it after every rain. Put in 
the seed with the drill and about 50 Th. mineral super per acre. If possible 
change the set d every year: on sandy land sow seed from clay or black soils. 
Hart s Imperial' Early Para, and Steinwedel. were among the best kinds 
to grow in this district. Mr. flecker agreed that where wheat was the main 
crop fallowing was necessary. He had known good crops to be grown on the 
Murray Flats on well worked fallow, while the wheat on the unfallowed land 
had been a complete failure. On sandy land inclined to drift, Mr. J. L. Baker 
advised sowing melons and sorghum on the fallow'. Mr. F. H. Baker stated 
lie had kept from drifting a large sand hill that he fallowed, by working It 
occasionally with the disc cultivator. 

Melon O rowing— Mr. J. L. Baker read a paper on this subject. In this 
locality the best way to grow' melons and similar plants without irrigation, 
w’os to select a deep sandy patch on the south-east side of a sand hill, and 
well away from scrub and brush. Land likely to drift should not be selected. 
Fallow the land in June, and keep it well worked to destroy the rubbish and 
conserve the moisture. Fence and wirenet the patch and sow’ seed about it 
inches deep, as soon as the land begins to get warm. Do not put manure in 
with the seed, but a good dressing fallowed in in June will be beneficial. Put 
three seeds in each hole and make the holes about 30 feet apart: only allow' one 
or two plants to grow' at each spot. He had grow n melons among his trees and 
vines lor seven years in succession, and had good results. Deep ploughing 
and thorough working w r as necessary. In the orchard the melon plants helped 
to keep the sand from drifting in the summer time. Seed could be sown as 
late as December, if good summer rains are experienced, but from the middle 
of August to the middle of September was the most reliable time for sowing. 
It may bo necessary to pollenate the female flowers to secure the fruits set¬ 
ting. init tills is a very simple operation. A few’ pegs driven in the ground 
will help to prevent the vines being blown about. Mr. Heeker said he found 
that a good plan for getting the plants to start early was to sow' the seeds 
in u small hollow', and cover with glass until danger of frost is over. 


Forster, August 12. 

Present—Messrs. E. Schensclier (chair), \V. Johns. J. Johns, S. Retallack, J. 
Johns, F. Johns, F. To will, Jno. Johns, (Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Stable Manure—Mr. A. Johns read a paper on this subject. He considered 
the best way to utilise the manure about the farm w*as to rot it in a pit. 
Make a pit about 12 feet by 10 feet by about 5 feet in depth, in a depression 
w'hore the water will drain into it. Cart the w'aste from the old chaff sheds, 
and other litter, and put a good layer In the bottom, then add any fowd manure, 
ashes, and other material that will rtecaj\ Cart In the stable manure from 
time to time, and let it all remain in the pit through the summer. By the 
autumn the manure should be all rotted, and seeds of weeds will hare been 
destroyed. The application of well rotted manure will give good results. 


Mount Pleasant, August 8. 

Present—Messrs. F. Thomson (chair), P. Miller, J. F. Miller, R. Godfree, 
V. Tapsoott, and H. A. Giles (Hon. Secretary), 

Business—Mr. Godfree reported that some wheat drilled in with super was 
coming up very badly. The manure was apparently of little value. Stock 
were reported to be doing well, but wheat crops are coining on very slowly, 
and Irregularly. The Hon. Secretary stated that his crop of horse beans was 
doing better than any of his grain crops. 
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Mannum, August 15. 

Present—Messrs. J. G. Piviss (chair), E. A. Hamm, F. E. Scbuetze, Ii. Heid- 
ricli. H. P. Scott, J. (5. Longer. A. Faehniami, J. W. Walker, J. H. Wilhelm, 
J. L. Scot t, J. W. Haby, J. A. Schulze, ami W. G. Wilson (Hon. Secretary,). 

Marram Grass—A long discussion took place on the possibility of Marram 
grass growing successfully on the drift sands around Mannum. Several mem¬ 
bers intimated their intention of trying some experiments if the roots could he 
secured at a reasonable price. 

Saltbush—Mr. Walker tabled sample of creeping saltbush from the river 
flats, (’attic, sheep, and pigs ate it readily and did well on it. 

Macaroni Wheats—The Chairman read article from an American 
j taper on Macaroni wheats. Members wished to know whether the wheat 
could he procured in Adelaide, as they would like to give it a trial next season. 
| As there are a score of so-called Macaroni wheats it is impossible to answer 
question without more information.—-Ed.] 

Manures- Gonsiderable discussion took place on the value of t,lic different 
kinds of phospliatic manures. 

Bureau Meetings- It was decided that in future each member should take 
it in turn to open discusion or read a paper. 


Ardrossan, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. (4. J. Freeman (chair), O. Cane, C. Dinhaxn, R. Dlnham, 
G. Woods, J. Henderson, J. Garnish, E. Bowman, and N. Opie (Hon. Secretary). 

Breeding and Raising Stock—Mr. C. Dinhajn read a paper on this subject 
to the following effect:— 

No subject is of greater importance to the farmer, even if be rears only one colt each 
year this (should be of the best possible. Every fanner can by observation and judg¬ 
ment stemhib improve the quality of his stock. There is no class of work that limsc* 
arc called upon to perform that lias not its peculiar requirements. It is there!ore 
neeessaiy far the breeder to decide beforehand what class of animal he intends io ia se 
If lor market he must know the requirements of the markets accessible to him. and 
aim to pi educe the class of animal likely to find a ready sale at remunerative price He 
must always remember that the best stock are cheapest. It costs no more to feed and 
shelter a good horse than it does a “scrub/* while it takes less to keep him in condi¬ 
tion. His movement is always smoother and steadier for the same rate of speed, his 
temper is generally better, his pluck and energy none the less, and if it. is necessary 
to put him into the market be conunaiids a better price. The service of a stallion 
known to be of good 1 , generous blood, and possessing adequate powers of transmission, 
m.u>t, ot course, coet (more than an inferior horse; and there must l>e a dam adapted 
to produce a fail of the best type. The ‘‘ponny-wiseqxvund-biicybsli” policy of musing 
to avail one's self of such is everywhere apparent. Taking it for granted, then, that 
the best m this ease is always the cheapest, that the liner and purer the bor^e < an be 
then it remains to consider some salient points; — 

(1). Hereditary tendencies to be guarded against A caution most needful to be in¬ 
sisted upon is that relating to ttansmissaon of disease. 

12) Often mares at an advanced age, too stiff, too weak, too slow for work, are turned 
to account for breeding, and the result ia a weak foal, laming thrift and spirit. 

(3) . Choose a vigorous sUdlibm, free from blemishes, malformations, and hereditary 
limits, and a marc middlcaged and vigorous. No mare should be used for breeding till 
four years of age. 

(4) . If the mare is deficient in any point the horse ehoiuld be full or dominant m that, 
or vice versa. 

(5) . The mare should he proportionately as large as the horse. 

A few mam joints of a good horse may be mentioned. Begin to 

judge him from the ground; a good set of feet and leg>, wee 

clean, flat lione, and fine hair. A nice straight shoulder for a draught 

horse i> best, as they are more likely to be stanch, as the collar docs not draw 
up so readily. I like a hole’s legs well on the outside of his body, ribs well «q>rung. 
full in the loin, well ribbed up, with Iota of length in the rump, and a short back. 
A mare should be heavier behind than in forequarters. A dtaan' with a clean head 
and neck and fine wither is far more likely to breed a good walking horse, and this is 
one of the mam points of any breed. Look out for good telmjHsr in both dam and sire. 
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Eudunda f August 18. 

Present—Messrs. J. von Bert ouch (chair), A. E. Uosling, II. I). Wiel, E. .1. 
Ptltzner, J. Lampard, (\ Pfeiffer, W. F. Sieher. \V. F. Kruumiel, J. A Pllizner, 
J. II. Walter, W. II. Marshall (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Sa It hush- -Question was asked as to best time to gather saltbush seed and 
the best time to plant. Members desire information of other Branches on the 
subject. 

Manuring Ureen Props-Members wish to know whether broadcasting ma¬ 
nure over a green crop, such as barley, after cutting, would have a beneficial 
■effect. {This would largely depend upon the rain, and also upon the kind of man¬ 
ure. If readily soluble manures were applied and sufficient rain falls to dissolve 
and carry the fertilizer to the roots of the plant, there would be an increase 
in the crop.—Ed. 1 

Sorghum—In reply to question members expressed the opinion that 4 lb. to 
i» lb. of Sorghum seed per acre was sufficient to sow with the drill. 

Poultry Farming and Marketing of Eggs and Poultry—Mr. ,1. von Bertouch 
read paper on this subjeet to the following effect: — 

Considerable t >nlro\er\v exists about payable poultiy farming a ml as to tilt? iiesi 
payable branch. I consider egg production will, with systematic management in a 
fcuituhle locality, pay better than raising poultry for export or table purposes. Fanners 
should improve their poultry, firstly, by introducing annuaJly pure bred roostei.* of the 
most approved egg-laymg kinds, .such as Mmorcas, Leghorns (white «u browni. Wyan* 
dmtte*. Black Orpington*, or Plymouth Rocks; the tluree latter arc good, all-iound 
utility soits suitable tor table pirni***'* as well for laying. As you cannot ha ten 
only liens it api»eai* to me that the !>est ohm is to breed from pure -dock ot tne best 
laving kiiub, aiul every ,second year introduce one or more oi the utility kind", cross¬ 
ing so as not to produce birds too motley in aijClearance, and sei* out all • nciserels 
at ab ,ut four months old. l>o not keep them until lull grown, for it will met pay to 
d«> :*o. It ■c ists about 5d per dozen to produce eggs. Birds up to tour nwu.li* old 
will cost about J)d. each to produce, and every bud will cost 4 a year ironi the time 
ot coming to matimiy if aJl teed Juts to be bought. In my tabulation whuli «•* made 
on the scale ol MO birds on the farm, kept m flocks of not exceeding GO in eavh (huge 
dock** will not d<> well), due allowance has b<»en made for co*t ot food. netting fence* 
housing. mtereM on capital invested, rent of land, and 10, per week i«>r lalxnir. 1 he 
average of the laving buds should l>e at least 10 dozen eggs per hen i*er ve.u. %viuoh 
at Od per dozen will give 7 0 i>er lien gratis ivsult*. Xet results will vary at cording 
to care and attention bestowed on the hints and their feeding and the tmie otr *elbng 
eggs. In the late spring bens sblould be kept apart from rooster*, so as to produce 
nit mile eggs, which should Ik* preserved until March. April, or May. to obtain better 
prices. Every poultiy farmer should nuke provision ior summer green feed It his 
buds by growing kale, hruail-leaf mustard, raix*, mangolds', lui-erae. <Jti. It .s absolute!) 
mvesKirv to keep all bouses and pens thoroughly clean; ilie dropping* »vviik*h ate worth 
fioiii ,t‘2 to x’4 per ton as manure, according to manner ol tieatinent i mu*; b- i leaned 
out irequcutlv, not less than twice everv week. All roasting house* niu*t be whitewashed 
often to j>iwent, or exterminate tick and other vermin. 1 have found the tolle.ving 
limewasli to act }K*rfeeily, viz.:—To 7 lti. of fresh lane add two tablespoon tub each ot 
earUdie arid ami flowcis of sulphur; then paur about 4 gallons of boding vva.ei on. and 
apply frvely while warm. Drinking troughs must be kept clean, and iitvh water given 
i vvn-e daily in summer. l>o not allow it to become sun*halted, or \ our bird* vv J1 *ufTe ■ 
trom diarrhoea. Add nlxwit one tables;KKmful of Douglas Mixture to each «puit ol 
vvater. Make dust bath* of a*he» and road dust. The addition or sulphur to it is 
beneficial. It is ininiortant to arrange roosting houses so as to be free ot Ji aught 
Diseuwed birds must be isolated and* kept in sheltered ]daces. 

Hitlieito poultry and eggs have l>een marketed in a manner not *utiNhirtoiv to (he 
pi<xku*er». The faaili, lies in a gTeat measure with themselves through iut*\Meniala 
management, cttrele*siie&!> as to mode of forwarding, and inattention to grading both 
birth* and eggs. Portion of the blame moist be attributed to the produce depots, the 
ndddlemen, and salesmen, who simply dispose of birds and eggs a* forwarded bv their 
clients, who in many cases are ignorant as to the best way to market their products. 
Steps should be taken to seentre to the producer fair value for hi* products, and to 
emxniiage the development of the poultry industry. In the tiix mstaiivr, live birds 
should be graded os t-o size and Quality before marketing, and both live and dressed jkvuI- 
try should lie sold by weight. Eggs should be sold by weight instead of by the dozen, 
and be graded as to colour and size before being put on the market. Turkeys are 
generally sold by weight. Why are geese, ducks, and fowl* not similarly dealt * th ? 
Butcher* retail meat by the pound, and* there is no reasonable cause why all poultry, 
live w dressed, and eggs cannot be dealt in likewise. If ggs were sold by weight the 
producer of large and good quality eggs will have (satisfaction m receiving proper benefit' 
for extra attention and feeding, and be encouraged t-o continue, while the man wilt 
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market it MiLrill ega# would be encouraged 1 to improve the stock he ha*, aiui follow the 
methods more .suceeeHtul prodiueers. Storekeepers may lirat object to the introduc¬ 
tion ot the *\*tein; but J think their objection could soon be overcome. The store¬ 
keeper nr hawker can readily grade the eggs, and better results would accrue in idealiza¬ 
tion. and indirectly the producer be benefited. The strong poultry associations m the 
city should mibine to impress muon the produce salesmen the necessity and advantages 
in Veili/atinn of ipunltry product?, as mentioned, and 1 think -it only require** the appro¬ 
val of flit* wholesale sidesmen t-o accomplish the desirable result. l>enmaik and other 
large producing countries buy and sell the poultry products by weight, and give satis- 
iadion and tair value to both buyers and .sellers. 1 trust that all Agricultural Bureaux 
will ctiiwider this matter, and combine to bring pressure to bear m the proper quarters 
ti bring a more satisfactory' state of things about. 


Pyap, August 13. 

Present-- Messrs. W. C. Rogers (elialr), K. Robinson, G. F. Napier, J. Bowes, 
G. H. Mills. A. J. Brock lehurst, and I>. T. H. Cox (Hon. Secretary). 

Drying Raisins and Currants—Mr. Bowes read a short paper on this subject. 
Mr. Brocklelmrst also grave his experience in drying fruit. It was not advis¬ 
able to leave the fruit on the vine until too ripe, as if this were done it was not 
possible to produce the tine amber coloured sample desired. In sulphuthig, he 
suggested using tar instead of oil on the sulphur frame, which should always 
be provided with a venthole to facilitate ignition. When the sulphur is 
ignited the hole should be closed at once. Fruit should not be exposed to the 
suu for too long a time; when nearly dry stack the trays on the drying ground, 
as by this method a more pliable sample is produced. He favoured the 
Pennant Hill apricot for drying and for carrying, and would prune them in 
much the same way as the peach. 


Cradock, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. R. Ruddock (chair), P. Glliick. A. N. Graham, H. Haggerty, 
W. J. Glasson, W. Symons, A. E. Clarke, J. Turner, and ,T. H. Undo (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Season—The Chairman remarked on the deplorable condition of the district. 
It was admitted that the weather of the next w'eek or ten days would decide 
whether they were to experience another failure. The question of allowing 
the branch to go into recess for a time until things improved was discussed, 
but it was decided to leave the matter in the Hon. Secretary's hands. 


Saddleworth, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Frost (chair), 1>. H. Adams. G. Benger, .T. P. Daley, 
W. Hannaford, W. E. Leeder, F, Plant, F. Plueckhalm. J. Scales, F. Waddy, 
and F. Coleman (Hon. Secretary). 

Short and long Strains of Fencing—One member asked why the wires In 
short strains could not be kept as tight as In longer ones. It was thought to 
be due to the giving hack or slackening of the wires at the strainers, and 
to overstretching and consequently weakening of the wires in a short strain. 
Strain lengths of about 5 chains are usually adopted. 

Cultivation of Fallow"—Shallow cultivation was generally favoured. Some 
cultivate deeper the second time, and go in about 3 Inches to kill well rooted 
weeds. For working fallow^ the ordinary, or the Schrapel, or Traeger scari¬ 
fier is favoured; for shallow cultivation rather than cleaning fallow the 
American spring tooth cultivators have proved useful. 

Salt for Cattle—Rock salt was strongly approved, also a mixture of 20 tb. 
salt h lb. sulphate of iron, and 20 It>. bonemeal in a trough for the stock 
to lick when they choose. This tonic will prevent cattle becoming stiff in the 
Joints. Mr. Plueckhalm found that ordinary domestic salt sprinkled on the 
hay in layers when being stocked improved the hay. 
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Murray Bridge, August 15. 

Present—Messrs. It. Edwards (chair), W. Schubert, J. Cowan. Heinrich 
Schubert, W. Wundersitz, B. T. E. .laensch, J. G. Neumann, Herman S(*hubert, 
W. Lehmann (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Reclaiming Swamp Lands--Discussion took place on question of reclama¬ 
tion of the local commonage swamp. Members are greatly impressed with 
the results secured by Messrs. Morphett at Woods Point, and a motion favour¬ 
ing the local District Council raising money to reclaim the swamp under ti c > 
control was moved by Mr. \V. Scliutiert. It. was stated that £300 would com¬ 
plete an embankment already started an<T would reclaim a considerable area 
of land which could lit* let out iu small blocks. Objections were raised by 
some members to the proposal, and the motion was carried by a majority of 


Koolunga, August 14. 

Present- -Messrs. T. B. Butcher (chair), .1. Button, J. Samlow. G. Jose, J. W. 
Atkinson, W. T. Cooper, W. A linger, T. Freeman, J. Butterfield, R. Lawry, .T. 
lVngilly, J, C. Xoaek (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Quesion Box Night—Q. Is it possible to exterminate fowl tick from a poultry 
yard? A. Yes, by burning roosts and other infested material. The tick can be 
Kept in check by various means. Q. What can be done to increase the 
interest of our meetings? A. Draw up a programme for some months in ad¬ 
duce and have a paper or special subject for discussion at each meeting. Q. 
What will cure sore teats in cows? A. Lard and oil, vaseline, bluestone and 
lard, brandy and lard applied to the sores. Q. Effect of drilling manure first 
and broadcasting seed afterwards? A. Many thought the wheat would not 
reap so much benefit from the manure as if both were drilled in together. 
One member thought there would In* lass danger of the seed malting. Q. 
The opinion of members of wood ashes as condition powder for stock? A. 
Not tried; will Editor answer. [Study the Journal; there have been se\eral 
references lately to the value of wood ashes and charcoal for stock, especially 
pigs.—Ed. | Q. What is the right time to top gnmtrees? A. July or August. 
Q. Which is better, shallow or deep ploughing to clean the land? A. Shallow 
ploughing. Q. In what state is the poison weed most deadly to sheep and 
cattle? A. When nearly ripe berries are on the plants it will kill in a few 
hours. Instances were cited to prove this. Q. Is there a known remedy for 
the poison weed? [What is this poison weed? In different districts different 
plants are called “Poison weed.”—Ed.] Q. What class of draught horse is most 
suitable for all purposes on the farm? There was considerable difference of 
opinion on this point. For general purpose a medium or moderately heavy 
draught was preferred; the heavy draught being condemned for this district. 
Q. Is it desirable to licence or tax stallions? A. Members were of opinion that 
licensing ^as scarcely workable and would not tend to improve the breed of 
horses. 


Caltowle, August 18. 

Present—Messrs. X. Hewett (chair). J. U. Lehmann, J. A. Both. C. Jettner, 
L. Graham, J. Potter, A. Kerr, A. McCallum, J. McCallum, A. McDonald, G. 
Petatz, and F. Lehmann (Hon. Secretary). 

Woolclassing—A class is being formed in this district under the auspices of 
the Bureau, Mr. Geo. Jeffrey, Wool Instructor to the School of Mines, taking 
charge. 

Bureau Meetings—Mr. Hewitt called attention to proposal of Port Pirie 
Branch that postcard notices should be omitted, and a regular programme of 
meetings drawn up Instead. He did not think the proposal would work satis¬ 
factorily. Mr. McDonald thought the postcards almost a necessary reminder 
of date meetings and subject for discussion. It was suggested that members 
should be bound to attend at least six meetings during the year; also that 
If any member, absent from one meeting without valid excuse should not be 
present at the next, his name should be struck elf the roll. 
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Wilson, August 16. 

Present Messrs. \V. H. Neal (chair), T. Barnes, W. II. Neal. .Tun., H. F. 
Nmlehuum, .J. Nelson, H. Ward, P. Sexton, A. Smith (Hon. Secretary), and one 
visitor 

StoeK Complaints—Several questions asked through the question box woie 
answ * red by the Inspector of Stock, Q. What is the cause of flow of water 
form a horse’s mouth: occasionally there is quite a stream of water; the 
annuals appear in good health, and the eyes are bright. A. Probably water- 
brash due to derangement of the digestive organ. It is exceedingly difficult 
to treat, and results are uncertain; a tonic consisting of a handful of a mixture 
of salt and sulphate of iron, (10 of salt to 1 of iron), given in the feed three 
times a week may be beneficial. Q. What are the usual first symptoms of water 
trouble in horses. A. Symptoms vary considerably: general uneasiness, and 
•volley'* pains are often indications of bladder troubles. Q. Some cattle in 
tliis district have rough patches on the skin; the hair comes off. and the hide 
is rough and ridged like a blister or blotched brand. What is the cause? A. 
The animals are most probably suffering from presence of minute parasites 
in the skin which can be got rid of by washing the affected parts daily with 
soft soap and water, to which a few drops of carbolic acid base been added. 
Members were not satisfied with the reply re “Waterhrash,*' and desire the ex¬ 
periences of other members. 


Belalr, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. O. H. Nootnagel (chair), G. Rossini. II. Halstead, .7, Hal¬ 
stead, W. Bartlett, and G. R. Laffer (Hon. Secretary). 

Spraying for Oodlin Moth—A lengthy discussion took place on tills subject. 
Mr. Rossini stated that he intended to give spraying a thorough trial tins 
year. Mr. Laffer considered it imperative to start spraying as soon as the 
petals of the flowers commenced to fall, and advised giving two sprayings 
within ten days, as some of the early maturing apples grew so rapidly that the 
calyx quickly closed. Two early sprayings were In his opinion most essen¬ 
tial as it was not always possible to give all the fruit that will set a coating 
of spray the first time. Last season a row of Rome Beauty apples, one of the 
latest \arieties to flower, only received the second and third sprayings, and 
there was fully four times as much infested fruit on these trees as on the 
trees iu the row's on either side which received two early sprayings. 

("losing Branch—Owing to the apathy displayed by members it was decided 
to close the Branch. 


Angaston, August 9. 

Present —Messrs. W. Sibley (elnilr), A. Friend, A. Sibley, F. Therne, J. H. 
Snell. .1. Vaughan, S. (). Smith, F. Salter, R. Flayer, A. Salter, and E. S. 
Matthews (Hon. Secretary). 

Bureau Conference.—It was decided to hold a conference of Bureaux at 
Angaston on November r> and t». Members of surrounding branches are Invited 
to assist in making the Conference a success. 


Norton’s Summit, August 23. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (chair), J. Hank, J. Pellew. Alex. Smith, C. 
W. Giles, and W. H. Osborne (Hon. Secretary). 

Work of Branch.—Some discussion took place on the difficulty experienced In 
securing the attendance of members at the meetings of the Bureau, and it was 
decided to make an effort to reorganize. Matters were left in hands of Mr. Alex. 
Smith, who undertook to secure the services of gentlemen as members who 
would be prepared to attend the meetings and help to make the Branch a 
success. Messrs. J. Jennings and J. Pellew tendered their resignations, and 
a hearty u>te of thanks was accorded to Mr. Jennings for his services since 
the inception of the Branch. 
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Crystal Brook, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. C\ Symons (chair), W. Hainlyn, A. Miell. R. Pa\y. W. 
Hutchison. P. Pavy, (4. Davidson, B. Weston, W. J. Venning, G. M. Davidson, 
W. Morrish. jun., amt F. S. Keen (Hon. Secretary). 

Officers-Messrs. K. Pavy, W. Hamlyn, and J. C. Symons were elected Clialr- 
man, Vice-Chairman. and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

The Advantages of Rural Life.—Mr. J. C. Symons read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject to the following effect:— 

That there was a continued drift Of jiopulaiion from the country t<> the t »wn was 
one of the saddest facts of present day civilization. Jt was sad. Invalid *4 the over- 
whelming evidence that it tended to the physical and moral deterioration ot the race 
The question naturally forcing itself under their notice was, “Wh\ arc our young 
men initiating to the towns ?' The usual answers were—SlioHier hour* **-t labour, 
better pay, more amusements, more variety and change, &c. Assuming that the bour- 
are shorter and the higher in the city, there was no question that 10 hours work 
in the country was less trying than 8 hours in a shoo or office; while it v\a* equally 
certain that a young man mu Id. if lie choose, save 20' in the country tor eserv in' he 
will *ave m town. Against the city must aleo lie put the less healthy condituii* and 
greater temptations that a young man meets All those with the beat interest- ot the 
country’ at heart mud -try to prevent this exorlus to the towns. Show the young people 
the greater ‘nipermrity of country’ life, and make the home attractive M«>ne\ soent on 
a piano or other musical instrument is Well spent Social gathering- nheie mno 
cent atiHisenients are provided slwxuld l>e encouraged Eveiy effort duuM lie made 
to foster the literary tastes of our young men. It was a matter for regret that many 
of our leading townsmen give such things as mutual hupf<wement societies and club* 
*.ne cold shoulder. He *elt that it was a pity that the Australian youth devoted 
so much attention to ajKvrUs and physical amusements; it was not a favourable sign 
when thouflunds will rush to a cricket or football match an.I only a lew sMn*» to a 
scientific lecture. The tendency in the jxnst to centralization had undoubtedly accen¬ 
tuated tlie evil he was dealing with; and, while it might seem like tre-|KWsing on 
political subjects, he could not help saying that it the Government would spend more 
money on well considered sell ernes of water conservation, so as to enable the young 
people to establish prosperous homes on tile land, it would be much 1 letter l<r the 
countiy generally. The crnielueiom they must come to was that the future viebaie of 
their race required that the j>eople should get back to the land, and it will pay tne 
State to keep the people in the country. 

Considerable discussion eusued. Mr. Venning contended that when they 
took into consideration the cost of living and the greater temptations to spend 
money in the city, tin* wages in the country were relatively better than in 
town. The country could offer quite as good prospects to a young man as the 
town. Mr. Hamlyn agreed with Mr. Venning on this point, and urged the 
necessity for farmers endeavouring to make country life more attractive. 
Mr. R. Pavy agreed, and thought farmers should pay their children a small 
wage regularly. Other members spoke of the advantages of country life, and 
generally agreed with previous speakers as to the necessity for making greater 
efforts to render life on the farm attractive to the young people. 

Market at Crystal Brook .--Some discussion took place on the prospects of 
establishing a monthly stock and produce market, but decision was adjourned 
until next meeting. 


Bowhill, August 23. 

Present—-Messrs. N. P. Norman (chair), E. P. Weyland, F. IT. Baker, S. 
Johnson. .T. Waters, J. G. Whitfield (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Pinnaroo.- Mr. Weyland read an interesting account of three visits h>* had 
paid to wliat'is known as the Pinnaroo district. He was thoroughly satisfied 
that there were large areas of land In this locality well fit ted for agriculture 
and gracing. Much of the land was heavier and better than tin* scrub lands 
near the river. The timber on the whole was heavier, and although he had 
seen reference made to its inferior appearance, he thought this was due to 
the fact that bush fires had been frequent After a careful examination of 
the district he believed that the estimated area of four to five hundred 
thousand aeres suitable for agriculture and grazing was not an exaggerated 
one. With a railway he was convinced that a large number of farmers would 
secure satisfactory results from their work. 
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Mallala, August 22. 

Present Messrs, G. Mnrshman (chair). W. Teinby, S. Teinby. J. Jenkins, 
A. F. \\ ilson, J. McFabe, A. Moody, T. Neviin, and two visitors. 

florsebreeding.-—Mr. Nevin read article from Journal of Agriculture on 
tins subject. Members were of opinion that stallions should be examined 
lor soundness, and not allowed to servo mams unless they pass the examina¬ 
tion. Mr. McCabe thought that sufficient attention was not given to the 
young foals. U hey should be well fed with bran and other nourishing 
food Indore being weaned. It was a common practice to turn out young 
loals on to dry feed too early, the result being they suffered from worms 
and sand, and got stunted. Mr. Churches thought all stailious should be 
required to pass a veterinary examination; an annual licence fee of £10 
would improve the class of stallions travelling. Mr. Teinby reported 
that milk had been running from one of his mares for quite a month, but she 
had not yet foaled. She was apparently quite healthy, and feeds well. This 
Wiv* her tirst foal. 


Quorn, August 16. 

Present—Mr. R. Thompson, J. P. (chair), Messrs. J. R. Rowe, J. Cook. K. 
Jlerde. .1. Brewster, W. Toll, G. Walker, J. W. Smith, and A. F. Noll (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Raimnakina.— Mr. Rowe had read an account from a Sydney paper of an 
interview with Mr. Wragge on the possibility of inducing fall of rain by 
shooting with Stiger Vortex guns. 

The Vegetable Garden.—Mr. Walker read the following paper on thi* 
subject:— 

“The Vegetable Garden an Essential on every Well-regulated Farm. —It must be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that in the remarks and suggestion* m tins short paper theie i* no 
idea of growing vegetables for market, but never let your surplus- go to wa*te, 
I have otter sold a few when the crop had matured quicker than roquued loa* bom • 
use. Aiwa vs lia\ e your garden a* near tx> your house as possible, localise you tan 
then put \<>ur spare minutes m with the hoe at any time. From my own experience 
I can say that tram 20 to 30 minutes’ work with my garden fork or hoe is a splendid 
sauoe t>o nil down to breakfast with; and, therefore, we can find a relish for our meat 
by working m the garden, and Ukj very work that creates or gives the ap|K j tite, pro¬ 
vides something to satisfy »t with. Do not ha\e your garden too large, unlcs* you 

ha\e an abundance of water, a Hiiudl plot, well attended to, wild 'produce sufficient 
for any ordinary hou*eho3d. Choose a low-lymg piece of land, where you can ge; 
the water to rim to; break the ground up to a good depth, adding plent> of stable 
manure (a lit tie of the artificial fei ti listers, suited to the plant* you want to grow, 
will push the crop along). A egctables, to be Al, must be grown qinekl.v, a con¬ 
tinuous growth nnw»t be kept up, for a check, for want of attention with waterpo: 
or hoe. i* often disastrous to the crop, for then, I Indict e, it is that the pent so 
prexalcnt in garden?—blight—takes possession wumetJiaus nullifying all labour ex¬ 
pended. Securely fence the ground, sink a hole on vbe highest end with sloping 
aides, run out idough furrow k to carry in the waiter Irani the greatest area the 

locality will allow ol; have it so arranged that when the w ater hole is full the 

surplus will flood your garden, leaving the waiter in the hole for after use. I 
know several |*M*kon- who lollow a similar practice to the alwve, and they have 
had on abundance ot vegetable* throughout all tbeise dry year*. 1 can recom¬ 
mend the following for a dry spell:—After you get your plant* established hoe 
well around them, take your fencing bar and make a hole, .froan 9 to 12 in. deep, * 
bltle way bom each plant; by *o doing the loosened ®oi] acts as a mulch, and the 
Wfc.ter being jMiuml m the holes the growing plant receives the full benefit with 
comparatively no evaporation, because o;f no baked surface; baked surface means 
stunted plant*, a disgusted owner of a disgusting crop. Tlu* fact tiiat the medicinal 
vanic ot plenty of vegetables fair outstrips tbeir money value should l>e a great 
incentive to every farmer to hare his vegetable plot. 1 might «iy a great deal 
as to what to plant, the time to plant, and the inode* of cultivation, but that is 
need ess, a* an illustrated catalogue giving ail such information can be obtained 
tram any «ecd*man. 

Considerable discussion ensued, some memliers doubting the possibility of 
growing vegetables satisfactorily where they were dependent on such a 
Mfnited rnintjhll. Mr. Rowe stated that for the past three months he had 
been cuitiui cabbages, but the plants had not to depend solely on the 
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natural rainfall. lie cut gutter# along the slope of tin* garden from the 
catchment and set the plants in these gutters, and allowed the water to rua 
along them. Whenever he cut a cabbage he took out the stump and set a 
fresh plant. It was not possible to grow vegetables with only the natural 
fall in swr-li reasons as the present. Mr. Cook also grew vegetables; he 
did not look so much at the actual cost of growing them as from the health 
point of view. When properly treated, a great deal of labour was involved, 
but eoinparatively little water. Some of the members stated that with 
average seasons they could produce a fair quantity of vegetables, but the 
last few years had been so dry that it was quite out of the question. 

journal of Agriculture.-The Chairman recommended members to study 
Tiic Journal carefully, as he would like them to come prepared to comment 
on the new issue at next meeting. [Very good idea.—Rd. | 


Boothby, August —. 

IToscut -Messrs. J. T. Whyte (eliair), J. Bell. It. Chaplin, A. Henderson, 
\V. Pi MelCwan. J. A. Foulds, 11. S. Robinson. A. A. Turnbull (Hon. Se« rotary, 
and txxo visitors. 

IWt W heats.-- Mr. Bell iidtiated a discussion on the best wheats to grow 
m this district. He considered Dart’s Imperial one of the best. Rattling 
Jaek. White Tuscan, and Purple Straw also being suitable. All these 
should be put in as early as possible, as they are slow growers. Petatz 
Surprise \\a^ u ver.x good early wheat. He had a cross between Rattling 
Jack and \ civet Pearl, which he thought might prove of value here. 

Season.- The rainfall recorded for seven months has been in. Peed 
is very scarce, and stock are falling off in condition. Pideas good rain falls 
early, it is doubtful whether many of the crops w ill produce seed. 


Mount Bryan East, August 16. 

Present--Messrs. A. Pohlner (chain, W. Bryce. B. II. Dunstan. G. TaWor, 
T. Wilks, J. Wilks, E. 8. Wilks, and J. Honan (Hon. Secretary). 

Glanders.—Mr. Dunstan wished to know if glanders was a common com¬ 
plaint of horses in Australia, and if the disease was contagious. | Ao authen¬ 
ticated ease of glanders, has lieen recorded In Australia. This disease is xery 
infectious to man and beast, and is regarded as incurable.—Eil.] 

Panning.—Some discussion took place on the cultivation of the land. The 
Chairman contended that it xvas more profitable to soxv nexvly ploughed land 
than fallow, as the extra feed obtained xvhen land is not fallowed more than 
made up for any deficiency iu the crop. The majority of the members were, 
lioxvever, in favour of fallowing. Members reported that the steady rains of 
the past week, though recording only about one-third of an inch, had put 
fresh vigour into the crops and grass, xvhich were beginning to look very 
sickly, owing to the*long spell of dry weather. 


Ren mark, August 21. 

Present—Messrs. E. Taylor (chair), F. 8. Wyllie, W. .T. Moffat, M. B. Geneste, 
J. A. Fordo, and F. Cole (Hon, Secretary). 

Uses of Lime.—The Chairman read paper from Journal of Agriculture ou 
the application of lime, as read by Mr. Malpas at Mount Compass Brandi. 
Some discussion ensued, and Mr. Forde expressed the opinion that lime 
would not act beneficially on most Renmark soils, as there xvas an abundance 
of limestone In the lower layers of the soil. (The presence of limestone in 
the subsoil Is not by any means proof that the application of quicklime would 
not be beneficial—Ed.] 
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Kan man too, August 14. 

Present- Messrs. T. Hair, J.l\ (chair), J. Mullins, P. Lewis, T. Hawthorne, 
F. Lehmann. W. <;. .Mills, and F. Lehmann (Hon. Secretary). 

Pigs.—-Mr. W. <L Mills read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect:- - 

Tiit* pig is aiptily described by the Irishman as the gentleman that payer the rent 
He projxx-ed to show that not only could lie be made to pay the rent on a small 
farm, but also to manure and cultivate a part of such farm. To make use of the 
pig’s cll-known dvo] icnsitA for rooting uj) the ground he would have movable 
st>e‘ on w heeN-wooden wheels, not more than 1 ft. in diameter being preferable. 
Tito stye should he properly proofed with galvanized iron, the floor boarded, and u 
lunged door, bolting outside, provided. A number of pig-proof hurdles wall also 
be required; tor a few pig- three good hurdles will suffice, but the more you can 
roaide the better. A trough or two for feeding purposes will also be required 
Ai\, to cultivate >our garden, drive the pig into the sty, bolt the door, and wheel 
it, to the place you want broken up; put un the .hurdles, and let the pig out. 
When he has cultivated the ground inside the hurdle pen him up and shift quarter* 
ag/.m. In this waj the garden, lucerne patch, or mangolds, peas, or other green 
stufi, can Ik? utilized to the best advantage. With the addition ot a little corn 
and -lop*, the pig will quickly make good bacon. By this plan the land is broken 
up and manured, the crop gathered without any trouble, there is no smeQl or un* 
pleasantness about the jug, and* there is a decided profit from the animal. He 
buicoed n poetfble to adopt this principle on a small f artu with a number of pigs 
ami with better results than the usual style. Pigs kept in a fixed nty or small 
varr. in the winter get very dirty, the surroundings are apt to become offensive. and 
one does not care to have anything to do with them. On the other hand, if 
albtyq at large on n small farm they are always up to some miK-lnef; it may 
k® L *ie garden, the crop, or the haystack that suffers, to say nothing of egg* and 
o.her tilings they will eat. The Berkshire was the breed most generally favoured 
m this district, and there was no question that this preference wa- justified. He 
t m u* j bacon, is hardy, grows quickly, and iB as good a “rooter" as any other 
vynle itod was an important item, there was no getting away from the fact that 
, yo \?V5i u 1 .^ot convert a mongrel into a wall-bred animal. The pig must 
be well fed, or he will not pay. There was no doubt that their dimate and country 
vas well suited tor pi gb reed mg, and the amount of profit derivable irom pigs will 
exte JJJ * >e . ,n Proportion to the amount of feed the farmer can grow 
' , v' tiiem. they had bacon factories and buyers at their doors, and he was 
confident, they coitld increase the production of pork product® one hundredfold. 

A lengthy discussion ensued. Mr. Mills was of opinion that pig-breeding 
and fattening for bacon curing should not be combined by the one man. but 
members differed on this point. In "'discussing the protection of the young 
pigs at farrowing time, Mr. Hair, stated that he alwuys ran a bar on the inside 
or the sty. a little distance from the wall on the three sides; this provided a 
means of escape for the young ones. He had noticed that the mother usually 
Killed the young pigs by jamming them against the walls of the sty. 


Hartley P August 15. 

Present -Messrs. W. Ivlenke (chair), J. Stanton, A. Jaensch, W. Brook, .1. 
Jaenscli, W. Ivutzer, T. Jaensch, A. Stein, B. Wundersitz (Hon. Secretary). 

Cultivation of Mangolds.—Discussion on this subject todk place. Mangolds 
were considered a profitable crop to grow where there is a fair rainfall and 
suitable soil. They were excellent for pigs as well as for milk cows. The 
land should be deeply worked, thoroughly pulverized, and made as level as 
possible. Mr. Stanton stated that on land that had been flooded he had grown 
mangolds 4 ft. in length; 3 lb. of seed per acre was sufficient to sow. They 
would do well on land too salt for wheat. 

Officers.—The retiring officers were thanked for their services. Messrs. 
M. Rlenke, W. Brook, and A. Stein were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Dates of Meetings.—Members did not approve of publication of dates of 
meetings in the Journal, as when meeting is held during the flrst week of the 
month the members do not receive the Journals in time. They thought it 
would be better to publish dates of meetings for the year, and only in one 
issue of the Journal. [This can be discussed at Officers’ Conference.—Ed.] 
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Carrleton, August 21. 

Present — Messrs. W. A. Gleeson (chair), M. Manning. O. Hall. .1. W. 
Oogan, O. Martin, J. W. Bock (Hon. Secretary). 

Business.-The Chairman gave a short report on (he work (lone by the 
Branch (luring the past year. The severity of the pa*d few seasons had 
been exceptionally trying to all, and the work of the Branch had naturally 
been hampered. He hoped, however, that with a return of better seasons 
they would be able to do more than of late. Messrs. Gleeson and Bock were 
thanked for their services, and re-elected Chairman and Hon. Secretary re 
sportively. 


Davenport, August 14. 

Present Messrs. W. ,T. Thembath (chair). F. H. Pybus. .1. Tottman, T. Me- 
Dow ell, F. B. Hathbone. W. Hodshon, sen., I>. J. Magrnth. ,T. K. Leekv (Hon. 
Secretary) and one visitor. 

Farm Buildings.—Mr. Trotman read a paper on (bis subject — 

l would «ugge*t making a shed, 40 feet by 20 feet, for housing implement* and 
vehicles, with forked posts aiul round rails, and looted with bru-b and draw. For 
a ^he<i of the above dimensions 12 forked posts 11 ieel long, and si\ 12 reel long, 
will Ik; required; put one row of six posts, divided into 8 tt ba\*. on each *ide, 
and one row of six, divided tile same way, down the cenlie: place them 2 ft. 
6 m m the ground. The centre row Wing one fooi higher than the out cm lirie-s 
of post« gives the roof a slope to each side. The rail- require to he 9 ft long, eigin* 
of tliem for llie (op. Place them m the forks ot the ihM* and then tie with wire 
to keep them together, and around the* forks so they cannot lifi up m move <mk. 
The n*of rails would require to Ik* 11 ft. in length. Place one at each side ot the 
ends, and one at each post at each side, tieirig them together at ton and bottom 
Phne three lx*tween each bay, on each side, making 20 in all. tieing them with wire 
a* in the former ease. Place brushwood all over the roof raik on each *ide, and 
then cover with .straw to the thickness of 18 m. After you have gut the straw' on 
jm vome wire over lengthways across. To make the walk on each end and one 
side* put wires m from corner to corner, and then laoe brush through them Always 
have the open side facing the south-east to prevent the sun .sinning in on the im¬ 
plement#. If the forked posts and rail# are not procurable in the district, and you 

luxe to make a shed of sawn timber, I would suggest the following course:—Procure 
some gum or jarrali timlier, or myall posts, about 5 ft. long. Place them in the 
ground 2 ft. 6 in., the $rize you intend to make your shed, having tl#.* l>av* 9 tt 
apart, or thereabout- Then bolt 4x3 hardwood on to them. 8 ft. long, and cut 
out 1 m. by 4 in. at the top to take the top rail, which wdl Ik* 4x 3 bard wood 
on each sidle. The centre row will require to In* 10 ft. long, so as to give the 
slope for tlie roof. Bolt them on to each po#t at the top. The rafters to be 4 x 
cut down level on the plates at the centre and the side#: one at each aide at each 
post. The purlins to be 3 x 2 soft wood, one at the top and bottom, and one at 
the bottom of the top sheet of iron, and one between each sheet to cany the iron for 
the roof. The sklles and ends of the shed have two soft wood rads, one at tne 
bottom and centre, 3x2; the top plate making the third one to take the iron to: 

the wail Is, you can make one bay wide enough to take* in a wagon or a binder, 

and then at will be wide enough to take a spring dray.' 

An interesting discussion took place, special reference being made to the 
careless way In which farmers generally, and in the Northern areas in particu¬ 
lar, look after their, implements and machinery, and the want of care shown 
rn respect to the provision of shelter for stock. 

Drought-resisting Wheats.—Mr. Penna forwarded newspaper clipping con¬ 
cerning experiments being conducted in the United States of America, with 
wheat from the semi-arid regions of Russia and Asia. The wheats arc very 
hardy and are spoken highly of. Members would be glad if the Department 
of Agriculture would procure some for trial in this State. (Seeds of several 
of these wheats were obtained some months ago, and are being tried hi seve¬ 
ral localities. Except for feed for stock or for crossing with n view to improv¬ 
ing our wheats it is difficult to see what we can do with them under our 
pt 'sent conditions. As to their drought resistance, the report quoted states 
tl? it these wheats come from districts where the rainfall averages 15 inches 
to IT Inches per annum, two-thirds of which falls in the winter months; such 
conditions of rainfall compare only too favourably with most of pur wheat* 
growing areas. The samples we have seen were hard, dark, flinty grains, and 
the majority are dark bearded winter wheats.—*Ed.l 
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Applla-Yarrowle, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. .1, C. W. Keller (chair), W. 0. Francis, J. H. Bottrull, P. 
Lawson. A. Fox, J. Wilsdon. X. Hannagan, U. H. Grant, J. H. Klexmn, G. 
A. A. Hooker, J. Daly, anil <J. G. F. Bauer (Hon. Secretary). 

Death of Member.—Feeling reference was made to the late Mr. C. W; H. 
Hirseli. who had been an active member of the Branch for many years. 

Seed Wheat.—Mr. Grant read a paper on preparing seed wheat to the 
1 allowing effect:— 

Farmers should pay more attention to the seed they sow. Change at seed* was 
beneficial. The suitability of certain wheats for certain kinds of -*>il must be 
studied. The question of freedom from bunt was of the greatest importance. Pick¬ 
ling with blue-stone was an effective preventive of tins trouble. Still we hear of 
numl kwh of farmers who pickle their seed and! yet lose heavily from hunt He 
could not account for this unless it was due to some mistake, or to carelessness m 
pickling. With the advent of the seed drill it was imperative that the pickling is 
done thoroughly as the bunt balls will break in the drill; if possible the> should 
he taken out when pjcklmg the seed. Bunted seed should be pickled with a strong 
solution of Milestone, and to make up for the wheat that will be destroyed he sowed 
it thicker. He preferred dipping the seed. With a hole m tiie floor, cementod 
to make it watertight, and a lever to lower and raise the bags of wheat, one man 
can pickle a hundred bags of seed in a day without being overworked. Tin*. was 
\ery different from the method of pickling on the floor for ease and quickne**. A 
cup of Milestone will make enough pickle for 12 budieh, of weed; tilt l>ag.* containing 
1 lie seed should noit be quite full, and should remain under the surface until ail 
bubbling ceases The seed) should be pickled several days before sowing, or it will 
run badly m the drill. At harvest time the wheat for seed should >>e cumuli} 
selected and stripped when the weather is not too hot, otherwise a lot the grain 
will be damaged. The wheat should be thoroughly rupe, as free ic possible from 
weeds and of one variety, (lean the seed over an open screen to remove small 
j-eeds, cracked giain, &c. He thought they should Hmiv the sec<l very shallow, so 
h/iig as it was covered with -oil it was sufficient. He believed'hundreds of budiels 

'vheut were lost in this di-tnct, this year and last, through l>emg drilled to * 
deeply. 

Mr. Dawson said tlmt fanners pickling in a tub or cask could not be too 
careful, often water was added To the pickle to replace that soaked up by the 
hugs and the seed, the consequence being the piekle got too weak. Mr 
Hannagan said lie pickled strongly wheat sown with the drill; seed sown dry 
required a weaker solution than that sown after rain. 


Wilmington, August 20. 

Present Messrs. Win. Slee (chain, Cole, Hannigan, Sohuppan. Bauer. Laut- 
crbach. Bischof. Sullivan. McLeod, Broadbent. and Hon. Secretary. 

Manures.—Discussion took place on the lasting effects of manures. Mem¬ 
bers who had used Thomas phosphate were unanimous that while slower in 
its action than some manures its benefit was more apparent the second year. 
Tin* Hon. Secretary, stated that where he had applied Thomas phosphate to 
potatoes last year the growth of weeds this season was very much greater 
than elsewhere. 

Wooden v. Iron Fences.—Discussion took place on report in August issue 
from \rdrossan Bureau. Members were generally of opinion that where 
good timber was plentiful, wooden posts were preferable, and during a length 
of time less expensive. It was admitted that where good lasting timber was 
scarce iron posts were decidedly the most economical. 

Colic in Horses.—Discussion took place on best treatment for colic or gripes. 
Two remedies were suggested; the first was to dissolve a lump of saltpetre 
about the size of a shilling, in hot water, then add to a strong dose of brandy 
or whisky; give this to the horse and rub his sides well with whisps of lmy 
or straw. The* second remedy mentioned was half a bottle of Burke oil given 
as a drench; if not effective within eight or ten hours repeat the dose. 

Bacon Factory.—Mr. Lauterbach read a short paper in which he strongly 
advocated the establishment of a bacon curing factory In this district He 
point d out that in a large dairying and wheat growing district there was 
plenty of skim milk obtainable from the butter factory, while every farmer 
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hiul a certain amount of small and inferior grain to dispose of. These could 
be profitably utilised in the feeding of pigs. Pig breeding was profitable, and 
quick returns were almost ensured. The factory-cured bacon almost invaria¬ 
bly fetched highest prices. He thought it would pay the fanners well to es¬ 
tablish a co-opera the bacon-curing factory. Members generally agreed that 
with a return of good seasons such a factory would he profitable. Considerable 
discussion took place on the superiority of the Berkshire pig for bacon, a 
fact which was generally admitted. Some members were doubtful whether 
a breeder of Berkshire would get any more for his pigs at a factory than for 
ordinary crossbreds. 

Officers Conference.—Members heartily supported the proposal to hold a 
conference of officers of Country Bureaux In connection with the Annual 
Congress, and believed much good would result. 

Season.—Feed is very scarce, and the wheat plant backward, but fairly 
hoaltliy. Frosts have been very severe, but nice rains were recorded about 
August IS. and more is promising. 


Booleroo Centre, August 15. 

Present- Messrs. H. Xottle (chair), X. Clack, .T. Albinus, J. II. Hopper, 
J. Cluck, ,1. Murdoch, G. Sargent, W. Brooks, .T. Arthur. J. Michael. Dr. 
Steven, S. T. Parsons. F. McMartin (Hon. Secretary), and five visitors. 

Plant Food.™ Dr. Steven read a very interesting paper on this subject. He 
described the action of the sun. wind, and air in disintegrating and making 
available for plants the foods in the soil: the manner in which the roots of 
the plant absorbed the food in solution; the various constituents of plants 
and sources from which they were derived. The actions of the chief consti¬ 
tuents of the soil were described, and the necessity for studying the soil and 
tin* requirements of the individual crops emphasized. Dr. Steven pointed out 
how some constituents required by the plants may in time be used up, and 
notwithstanding its richness in other constituents it was impossible for such 
impoverished soils to yield good crops. t r p to the present their solK had 
shown the need for phosphoric acid, blit as time went on it was almost cer¬ 
tain the farmer would require to add nitrogen or potash, or both. Lime might 
also on some soils be necessary, but generally speaking it was only the three 
first-mentioned constituents that wen* likely to become deficient. There was 
no question but that the farmer must practise scientific methods of cultiva¬ 
tion, and the more he can learn about the treatment of the ^oil and the re¬ 
quirements of the plants under varying conditions the better will lie be fitted 
to make a success of bis operations, Considerable discussion ensued mem¬ 
bers greatly appreciating the doctor’s explanations. The Chairman thought 
as farmers they required more knowledge of the requirements of plants. He 
was satisfied that the best money be had spent on his farm was tin* amount 
laid out for seed and fertiliser, drill and manure. Mr. Clack was satisfied 
that his outlay in this direction was more than repaid the first season. In 
reply to question Dr. Steven said if manure was put into the soil and no crop 
grew owing to lack of moisture it would not be lost, but would be available 
for the following crop. 


Fort Qermeln, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. G. Stone (chair). H. Ivingcome, W. Mortess, O. (VLoughlin. 
J. K. Deer, F. Smith, it. Thomson, A. H. Thomas, K. G. Bleising. W. T. 
Harvey, W. Head. G. F. Steinthal (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Aimual Report.—Average attendance of members during the year has been 
eight. Font* interesting papers had been read, and generally tin* meetings 
have been instructive. It was decided that delegates bring before the Annual 
Congress the question of the Government experts visiting the country Bureaux 
oftener than at present. 

Dairy Cows.—-Mr. Ivingcome read an Interesting paper on this subject, deal¬ 
ing with the breeding and management of dairy cattle, which it was decided 
to ask the Secretary for Agriculture to place on, the Congress agenda paper. 
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Morgan, August 16. 

Present— Messrs. R. VVindebank (chair), H. Hahn, G. Wittwer, H. Wohling, 
If. H. Pin miner. K. Hansler, J. Bruhn, F. R. Haupt, ami W. G. F. Plummer 
(Hon Secretary). 

Season—Mr. Wimtebank tabled sample of wheat that had been in the 
ground tor several months, but owing to the dry weather and absence ot 
moisture in the soil it had not even germinated. 

Buck Tooth.—Mr. Hausler stated that the tooth he referred to as buck tootli 
in a horse's jaw was one of the molars which grows outwards and longer 
than the others, to the discomfort of the horse. 

Valuing Land.—Considerable discussion took place on the question of the 
proper method of valuing land for agricultural purposes. It w r as admitted 
that a man from another locality could not put a fair value on the land, as 
lie would he influenced by the condition of affairs at the time he saw the 
land. The season might be above or below the average. One member con¬ 
tended that it was impossible to put a fair value on their land except on the 
average production of twenty years. Some discussion took place on the re- 
lathe merits of different classes of soil, and on the returns obtained during 
late years. Members generally considered that if they could always depend 
on reaping at least three bushels per acre of wheat they could make a living, 
but on an average of three bushels it was impossible. 

Straw Chaff for Stock.—M. Wittwer found that old straw chaffed was better 
for stock than new straw or coarse grown straw. It should be chaffed shorter 
than half an inch and mixed with bran and pollard for feeding. Only a 
little should be fed at first, gradually increasing the quantity as the animals 
got used to it. The chaff should be first put through the winnower to clean 
it from dust and other matter. If possible, a little good hay should also be 
given each day. Mr. Hansler had also noticed that stock were fonder of old 
straw than new. and would eat the straw* from an old stack sooner than the 
stubble ill a newly stripped field. 


Yorketown, August 9. 

Present—Messrs. B. Lloyd (chain, D. Jung. C. Doma.sclienz. ,T. La tty. J. 
Davey, A. Anderson, S. Vanstone. C. H. Davey, J. Koth. J. Thomas, and 1L 
New bold (Hon. Secretary). 

Manuring Grass Lauds.—Mr. J. Davey reported on experiment with mineral 
super applied as a top dressing to grass land in June. One acre had received 
2 owt. per acre, and two acres received at rate of 1 cwt. per acre. Up to the 
present he could see no benefit from the manure. Members thought that the 
manure should have been applied earlier; also that the dry weather had 
affected the test. 

Salty Soil.- Mr. Domasehenz reported that he was carrying out some experi¬ 
ments with a view to utilizing lands rendered useless for cropping by the 
rise of salt. 


Wandearah, August 18. 

Present—Messrs. E. H. Eagle (chair), L. Stanley, N. Roberts, W/Munday, 
T. Joyce, W. Davidson, ,T. Kuril, G. Collins, and C. Blrks (Hon. Secretary. 

Feeding Off Wheat Grope,—Discussion took place on this subject Some 
members were of opinion that the wheat was improved in vigour by feeding 
off with sheep, but care must be taken that the stock are not left on too 
long. 

Deep v. Shallow Seeding.—This question was discussed. Members generally 
were of opinion that it was preferable on the whole to sow at a medium depth. 
Deep sowing caused the plant to throw out a second crown of roots 
neat? the surface, showing that the grain was covered too deeply. It was 
thought that wheat sown too deep Was more affected by the spells of dry 
weather early in the season. 
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Llpson, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. S. F. Potter (chair), K. I). Swnffer, <\ Pro vis, G. Pro vis, 
J. McCollum, Caleb Provis, ,1. Brown. K. J. Ha mind (Hon. Secretary), ami 
one visitor. 

Manures.— Reference was made to a statement in the press by a recent Wai¬ 
ter concerning the use of manure in this locality. The gentleman in question 
hail said that in Port Lincoln district local guano produced a good crop of 
grass alter wheat had been grown, whereas super caused the very opposite 
result. Members challenged this statement, and were unanimous that the 
result of a good dressing of super to the wheat crop was plainly seen for seve¬ 
ral years in the improvement of the grass. 

Scour in Horses.—Mr. Brown asked for remedy for this complaint. Llt< - 
mow* the cause; possibly rusty hay or some undesirable weed. Change the 
feed, and give a little pollard.—Ed.] 

Disc Drills. --Several members thought that while these drills would be 
very useful on stubble land, there was considerable risk of breakage on 
stony soil. 

Wheat Crops Dying.—The Hon. Secretary stated that on some of his hind 
the crops were failing. After being above ground for about a month, the plant 
gradually changed colour in patches, the flag beioming lighter and having a 
striped appearance, there being two shades of green. Later on the plants 
wither at the top and go back considerably, showing large yellow patches in 
the tield. He would like to know wliat was the cause, and whether anything 
could be done to improve the crop. 

Feed for Stock. Mr. Charles Provis read a short paper on this subject. It 
was a mistake for any stockowner to think that the land at any time cariies 
too much feed, as any surplus over immediate requirements can and should 
he, preserved for future needs. He had seen heaps of cocky chaff left in the 
Held to lie eaten or trampled under foot by stock. With a little trouble the 
chaff* can be preserved for years. If slied room is not available, put the heap 
together, make a good covering with straw, and put a fence round to keep 
stock out. Hake up any straw available and stack it. This chaffed and fed 
with hay will make the hay go further. This or chaffed hay and cocky chaff 
makes very fair food for stock. He had known sheep kept fat on good, clean 
straw. 


Riverton, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. 11. A. Hussey (chair, ami Hon. Secretary), W. Haunnlord. 
Dr. til,vim, 1). Kirk. It. II. Cooper, T. Gravestoeks. W. J. Kelly. A. J. Dav s, 
W. B. Davis, and three visitors. 

Licensing Stallions.- It was unanimously resolved "That this branch is 
strongly in favour of the-licensing of all stallions, and that the Government 
should offer some inducement to the introduction of liigh-elass draught stock, 
preferably Suffolk Punch horses.” 

Pleuru.—Dr. Glynn road lengthy paper published some years ago dealing with 
the causes and symptoms of pleuro-pnetinmnia. The symptoms of the disease 
are as follows.—In milch cows the attention is lirst drawn to the diminished 
quantity of the secretion, and on examination the udder is found to be 
tender and flaccid; rumination is irregular or altogtlier suspended. The 
extremities are sometimes hot and sometimes cold, breathing laboured; pulse 
beats rapidly from TO to 80. The temperature ranges from 104 deg. to 109 deg. 
Fahr.; constant cough with occasional shivering flts. There is a low grunt 
on expiration of the air from tlie lungs, and tenderness on pressing the hand 
on the back along the spine. The cough becomes painful and frequent, and 
deckled puiu is evinced on prefixing the iutercostle spaces (between the 
ribs). The animal stands with the nose protruded; the spasmodic abdominal 
breathing becomes plain, the nostrils expanding and contracting with every 
inspiration and expiration. Tliere is a discharge from the eyes and nose, 
the elbows turn out, and altogether the animal has a distressed appearance, 
which with the difficult breathing Is characteristic of the disease. There 
is also every symptom of fever. On auscultation in the early stages a loud 
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rasping sound will bo beard In the windpipe and bronchial regions, caused 
by the hurried breathing over an irritated and non-secreting surface. It 
can at lirst. be heard in tile affected lung, but gradually becomes lost either 
from consolidation or effusion into the chest or both. Frequently only one 
lung is affected, and when this is the ease careful comparison of the sides 
will (‘liable the advance of the disease to he followed, and will assist in 
distinguishing between pleura-pneumonia, eplzooticu, and sporadic plouro. In 
the latter there are not the bronchial symptom*, and both lungs are affected, 
while the animal never exhibits the same distressed appearances. On the 
healthy side in pleuro pneumonia the respiratory murmur and resonant sounds 
can be heard, while on the other there is no murmur, and the dull sound on 
percussion indicates wliat has taken place. Dr. Glynn stated that there 
was considerable difference between ordinary pneumonia and pleuro-pneumon- 
la. Farmers and others should make themselves acquainted with the sounds 
of healthy breathing of stock; this could be done by occasionally listening at 
the side of a beast. Sometimes with plouro only one lung was affected, and 
amateurs were liable to be deceived. Mr. W. Hanna ford said he had a 
considerable experience with pleuro cattle in Queensland, where tliey found 
innoculation successful. 


Mundoora, August 15. 

Present— Messrs. U. Harris (chair), \V. J. Shearer, V. Hutton, \\\ Aitchison 
F. X. Keck, I). Owen, XV. Mitchell, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Secretary). 

Farming, Fast and Present.—Discussion took place on this subject. The 
younger members of the .Branch thought that the difficulties of present-day 
farming were fulfly as great ns what their fathers had to contend against, 
but tlie <'hairman pointed out a few advantages in the way of improved 
implements and means of communication, facilities for watering stock, and 
in other directions, which the present-day farmer possessed. Farming in 
the early days was very different. 


Lucindale, August 23. 

Present- Messrs. S. Tavernier (chair), A. Carmichael, A. Mutheson, .1. 
Mclnnes, II. Langberg, W. Dow, E. E. Dutton (lion. Secretary), and three 
visitors. 

Ood'lin Moth.—Mr. Langberg tendered his "eisi gnat ion as Honorary Inspec¬ 
tor of fruit. Members expressed their dissatisfaction with the working of 
the Act as regards codlin moth, and none of them would agree to act in 
Mr. Langberg’s place. It was stated that, while this district was still fm* 
of the pest, it was rampant round Naira court e. 

Gnu** Grubs.—Mr. Langberg tabled specimens of white grubs, which cat 
the roots of grass. 


Fed hill, August 19. 

Present—Messrs. D. Lithgow (chair), T. H. Torr, K. II. Slviour, A. A. 
Robertson, A. E. Ladyman, S. II. Ttfeloar, D. Steele, and J. N. Lithgow (Hon 
Secretary). 

Annual Report.—Nine meetings held during the year, with an average 
attendance of 8.7 members and (5 visitors. Messrs. R. H. Slviour, W. Stone, 
and J. N. Lithgow were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Sec¬ 
retary respectively. 

Feeding Off and Harrowing Growing Crops.—Discussion on these practices 
took place. Some mem tiers had experimented with success, while others 
had been failufos. It was agreed that the result was to a large extent depen¬ 
dent upon the weather.. Best results were obtained when rain came soon 
after the crops had been fed off or harrowed. 
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Golden Grove, August 14. 

JYosent- Messrs. K. Smith fehain. W. Bnrtle, J. It. Smart, A. Harper, .1. 
1 tons, A. Robertsou, .T. MoFwen, F. Under, W. Mount Stephen, J. Rawlins, J. 
Woodltoad, (\ Angove. S. A. Milne, and J. It. Coles (Hon. Secretary). 

Jtnre Fallow.—Members are of opinion that the Hon. Secretary made an 
error in report of previous meeting in stating that bare fallow was con¬ 
demned in this district. 

Superphosphate. Mr. O. Angove read an Interesting paper describing the 
action of superphosphate, and the process by which the insoluble rock or 
hone phosphates are converted into the water-soluble phosphate, which was 
the main constituent of superphosphate. 


Reeves Plains, August 15. 

Present—Messrs. TV. II. Ceorge (chain, H. Day, TV. Day, R. H. Oliver, H 
,T. Worfel, P. Marshall, TV. S. Corden. A. Arnold, K. Hancock. J. ,T. McCord 
(Hon. Secretary), and several visitors. 

Chemical Manures.-The Chairman read a paper on this subject to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: — 

Looking over 4 tic many lmentions anti changes introduced of late years and tend¬ 
ing to the Kent fit and wellbeing of the farmers, herphued the use of commercial fer¬ 
tilisers above all others. Thev wer* introduced into tJiis district at a criti- 
, tone, when .t tv -h exceed rnglv difficult for the fanner to make eruK inert I hev 
often had to he content with a few bushel** of wheat per acre, or with hay they 
iMcttMimi the ust ir hundredweights. Ills fii*t experience with these manures wn» 
with Thomas oliosj hate, wliieh he hud drille<l in at the rate of 100 lh. per ucre on 
a piece of land fiom winch he diil nut expect much of a ciop. The vield was, how- 
cvci. HO <wt of hay 'per acre. The following year he purchased a drill and a few 
tons of different manures to trv which did best; these included Thomas phosphate, 
.e\oi;d brands h mineral super, guano NU|*>r. complete manure, and other*. He 
found tint all of them paid well to use lie bad tried \arious quantities of manure, 
from 70 to 100 it». and on smaill plots up to 200 Hi. He was confident that on 
his land 100 tb. pel acre paid letter than .smaller dressings. Kven 70 lh. made a 
ddieteme m the yield, bill he thought the extra quantity of nmnme caused a 
m.iv thm («.iies|»oiidmg increase in the crop. He wa« convinced that manured 
f-taps did not bhglu so quickly a* unmanured. He had always been satishejl with 
the win hay from a manured cron weighed. While he averaged about 100 IT), of 
mamiic i*r\rc\ he put on less with the first sown and more with the late sown 
llest results were obtained by drilling in th P seed and manure together. Tn regard 
to the after-effect of manures, he was sure his land produce I three times as much 
bed now as f< imeiiy. 

'Phe question was how long were they going to get these reside. Most farmers 
had noticed that the first venr the manure had a more marked effect than the same 
dressing* applied afterwards. It was not wi«e to apply the same fertiliser to each 
^succeeding crop, lfe always tried to avoid two successive dressings with mineral 
kui cr. Some turn ago be saw a manured crop on a paddock, a portion off winch 
Pul been manured fofr a previous crop; there was as much difference in the growth 
on the two pcrtmiw as on manured land! and unmamired A change occasionally to 
guano, bone super, or boned ust and mineral super mixed was mhnm ble. He had 
noticed that with Thomas phosphate on sandy land the effect on the second 
crop was nearly equal tto the first year. The manures were sometimes blamed for Hie 
what actually occurred ™ that the weefe toto'wheat 
plant, *rew better on manured land, and were consequently more prominent, llus 
win. however, net the caw with utinkwort; as far as his experience went rt did not 
thrive so well on the manured lands. 

The use of manure* had unowwtionably improved the position of Slie fAnners; 
cot better returns fhoim their labour,, and were m a better position to pay their way, 
trie land had increased in value. especially poor soile. which were formerly regarded 
m umSm. far wheXwinft The 'state had also benefited. considerab y from the 
inimduetion of manures. First there was the increased circulation of money, a 
Inferable a™" in* for labour; then there were the railway «*««£"« 
oavvinerf* +kp«o fftr+iliaers* the increased production of wheat, wool, stock, aiso 
meTnfincla^r^^S' the fflSta all directions. In fact, it was very difficult 
to even estimate the ultimate benefits secured. 

Mr, W. Pay had tried various manures; super, did best. Thomns phos- 

phate was too slow, but benefit showed In the second crop. Mr. Marshal 
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(lid not tliink it necessary to apply 2 ewt. por acre of manure. He had 
applied bonedust and super to oik* paddock, and after three years the por 
tion manured with super was still yielding better than the other. Mr. 
Arnold thought Prof. Lowrie was right in recommending heavier dressings 
of manure, hut Mr. Hancock stated that So lb. of super ]>er a(*re had given 
him better return** than 2 ewt. The Hon. Secretary found Thomas phos¬ 
phate of little use on scrub lands, but on sandy, loam, or clay it did better. 
Guano super had done well with him. Other members also spoke well of 
guano super. 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 


Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from Jidy 27, to August 29, 



Number Registered. 


Trade or Calling. 

i *“ i 

Town. 

! 

Country. 

Number 

Kmployert. 

Laborers and youths 

95 

181 

284 

Masons and bricklayers 

j 2 

— 

4 

Plasterers .. 

I _ 


1 

1 

Tilesetters 

_ 

_ 

Carpenters 

9 i 

I 


Painters 

4 

1 

2 

Plumbers and ironworkers 

' 2 

_ 

_ 

Fitters and turners.. 

4 

_ 

1 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

i « r > 

2 


Moulders 

4 

_ 

2 

Pipejointer 

- ; 

— 

I 

Gardener 

_ 


1 

Apprentices 

14 

4 

2 

Cleaners 

10 

o 

_ 

Porters and junior porters 

3 

— 


Rivet Boys 

3 

— 

1 

Totals .. .. . i 

i 

m t 

ioi 

300 

August 29, 1902. 

A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 


Prlutefl'bf Htweey * OUltegtiwn, 96 sad t*, Wayawtfth Street, Adtlaidf. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

Tin* Minister of Agriculture, in his opening address at the annual Congress, 
intimated that the Government had decided to ask Messrs. F. Krichauff and 
A. Molineux to accept the position of “life members” of the Council of Agri¬ 
culture, in recognition of the valuable services rendered by them to the pro¬ 
ducers of this State. Members of the Agricultural Bureau will be pleased 
to learn that both gentlemen have accepted the position, and are now mem¬ 
bers of the Council. 


The fourteenth annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau was held In 
Adelaide during Show week, there being considerably over 200 members of 
the Bureau present at one or other of the meetings. Special interest attached 
to three items on the programme, viz.. Professor Towar’s address on his im¬ 
pressions of South Australian farming, the farewell presentation to the late 
General Secretary of the Bureau, and tiie Conference of officers of the Bu¬ 
reau. The first two were eminently satisfactory. A large gathering of far¬ 
mers listened with great interest to Professor Towar, who created a very 
favourable impression. The presentation of the address to Mr. Molineux was 
made by the late Chairman of the Bureau, Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichauff. The 
address took the form of an album, containing the signatures of the members 
of the Central Bureau, and of 104 branches of the Bureau, together with the 
signatures of the officers connected with the Department. The album, which 
was prepared by Messrs. Yardon & Pritchard, was exceedingly well got up, 
and forms a unique testimony of the respect felt by the members of the Bu¬ 
reau for their late Secretary. Of the Officers' Conference, and a few other 
matters connected with the Congress, we propose to speak later on. 


The annual Conference of the Hills Branches of the Agricultural Bureau is 
to be held at Forest Range on Thursday, October Id, and a Conference of 
branches has also been arranged to be held at Angaston on November 5 and 
0. It 1 r earnestly hoped that the neighbouring branches will heartily sup¬ 
port these Conferences, as much good must result from the interchange of 
ideas that take place. Apart from the Conference both districts are of con¬ 
siderable Interest to those engaged In the cultivation of the soil. 


The Angaston and Tanunda Brandies of the Agricultural Bureau are offer¬ 
ing prices for the best cultivated vineyards in the district Prizes are offered 
in two sections — viz., for vineyards of over 20 acres, and for those of from 
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10 to 20 acres. Tin* total prize money offered is £25, ami the judging is to 
take j'tlfice ead.v in December. This is a practice that might Ik* t olio wed with 
advantage in other districts. 


The usual farmers’ visit to the Roseworthy Agricultural College took place 
on Momlav, Septeiul>er 15. From 800 to 400 farmers availed themselves of 
the Hrui. ‘Minister’s invitation. Some were disappointed in not being able 
to secure tickets. This, in the circumstances, was ineutnble. To provide 
refreshments and conveyances for over 800 persons taxes tin* College and De¬ 
partment's funds somewhat heavily. It is thought that uext year the diffi¬ 
culty might be overcome by making a charge of 2/0 for a ticket. This would 
defray cost of entertainment and conveyance from the railway line. We 
feel certain that no genuine producer would object to so small a charge. 


It is unfortunate that the College crops should have been somewhat disap¬ 
pointing. For this tin* season is largely accountable: had Professor Lowrle 
had charge of the seeding it is difficult to suppose that he would have Improved 
much on matters. Had the College authorities deferred seeding until the 
arrival of rain, it would have been impossible to sow the 500 acres that had 
been fallowed. As is it the grain was sown in dry land, with the result that 
germination was exceedingly defective, and the poppies at a later date smo¬ 
thered out the wheat plants. What an object lesson to those who advocate 
thin seeding! 


Heavy rains had fallen in March, and in April the soil was still sufficiently 
moist to cause the germination of some of the seed; in others it malted and 
had to be resown. Germination was more satisfactory in light land than in 
heavy land; this is the common experience of dry years. The late crops sown 
in May, when the land was quite dry, are by far the most satisfactory. 


There is another factor that may account for the faulty germination. The 
grain was uniformly pickled with a 1 per cent, solution of blue stone. It Is 
probable that more uniform germination would have obtained had the seed 
been sown in its natural state. At all events neighbours sowing at the same 
time unpickled grain can boast of a far more satisfactory germination. 


Farmers will have noticed what havoc poppies can play with a crop. It 
appears to us that the use of a large borsedrill, such as was constructed for¬ 
merly to accompany the old Garrett seeddrill, nmy in certain cases become 
indispensable. In any case the poppy is exceedingly difficult to control; It 
germinates late in June, and unless the wheat is pretty thick, and forward, 
it is at the mercy of what Professor Lowrle used to call “his special enemy.” 
The college fallow land was kept clean throughout the past season, and yet 
the results are eloquent as to the power of the poppy. It is a question ’that 
requires careful attention. 


The College live stock was in good condition, and much admired by visitors. 
The crossbred Dorset horn ewes showed the advantages of grazing on well- 
manured paddocks. The Jersey cattle, too, were recognised as forming a good 
uniform little herd. 


We are pleased to be able to chronicle the College’s success at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show. The first and second prizes in the open class 
for lambs fell to the College; the first pen were crossbred Dorset horns; they 
realized subsequently 26/ a head; the second pen were crossbred Shropshire 
lambs; the latter realized 22/ a head. The first pen averaged 57 lb. dressed 
weight The College was also successful in securing first prize for freezers; 
the latter realised 18/ a head. 
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Tin* Minister recently received a letter from Mr. O. S. Thomson, the Dairy 
Instructor, who is travelling through Europe, asking for an extension of his 
leave of absence to January 1. To this tlm Minister has agreed, as Mr. Thom¬ 
son is travelling for educational purposes through the main European dairy¬ 
ing rent res. His reports on dairying questions will be awaited with interest 
by tlu* producers of this State. 


The Inspector of Vineyards reports to the Phylloxera Hoard, under date 
September 10, 1902, to the following effect:—“The work of hoarding the inter¬ 
state trains and boats, which was successfully carried out last year, was re¬ 
sumed at the beginning of May on my return from inspecting the southern 
vineyards. I am pleased to report that there has been a marked decrease In 
the number of parcels nt plants, cuttings, &e. f detected coming across the 
border in a clandestine* manner. The Fuslonis Inspector at the Adelaide Rail¬ 
way Station, who is always present on the arrival of the express, agrees with 
me that the plants. Ac., so imported show a reduction of fully 70 per cent, as 
compared with last year. Neither the customs officers nor myself have detect¬ 
ed any vines or uuecutlmgs in the parcels imported during the past season. 
I would suggest that next season steps be taken to prevent the introduction 
of plants over the south-eastern border, as we have it on very good authority 
that plants and cuttings are frequently brought across from Victoria. A few’ 
weeks spent m the locality by the Inspector would effectively check what 
certainly is a most dangerous practice*. The local police officers could 
render considerable assistance in this direction. The south-east, Renmark, 
and the Torrens Valley will always demand most constant and careful watch¬ 
ing, the latter district particularly so. Three years between each inspection 
is too long a period, and as soon as I have finished the vineyards on Yorke's 
Peninsula, and a few small districts not previously attended to, I hope to be 
able to make a further inspection of the Torrens Valley. While up to the 
present no indication of phylloxera has been detected, it must be remember¬ 
ed that it is highly essential to locate the first centre of attack as early as 
possible if wc are to deal successfully with this pest. 


During the month the inspector under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Pro¬ 
tection Act in tin* Stanley district lias visited a number of orchards respect¬ 
ing tin* scraping of tree stems and other winter operations necessary in the 
campaign against codliu moth. The other country inspectors have not yet be¬ 
gun operations. Tile time of one inspector has been fully occupied in the exa¬ 
mination of fruits, vegetables, and plants exported under Government certifi¬ 
cates to Nov South Wales and Victoria, and in passing consignments of fruits 
and plants brought to the State via Port Adelaide. 


Resides inspecting on similar lines and carrying out usual office work Mr. 
Quinn lias lectured at Rnmmcrtown before the literary society on “Garden 
Manures’* and in various fruitgrowing districts inspected the orchards of those 
persons who have offered to co-operate with the department in the projected 
simultaneous tests with arsenical spraying for the suppression of eodlin moth. 


For the month ending September 2(1 7,490 cases of fruits, of which 5,000 
cases were Imuauus and 2,077 cases apples, were imported into this State. 
Thirty parcels of plants wore also imported, most of which came by parcel 
post. Two parcels, containing grape vine cuttings, were confiscated and 
burnt, and the consignees warned that In future such evasions of the law 
would be followed by rigorous prosecution. During the same period 2,490 
cases of fruits of various kinds were exported, under inspectors’ certificates. 
Of these only 1.J21 were grown locally. Twenty-two parcels of plants and 
1,09(1 packages of vegetables were sent away under certificates of freedom 
ltom diseases prohibited by Victorian and New’ South Wales Vegetation 
Diseases Acts. With few exceptions these consignments were dispatched 
to Broken HIM. 
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Council of Agriculture. 

The second meeting of the new Council for Agriculture was held on Sep¬ 
tember 25 at the Roseworthy Agricultural College. Members visited the in¬ 
stitution with a view of familiarising themselves with its work and require¬ 
ments. They were shown over the farm, land, and premises, and subsequently 
held their meeting at the college building. The following were present:—Mr. 
John Murray (in the chair), Col. Rowell, and Messrs. Basedow, Bruce, Daw¬ 
kins, Laffer, Miller, Marshall, Sandford, and Yelland, and Professor Perkins. 
A letter was received from the Minister of Agriculture (the Hon. R. Butler) 
defining the duties of the council and the scope of the work to be covered by 
them. 

Mr. A. D. Bruce moved that all members be granted free passes on the 
railways. He considered that in the interests of the State members should be 
able to travel throughout the agricultural districts. 

Mr. Miller seconded the motion, although he thought that it was unlikely the 
Government would agree to the request. Mr. Marshall thought that mem¬ 
bers should have the opportunity of visiting the country, and be allowed free 
tickets for the purpose. He did not, however, think it was right that free 
passes should be issued, as they might be used for private purposes. He 
moved an amendment that free tickets be allowed when travelling on board 
business, but this was lost. 

Several other members spoke on the subject, generally agreeing in principle 
with Mr. Bruce, but pointing out difficulties that might arise. Mr. Bruce said 
it would entail no loss of revenue to the State, but would be merely a question 
of bookkeeping between the department and the railways. Professor Perkins 
pointed out that if passes were to be granted a new line would have to be put 
on the Estimates, as it would cost the department £325, for which no provision 
had been made. He added that he had no doubt the Minister would authorise 
the issue of free tickets when members travelled on board business. After 
some further discussion the motion was carried, some members abstaining 
from voting. 

Subsequently Professor Towar was requested to attend the meeting, and 
was asked whether he had any matters he would like to bring before the 
board. Professor Towar said the request was unexpected, and consequently he 
was not prepared to bring any definite suggestions before them. He criticised 
the furniture in the institution, and said that he hoped that in time he might 
be given something more worthy of the college. He then referred to the need 
of a slaughterhouse and hanging room, stating that he understood that this 
point had been raised on several occasions previously. He pointed out that 
the institution was without a library, and that he thought something should 
be done in the matter. If shelves were provided some books could be got to¬ 
gether, as parents of students had promised subscriptions. He thought that 
the college poultry yards might be extended. He would like a few head of 
first-class stock of different breeds in the college farm as object lessons. He 
suggested that short courses in special subjects might be delivered at the col¬ 
lege. 

Subsequently the council unanimously passed the following resolutions:— 

1. That the council urges upon the Minister the absolute necessity of pro¬ 
viding the college with a suitable slaughteryard and hanging room before 
the arrival of the hot weather. 

2. That the council urges that the college be connected with the Baro^sa 
waterworks at the very earliest opportunity, and that suitable arrangements 
be made to dispose of sewage to meet objections recently raised by the Inspec¬ 
tor of the Board of Health. 

3. That the council urges upon the Minister the necessity of supplying the 
college yearly with a special grant to go towards the equipment and mainten¬ 
ance of a library. 

Mr. Dawkins thought that the council would be kept in better touch with 
the institution if Professor Towar forwarded monthly a short progress report 
on the various operations carried out there. He moved that the Minister be 
asked to give the Principal instructions to that effect. This was seconded by 
Mr. Marshall, and carried. 
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Mr. Marshall drew attention to the unsatisfactory state of the poultry at 
the college: Mr. Bruce said that he had no doubt that donations of valuable 
birds to the institution could readily be obtained. Mr. Miller referred with 
approval to the magnificent poultry yards of the Ilawkesbury College. Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins said that he doubted whether much was to be gained by doing 
things in such a lavish scale, either from the educational point of view or 
from that of profit He reminded members that the institution must pay its 
way. It was decided to refer the question of the poultry to the college com¬ 
mittee. 

Professor Perkins stated that the department was still in correspondence 
with the Victorian Government in reference to the exclusion of our poultry 
from Victoria. Mr. Sandford stated that the question was not likely to affect 
us much. Victoria was not an importer of poultry, but a large exporter. He 
thought that the Victorian prohibition had been adopted merely to render 
possible certain local attempts to stamp out the tick. 

It was decided that at future meetings of the council the press should be 
invited to attend. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

September is almost past now. and up to the present only 0.00 of an inch of 
rain has been recorded at the College. This lias only been sufficient to keep 
the surface moist, and has not reached the subsoil. 

The (Top of grapes will now be dependent on such thunderstorms that may 
fall during the summer months, for there is no reserve of moisture in the soil. 
Vines up to the present are coming into leaf, and look fairly vigorous. Many 
of tin* earlier varieties are fairly well forward. 

Ploughing has been completed, and scarifiers are now being worked to re¬ 
duce the rough surface to as fine a tilth as possible. 

So far it is too early to observe the effects of different manures applied. 

Almonds, as usual, though carrying abundance of flowers in good setting 
weather, have very little fruit on them. It would appear that away from the 
coastal district's the setting is very uncertain, and the trees are by no means 
profitable. Their main use, as far the College is concerned, is to form a break- 
wind and to detract somewhat from the bareness of the landscape. 

Young vines planted this year to fill up blanks appear to be wanting in 
vigour, and there is a possibility of their having to be planted again next year. 

In the wine cellars, the usual spring racking of wines has taken place, and 
various operations necessary have been attended to. 

The weather on the whole has been mild, (hough there have been a few hot 
sultry days. The lowest minimum thermometer reading was 30 deg. Fahr. 
and the highest sun temperature 138 deg. Fahr. 


Rabbit Poisoning.—Mr. Herbert H. Wottenball, Carr's Tlains, Stawell, 
writes The AustralasianIt is sad to see the number of birds which are 
destroyed by prosphorised pollard, especially magpies, and thinking any 
move to check this is only right, I would tell how I distribute it (the phos- 
phorised pollard). I make a trail, let the pollard run through a pipe into it, 
and drag a triangular-shaped piece of iron or a heavy chain along after, 
and attached to the hoe (which is making the trail); this replaces the earth 
in the place the hoe scratched out, and covers the pollard; I find this kills some 
birds, but not nearly so many, and one trail like this is equal to two or 
three with pollard uncovered, because then one rabbit may eat enough to 
poison many. I find that in time all the pollard will be gone that was placed 
in the trail, and not a bit of the replaced earth will be left unscratched; In 
fact I consider it in every way more effective. If the ground is in good 
order, scarcely a bit will be exposed, and Che sheep need not be removed, &c. 
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THE VALUE OF IRRIGATION TO THE DAIRY 
FARMER. 

By A. J. Ridoway, Grange. 


Those who have seen the wonderful results derived from the irrigation 
of green crops as carried on by a number of dairy farmers between Adelaide 
and the sea lnne no doubt of the immense advantages to be gained by intense 
culture on small areas with the aid of plenty of water. For the information 
of those who have not seen this system practised I will give a short account 
of the rest and means adopted for irrigating from 12 to 20 acres of land. 

of course the first essential is a good supply of suitable water within a 
reasonable distance of the surface. Then the land should be as level as 
possible, or with a gentle fall in one direction in order to avoid expense of 
grading and levelling. Sink the well at one end or in the centre of the field. 
In the locality in question if water can be obtained within 50 ft. the well 
is made 10 ft. square. The cost will vary with the nature of the soil, con- 
\eniences for sinking, and depth required. For raising water an oil engine 
is used: an 8-h.p. engine, with .Tin. pump will draw water at the rate of 
14.000 gallons per hour, and this will thoroughly water an aero of land per 
day of eight hours at a cost for oil of about 2/, The engine and pump will 
cost about £ 170 . 

In distributing the water it is cairied down the centre of the field in 
galvanized-iron fluming fixed to ti nber supports, as shown in illustration. 
About every 80 yards there are openings for distributing tlie water. 0 in. or 
.8 in. galvanized pipes with calico or canvas connections for regulating the 
spread of water being used. The fluming and pipes will cost about £2 10/ 
per chain complete. One man can look after the engine and attend to the 
water. 

When the water is available for irrigation purposes lucerne is one of the 
most profitable crops that can he grown. The land must be well ploughed 
and manured, and worked down to as fine a tilth as possible, as a good seed 
bed is absolutely necessary. The seed is drilled in both ways of the field 
at the rate of 8 lb. eaeli way. the land being afterwards rolled. Nearly all 
the growers prefer to make a heavy seeding, and so secure a full take, as 
if too thick the ground can be harrowed, while a poor hike means practically 
a season lost. Sets! is sown about the end of September or beginning of Octo¬ 
ber. and three or four cuts taken the first season. Afterwards it is cut about 
every five or six weeks during the summer and autumn. Lucerne is watered 
about every two weeks, or twice to each cutting. 

Sorghum is coming more into fin our every year on account of the heavy 
crops that can be grovvu and its splendid feeding qualities. It grows to a 
height of JO ft. to 12 ft., and gives a first cut up to 50 tons of green feed to 
Tlie acm, a second cut up to 25 tons, and sometimes a third cut of 3 to 4 
tons. It should be drilled in about the end of September or early in October; 
every other hole in the drill being closed to leave the rows wide enough apart. 
The land must be well manured. The best varieties of sorghum grown hero 
are Planters* Friend and Extra Early Amber Cane (black seeded). The former 
gives the heaviest crops, while the latter is fit to cut several weeks sooner. 
Sorghum is cut when ti oil in flower, and chaffed before feeding; It is watered 
about every 10 days. The illustration shows sorghum uncut, and in various 
stages of growth after the first cutting. 

A small plot of maize should be sown about the same time as the sorghum, 
as it will tye ready for cutting some weeks earlier. In February, barley, rye 
and wheat can be sown for early winter feed; if watered and manured will 
be ready to cut within 10 weeks. It is only by following out some such system 
of irrigation that the dairy farmers can possibly secure an abundance of green 
fpdder for a dairy of 50 cows right through the summer and early winter, 
and so keep up the quantity and quality of his milk supply. 
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Showing Systbm adopted pob Conveying and Dibtbi butin g Wathb on tbe Field. 






Irrigation Results— Crop op Sorghum showikg Growth before and after Cutting. 
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FARM HINTS FOR OCTOBER. 

Br A Molineux 

There are advantages to be gained from early shearing, but these are 
somewhat discounted by drawbacks. With early shearing the work is got 
through before hay harvest, seeds of spear grass are avoided, and there is 
leisure to prepare for urgent work in the near future. By later shearing 
danger from night frosts is avoided, and there is a better chance to 
secure shearers who have finished with the back country sheds. At whatever 
time the shearing is done it is important to have the floor on which the work 
is done thoroughly cleansed from chips, string, and everything of a vegetable 
nature which can become mixed with the wool. The value of the wool is 
very considerably affected by the treatment it receives at shearing time, 
and it will well repay the owner of the sheep to make himself thoroughly 
well acquainted with all that pertains to the requirements of the buyers and 
manufacturers. The lectures, demonstrations, and classes conducted by Mr. 
George Jeffrey in all parts of the State should lead to a great improvement 
in the get-up of South Australian wool in the near future. 

liny harvest will soon occupy attention even in the latest districts. The 
first tiling to consider is the best time to cut the hay. If colour alone were 
required tin* farmer would get it down at flowering time; but the nutritive 
value of bay seems to 1 m* greatest when the grain has begun to harden, and 
the colour to become rather on the golden side. The position of the stack¬ 
yard is Important. The stacks should be built where the floodwaters will 
not collect, and where the teams can easily get in and out. It is not desirable 
to build close to a road or any place where lire is liable to get. Place suffi¬ 
cient dunnage on the floor to prevent damage from damp from below, and 
fence the stacks around when built to exclude stock and tramps. Hay should 
not be left on the field one hour longer than is necessary to cure it and when 
in stack should be protected at once from rain. Precautions should be taken 
to prevent grass fires extending to the stacks. 

Most of the South Australian farmers have not sufficiently advanced their 
practice to realise the advantages that may accrue from growing leguminous 
crops and ploughing them in to enrich and improve the “mechanical condi¬ 
tion” of their soils; but tin* time will inevitably come when this practice will 
prevail. At first they will probably grow such crops to be fed down (and 
that will prove beneficial), but later on pens, vetches, clovers, and many other 
plants will lx* used, especially for green manuring. These crops will he 
ploughed under when in flower, and the land will probably be ready to grow 
a summer fodder crop soon after. 

It is not a safe thing to sow maize, sorghum, holcus, millet, or any similar 
crop broadcast, because it will be impossible to cultivate with the hoe or 
other implement. If the land has been well prepared, there will be almost 
a certainty of a fair crop that has been drilled and cultivated several times; 
but there is only a distant chance of good results from a broadcasted crop. 
It is a good plan to soak the seed 48 hours before sowing: sow on finely pul¬ 
verised soil at a depth of 1 to 2 in., roll on the drilled lines to compress the 
soil a little, and when the plants show plainly set the hoe to loosen the caked 
surface about 2 in. deep. Maize should be drilled at 30 in. apart in the rows 
and 38 in. between the plants. Sorghum and similar plants can be put a 
little closer in the rows, but room must be left between the rows for the horse- 
hoe. 

I am strongly of opinion that the growing of a “cultivated” crop of summer 
fodder plants on fallowed land does not reduce the capability of that land 
to produce at least as heavy a crop of cereals as will be produced on adjacent 
land that has not been cropped—that is, land that has been bare fallowed. In 
fact, I believe that the land that has grown a summer fodder crop will be in bet¬ 
ter condition for the production of a cereal crop. I am by no means convinced 
that bare fallow stores up rainfall of one season to supplement the deficient 
rainfall of the next to render the production of a cereal crop possible. But 
there is no doubt that fallowing after cultivation of the soil does promote 
absorption of moisture from the warm, moist atmosphere of summer and 
autumn; it retards evaporation by breaking the capillarity of the soil, and 
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promole* the solution of the organic anil chemical constituents of the soil. 

1 think that the shade afforded by the presence of a green crop on the field 
tends to conserve the moisture of the soil, and aids the nitrifying agencies, 
as well as contributing a considerable quantity of organic matter to the soil 
in the shape of roots, stumps, and waste of the crop that has been raised. 

Pens can still be sown in the southern and cooler and hilly districts. One 
and a halt bushels of seed is sufficient to drill an acre in rows 2 ft. apart, 

1 in. deep, rolled at once, and hoed at intervals until .the growth of the plants 
makes that impossible. 

When Australasia comprises 2(UJO<UH)0 of inhabitants it may be profitable 
to manufacture beet sugar in some localities where fuel and water exist in 
unliimt d quantities: but it, will pay now and all the time to grow sugar beets 
and inaiigohls for cows and other live stock in any place where the soil and 
climatic conditions will permit. Those conditions prevail and such localities 
exist far more generally than many people imagine, and it is desirable that 
every owner of live stock should try the experiment of growing those plants. 
A single experiment is not sufficient to decide the question either way. Com- 
panitnel.v dry climate and poor soil may produce fairly satisfactory crops 
if proper attention is given to the preparation of the soil and after-cultiva¬ 
tion of the plants. Large roots are not as rich as those of smaller size, and it 
Is possible to get a good crop of small roots off a field by planting closer where 
the conditions are not favourable to the growth of large ones. Where the 
soil is shallow the globe and tankard varieties of mangolds should be grown, 
and the beets should be of those varieties which are most approved by sugar 
manufacturers. 

Many fanners could grow potatoes, and setts can still be planted, in rows 
in. apart. 4 in. deep, and 12 in. between the plants. Whole potatoes about 
the size of a hen’s egg. with two or three eyes, are best. Larger seed should 
bo cut to about the same size. If more than three stems are produced to each 
plant the tubers will be small. Plant with the eyes lowermost, and press 
down upon the loose soil. Do not earth up, hut cultivate as often as possible, 
and try to put on a good mulch of old litter when the crop is half-grown. 
Irrigation once or twice will make a ceitainty of a good crop. 

Sunflower seeds should bo sown in rows ft. x 2 ft., and the plants cul- 
Ihated with the hoc until they render that work impossible. Potash is requir¬ 
ed for this crop. If sown rather thickly broadcast, the leaves and stems make 
agreeable food for cattle and horses. The seeds are very rich in oil, and a 
pint per day will be quite enough to feed a horse or a cow. This will give 
the animals a sleek, healthy appearance. The seeds are beneficial for fowls, 
but must lie fed in moderation, or else liver troubles will ensue. 

(>n sandy and stony soils it may pay well to grow some buckwheat for bee 
forage, feed for cows and other stock, and for the seeds, which are splendid 
feed for all kinds of feathered animals as well as for human beings in the 
shape of buckwheat cakes. A bushel of seed is enough to drill an acre, but 
more is required if sown broadcast. The plant begins to produce seed eight 
weeks after sowing, and continues producing for a long time, therefore it Is 
necessary to cut the crop when there is a maximum of seed on It. It is best 
to feed the straw rather dry to cattle, because they are liable to eat the green 
stuff too greedily, and become ‘‘blown." 

Our farmers do not grow pumpkins and cow melons as a rule,, and they lose 
through their neglect to do so. The land could be prepared before September 
by digging in a lot of well-decayed farmyard manure where the “hills” are 
to be sown. These should be 12 to 15 ft apart. Twelve seeds should be-put 
in each hill, and the plants reduced to six if all should come up, and to three 
when the fourth leaf appears. It is desirable to sow some maize widely apart 
among or between the hills to prevent the runners being blown over by the 
wind, as any shifting will rupture the stems. 

So much has been printed in this and other journals about the advantages 
of the silo that it becomes almost sickening to refer again to a subject in 
which our farmers will not take any interest, But the advantages of the 
system are so manifest in all other countries where the practice is general 
that we must continue to advocate it Now is the time to fill some of the 
pits or to build stacks of green stuff, and at the same time to grow crops for 
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ensilage during autumn. This will involve some hard work, but very little 
good of any kind can be secured without work. 

If manure from the stable and yards lias to be loaded up to get it out of 
the way, it will be far better to carry it at ouee and scatter it on the fields 
than to make a dungheap. Little or no loss of nitrogen can occur until the 
stuff has fermented and produced ammonia, and it cannot ferment readily 
when scattered on the held. If it can be ploughed in it will be all the better, 
as it will then decay, and the soil will fix the f(Utilising materials. 

During this and next month many of the native grasses will produce seeds, 
and as many of the best of these are annuals, it is desirable that they should 
be allowed to mature their seeds for replenishment of the pastures next sea¬ 
son. It might pay to leave* several acres for seed, and harvest the same 
tor resowing the other paddocks. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF INDIGENOUS FODDER 
PLANTS IN ALGERIA. 

By E. Scribau.n, Professor at Paris Tnstitut A<;konomi<juk. 

[I have adapted the following article freely from tin* French, v.itl) the idea 
that it might be of interest to those of us who would l>enefit by the improve¬ 
ment of our natural flora. We have many native leguminous plants; n it not 
possible that some of them might be brought under the influence of cultivation 
and turned to better accomit than is at present the ease? At all events plants 
.that succeed in Algeria will suc<*eed here, and I shall endeavour to secure 
some at an early date. Ten years ago 1 bought some sulla seed for Professor 
Lowrie; but unfortmiately practically none germinated; but we did not treat 
it with boiling water. From experience I can vouch for ins luxuriant growth 
in North Africa, and for the eagerness with which it is eaten by *U>ck o'! 
all kinds, either green or in the form of hay. A.J.P. j 

For yeans past Algerian agriculturists have been making desultory 
attempts to improve their pasture lands, apparently, liowexer, without suc¬ 
cess. I am inclined to think, however, that after several years of experiments 
Messrs. Knill & Kyf have finally solved this question. 

When ho is able to irrigate, the Algerian agriculturist imariably falls back 
upon lucerne, which, undoubtedly, in such circumstances, yields the most 
profitable returns. For situations, howexer. in which rainfall is deficient 
and summer heat intense, no suitable plants haxe yet been forthcoming: it 
is hero that Messrs. Knill & Uyfs experiments are of interest. After mime 
rous trials they altinuloneri attempts at acclimatisation of foreign plants, and 
set about cultivating indigenous plants that were known to be tasteful t^ 
stock. They addressed ihemselvos particularly to leguminous plants. 

At the outset these gentlemen experienced considerable difficulty over the 
germination of these seeds. In 1890 they forwarded me some seeds of sulla 
(Maltose clover; French honeysuckle), which their experience had shown to 
be particularly refractory to germination. 1 placed these seeds in the best con¬ 
ditions possible of beat and moisture, but in IS da\ s’ time not one seed had 
germinated. The sulla seed is more or less hairy; I first scraped the down 
off, with the result that I obtained a 13 per cent, germination. I then slightly 
perforated the husk of each seed with a sharp knife; in tills ease every seed 
germinated in throe or four days’ time. 

We had, therefore, to deal with seed, that I shall in future distinguish n« 
“hard,”* i.e., possessed of an impervious husk, that prevented the germ from 
coming in contact with moisture. After various tests, I dev teed a simple 
means of overcoming this germination difficulty. I succeeded in obtaining 
perfect germination by immersing the seed in boiling water for the space of 
about five minutes—the exact amount of time necessary can bo determines 
beforehand on a small sample. The simplicity of this method is evident, 
and puts ft within the reach of everybody. It is, necessary, however, 
to keep the seeds well stirred up whilst in the boiling water; unless this Is 
done, owing to their extreme hairiness they remain more or less completely 
surrounded by air bubbles, which prevent the water from coming in direct 
contact with them. By these means I obtained a 95 per cent, germination, 
the germs continuing perfectly sound and in nowise affected by the extreme 
heat. 
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By sliglitlv crushing the seeds in a specially constructed mill I obtained 
equally satisfactory results. I append in tabular form the results of my expe¬ 
riments:— 

Germination of Sulla Seeds during 18 days’ Experiments 



Seeds 

Germinated 

Intact and 
sound. 

More or lea 
decayed 


Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

1. Seeds in natural condition 

0 

100 

0 

2. Seed with hair removed 

13 

85 

2 

3. Seed with husk slightly cut .. 

100 

0 

0 

4. Seed steeped in boiling water for 5 minutes ... 

95 

5 

0 

5. Seed steeped in boiling water for 10 minutes 

73 

8 

19 

6. Seed steeped in boiling water for 15 minutes 

41 

; 5 

54 

7. Seed steeped m boiling water for 20 minutes 

41 

! 7 

52 

8. Seed steeped in boiling water for 1£ hours 

0 

o 

! 

93 


Tn 1891 Mr. Knill forwarded me seeds of native vetches and lucernes many 
of which were equally resistant to germination; in their case treatment with 
boiling water was not successful; better results are obtained by slightly crush¬ 
ing the seeds. In working on a small sample good results are obtained by 
mixing the grain with sharp sand and beating the mixture with a flexible rod: 
the grains of sand show a tendency to tear open the seed envelope sufficiently 
to allow of subsequent admission of water to the germ. 

These laboratory results were reported to Mr. Knill, who has since applied 
them very successfully in practice. 

Mr. Ryf’s experiments had mainly reference to native lucernes; these wild 
lucernes are extremely numerous in Algeria, not all alike, however, being 
equally suitable for purposes of cultivation. Mr. Ryf refers to a lucerne he 
has in view in the following terms:— 

“Its extreme hardiness and adaptation to soil and climate of Algeria distin¬ 
guish this native lucerne from the ordinary Euroj>ean cultivated 
variety. Once well rooted, even in the poorest of soils, 
where cultivated lucerne would inevitably fail, the wild in¬ 
digenous lucerne lives, develops, and lasts almost indefinitely. In the 
neighbourhood of Setif, in spite of frequent working of the land for 
cereals, many fields may be found that resemble sown crops of ordinary 
lucerne. In fact cultivation of the soil appears to Improve ita growth in every 
way. It makes rather hard hay, blit readily taken by stock. In winter one 
frequently sees stock working up the roots and suckers with their feet, and 
subsequently eating them. It may be added that the roots of this plant pene¬ 
trate 6 to 7 ft. below the surface of the soil, which fact may serve to explain 
the ease with which they are able to resist drought.” 

Mr. Ryf has found it necessary to work the ground very thoroughly before 
sowing, otherwise germination is apt to be irregular; mowing must take place 
as soon as all fear of late frosts hae passed. [In September in South Austra¬ 
lia.—A. J. P.] The plants do not require the help of artificial irrigation. After 
various experiments Mr. Ryf places his drills about 40 in. apart, and grows a 
crop of wheat between them every other year. He finds that breaking up 
the roots with the plough, prior to seeding for cereals, enables the lucerne to 
make stronger and better growth. He estimates that these roots by decaying 
help to enrich the soil, as they have been shown to contain from three to 
four times more nitrogen than farmyard manirtfe: Further, they open It out 
and permit of a more perfect penetration of moisture. He believes that the 
whole field can with advantage be ploughed up every other year without In 
any way injuring the lucerne. He believes that this lucerne can be most profit¬ 
ably grown when sown alternately with cereals as previously stated; in this 
manner the same plot of land can be made to yield good cereal crops, hay, 
and plenty of grazing space. 

In addition to this native lucerne, Mr. Ryf describee several plants almost 
equally Interesting. 
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RAPE FOR PIGS. 

A series of experiments to test the value of rape for pigs carried out at the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experimental Station, are thus summarised:—That 
with pigs from four to ten months old, representing the various breeds of 
swine, an acre of rape, when properly grown, has a feeding value, when 
combined with a ration of maize and bran, equivalent to 2,43d lb. of a 
mixture of these grain feeds. That rape is a better green feed for growing 
pigs than good clover pasture, the pigs fed upon rape having made on the 
average 100 IT), of gain on 33.5 lb. less grain than was required by the pigs 
fed on clover pasture. That pigs are more thrifty, have better appetites and 
make correspondingly greater gains, when supplied with a rape pasture In 
conjunction with their grain feed than when fed on grain alone. That a 
pint of Dwarf Essex forage rains when planted in drills, 30 inches apart, 
early in autumn, will yield three good crops of pasture forage in a favour¬ 
able season. That rape is the most satisfactory and cheapest green food 
for swine that we have fed. That every feeder of pigs should plant each 
spring a small held of rape adjoining his pig yard, and provide himself with 
a few rods of movable fence, to properly feed the rape to brood sows and 
young pigs. That rape should be sown for this purpose in drills 30 inches 
apart to facilitate tin* stirring of the ground and cultivation after each 
succt*ssive growth has been eaten off. That pigs should not be turned upon 
a rape pasture until the plants are at least 12 inches to 14 inches high, and 
that they should be prevented from rooting while in the rape feed. That 
rape is not a satisfactory feed when fed alone when it is desired to have 
any li\e weight gain made in pigs, though it has been found that they will 
just about maintain themselves without loss of weight on this feed alone. 


APPLYING FARMYARD MANURE ON THE SURFACE. 

Professor W. F. Massy, of the United States Agricultural Department, 
writing on the subject of the use of farmyard manure, says:—“Many of our 
friends still seem imbued with the old liking for well-rotted manure. We 
do not want to let our manure get well rotted ln*fore we apply it to the laud. 
The plaee to rot the manure is in the soil, where you have the soil to absorb 
everything. If the manure Is spread on the surface the soluble parts immedi¬ 
ately wash into the soil, and the loss is smaller than in any way the manure 
car he treated, far less than piling in the barnyard, either under cover or 
not. The evaporation from manure spread on the surface is mainly only 
water, while the evaporation from piled manure is largely ammonia in a 
tola tile form. No matter how well manure is handled there will be always 
more or less loss from it in the barnyard than in the field. Manure on the 
surface keeps the soil moist, and prevents the baking of clay soil. In our 
experience, right on top, as near as may be, is the best possible place for 
the manure. Lately, I have had a sample on a small scale of the value of 
surface manuring on a clay soil. We built at our college a new lecture-hall, 
laboratory, and greenhouses for my department To get a level site for the 
building we had to excavate into a red-day hillside, and pile the clay taken 
from the excavation on to the lower levels. On the grounds around the 
building I have been trying to convert the clay into a garden. Grass plots 
were formed and large shrubbery beds prepared, and planted in the untamed 
day. After everything was planted a good coat of manure was placed on 
the surface, and left there. Last summer was the hottest and driest ever 
known here, but it was pleasant to see how things grew and flourished In 
that day, which was merely the subsoil piled three or four feet deep. This 
spring the soil in these beds works as mellow as the traditional ash heap, 
and the bloom of the roses and shrubbery of all kinds is simply amazing, 
being fully twice as great as with the same kinds of plants set in natural 
soil. I use all manure as a mulch, either in garden or field. In the garden, 
after setting plants or planting seed, the manure is spread over the surface 
and left there to be slightly worked In during cultivation/’ 
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A POULTRY MANUAL. 

By D. F Laurie 

[Four or five \ears ago the department issued a bulletin on “Poultry Breeding, ' pre 
pared by Mr. T>. F. Laurie. All these have been distributed, and in response :o fre 
quently expressed desires for a revised and enlarged edition, dealing abo with d^easea 
of poultry, Mr Laurie has consented to prepare the same. The articles will lie pub¬ 
lished first in the journal from month to m< nth, and afterwards reprinted in pamphlet 
form.-—Editor.] 

(Continued from September issue.) 

Selection of Stock. 

Whatever breeds are decided upon by the poultry keeper, the stock must 
bo carefully selected. Reject any that do not conform to the standard* 
not necessarily so closely as to classify them as exhibition birds, but so 
much that they are free from any of the radical defects that are mentioned 
in the standard. Reject any bird which has a crooked breast, or malformed 
hack, crossed or broken beak, or is blind of one eye. Any bird which on 
examination, is found to be infested with vermin as follows*--Lon# pointed, 
quick moving, straw-coloured lice, about 1-ltith of an inch long such birds 
are almost invariably delicate and deficient in stamina, and. moreover, de¬ 
spite of dust batlis and attention, seldom lay well. 

Avoid long-legged specimens. They art* not to lie found among typical 
specimens of the utility breeds. Avoid any under-sized or considerably 
over-sized specimens, as they art* not suitable. Tin* smaller liens may be 
useful, if of extra fine quality, for toning down eoars’*nt^s. bui Hie very 
large ones art* not desirable stud birds. 

Laying liens should have fine heads, bright e>es, and an alert, active look. 
The heavy e.ved, coarse headed, sluggish females art* poor layers. This 
rule applies to all breeds. In the Mediterranean breeds, such as Minoreas, 
Leghorns. Andalusians, Auconas, Ac., a large, fine comb, set on a fine head, 
is a general sign of good laying powers. The coarse combed law are for 
another purpose, which need not be described here. 

Laying liens generally are dee]>or behind, and not quite so prominent in 
,the breast as the typical show specimens, but not always, and some expe¬ 
rience is needed in applying the “type” rule. 

The cock to mate with the hens of Hie laying section ishould be of the 
best quality procurable, for much depends on the sire, as Ids qualities will 
affect the whole of the progeny ot his pen. lie should also lie of a good 
laying strain, and, mated with suitable liens, should breed layers. Most 
breeders of standing are reliable on the subject of the egg production of 
their stock. 

The breeder who lia« a fine stud of stock birds, and has raised his young 
birds on a moderate amount of soft food, is to lx* preferred to one who, for 
the sake of size and quick* maturity, has unduly forced his stock. They 
may be larger and finer, but years of experience proves them inferior in 
coins tl tut ion and as breeders of hardy profitable stock, though a class of 
birds well, suited for the fancier alone. This applies to poultry required 
.for any. purpose. 

• The table bird breeds must be pure, and unless typical specimens of their 
breed, it is of little use expecting the same results from inferior specimens as 
are to lie expected from typical specimens of those breeds which have a 
name for table bird production. Long legs are a bad point in table birds, 
so also are short, shallow breast bones or keels. The breast must be long 
and prominent and the body square or cobby. The most profitable table 
birds are bred from Dorkings, Orpingtons, and Wyandotte bens, crossed 
with Indian or old English game cockerels. While the fine headed hens will 
give a good egg yield, the meat carrying, square, or cobby ‘‘type" is of great 
importance. Extra large size is of no value. The great aim in table-bird 
production is a medium sized stock bird from tvhich quick growing, hardy 
plump birds may be expected. There is more profit in marketing chicks 
at U to lb weeks’ old, and weighing 4 to f» lb., than larger and heavier birds, 
which do not plump up till several weeks, or even months, after that time. 
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The large, slow growing, table bird Is commercially a mistake, and cannot 
bo bred profitably. 

Tin* final teat is for general health, and the examination should he as 
follows:—After handling for bodily defects as stated, turn over the feathers 
on flank and under wings for signs of tick. A general examination, espe¬ 
cially round the vent, will reveal the presence of lice, mites, &c., if such 
are present. A glance at the vent will disclose any outward signs of diarr¬ 
hoea, Ac. Press the nostrils, and if a glairy, thin, or yellowish thick discharge 
is present, reject at once, open the bird’s mouth: it should be pinkish and 
clean, and free from stringy, sticky mucous. If leaden spots on the roof 
and at back of throat are ween, or cheesy deposits in various positions 
(especially round windpipe), or foul - smelling ulcers under tongue, reject it 
at once. The mouth, throat, and tongue constitute an important index to 
health. Finally, smell the bird, and if there is a stale, dried-fishy smell, 
he sure there is a good opening for roup, liver disease, and general un- 
healtliiness. 

Bird* which pass these tests are numerous, but there are plenty, and in 
the show pen, too, which could not pass, and they are to be avoided. Neglect 
of these precautions may, and probably will, end in disaster. I consider the 
obsenamv of these tests of more importance than anything else. When 
introducing new stock, in addition to the above examinations, each and 
every bird should be quarantined for a week, or more if necessary, until 
there is every appearance of health. This is most important, and its ob¬ 
servance will guard against the introduction of diseases or insect pests. 
The caret nl breeder will oxerhaul his stock and examine in this manner 
at least once a fortnight, or of toner if necessary. He will then be in 
possession of accurate knowledge of the condition of each bird, and any 
precautions or additional measures necessary may be adopted early. 

As a rule, pullets and first season liens should be selected for a start. 
Hens in their second or third season, if especially valuable, may be bred 
from to retain the strain. Tlie lighter birds are fit for tlio breeding pen 
when matured, say at nine months. The heavier breeds, such as Porkings 
ami Indian (iame, should be nearer to twelve months. This refers, of 
course, to the average well-grown specimen. 

Mating-. 

As ;i general rule, the mating of cockerels with first season hens, and 
pullets with first season tIS mouths say) cocks, answers well. Influencing 
tin* sex of tic* progeny depends on a variety of circumstances. To gain a 
preponderance of pullets, mate a cock 18 months to two years old with from 
seu*n to pullets, according to his vigour and the size of his run. If 
he is an at five bird, the chances an* that early in the season the sexes will 
balance, but in the later batches the pullets will preponderate. For 

cockerel production, mate seven or tdglit liens with a vigorous cockerel, and 
pullets will be scarce until the eiul of the season. No hard and fast rules 
can he laid down on this matter. Many experienced breeders have found 
that, under certain conditions, a vigorous male running with a number of 
hens far in excess of the number generally recommended, will guarantee 
a high percentage of fertile eggs. The opinion has been expressed* and 
1 incline thereto, that mating with too few' hens does not give the best results, 
either as to fertility or vigour of germ, and consequent constitution of chick. 
Space docs not admit of enlarging on this rather Important subject. Some 
breeders mate a male and one female only for each pen and claim good re¬ 
sults. 

Feeding Adult Birds. 

The majority of books published on feeding poultry view the subject from 
the fancier's standpoint alone, and no allowance is made for the utility 
breeder. In the following remarks I propose to briefly refer to feeding 
for various purposes from the utility point chiefly. 

Quality ok Food. 

It is poor policy to feed poultry on inferior grain. From 
sound plump grain and fresh sw r eet bran, pollard, meal. &c„ you can 
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expect definite results. Screenings, often half drake and rubbish, may be 
good enough for filling the insides of hungry pigs, but are useless for poul¬ 
try. A few pence saved by buying mouldy, smutty, rubbishy grain may 
cost pounds in disease, and will certainly entail loss through poor egg yields 
and slow meat production. Feed well, and at stated times. Do not over¬ 
feed, and do not waste. It is waste to overfeed, and it is waste to throw 
grain on dirty ground where it is soon trampled out of sight. A handful 
waRted each day makes a large heap at the end of a year, and represents 
cash lost. 

The following should be provided, and no trouble should be considered 
In obtaining them:— 

Water.—Eight inch (or larger) flower pots with a cork in drainage hole 
for the drinking water, which must be frequently renewed, and kept cool 
and shaded. 

Grit—Hard, sharp-edged grit, such as broken crockery, quartz, flint, peb¬ 
bles, &c. This aids digestion, and promotes health and laying. 

Shell Forming Material.—Old mortar, sea and oyster shells, old bones 
crushed fairly small. 

Charcoal, or wood cinders, are excellent, and are much liked by laying 
hens. They aid digestion, and ward off diseases of digestive organs and 
stomach generally. 

Green food should be given daily, as previously recommended. 

Food for Hess foe Eg© PuoDrcTiON only 

Here the production of numerous eggs is the main point, and the forcing 
effects of any food, ’while it may affect the hens, goes no further as would 
be the case with stock birds. The first feed should be given in the morning 
as soon as it is light enough for the birds to see, and in cool weather, at any- 
rate, should consist of soft food given warm. This may be bran and pollard 
so proportioned as to give a mass which will crumble readily when properly 
mixed with boiling water. Or bran and pollard with a third of ground oats, 
or barley meal, or bran and wheat meal. These may be mixed with hot skim 
milk or water. A little green food may be added, and, if obtainable, scraps 
of meat or rabbit boiled and added with the soup. In Canada excellent re¬ 
sults accrue from the addition of 1 lb. of dried blood to each 10 lb. of meal 
(dry); the blood is, I believe, procurable in Adelaide, and may be used for this 
purpose, although I should view its use for stock birds with suspicion. The 
houses for egg producers must be warm but ventilated, and in cold parts 
the water vessels should be emptied at night, and filled with warm water 
In the morning. For midday, a good supply of green food may be given, and 
three times a week a supply of cut green bone, say an ounce for each hen, 
provided, and on other days a little finely cut raw meat—not too much, 
say a handful to three or four birds. Lazy, inactive hens will not lay—keep 
them occupied. If a shed can bo provided, and floored with wheat chaff, on 
which a handful or two of grain can be scattered, it will keep them busy 
on wet days. In fine weather hoe up a piece of ground for them to scratch 
in; on a large scale a “Firefly” plough, pulled by a stout lad will give grand 
results in a few minutes. Wheat cooked in an oven till it is ivell browned, 
is an excellent food, and may be given for the evening meal on alternate 
nights. Handle your birds at frequent intervals to ascertain If too fat or 
too thin. Provide an ample number of ne«ts for the hens. No male birds 
are required with the laying hens. Where ducks are kept for egg production 
the same feeding, &c., will answer well. Give the grain in a ©hallow vessel 
of water, they can gather it more readily. 

Food for Stock Birds. 

Here a moderate supply of eggs is required so as to produce healthy vigor¬ 
ous chickens. The stock birds may be of the highest quality, but undue forc¬ 
ing and high feeding would tend to losses, which are of small account with 
ordinary hens kept for egg production alone, but which would mean consi¬ 
derable sums if high priced birds. Here we intend to breed and rear for 
our own use, or for sale, for others to breed from, or to supply layers with 
sound constitutions. 
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The better plan is to keep the hens without a male until a fortnight before 
the time when it is proposed to breed from the stud. By this method the 
eggs can be sold at market or elsewhere, and, of course, are infertile. 
The males will also be gaining in vigour and strength while sequestered, 
which Is important, even if for a few weeks only. My method is to ktep 
the stock hens in nice condition, contenting myself with moderate egg pro¬ 
duction till I wish to breed from them, and during that time the feed con¬ 
sists of grain, with occasionally a little soft food. All soft food should be 
mixed with boiling water, but may be given not quite cold, but not hot. When 
breeding time comes a little green cut bone, and a trifle more soft food, to 
which some crushed carob bean and bonemeal are added, soon gives as many 
eggs as are required. Baked wheat may be given regularly. As soon as pos¬ 
sible the soft food is discontinued, and only given with other grain as a 
change. Pepper, egg foods, and all patent concentrated foods have no place 
ai this category, and are better on the manure heap. Sound healthy fooa 
chiefly grain, with bone and shell forming material, &e., will ensure 
sound, healthy chickens. 

Ducks require a lot of soft food, which may have boiled potatoes (if cheap), 
fat, meat, vegetables, Arc., added. As will be seen later on much importance 
is attached to feeding young stock for the purpose it is intended for. 

Geese and turkeys require considerable range, and the stock birds only 
require additional food, say a month prior to breeding time. At other times 
the breeding stock can be kept in fair condition. 

ith attention to housing and the provision of the sundries, and keeping to 
the food bill as directed, eggs can be obtained at any season from stock 
birds, without any undue forcing or the use of health-destroying spices or 
nostrums. 

From such soundly fed stock we may expect the most profitable utility 
birds, and the very best exhibition birds as well. 

Birds bred from exhibition birds are handicapped, as the parents are highly 
fed for show, and then have to be got into normal condition afterwards. Show 
stock is not the most desirable breeding stock—at any rate during the show 
period of its existence. 

Hatching*. 

Natural hatching—i.e., by aid of hens, turkeys, or ducks—is giving way 
largely before tin* modern incubator, which will be dealt with later on. For 
the small breeder, who wishes to breed and rear a few each year for various 
purposes, half a dozen trusty liens will suffice. It is possible to hatch with 
a number in June, a fresh lot in October, and another lot in April; but it must 
be remembered that this heavy stocking requires careful attention to the 
soil of the yards and runs. In the cold parts the stock do not thrive when 
bred in the cold months, and in the hot dry parts it is equally unsatisfactory 
to breed during the hottest months, so some regard must be paid to locality 
and general climatic features. All nests should be on the ground, aa described 
previously under “Hatching Houses.” Do not attempt to put too many eggs 
under the hen, especially during the cold, wet months. If she is unable to 
cover all the eggs completely the result will be a poor hatch, or perhaps total 
loss, because she is constantly changing the positions of the eggs, and each 
in turn, as it reaches the exposed side of the nest, will get chilled, and the 
germ, in consequence, perishes. Then, again. Tf a large hatch results the hen 
treads on several, or she is too small to cover them properly, and they do not 
grow well. 

Set fresh eggs, when obtainable, and wash them, if dirty, before placing 
under the hen. Mark each with ink or garden pencil, and note in a book full 
particulars of hen, date of setting, and due date. Hen eggs. 21 days: ducks, 
28; geese an<f turkeys, 28 to 80. average periods of incubation. In making the 
nest hollow out a shallow depression, sprinkle with a handful of ashes, and 
line with a little soft straw or dry grass. If necessary, during incubation, the 
nest may be remade, and the lining, &c., burnt, if vermin are present. 
Examine the hen carefully for vermin, and, if necessary, use insect powder; 
not on any account kerosine or any strong smelling insecticide. If you have 
a sitting of stale eggs give them to a hen which is going broody, and let her 
have them for a week in her own nest, moving to a more convenient place at 
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night if desired. This will ensure a better percentage than if given to a hen 
with the broody fever fully developed. Stale eggs, to be hatched by a hen or 
in an incubator, must be subjected to a low, slowly rising temperature. This 
1 have proved repeatedly to my own satisfaction. 

All eggs, at a certain period after incubation has begun, should be tested 
for fertility. Night time is most convenient, and there is more leisure to do so 
then with most of us. A common Bismarck lamp, without the shade, is very 
suitable. Procure a piece of cardboard about 8 in. square, and in the centre 
cut an oval hole—not an ellipse—rather smaller than the overage egg. Have 
the lamp glass clean; then hold the egg to the cardboard and approach the 
lamp. With eggs not more than a week old when set, and white shelled, the 
germ is easily discerned by pore oils of average sight after 84 hours; a day or 
two later may be needed for tinted or brown eggs. The embryo will then 
appear somewhat like a red spider with a well-delined semi-opaque nucleus, 
and the branching blood vessels are readily seen. Further examination will 
reveal decided movements, which should always be looked for. A stationary 
embryo denotes something wrong, and when it is stationary and quivers 
when shaken it is evident life has ceased. An infertile egg is clear, and has 
no spider-like embryo visible. Bound blood rings denote infertility, among 
other features. As a rule the air sac will lx* seen at the larger end of the 
egg, although occasionally it is placed elsewhere. The size of the air sac 
when the egg is set demotes its age—the larger the staller the egg. After 
incubation, if the air sac increases in size to a marked extent, it shows lack 
of external moisture and undue evaporation of the watery contents of the 
egg. Up to the fifth or sixth day infertile eggs can be used for cooking, but 
should not be left unused for many days. Where three or four hens are set 
at a time, and there are many infertile eggs, the remaining fertile eggs can 
be taken from one hen, and the other nest given full complements. The odd 
hen can then have a fresh clutch. Do not add eggs after the term of ineuba 
tion has begun, and do not set duck and hens’ eggs in the same nest. 

Turkeys make fine natural incubators, and may be kept at work for several 
months without in any way incommoding or injuring them. A large semi- 
darkened coop is required for them. If not broody (as long as it is a hen 
that has laid and not a maiden pullet), give the hen a glass of port or a table- 
spoonful of whisky and water at night, and put her in the coop on some 
dummy eggs; darken the coop, and leave her till next night; in the majority 
of eases she will be found sitting. Then she may have, according to her 
size, from 15 to 25 eggs; a medium-sized hen is the best. Hens and turkeys 
in coops should leave their nests daily for a feed, a dusting, and to relieve 
nature, and to cool the eggs. If they refuse to quit they must be grasped 
firmly by the legs and body and lifted sideways or backwards from the nest, 
taking care that no eggs are caught and broken. Turkey hens often refuse 
to eat after a time, and must be fed with pellets of meal mixed in a stiff 
paste dipped in water and forced down her throat. This is often a trouble¬ 
some affair. During the absence from the nest an examination can be made 
and any broken eggs removed, and soiled eggs cleaned with warm water, and 
at once dried with a clean soft rag. As a general rule a sitting hen can be 
left severely alone; but with quiet hens, where numbers are sitting, such a 
method of procedure, as suggested, is required. Do not sprinkle the eggs with 
water; the effect is a sudden chill, due to evaporation of the moisture, hastened 
by the warmth of the eggs. In very dry weather the ground round the nest 
may he damped occasionally. When the term is ended the hen should be left 
undisturbed to complete her hatching. If she is restless the first evening all 
chickens hatched may be removed and placed in a box lined with warm mate¬ 
rial, and placed in a warm spot. For 20 hours or so after hatching the chick, 
duckling, &c., requires no food, as Nature has provided for that period. 

Tanning Skins with Fur On.—Chop up some wattle-bark finely, and 
boil it in a copper to extract the tannin. Pour the liquor into a tub, and 
when it has cooled throw in the skins and let them He for a week. Then 
take them out, spread them on a slab, scrape the flesh off, and trim them. 
Then put them back into the tub for another week, after which wash them 
in clean water, and peg them, flesh side out, in a shady place to dry. If 
they become stiff rub them well between the hands, and pull backwards and 
forwards across a smooth pole. 
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COLD STORAGE OP EGOS. 

By R. W. Skkvington, Manager Produce Export Department. 

Regarding the after effect of cold storage on eggs, there is a great deal of 
misconception, which entails almost daily controversy. A general opinion pre¬ 
vailing is that eggs, after removing from the chamber, will very shortly go’bad. 
My reply is—given the proper temperature, everything in the egg is held in 
suspense; it undergoes no change whatever, whether by evaporation or aught 
else, and if new laid when put into the chamber, will, when taken out, keep 
good the usual three or four weeks in winter, and a shorter time in summer, 
or. in other words, if fresh when eggs are put into the chamber they will be 
fresh when taken out. 

For the information of farmers and others desirous of placing eggs in cold 
storage during the summer months the following directions and regulations 
are published. 

Directions. 

In order that eggs may he kept fresh and good for from four to six months 
it is necessary to see that only new laid ones be selected; where possible also it 
is advisable to have them infertile, as when fertile eggs get exposed to a tem¬ 
perature of PS to loo deg. for even a short period, the germ will start into life 
and no subsequent treatment will then avail to give them the quality of 
freshness. Eggs for storage should In* gathered every morning before tlie sun 
has gained strength, and placed at once in the storage boxes in a cool place. 
To attain the highest success, they should be graded as to colour and size, the 
boxes being marked accordingly, rare should also be taken to have the eggs 
perfectly clean and free from unsightly stains. The boxes used should be of 
the ordinary trade size, holding dozen, and packers should see that they are 
made of odourless timber, as eggs are peculiarly liable to absorb tiavours from 
their surroundings. Another important point is to see that the boxes and 
tillers are thoroughly dry before using, otherwise mustiness is almost sure to 
ensue. Beyond the “tillers" of tasteless cardboard, no packing of any kind 
should be used, as the natural moisture exuding from the eggs should be al¬ 
lowed to escape, otherwise a musty flavour is likely to be perceivable when 
the cases are opened. Eggs for storage should be forwarded as soon as pack¬ 
ed, by quick train or steamer, and handled on the way with the greatest care. 

Regulations. 

J. All eggs forwarded for cool storage must be sent, carriage paid (o the 
Port Adelaide I>epot. and a postcard or letter advising dispatch to the mana¬ 
ger's office, Adelaide, at time of forwarding. 

2. The cases will be received and stow'd on the owner’s account, and at his 
sole risk, and the Government will not be responsible for any loss or damage 
said to have occurred while the eggs are in store, from whatever cause arising. 

3. Store receipts will be issued to the owner, or his agent, when the cases 
are deposited, and delivery will only be made on production of such stow* re¬ 
ceipts and payment of all charges for handling and storing, as per schedule 
hereim 

4. Coses must be of the kind known as “patent packers," each holding 3t> 
dozen properly packed in cardboard “fillers. ,, 

Value op Cold Storage. 

Thousands of dozens of eggs have been stored at various freezing works 
on behalf of various owners, with the result that all those conforming to the 
above condition were found i^rfectly sound and fresh at from four to nine 
months from date of storing. The advantage of storing is that when eggs are 
at their lowest they may be put away and kept until markets reach tlielr 
highest, when a profit of from 50 per cent, to 300 per cent, can be realised after 
paying all expenses. 
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Charges. 


Receiving and delivery. 3d. per case. 

Storage per week. 3d. per case. 


Note.—This means that eggs can he stored for 11 weeks at Id. per dozen. 
These charges are payable on delivery. 

.Packing cases and fillers complete may l>e purchased at a cost of about 2/6 
each. 


POLLARDING TREES. 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator op Forests. 

Having on a previous occasion dealt with the question of “pollarding” in 
its general aspects, 1 now propose to go more into particulars as to how 
and when the work may be done to the best advantage. The desire being 
in most instances to secure new growth as soon as possible, the most suitable 
time for pollarding, it is evident, will l>e that in which the tree may usually 
be expected to shoot out most quickly. The same time may not, however, 
suit all trees. If we take the gums under consideration we find that under 
ordinary circumstances they begin to start more vigorous growth in the 
spring, and are usually in good growing order in the summer time, though 
probably they may in some places, where conditions have been favourable, 
have been really growing more or less all through the winter. There seldom 
seems to be a time when gums are really dormant; this question, however, 
though interesting enough, is only connected to a certain extent with the 
subject under immediate consideration, and is referred to in order to show 
that any statements made regarding the growth of gums at any stated time 
are open to modification in accordance with special conditions in particular 
places. It may be inferred from this that the best time for pollarding hi 
one district may not be equally suitable in another. Therefore, every one 
must consider what the conditions under which his trees grow are, and act 
accordingly, if it should seem that any alteration may be* wise in the sugges¬ 
tions now made. They are given on the broad basis of the “greatest good 
to the greatest number,” and therefore deal with the conditions generally 
prevailing. 

With a view to closer observation I have on several occasions pollarded 
sugar gums growing on my own land in Malvern, a suburb south of Adelaide. 
The soil here is a stiff clay loam, with a good retaining subsoil, and gums 
grow exceedingly well. The quickest results have undoubtedly been secured 
in the hot summer months of December, January’, and February; 
then the young growth speedily begins; whereas when the trees 
are pollarded in the autumn it is much later before fresh shoots 
appear. In a stiff land of the kind now referred to warmth is well main¬ 
tained in the summer, whereas in the winter it is not. Where soils are lighter 
in character, like very sandy soils, and are overlying a porous subsoil, they 
may be quite warm enough in the winter time to promote fair growth during 
that period. The winter would also probably be the best time for an ade¬ 
quate supply of moisture to be expected, especially if the rainfall is uncertain; 
these conditions would therefore point to the autumn months as suitable for 
pollarding gums in districts of this character. Between these two examples 
many variations may occur which those possessing the necessary local know¬ 
ledge should be able readily to deal with. In most cases it will be found 
better to start in the spring and summer rather than to delay till autumn, 
as it must be remembered that whereas the fresh tender growth of spring 
will soon experience the warmer weather in which the gums generally thrive, 
the young shoots starting in the autumn, though frequently able to grow 
steadily all through the winter in many places, and under some of our atmos¬ 
pheric conditions, may at any time in our uncertain climate be exposed to a 
hard frost that may cut them hard back, and either destroy the tree entirely 
or severely check the young growth. 

Another matter of importance is that the limbs and trunk of a tree are 
less exposed to injury from damp after being pollarded in the spring and 
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summer than when cut in the autumn, as much of the cut surface may be 
healed over in many eases before winter rains come, whereas when cut in 
autumn they have all the winter to go through. 

If trees require pollarding because they have been injured by heavy winds, 
they must of course be cut clear of broken limbs at once whatever the season 
may be. 

Turning to tin* question of the way in which this work should be done 
it may be stated at the outset that in most cases where trees are pollarded 
the operation is carried out in a manner highly injurious to the trees. Invari¬ 
ably one sees no care whatever taken to prevent the tearing off of bark, <md 
the fracturing and splintering of timber itself. The operator begins in most 
cases to chop with the axe. or to saw, on the upperside of the limb, then, 
as lie cuts through, tin* result is that the weight of the branch, acting with 
increasing power as the cut gets nearer the lower side of the limb, tears off 
a big strip of bark, some way down the part of the limb still remaining on the 
tree, and also breaks away twine of the wood, leaving behind a splintery rough 
wound that will never properly heal, and will in all probability soon make 
the tree an easy prey to some of the minute but insidious foes which do such 
great harm to arboreal vegetation. This is* simply barbarous to any on /v 
lia\ing an intelligent acquaintance with proper arboricultural methods. In 
all caises wiien dealing with any limbs or even smaller branches growing at 
any angle out of the perpendicular, the proper way is first to 

make an undercut for a short distance, and then to cut on the 

upper side a little farther from the main trunk than the under¬ 
cut. This prevents the tearing away of any part of the limb 
and the laceration of the bark, and after the main bulk of wood and 
foliage lias thus been cut off, the small part remaining between the two 
cuts cau easily be cut off in such a way as to leave a clean evenly cut surface, 
surrounded by a well-trimmed bark that will readily admit of the wounds 
being healed in the quickest possible manner, and result In an even growth 
of young shoots. In pollarding the main trunk of any tree as a single stem 

the cut should not be made horizontally at right angles to the ascending axis. 

This ■would expose a level surface, and on this when rain fell water would rest 
for a longer or shorter period, some of which would ultimately soak down 
into the cellular structure* of the wood, and thus pave the way for the forma¬ 
tion of a favourable “nidus” or resting place for the spores or germs of 
the different fungi which do so much harm to timber. 

If. however, the cut be made in a slanting manner, the rain will run off from 
tin* surface thus formed if it be even and smooth, and in this way lessen the 
danger of decay, already indicated. 

In figure 1, the position and direction of the cut suggested, is indicated from 
A to 11. Figure 2 gives a rough idea of a suitable (Shape for pollarding a 
tree where tin* branches are treated and not the main trunk. Cutting them 
at a, a. a, will give a wider head, and at b, b, b, a closer; the selection of 
the position i>s a matter of opinion for the owner of the trees. Figure 3 shows 
where the undercut should lie made at A, and the top cut at B. Figure 4 
shows a tree butchered not pollarded. Ths is not a creation of a vivid im¬ 
agination but lias been copied by the wu-iter from an actual tree stump stand¬ 
ing in a suburb of Adelaide, as a striking monument to the genius of the 
operator. B and A indicate points where the commonest faults of topping 
or pollarding occur, the bark having been all torn off from A to C, and splin¬ 
ters left at B. Figure 5 shows how the tree should be left if properly treat¬ 
ed. In a few 7 instnees a really skilful man may make a good job of this kind 
of work, w 7 ith a light axe or a long-handled toinahawrk, but as a rule a good 
saw* will do the work far better. The removal of the higher limb first is a 
step of common prudence that needs no amplification, and the use of a strong 
rope will at once suggest itself to a practical man as a valuable aid in easing 
the fall of the detached limbs, when fastened to others conveniently situated. 
Asa useful dressing after cutting, coal tar should be applied, especially on the 
larger cut surfaces. Its antiseptic properties tend to preserve the wood, and 
also act as a deterrent to insect and fungoid pests. In a few cases it may 
be replaced by good paint with advantage, however, but for gums it does well 
enough Much more could be written on this point, but the object of those 
remarks has been to simplify the matter as far as possible. 
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EXPORT OF APPLES AND PEARS. 

Mr. K. Burney Young reports as follows on tlie apples and pears shipped 
to the London Produce Depot last season:— 

“As I have already mentioned a considerable quantity of the apples were 
very small, though their condition was generally pretty good. Some 
of the pears arrived in good condition and realised from 20/ to 23/, but the 
average* is very greatly reduced by the large proportion of pears which 
arrived in bad condition, many cases being worthless. A similar fate 
lief oil the grafts, those winch arrived in good condition realised 10/ to 18/, 
but a large quantity arrived in very bad condition owing I presume to their 
being packed a little over ripe, as sonic grapes by the same ships arrived 
in good condition, and there was no fault to be found with the packing. I 
noticed some faults in the grading of the apples which growers should be 
careful to avoid, large and small apples should on no account be parked to¬ 
gether. Some buyers require only medium sized apples, and they would 
give more for a case containing all medium size than if half the apples are 
large. In a similar manner those buyers u ho wish to have fine fruit do not 
want the smaller, consequently the sale price is spoilt for both classes of 
buyers through improper grading. The long shaped case for packing seems 
to he preferred on the market to the shorter and wider case, and as the South 
Australian apples have usually been packed in the long eases it would be 
better to adhere to them.” 

The following table gives particulars of the prices realised by the different 
varieties of apples and pears shipiiod through the depot:— 


Apples 


965 

eases 

623 

44 

427 

u 

427 

44 

25S 

(i 

213 

M 

138 

4 4 

109 

44 

82 

44 

78 

“ 

75 

.4 

60 


58 

44 

52 

• 4 

50 

44 

470 
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of Cleopatra averaged 12/. 

Dunn’s Seedling averaged 12/8. 

Stone Pippin averaged lo/7. 

Rome Beauty averaged 11/2. 

Beinottc du Canada averaged 8/3. 

London Pippin averaged 10/8. 

Jonathan averaged 11/4. 

Rymer averaged 9/. 

Stunner Pippin averaged 9/11. 

Dumelow Seedling averaged 12/9. 

Strawberry Pippin averaged 10/. 

Bismark averaged 9/1. 

Five Crown Pippin averaged 9/8. 

Winter Majetin averaged 7/11. 

Shockley averaged 13/. 

of different kinds in small lots brought from 15/ per 
case downwards, some kinds averaging as low as 
0/1 per case. 


Pears. 

203 cases Vicar of iVinkfieid averaged 6/7. 
20 “ Glou Morceau averaged 12/11. 

7 ** Uvedale St. Germain averaged 8/3. 

4 •• Winter Nelis averaged 5/6. 

1 “ Josephine de Malines averaged 8/. 


Poisoning Foxes.—Foxes are not so easily poisoned now as they were a few 
years ago. A good plan is to kill a iamb, and cut off baits, being careful to 
use a fork, so as to avoid handling the bait. Poison each bait with a small 
quantity of strychnine. Then take the head of the sheep, singe it well in a 
fire, and have it drawn along the line you want to poison; follow closely 
with the baits, dropping them in tussocks or ferns, or rough grass, so that the 
crows may not find all of them. The fox will follow the trail of the singed 
sheep’s head, and is nearly certain to pick up the poison. 
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SPRAYING TESTS FOR CODLIN MOTH. 

During the month tjie Chief Inspector of Fruit has completed arrangements 
in connection with the proposed demonstrations of the efficacy of arsenical 
spraying for the suppression of codlin moth. The following orchards have been 
accepted for this work:— 

A portion consisting of about 5 acres of Mr. Elliot Haunaford’s apple or¬ 
chard at Chain of Ponds. These trees are about 18 years old, and are typical 
of the orchard trees as grown in the hills. At Houghton, part of Mr. Marinus 
Manglian's sixteen-year-old apple plantation has been secured. A strip of 
about o acres will be sprayed through the middle of the block. These trees 
are grown somewhat under the height of the average hill’s apple tree. They 
are clean-stertmied and well attended, but notwithstanding this the fruits 
were badly affected with moth last year, and tjje owner calculated that quite 
half the apples were infested. Tills orchard* is alongside the main north¬ 
eastern road to Gmueraelia, and easy of access to those interested. Besides 
this, it is located in the centre of a large area planted with apple trees. At 
Suininertown the orchard of Mr. E. W. Percival has been secured. There are 
slightly over 300 trees of pear, apple, and quince in this garden. They are 
comparatively large trees, and rather higher than one would wish for rapid 
manipulation, but they will doubtless receive a thorough treatment. This or¬ 
chard is also admirably situated to enable a large number of applegrowers 
who pass along this road to the city markets to see the results without loss 
of time. At Forest Range, another rising centre in fruit production, about 2] 
acres of Mr. J. Vicars’ well-kept orchard, will be treated. These trees are 
growing in rich land, and have made splendid growth, and produced much fine 
fruit. They are well attended in respect to scraping, bandaging, &<*. At Picca¬ 
dilly Mr. Shantz has placed a portion of liis orchard at the disposal of the de¬ 
partment, and his usual methodical painstaking habits will doubtless ensure 
accurate results in the end. The trees are larger than should be grown where 
codlin moth has to be combated, but Mr. Sliantz has paid good care to the 
cleaning, &e. This is located in the middle of a large applegrowing district 
where the showery conditions cause the Fusielndiums to be very destructive, 
and it is proposed to use a combination of Bordeaux mixture and arsenite of 
soda. 

In tin* Stanley district the codlin moth pest is pretty widely spread, but on 
the whole the orchards are as yet but lightly attacked. At Pemvortlifim Mr. 
Charles Beaumont has arranged to spray three plots, each containing about r>0 
apple trtH‘s, which have been selected from the worst Infected portion of his 
orchard. These tre><s are wellgrown, and In full bearing, being about ten 
years old, and consist of most of the best export varieties. At Stanley Flat 
the orchard of Mr. J. Christiana has been offered, and one plot containing 
about 120 wellgrown apple trees lias tjcen chosen as typical of the whole. 
These are clean-stemmed, wellgrown specimens of ten-year-old apple trees, 
and as yet are but lightly infested with the moth. 

In the Angaston district a portion of the orchard of Mr. Walter Sage has 
been secured. Mr. Sage was one of the pioneer “sprayers” for fungus diseases 
in South Australia, and doubtless will carry out the work very accurately. The 
trees are wellgrown, and of normal size, for the district. They have been 
carefully scraped, and the orchard receives good cultivation. 

In all eight exjierlmental plots will be treated, and in each case a fair num- 
l)er of varieties have been included. Arrangements have been made with a 
wh else sale firm of .chemists to prepare the stock solution of arsenite of soda, 
and its purity, though guaranteed, will be tested by the Departmental Analyst. 
Full instructions will be given in print to each experimentor, and personal 
supervision in the carrying out of the work will be given either by Mr. Quinn 
or some of his officers as far as practicable. 

In each instance a local committee of fruitgrowers will be asked to watch 
the progress of the work, and give an independent report at the conclusion of 
the tests. I he owner in each case will be supplied with a book in which he 
will be asked to record the dates of each spraying, a short account of the 
weather prevailing at the time of applying, and during the intervals between 
the sprayings. The weekly gatherings of fallen fruits will be carefully sort- 
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od, anil a record kept of the quantities of moth-damaged and non-infected 
specimens thus collected. At tlie harvesting of each kind a similar record will 
be kept. It is proposed to apply not more than five sprayings, and the usual 
bandaging system will be followed. In each block a number of check trees 
will be left unsprayed, but these will be bandaged in the ordinary manner, as 
it is deemed desirable to show what advantage the spraying gives over the ban¬ 
daging system now in vogue. The fruits from these trees kept as checks will, of 
course, be recorded quite separately from the rest, and in each case average 
trees'of each variety in the block will be selected as checks. The reason small 
areas have been selected is because accurate records of the numbers of moth- 
infected and sound fruits are absolutely necessary if reliable conclusions are 
to be drawn from these tests. As the owners have arranged to gather up and 
do most of the sorting in connection therewith it would not be fair to ask them 
to undertake the gigantic task implied in dealing with the produce of a large 


MILDURA NOTES. 

To lie isolated and cut olT from railway communication by 150 miles of bush 
roadway, lias been the usual experience of Mildura during the winter months 
of low river level, but river communication lias hardly been restored at all 
this season. Storekeepers’ stocks have run very low, and fodder has been at 
famine prices. Fortunately the bulk of the dried and citrus fruits have been 
got away. The citrus crop was a very short one, otherwise there must have 
been a groat amount of fruit left to waste, ('itrus prices have been excellent, 
very much better than those prevailing during the previous two seasons. The 
carry-over of tin* UMfl raisin pack has been disposed of, and prospects for the 
speedy sale of this last season’s fruit are good. The Victorian Engineer-in- 
Cliief, Mr. Keimick, announces the expected completion by the new year of 
the Mildura line as far as Lake Hattah, about 40 miles from here, and anti¬ 
cipates extension to Mildura by about next April. 

Mildura having been declared free from phylloxera, the prohibition of the 
Importation into the district of vines and trees from other parts of Victoria 
has been obtained at the instance of the local Horticultural Society. TTnder 
the auspices of the same society experimental nursery plots for American 
resistant vines have been established. To minimise risk of introducing phyl¬ 
loxera along with resistant vines, cuttings only were introduced, 100 of each 
of various kinds, and It is proposed to raise sufficient vines from these to 
gradually supply the requirements of the settlement At present the work 
is purely experimental, and an endeavour will be made to ascertain species 
and varieties best suited to the varying conditions of soil within our settle¬ 
ment area. 

Papers have been contributed to the Horticultural Society during its win¬ 
ter session, by Mr. II. E. Barnes, urging the necessity for closer co-operation 
among growers for the profitable disposal of produce; by Mr. Grossmann, 
giving the result of observations on the fruit industry made, in the course of a 
tour round the world; and by Mr. M. J. Paul, a former orangegrower and 
merchant of Jaffa, on the cultivation and marketing of citrus in foreign 
parts. In this paper the formation of a Citrus Growers* Association, for the 
regulation of the market supply of the fruit was advocated. Various prun¬ 
ing demonstrations were given during the winter by arrangement of the 
society. Great interest was shown in the sultana pruning. The two methods 
most in vogue here fire the rod-pruned Thomery spaller and the Sylvoz cor¬ 
don. Among growers of experience opinion is very strongly in favour of 
the former, achieved results showing that it is the better adapted of the two 
for the production of early crop from young vines, and that returns are hea¬ 
vier than from the cordon. For the Zante currant, on the other hand, the spur- 
pruned cordon has been proved to be the simplest and best paying method out 
of many tried. 

There has been little planting tills winter except with sultanas, and some 
hundreds of acres of these vines must have been planted. The supply of 
nursery stock, in this line, proved to be altogether inadequate to the demand. 
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Not much hay is grown here as a rule. This year about 600 acres are 
under crop, ami most of it looks exceedingly well, and will shortly be 
ready for cutting. About two tons per acre is an average crop here. Owing 
to the groat shortage of fodder there has been a lot of planting done in 
drills among young vines this season. A certain amount of wheat and 
oats has been put in during the lout month, after the winter watering, which 
ran through duly and August. Barley has not been obtainable of late, 
and the maize supply has been very short, maize commanding m high as 
ten shillings per bushel. The spring pumping starts in the first week of 
October. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

Although ait the present time the trees hold out no signs of distress, every 
fruitgrower knows only too well how deficient in moisture his subsoil is. 
To enable the trees to carry their crops to maturity requires much moisture, 
hut to enable them, either simultaneously with or after the crop is gathered, 
to develop good healthy wood on which the crops of the succeeding seasou 
must be borne, demands a much more abundant supply. The season, in 
many parts of this State, has become so far advanced, that if the past is 
any guide, not much more soaking rain can be anticipated. The sun is 
powerful now, and evaporation rapid, so that the penetrating action of spring* 
or summer, showers is far less than a similar fall during the cool clouded 
days of w inter. In pretty well all parts of the State the surface of the soil 
which has remained roughly dug or ploughed should now* be broken down 
with the cultivator into a fine tilth. The finer the particles composing this 
tilth the more will the loss of moisture be stayed; the more crusty or cloddy 
it is allowed to remain, the more rapidly will the moisture pass from the 
subsoil into the air. Experimental fists have shown that if this stirred 
layer of pulverised soil be made four or five Inches in depth the check to 
evaporation is increased. During these dry seasons there is no side of orch¬ 
ard work demands more attention than this subject of conservation of soil 
moisture. If, by exercising the means indicated above, we store up all 
the available rainfall during winter and do all our knowledge can suggest 
to arrest its escape as the warm days of spring and summer come around, 
we must secure the greatest benefit to our trees from the possibilities at hand. 
A supply of moisture, which is constantly retarded as it rises to the rooting 
area, will yield a natural and regular supply to the tree, and permit a steady 
progressive movement throughout its organs. Tt also tends to keep the roots 
down iti a layer of soil where more equable conditions prevail. Its action Is 
continuous and not spasmodic, and in this it differs from any supply of mois¬ 
ture applied by surface Irrigation during the season of enormous evaporation 
which marks our summer months here. It also possesses the advantage of 
maintaining a much more desirable texture in the soil as far as its physical 
characteristics are concerned. The implements used in keeping this mulch 
intact and loose should not turn or ridge the surface. Although it is desirable 
to retain a fiat surface exposed to the air, the under surface of this mulch 
should be as irregular as it is possible to make it. The use of a harrow or 
cultivator, whose teetli travel to an even depth through the soil, tends to form 
a fiat, hard subsurface—a temporary “hard pan”—w*hich may become permar 
nent unless the succeeding winter cultivation be deep and thorough. Flat- 
soled tines will produce this effect very quickly, and are now being discarded 
by many orchard! sts. 

As the young growths upon newly planted trees lengthen out, careful atten^ 
tion to disbudding will prove useful in shaping the body. A good rank growth 
is desirable on all such tree**, as every leaf indicates increased health and 
strength. The absolute suppression of shoots is scarcely desirable at this 
period, wiien we are anxious to re-establish the balance which prevailed before 
the tree was removed from the nursery. Unless they are very crowded to¬ 
gether the shoots not desired in framing the arms of the tree should therefore 
only have their terminal sappy points pinched out. This will give a temporary 
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check to them, mid allow those more desirable to get a good lead. As often as 
tlieRe undesirable branches appear to menace the supremacy of those selected 
to form the tree, they should be pinched in this manner. At the succeeding 
winter’s pruning these may be entirely removed or treated to turn them into 
fruiting wood. As there has been much severe pruning done among trees of 
a mature age during the past winter, strong growth must follow as a matter 
of course. If time can be spared to go through and pinch back those best 
situated and carefully rub out the surplus shoots while they are yet sappy, the 
energies of the tree may be directed into useful limbs, and much winter prun¬ 
ing avoided. Unless these lopped tires are carefully thinned during the next 
season or two their future condition will be woikc than tin* past. Much 
“pitted*’ fruit may be expected upon apple fixes where the varieties subject to 
this disease have been heroically pruned. 

The novice ihhhI not hesitate to transplant citrus trees, passion fruit vines, 
or guavas at present, providing general care is observed. In connection with 
the citrus trees the young sappy shoots should be pinched or out off before tlie 
trees are lifted. The intimate connection between these extremities of the 
top and the feeding outside fringe of the roots which will be broken in Hie 
shifting, renders their removal imperative. To ensure success the top 
should be cut back in proportion to llie loss of roots. This loss is not to be 
gauged by the actual quantity cut away, but the condition of those remaining 
should be fully considered. Even though the soil be rich the planter will find 
much to be gained by spreading some thoroughly decayed farmyard manure 
around the roots. If this is not available a slight sprinkling of sulphate of 
ammonia -2 or .‘1 oz. mixed m with the hnoly broken soil which will bo placed 
around the roots will prove a fairly good substitute. The organic manure is 
preferable on account of its moisture-holding character. All trees'should re¬ 
ceive a good watering immediately on being set out. and as soon as the soil 
is dry enough to be worked llte watering treneli should In* forked up and the 
dry soil spread in again in a finely pulverised condition. 

It is a good time to bud over large citrus trees that have proved unprofit¬ 
able. In (’alifornia much success has followed this work when done on a 
large scale. The practice adopted there has been to insert the buds into the 
main arms near to their junctions with the stem. The buds are put m in 
spring. They are not pushed down into the matrix made in the bark, as is 
done in ordinary budding, but are pushed up into a matrix made by making 
the T-shaped cut upside down. The wounds and buds are covered with wax d 
bands, such as we adopt in grafting. After the buds “take*' the tops of ilie 
limbs are removed. Sometimes this is done at once, and the trunks and 
stumps are whitewashed against sunscald. Others prefer removing the tops 
gradually. The buds are taken from rounded shoots, and triangular wood or 
thorny buds avoided. 

In late districts grafting will be carried out by ordinary methods, where 
scions are procurable. Hark-grafting is usually the most successful method to 
follow at this somewhat late period. Although not generally practised, there 
is no reason why, with the exercise of proper care, woody scions should not 
be cut and inserted during the growing season, as buds are out and Inserted. 
The drawback to bark-grafting is the ease with which the growing scions are 
broken off during the lirst two or three years. This difficulty may be over¬ 
come by fastening a stake to the old stock, so that it stands up against and 
parallel to the scion. To this the growing scion is tied securely, and should be 
kept tied for two or three seasons. A good secondary help is found in pinching 
out the growing points of the shoots on the scion from time to time. This 
gives a temporary check, and increases the robust character of the growth. If 
not done the shoots grow top heavy and sway about, thus increasing the 
danger of dislocation. In the case of large stocks, a good number of the 
shoots arising therefrom should be retained for a season or two. They will 
shelter the stem from the’ sun, assist in an equal diffusion of sap. and thus 
keep all parts alive and healthy. They also assist in the vegetative functions 
of the tree, enabing the top to utilise the large root system and keep It alive 
and active. If they tend to overreach or outgrow the scions then judicious 
pinching should be reverted to from time to time. The healing over of wounds 
upon the stock is most important and they should be dressed annually with 
paint or wax to keep out decay until the growing callus envelops them. 
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The spring season starts many garden pests into activity. Until the dry, 
settled, hot weal lier sets in the black aphis of the peach will be likely to 
cause trouble. These insects are very troublesome owing to their rapid breed* 
ing habits, and to the difficulty of bringing any spray into direct contact 
with their bodies after the leaves afford them shelter. There are several well- 
tried spray washes, viz., kerosine emulsion, resin wash, and tobacco and soap 
wash being most generally used. Of these I prefer the latter, as the materials 
are obtainable anywhere, and the method of manufacture simple and rapid. 
An ordinary stick of strong black tobacco and about double its weight of 
common soap will make a kerosine bucketful (four gallons) of very effective 
wash, if boiled together in the usual way. This kills by contact only, a*hd 
must be thrown upon the insects. Either of these washes will kill, but the 
secret of success lies in several sprayings being given in quick succession. 

The black and red scales of the citrus trees will start into active operations. 
The former frequents the midribs of the leaves to a great extent when in the 
flat reddish-brown stage, and as a rule their presence is indicated by the sooty 
appearance of the foliage or by numerous ants crawling about the tree stem. 
The resin wash or kerosine emulsion will kill these young black scales very 
quickly, and the soot will peel off naturally in time. These black scales and 
the olive green aphides are often responsible for the curling disfigured leave® 
found upon the orange trees, and they often absorb the nourishment from 
the young tips, which should go to develop the flowers for the coming season's 
crop. The red scale is more difficult to destroy, and if resin wash be used as 
a spray better results are likely to be obtained at a later date, when the 
insects are more generally on the move. No doubt, in the course of time, the 
fumigation tent and the fumes of cyanide or some other deadly gas will re¬ 
place these washes in the destroying of all suctorial ihsects that attach them¬ 
selves to the trees. It is far more thorough in its action, but at present the 
outlay for tents, &c., debars many from adopting these means. 

In wet localities, or should the spring prove showery, the apple, pear, and 
apricot fruits will be kept much cleaner from fungus “scabs” if a second 
application of Bordeaux mixture be made. The strength should be weaker 
than that used when the trees are devoid of leaves. It is also of greater 
importance to use only perfectly fresh quicklime at this stage, otherwise the 
leaves will be burnt and the fruits “rusted.” A strength of 1 It), of bluestone 
and 1 lb. of fresh lime to each 10 gallons of water will not do injury to the 
foliage if these precautions are taken. 

There is great promise of a general trial being given to the arsenite of soda 
spray for the destruction of codlin moth during the coming season. This is 
dealt with in a separate Item in this number. No time should be lost in re¬ 
moving and cleansing old bands and scraping off rough bark, cutting off pro¬ 
jections from broken limbs and other winter refuges for injurious insects. The 
fruit store should also continue to receive attention in thq direction of securing 
the moths before they escape into the open. The general lowering of the 
height of the trees, which has been undertaken almost throughout the State 
during the past winter, is a very important step In the direction of controlling 
this p mt. With trees of a manageable height, by means of spraying, ban¬ 
daging, and piciting infected fruits as far as practicable early In the season, 
there is much hope, that, favourable as the climate may be to Its propagation, 
this pest will cease to be the bugbear which has filled our applegrowers with 
apprehension for years past. 


Lampks.—This is not a disease.—It is merely a swollen condition of the 
palate bars, immediately behind the upper intfls&tVand is the natural conse¬ 
quence and accompaniment of teething. For treatment, the gums may be 
scarified with a lancet, but this is not always necessary. Very often a few 
bran mashes, with a little common skit or nitrate of'potash, will effect a 
cure; or you might try rubbing on a little dry burnt alum after giving the 
horse a dose of laxative medicine. If anything more is required, allow the 
animal i oz. of bicarbonate of potash in his drinking water twice daily. The 
old practice of burning out lampas is now a criminal offence in most coun¬ 
tries. 
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NOTES ON VEGETABLE CROWING FOR OCTOBER. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

On the open pilains country the attention of the vegetable grower is now 
turned to the sowing and planting of summer crops. In the deep gullies 
of the hills the soil is only sufficiently dry and warm to permit planting 
similar vegetables to those grown on the plains during the winter and early 
spring. Without appliances such as glass frames, or other warmth-collecting 
structures, being pflaced around each plant, it is httle use sowing or planting 
melons until the temperature of the soil begins to rise to an appreciable de¬ 
gree. Melons thrive best in soils rich in thoroughly decomposed organic 
matter. A good ootnpost for them is made by throwing all kinds of veget¬ 
able substances, such as weeds and grass clippings, mixed with droppings 
from animafls, into a pit and allowing the mixture to decay for a season until 
It will cut out Mack and firm. Failing this, well rotted farmyard manure 
should be secured. Melons sometimes prove profitable on lands from which 
a crop of some kind has been taken, which received a heavy dressing of 
manure at its planting time. There are two methods commonly adopted in 
preparing ground for melons. One consists of digging holes, into the soil 
of which the compost or manure is w'orked. The second consists of spread¬ 
ing the manure iu strips live or .six feet wide and digging or ploughing it 
into the ground. The seeds are then sown in the holes or in drills along 
the strips which received the dressing of manure. The latter method would 
appear to meet the rambling habits of the roots, because they spread almost 
as widely as the creeping steins above ground. Three or four seeds should 
be placed m each spot# and these may be from three to six feet apart ac¬ 
cording to the trailing habit of the variety. As soon as the seeds are sown 
they should be covered with broken decayed manure or sand, and the sur¬ 
rounding surface mude l<x>se and tine. 

Edible podded l>eans—commonly called French beans—should be sown now. 
These like a well prepared loam formed of a fair mixture of sand, clay, and 
organic matter, with a fair proportion of lime included. If the soil has 
become dry, give it a good soaking several days before digging it. Sow 
in drills say one foot apart, with the seeds dropped from two to six inches 
apart, just according to the germinating power of the seeds. If a large area 
Is to be sown it may l>e wortli while taking a couple of dozen seeds indis¬ 
criminately from the stock, soaking them for several hours in water which 
was pretty hot wiicn poured over them, and then placing the seeds between 
the folds of a bit of damp blanket iu a warm room to germinate. It may 
l>e necessary to damp the blanket each day. By this test much disappoint¬ 
ment may be avoided if the seeds are of an unknown age. The whole of 
the seeds may l>e soaked if a rapid germination is desired. In such a case 
they should be allowed to stand for an hour or two after the water Is poured 
off. This allows the testa nr skin to toughen slightly, and without such a 
precaution the seedlobes may break asunder while being handled from seed 
vessel to the soil. Before sowing the seeds sprinkle a little superphosphate in 
the drill to help the plants later ou. The seeds should be covered with some 
loose compost—a mixture of tine manure and sand is good—to a depth of 
about an inch. If the soil is fairly moist no water should be applied until 
the plants appear above the surface. 

Among the dwarf kinds suited to the open dry country the Canadian Won¬ 
der is still a favourite. It gives a good pod but takes a long time to come 
Into bloom. The Emperor William and Dwarf Caseknife are more rapid. 
It is a good plan to sow a few rows of each kind at the same operation, as 
they will then come on In fair rotation. 

Although tomatoes may be sowm in the open ground, such a practice is 
not advisable excepting Tate in the season. The young pfl&nts when set out 
should be sheltered from the cold winds. A very ingenious shelter is made 
by cutting a kerosine tin into two parts in a diagonal direction and length¬ 
ways, leaving the square top of the tin on one piece and the bottom attached 
to the other. In the angle a stake is nailed which projects below the open 
end or bottom of the tin. This projecting stake is forced Into the ground 
and the tin forms a shelter wall on two sides and on top. The stake is 
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pulled up gradually as the growing top of the plant rises under the tin. Toma¬ 
toes .do not prove profitable.if grown.in soils very rich in organic matter.' A 
moderate quantity is valuable, but much increases the vegetative portions of 
the plant to the detriment of fruit setting. Potash and phosphates are valu¬ 
able, and these may be given in the forms of superphosphates, wood ashes, or 
muriate of potash. 

In small gardens in hot dry localities, where water is available for irri¬ 
gating, silver beet may be grown throughout the summer. It Is a good sub¬ 
stitute for spinach or cabbage, and will thrive at a time of the year when 
these cannot be produced in an ordinary garden. Sow the seeds in drills, 
enriching the soil with organic manures. The red beet is also a good summer 
vegetable, and may be produced in most gardens throughout the year by 
making sowings in selected spots. The turnip rooted varieties give the best 
results in the hot months, as they grow into a use full size more rapidly than 
the longer and deeper rooted kinds. These like a loose soil which has been 
dressed heavily with farmyard manure the season before. Fresh manure 
causes them to send out too many secondary rm»ts. 

Growing crops of potatoes should l>e hilled up, or the soil loosened between 
the rows. The surface of the soil between all growing crops should be 
forked or hoed up as much as practicable to kill weeds and conserve mois¬ 
ture. 

Watch aill tomatoes and melons growing under shelter for the appearance 
of aphides. Curled leaves usually indicate their presence. If found, spray 
the imder sides with weak soap and tobacco wash, and give fresh air and 
encouragement to the plants to make good growth. 

Look to the saving of seeds from cabbage and cauliflower plants. 

T)o not l>e too hard on asparagus beds unless the plants are exceptionally 
strong. A good dressing of superphosphate and kaiult. covered by a mulch 
of decayed farmyard manure will help the plants to make a strong recovery 
after the cutting season. 

Rhubarb plants would be much strengthened by the addition to the soil of 
a good dressing of superphosphate, combined with a 'little sulphate of am¬ 
monia, more particularly if in dry places these can be washed well into the 
ground by irrigation. A top dressing of rotted stable manure will also prove 
very valuable under such conditions. 


HOW TO AVOID THE NECESSITY OF DIGGING 
UNDER FRUIT-TREES. 

By E. F. McBain, Coonowarra. 

It is not my intention to deal exhaustively with the cultivation of fruit- 
trees, but simply to detail that part of the subject which, so far as 1 am 
aware, has hitherto not received the attention which it deserves. 

The usual practice followed in the cultivation of fruit-trees is to give a 
good ploughing in one direction between the rows of trees—ploughing as 
close to the trees as possible— and then cross ploughing at right angles to 
the first. This method usually leaves a piece of ground under each tree 
about 8 or 10 ft. square, which has to be dug with the spade. If we take 
an average of 8 ft. square under each tree in an orchard of 80 acres, such 
as we have at Coonawarra, there will be about 12 acres left for the spade. 
To dig 12 acres with the spade under the branches of the trees and in 
sticky soil is a serious undertaking, and it was to avoid this hand labour 
as far as possible that I invented a simple method by which practically the 
whole of the ground in an orchard can be cultivated with the plough and 
scarifier, and thus reduce hand labour to a minimum. 

All that is necessary in addition to the ordinary orchard implements is 
a reversible plough and a long beam. 

Assuming that the trees are planted in rows 20 ft. apart, first of all pro¬ 
cure a 6 In. x 2 In. Oregon beam 18 ft. long. Then get a reversible plough 
for the right-hand side, and an ordinary South Bend plough for the left-hand 
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side, Uhl fasten these 4 to eaeh end of the beam by slipping the loop of a 
chain over the end of the beam, and attaching the other end of the chain 
to the plough, about A ft. away. Then fasten the horses to a looped chain 
fixed ovr tin* l*»am at about 5 ft. from each end, and with two men with 
a rein and a plough each everything is ready for a start. The ploughs fixed 
as described will throw a furrow away from the stems of the trees, and 
when tills has lieen done throughout the whole block there is an open fur¬ 
row left along each row, leaving the stems of the trees bare. The ploughs 
should now la* changed so as to throw the other way, and the next round 
throws the soil back on to (lie trees again. Slip the loops of the chains 
about b inches towards the centre of the twain, and throw’ on another furrow% 
and repeat tills till you are out of the way of the branches, wdien the ordi¬ 
nary teams may he put on to finish the work. The scarifiers can be worked 
in the same way as the ploughs, and with the soil in such excellent condition 
as it is this season- no weeds not only is practically all the hand labour 
done away with, but the work of the second ploughing can be done by the 
scarifiers. 

1 have tried this system at. ('oonnwarra this season, and it w’orks admirably. 
The horses an* kept from injuring the trees, and with a little alteration the 
handles ot the ploughs will go under the branches of the trees, and, a 3 
(me of tiie ploughmen remarked, “you ran scrape the bark off the trees.” 

Ity allowing the horses to pull from a point on each side of the centre of 
til.* beam, all swinging of the beam is avoided. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of publishing in the “ Journal *' the dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates of their next 
meeting in time for publication. 


Bkam’U Date of Meeting. | Branch. j Date of Meeting 


Amyton 

Oct. 16 


Morphett Vale 

.. Oct. 7, 

Nov. 4 

Arthurton 

16 


! Mount Compass 

11 


Balakluva 

6, 

Nov. 8 

Nantawarra 

15, 

Nov. 12 

Burra 

10 


Narridy 

25 


Caltowie . . 

13 

i 

Norton’s Summit 

17, 

Nov. 14 

Cherry Cardens 

14 

Nov. 11 1 

Orroroo 

17 


Clare 

17 

14 ; 

Port Broughton 

13 


Crystal Brook 

18 


Port Elliot 

18, 

Nov. 15 

Kudunda 

13 

j Port Lincoln 

17 


Finniss 

6, 

Nov. 3 ■ Port Piric 

18 

22 

Forest Range 

16, 

13 | 

Pyap 

15 

12 

Gawler River 

17. 

1 

Rhine Villa 

11 

15 

Hahndorf 

18 

! 

Rich man’s Creek 


17 

Hartley .. | 

17 

i 

Riverton 

11 

15 

Inkerman .. 

14 

i 

Saddle worth 

17 


Kaumantoo ... 

17 

l 

Stansbury 

4, 

Nov. 1 

Kingston 

4, 

Nov. 1 

Stockport 

13 


Koolunga 

16, 

18 

Sttathalbyn 

...; 20 


Lyndocn 

16 


Swan Reach 

18 


Maitland 

4, 

Nov. 1 

Tatiara 

11 


M annum 

17 


Willunga 

.. 1 4 

Nov. 1 

Meadows 

13, 

Nov. 17 

Wilmington 

...j 15 

12 

Morgan 

11 


Yankalilla 

3 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

'Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report on October 1:~ 

Climatic condition® proved very favourable for September, although no real soaking 
rains fell, excepting in a few favoured districts in the hills. The weather, however, 
during the early half of the month being cool aa well as mod at. brought along crop® 
and pastures nicely in the southern, central, and 'lower north-, but. a® we stated 
last month, nothing could save the dry agricultural areas this season, though the light 
rains will give a bit of feed in some favoured spots there. In the other parts named, 
however, prospects now lead to the expectation of fair crops being reaped if no seri¬ 
ous mishap should occur this side of harvest time. Northern pastoralists are still 
•crying out for rain, and unless it oomes before the hot weather really sets in must 
give us trouble. 

The unproved outlook in the older settled agricultural districts through the timely 
rams is causing a better feeling among country traders, which is reflected in the city 
to a alight extent, though the failure of the season over extensive areas in the north 
must adversely affect the year's financial results with all classes. Things continue 
flat dn mip'*g circles. 

It is thought by some that the breads tuffs market in idurope is not likely to affect 
Australian wheatgrovvers during the next season, a*< stocks here are about eaten out, 
and the prospects are not very bright for our having any surplus for shipment from 
the coming harvest even m the exhorting State® of South Australia and Victoria. 
Still it is interesting to know English buyers are already regretting that dry Aus¬ 
tralian wheat is not likely to be coming forward to mix with their sample, which 
this season ir unusually moist. The bountiful crops in America, especially Canada, 
will probably keep values down, so that shipments, if any, from the Commonwealth 
are likely to be very light. .During the month Sydney has continued to draw upon 
Victoria and this State for wheat, so that values in Melbourne advanced to 4/9, whilst 
some 15,000 bags were sent from here at 4/8A f.o.b. A dullness, however, has smee 
set in, and the market a.t moment is lifeless, owing to a check in export demand, and 
local millers not being anxious buyers. The September rains caused Sydney orders 
for forage to blanker, but demand' from W.A. for bran has reawakened interest in 
this line. Considerable shipments of chaff are being made to Sydney, but mostly m 
fulfilment of previous orders booked. The rains in N.S.W. led to a drop m hay of 
30/ ton here, but as dry weather baa supervened we will probably have that State 
again in our market as a buyer. Feeding grains are dull, with quotations nominal. 

Tiie potato market* fluctuated somewhat during the month, but no extreme move¬ 
ments were displayed, though values are a shade higher than was realised when last 
we wrote. The dry wilder weather is telling against prospect® of the local crop 
coming on, though the position somewhat improved during the month. The season 
is not finishing up favourably for holders of onions, price having fallen away about 
£2 a ton since we last reported; new crop has not started to come in, but reports 
as to prospects are said to be favourable for those growing on the plains. 

A very active business has been done in dairy lines, and higher values have averaged 
than expected. The seasonable increase in supplies of butter is later than usual, and 
fears are held that the flush time will be very short. There is a little surplus over our 
immediate local wants, which -readily finds a good market in the Barrier and Western 
Australian trade, and it is to be regretted the quantity is not larger, as demand is 
good. The down trend in price that showed at the beginning of September was quickly # 
checked by a renewed demand upon Victorian supplies from Queensland and N.S.W. 
This affected values here, hence better average than was looked for. Price, how*ever, 
lias eased down during past few days, and may for a week or two drop further, but 
low rates for butter need not be feared to last long thde season. The Od. per dozen 
duty on eggs in the federal tariff by restricting importations to the eastern States 
from China and adjacent countries has forced demand this wav, so that values are 
ruling quite 2d. per dozen higher here than otherwise would, although the production 
has increased. A slight local easing in the cost of the live material caused bacon 
curers to lower their quotations slightly, but improved Interstate demand is likely to 
clear out any surplus bacon or hams that may be available on this market at pre¬ 
sent quotations. Pair business done in honey and beeswax; price unaltered. Cheese 
has continued in good demand at steady values. Almonds scarce. 

Excellent values have been obtained for carcase meat and dressed poultry, but as 
hot weather conditions are now showing this trade may be looked upon os about over 
for the season. In live poultry good 1 prices continue to be realised for all fit table 
stun, and the market for birds to fatten has been very satisfactory. 

Ma&KBT QoTATIOITS 07 THB DAY. 

Whcat.--Port Adelaide shipping parcels, 4/7J f.o.b.; farmers* lots, 4/5; on trucks, per 
bushel 60 lb. 

JToiur.—City brands, £9 10/; country. £8 15/ to £9 per ton 2,000 lb. 

Bran and Pollard, 1/5 to 1/6 per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats.—Local Algerian and Dun, 3/6 to 3/9; prime stout feeding, white, N.Z., 4/4 per 
bushel 40 lb. 
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Barley.—-Malting, 4/9 to 5/6; Cape, nominal at 3/9 per bushel 50 lb. 

Chaff.— C5 15/ to £6 2/0 jxer ton of 2,240 lb., bags in, dumped 1 , f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Tasmanian, £7 5/; Mount (4ambiers, £6 to £6 5/ per 2,240 It). 

Onions.—Local SiMniah, £5 10/ to £6; Mount Gambier, £5 15/ per 2.240 lb. 

Butter—Creamery and factory plants, ll§d. to 1/A; private separator and best dairy, 
10.} d. to 11A<1.; well graded store, lOd. per ft*. 

Cheese ~ S.A. Factory. 9d. to 9i; New Zealand, to lOd. i>cr lb. 

bacon.—Factory cured sides, 9d. to 10(1.; farm lots, 7d. to 8d. i>er ft*. 

Hamm.—S.A. Factory, l(kl. to lid. per tb. 

Eggs.—Loose. 8]d.; in ca-ks. f.o.b., 9^d. per doz. 

Lard.—In bladders, 9d.; turn, 8}d. per lb. 

Honey.—2'fd. for best extracted, in 60 lb. tins; Beeswax. 1/1 lt>. 

Alrnonds.—Soft shells,, 5bl. to 6d.; kernels, lid per lb. 

Above quotations, unless? when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on imported 
line*. Gram, flour, and forage lor export are f.o.b. prices at Pori Adelaide. Dairy 
pioducts are City Auction Mart rate**. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
rut weighed a* produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of September, 1902:— 

Adelaide . ... 1'64 , Manoora. 1*32 1 Macclesfield ... 2 82 

Hawker .. ... 0 94 Hoyleton. 1*13 ! Meadows. 4*17 

Cradock ... 0 55 Lalaklava ... 1*23 ; Strathalbyn ... 2*25 

Wilson .. ... 0'64 Port Wakefield ... 1*06 Callington ... 1.53 

Gordon . ... 0*43 Saddleworth ... 1 -26 i Langhorne’s Bridge 1*51 

Quorn . 0'77 Marrabel. 1*33 1 Milang ... 1*44 

Port Augusta ... 0 31 Riverton. 1*45 Wallaroo. 073 

Port Germein ... 0*92 1 Tarlee . 1*46 Kadina ... 0*68 

Port Pirie.0'64 ! Stockport. 1*42 Moonta ... 072 

Crystal Brook .. 1*17 Ham ley Bridge ... 1'22 Green’s Plains ... 0*65 

Port Broughton ... 075 Kapuuda ... 175 , Maitland. 1*52 

Bute 0'66 Freeling . 1*18 Ardrossan. 079 

Hammond ... 0'34 Stockwell. 1*10 i Port Victoria ... 0*82 

Bruce . 032 Nuriootpa ... 1*15 , Curramulka ... 2*42 

Wilmington ... 1*53 An gas ton. 1*35 I Minl&ton. 1*31 

Melrose . 2 06 Tanunda. 1*48 i Stansbury ... 176 

Booleroo Centre ... 1*10 Lyndoch . 1*37 1 Warooka. 0*92 

Wirrabara ... 1*59 Mallala . 1*53 Yorketown ... 075 

Appila . 073 Rose worthy ... 1*07 Edithburgh ... 1*01 

Laura . 1*29 Gawler . 1*39 Fowler’s Bay ... 0*69 

Caltowie. 1*17 Smithfield.. ... 0*80 : Streaky Bay ... 1*65 

Jamestown ... 1*12 Two Wells ... 0*93 j Port Elliston ... 1*57 

Gladstone. 1*19 Virginia . 0*92 j Port Lincoln ... 1*62 

Georgetown ... 1*37 Salisbury. 116 | Cowell . 0*52 

Narndy .. ... 0*94 Tea Tree Gully ... 2*23 Queenscliffe ... 1*09 

Redhill . 076 Magill . 2 01 Port Elliot ... 1*46 

Koolunga. 0*91 Mitcham. 240 Goolwa . 1*59 

Carrieton. 0‘33 Crafers . 4*06 Meningie. 2*96 

Eurelia . 0*43 Clarendon. 5*34 Kingston. 1*91 

Johnsburg ... 0*23 Morphett Vale ... 2*79 Robe . 1*35 

Orroroo .0*38 Noarlunga ... 2*43 Beachport. 1*61 

Black Rock ... 0*30 Willunga. 3*00 Coonalpyn. 1*58 

Petersburg ... 072 Aldinga ... ... 2*59 Bordertown 0*85 

Yongala. 070 Normanville ... 1*89 Wolseley. 0*65 

Terowie.0*53 Yankalilla... ... 2*16 Frances .. ... 1*33 

Yarcowie. 1*09 Kudunda. 0*87 Naracoorte ... 1*55 

Hallett . 120 Truro . 013 Lucindale. 1*62 

Mt. Bryan ... 1*45 Mount Pleasant ... 0*69 Penola . 1*51 

Burra . 171 Blumberg. 2*20 Millicent. 2*31 

Snowtown ... 071 Gumeracha ... 2*55 Mount Gambier ... 1*93 

Brinkworth ... 079 Lobethal. 2*57 Wellington ... 1*81 

Blyth . 1*24 Woodeide. 2*49 Murray Bridge ... 1*65 

*01ara ... 1*89 Rahndorf. 2*83 Mannum. 0*83 

MintaroCentral ... 1*87 Nairne . 2*12 Morgan . 0*31 

Watervale .. 2*04 Mount Barker ... 3*24 Overland Corner... 0*46 

Auburn . 1*82 Kohunga. 3*30 Renmark. 0*65 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

The Fourteenth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Aus¬ 
tralia was held in the Federal Hall, Adelaide, on September 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

The Chairman of the Council of Agriculture (Mr.R. Caldwell) presided, and 
the following members of the Agricultural Bureau attended one or more ses¬ 
sions A my ton, Messrs. Jas. Gray, S. Thomas, and W. Hawke; Angaston, 
Mr. E. S. Matthews; Appila Yarrowie, Messrs J. H. Bottrall, C. G. F. Bauer, 
P. Lawson, and J. Wilsdon; Arden Yale, Messrs. F. Sehuttlofel and A. W. 
Frieker; Ardrossan, Messrs. C. Dinhaiu and G. J. Freeman; Arthur- 
ton, Messrs. \V. H. Hawke. IV. Short, and C. L. Palm; Balaklqya, 
Messrs. A. Manlley and W. Smith; Baroota Whim, Messrs. A. Rane- 
berg and F. H. Flugge; Booleroo Outre, Dr. Steven; Bowhill, 

Messrs. S. Johnson and J. McGlashan; Brinkworth, Messrs. A. L. 
McEwin and J. Stott; Burra, Messrs. A. McDonald, W. Heinrich, and F. A. S. 
Field; Bute, Messrs. W. H. Sliarman, E. Ebsary, and W. Hamdorf; Caltowie, 
Messrs. N. Hewitt and F. Lehmann; Carrieton, Messrs. M. Manning, J. W. 
Cogan, O. Hall, W. J. Gleeson, and J. W. Bock; Cherry Gardens, Mr. C. Ricks; 
Ola re, Messrs. W. Kelly and W. S.Birks; Colton, Mr. M. S.W. Kenny; Cnulock, 
Messrs. P. Gillick and A. N. Graham; Crystal Brook, Messrs. J. C. Symons 
and R. Pavy; Davenport, Messrs. F. B. Ratlibone, T. McDowell, and W. Hod- 
shon; Dawson, Messrs. O. Muller and J. Xottle; Dowlingville, Messrs. 
T. Illman and F. Lock; Eudunda. Messrs. J. von Bertoueli and 
W. H. Marshall; Finniss, Mr. A. E. Henley; Forster, Messrs. I>. E. 
Sclienelior, John Johns, and F. Towill; Gawler River, Messrs. H. Roedi- 
ger and J. Badinan; Gladstone, Messrs. G. M. Growden, C. Goode, and C. 
Gallascli; Golden Grove, Air. R. O. Smith; Gumeracba. Messrs. A. Moon*, W. 
A. Lee, and W. Cornish; Hartley, Messrs. B. \V under sit z ami A. Stein; Haw¬ 
ker, Messrs. H. M. Borgas and A. C. Hirsch; Holder, Messrs. J. C. Rowe and 
E. Jaesclike; Inkerman, Messrs. J. Sampson, C. E. Daniel, and F. O. Smart; 
Johnslmrg, Messrs. T. Potter and W. McUitcliie; Kanmantoo. Messrs. I*. 
Lewis, J. Downing, and E. Downing; Ivapunda, Messrs. J. O’Dea, G. Harris, 
and J. A. Schultz; Koolunga, Messrs. T. B. Butcher, J. Kandow, and J. Butter¬ 
field; Luclndale, Messrs A. Matheson, W. Dow, and S. Tavender; Lyndoch, 
Mr. H. Kennedy; Maitland, Mr. W. Bowey; Mallala, Messrs. W. R. Stephen¬ 
son and F. M. Worden; Meningie, Messrs. T. W. R. Hiscoek and H. B. 
Racket; Millicent Messrs. S. J. Stuckey, R. Campl>eLl, and A. 

McRostie; Minlaton, Messrs. T. Brown. J. McKenzie, and R. Now- 
bold; Morgan, Messrs. II. Halm and J. Bnihn: Morpliett Yale, 
Mr. A. Pocock; Mount Bryan East, Messrs. J. Wilks and T. 

Wilks; Mount Gambler, Messrs. J. C. Ruwoklt and J. Dyke; Mount Remark¬ 
able, Messrs. J. McIntosh, C. E. Jorgensen, and W. Lange; Mundoora, 
Messrs. R. Harris, W. J. Shearer, and D. Smith; Murray Bridge, Messrs. R. 
Edwards and W. I^ehmann; Nantawarra, Messrs. J. W. Dali and 8. Sleep; 
Narraeoorte, Messrs. G. Wardle and J. Wynes; Narridy, Messrs. B. Flavel 
and J. C. Myatt; Onetree Hill, Mr. II. II. Blackham; Orroroo, Messrs. J. Seri- 
ven, W. Robertson. and Jas. Jamieson; Paskeville, Messrs. J. I*. Pontifex, 
T. H. Price, and W. S. O’Grady; Penola, Dr. F. Ockley and Mr. D. McKay; Pet¬ 
ersburg, Messrs. S. Bottrill, M. Alford, and W. Miller; Pine Forest, Messrs. G. 
Inkster and R. Barr; Port Broughton, Messrs. W. Tonkin and W. R. Whittak¬ 
er; Port Elliot, Messrs W. E. Hargreaves and J. Brown; Port Germein, Messrs. 
H. Kingcome, Geo. Stone, and G. F. Steinthal; Port Pirie, Messrs. Thos. Johns, 
E. J. Hector, G. M. Wright, and H. B. Welch; Pyap, Mr. G. Napier; Quorn,Mr. 
R. Thompson; Redhill, Mr. A. E. Ladyman; Renmark, Mr. F. Turner; Rich- 
man’s Creek, Messrs. J. McColl, J. M. Kelly, and W. Freebairn; Riverton, 
Messrs. A. J. Davis, W. Hannaford, D. Kirk, and H. A. Davis; Reeve’s Plains, 
Messrs. J. Arnold, and W. Day; Saddleworth. Messrs. F. Coleman and J. H. 
Frost; Stansbury, Mr. Alex. Anderson; Stockport, Messrs. I). G. Stribllng, J. 
Murray, and C. Bransom; Stratkalbyn, Messrs. M. Rankine, J. Cheriton, and 
W r . M. Rankine; Swan Reach. Mr. J. L. Baker; Tatlara, Messrs. W. E. Fisher, 
Thos. Stanton, J. Rankine, and W. H. Killmier; Wflnde&rah, Messrs. Geo. 
Robertson and C. E. Birks; Watervale, Messrs O. H. Costine, E. Treloar, and 
E. W r . Castine; Wiilunga, Messrs. W. J. Binney and H.'Richards; Wilmington, 
Mr. A. Maslin; Wilson, Messrs. W. H. Neal and A. Smith; Woodslde, Messrs. 
.&• Caldwell and A. S. Hughes; Woolundunga, Messrs N. Rogers and H, 
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Aldenliove/n; Yankalilla. Messrs. It. Lovelock, G. H. MacMillan, J. Crawford, 
J. Cornish, and W. E. Heggarton: Yorketown, Mr. A. Jung, 

Messrs. R. Caldwdl (Chairman). J. Miller, J. W. Sandford, Coil. Rowell. (ML, 
R. Marshall. T. E. Yelland, G. R. Laffer (members of the Council of Agricul¬ 
ture), F. Krichauff, and A. Molineux, (late Chairman and General Secretary 
respectively of the Agricultural Bureau), Prof. J. 1). Towar, and a number of 
other visitors also attended. 

Tuesday Evening 1 , September 9. 

Opening Address. 

The Chairman—I will not at this stage make an address, hut will merely 
call upon the Minister of Agriculture to deliver the opening speech. 

The lion. R. Butler—As Minister of Agriculture, and one who has had con¬ 
siderable experience in agricultural matters personally, it affords me great 
pleasure to open your fourteenth annual congress. It is the fourth time that 
] have had the privilege, ais Minister of Agriculture, of making a few re¬ 
marks at your annual meeting. I have various duties to perform in connec¬ 
tion with the positions I hold as Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Lands, 
and Treasurer—more or less onerous, more or less pleasant—hut there are none 
which give me greater pleasure than those connected with the Department of 
Agriculture. I recognise that if South Australia is to push ahead at all it 
must be by the development of our rural industries. We are essentially a 
producing State, but there are some parts which are capable of producing 
much larger quantities than they are doing at the present time. The future 
prosperity of this country depends to a large extent on its natural produc¬ 
tions. which we raise from the soil. Anything which will tend to the develop¬ 
ment of these natural productions will of course meet with the approval, not 
only oi the agriculturists themselves, but of the general public of thies State, 
who will share the benefit of such development. I am hopeful we shall see 
within our rainfall line within the next few years at least double the produc¬ 
tion of the last ten years. I am satisfied that if South Australia is to carry 
anything like a large population it will not he accomplished by pushing our 
people out into the dry country, where they cannot make a living, but by 
bringing them and placing them on country where there is a rainfall suffi¬ 
cient to allow any one who works the soil a reasonable prospect in an aver¬ 
age season of making an honest living. 1 can sympathise with settlers in 
the dry country. Every member of this congress recognises that the con¬ 
ditions at, present existing are. to say the least, serious. I am sure there is 
not one person in this room who expected that we should have a drought 
so prolonged and intense as that we have passed through within the last 
few years. I ha\e no doubt that there are some gentlemen here who have 
been living in the midst of that drought. I say the people in our northern 
country deserve the consideration—nay, more—the admiration of every mem¬ 
ber of tlds community, (Cheers> There is ail old proverb which says—‘‘Sweet 
are the uses of adversity.” If the bad seasons we have been passing through 
will teach us some lessons which will be useful to us in the future we can 
then say that they have not been unproductive of good. If they will teach 
us to husband our resources, to pay more attention to details, to recognise 
that a smaller area well cultivated will in the long run pay better than a 
larger area roughed in, we shall derive some advantage from the drought. I 
have the privilege of being Minister of Mines. While 1 recognise that the 
mineral industry in South Australia lias before now' assisted in dragging the 
State out of tlie mire, still I attach far more importance to the development of 
agriculture than I do to the discovery of minerals, because a mine of course 
gets poorer as you take out the ore. Under our improved methods of agricul¬ 
ture, however, an increase in the volume of our productions will not tend to 
make us poorer but richer, because we now put into the soil a little more than 
we take out We farmers are beginning to learn that it is essential to the 
best interests of this country that we should pay the very greatest attention 
to the most improved methods of farming, and to the principle of putting 
our country to the best use possible. I hope that we shall see on many of our 
large estates within the ne*t 10 or 20 years a flourishing agricultural popula¬ 
tion. That will mean of course that it will be accomplished by a system of 
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repurchase. I contend that the State will get hack in connection with our 
railways and by other sources of revenue infinitely more than will compen¬ 
sate us for any risk we may incur in the repurchase of those estates. I may 
venture to say that it is owing to the alteration in our methods of farming, 
and the large amount of money which is spent at the present time in improved 
machinery and in commercial manures, that the agriculturists in our older 
districts are in a better financial condition than they have been during my 
recollection, at any rate. You will admit that as far as our settlement within 
our rainfall line is concerned there is more general prosperity among the agri¬ 
culturists to-day, in spite of the dry seasons, than there has been for many 
yp; is. The comparative success which the State lias realised up to the fire-* 
sent time within the rainfall area, and the fact that our finances are not in 
a more serious condition than they are, is to a large extent owing to the 
increase in our production owing to the improved methods of farming. I 
suppose I ought, to make some sort of apology—at least I will leave it to 
you afterwards to decide whether some sort of apology is necessary or not. 
As Minister of Agriculture 1 have made certain alterations in connection 
with the Agricultural Department. I need hardly assure you that I have 
not made these alterations with the view of economy solely—in fact, I re 
garded efficiency and the putting to the very best use the material we pos¬ 
sessed in connection with our agricultural department*, as infinitely more 
important than ,mv question of a saving in the expenditure. Whatever saving 
has been, or will be. made in connection with the alterations that have been 
carried out, I shall he only too glad when better times come to devote to fur 
ther assistance to the country agricultural bureaus the money to be expended 
in fur the: experiments in connection with practical agriculture. As your 
Chairman to-night you have one of our oldest colonists, Mr. Hubert Caldwell, 
who has been before the public for a great many years. He was not my 
choice as the Chairman of the Council of Agriculture, although I heartily en¬ 
dorsed it. lie was chosen by the Council itself by a unanimous vote. (Cheers.) 
Last year our old friend Mr. 1<\ E. H. W. Krielmnff was Chairman, and I 
am sure you will all admit that there is no gentleman in the community who 
has taken a deeper interest in agricultural matters, or avIio lias done more to 
assist in the development of our agricultural production, than Mr. Kricliauff 
(Cheers.) In addition to that, in the place of Mr. A. Molineux. as Secretary 
of the Central Agricultural Bureau, you have now Professor Perkins, the 
viticulturist—a man who has taken his diplomas in agriculture, aud who has 
had control of the Agricultural College—not only as Sectary of the Agricul¬ 
tural Council but also of the Agricultural Department. Mr. Molineux some 
twelve months ago told me lie was getting on in life, and that the probability 
w T «s that within a short time it would be advisable on his part to relieve 
himself of a large portion of the duties which he had performed for so 
many years with such advantage, not merely to the producers but to South 
Australia as a whole. I would like to say hero on behalf of the Government, 
and with my warmest approval personally, that if Mr. Kriehauff aud Mr. 
Molineux will accept the positions of life members of the Agricultural Coun¬ 
cil the Government will be only too delighted to confer it upon them. (Cheers.) 
They wdJl be able then—as J am sure they will gladly do—to give their life 
long and valuable experience to the assistance of the Council. By this means 
they will be able with their valuable advice to do as much good work as they 
have been doing in the past. I know that there is a fear that these economies 
and these alterations will lead to a disorganisation of the Department. As 
The Advertiser, in a very excellent leader, put it this morning—“You w r ant a 
connecting link between the country bureaus and the Department in Ade¬ 
laide.” I contend that you have just as strong a connecting link with the 
Agricultural Council as you had before with the Central Bureau, as Mr. Moli¬ 
neux, who has given me valuable assistance in the building up of the Depart¬ 
ment will admit It seems to me that the policy we hove adopted of having 
one body as the advisory council to assist the Minister is better than the 
three boards we had in the past having no connection with each other what¬ 
ever, and doing good work no doubt in their way, but without the opportunity 
of meeting together and discussing not only the special branches of agricul¬ 
ture that they were formed to assist in, but also the question of the develop¬ 
ment of our agricultural production generally. You will see by the agenda 
paper that the Chairmen and Secretaries Are invited to meet together and 
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•discuss the best and most effective means of making the Bureau of the very 
best service to the State. I do not look upon the Agricultural Council as a 
body formed to relieve the Minister of any responsibility that attaches to hl| 
•office. You all know that the Council has been selected from the very beat 
talent in the community, and selected in many instances by those directly 
Interested in the different industries. For instance the President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society has each year a position on the board ex officio. Then 
the viticulturists have the right of nomination, so have the dairy people, and 
I am quite willing that the wheat growers—the agriculturists—should have 
the right to nominate one or two representatives if any means can be adopted 
through the branches for the successful carrying out of that idea. 1 want 
tne Council to be thoroughly representative of tlie various industries, so that 
the representatives might meet together and discuss matters of special signi¬ 
ficance. Taking into consideration the manner in which the Council lias been 
selected there is no reason why it should not do the work of the three boards 
which have been abolished. The best policy would be for the Council to form 
committees to deal specially with the various branches of industry. Those 
committees after having carefully considered certain matters of importance 
should bring their suggestions before the whole body. If that were done 
1 see no reason why there should be any difficulty in keeping up a fully sus¬ 
tained interest between the country branches and the Agricultural Council »n 
the saint, perhaps a bettor, manner than obtained heretofore*. In fact if there 
was any fault in connection with the Department previously, it was that 
there was not really a connecting link between them, not a sufficient inter¬ 
change of opinions, and if you can bring about a closer union between the 
Agricultural Council and the bureaus .scattered about throughout the country, 
1 am quite sure that you will push forward the <lc>clopiuent of our industries 
to a far greater extent than we have been able to do in the past. I have a 
book issued by the United States Department of Agriculture which affords 
some interesting reading. There is one paragraph here that bears very closely 
on the argument I have been using as regards cohesion and union between 
the various departments of work in the agricultural industry. The paragraph 
states:—“The development of the department during tile last few rears 
has been rapid and a study of tlie conditions existing therein leads me to 
believe that the time is at hand for a movement toward bringing together the 
related lines of work. It is fully recognised, however, that whatever is accom¬ 
plished in this direction must come through the harmonious action of all 
concerned, and a full conviction that the opportunities for broader lines of 
work will be increased. In the past the tendency lias been to segregate the 
work to such an extent as to make it difficult to bring about close co-opera¬ 
tion along tlie broadest lines possible. There cam scarcely be any doubt at 
this time that the best interests of tlie department would be subserved bv 
aggregation rather than segregation, but all advances along this line must be 
made in such a way as to give the broadest opportunity for the development 
of each division without in any way Interfering with its integrity or organi¬ 
sation. The future success of the department will depend in large measure 
on each man being made to feel a personal responsibility as to the details of 
Iuh work, and at the same time that he must, lend his full support to matters 
of general policy, which concern the division of which lie is a member and 
the department as a whole. The broader plan, and one which it seems perfect¬ 
ly feasible to carry out. has for its objects the arrangement of the work in 
such a close co-operathe way as to bring the strongest support from every 
division interested. Aside from the mere question of close co-operation anil 
the possibility of undertaking many problems not feasible under the present 
plan existing in the department the intimate relation of the various allied 
groups will bring the investigators into more sympathetic union. Such a 
union cannot help being advantageous to ail concerned, and is recognised in 
the proper spirit will go far towards advancing the best interests of the 
department. With a view of putting into practical operation a plan based on 
the principles outlined four divisions of the department closely allied bv 
the nature of their work, have become affiliated, and have perfected arrange¬ 
ments for a close co-operation and union along the lines set forth ” 

* hfvve <l u <* ea very much express my views on the question, 
and in better language titan I have at command. With reference to th*se 
changes I have read a letter— a very amusing letter—which was written by 
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a gentleman 12,000 miles away. It is from the late Minister of Agriculture, 
Sir John Cockburn. who has commented upon the changes which have taken 
place in the Department. If the doctor had been in South Australia he would 
have learned the reasons which actuated the Government in making the 
alterations, and would not have made so many absurd statements. In open¬ 
ing Dr. Dock hum lias stated:—“If some demon of destruction had been let 
loose in the Departments of Agriculture and Education greater havoc could 
hardly have resulted.” Considering that the letter was written before the 
new arrangements were introduced the doctor is out of court in Ills first sen¬ 
tence. The letter proceeds:—“How is information to be disseminated among 
the branches in regard to new methods, manure*, and seeds, if there is no 
organisation specially directed to this end?” The experiments which are 
now being carried out in different parts of the State, and the work which 
is being performed by the bureaus, sufficiently answers that point. “The 
most wanton and outrageous act,” Sir John continued, “was to call upon an 
elective body—the Dairy Board—to resign.” Under the new regime the dairy¬ 
ing industry is represented on the Council by two delegates, and there is no 
reason to suppose that these gentlemen will neglect the interests of that 
important pursuit. Sir John states further that he foresaw when lie left 
office that his successors might be apathetic, and might foil to appreciate 
the requirements of the industry. Oh. dear! The writer goes on to assert 
that its interests would lie safer if an elective 11011 -official guardian were con¬ 
stituted as in Victoria. This is rather amusing. Of course, 1 know Sir 
John’s weaknesses as well as his strong points. His strong point was not 
in administration. One of the reasons why Dr. Cockburn had so many boards 
was that he was frightened to take the responsibility himself. He did not 
know when to say “No” or “Yes.” Sir .lolin was possessed of a charming 
personality, and he had the advantages of the highest culture, but In* should 
have waited until the farmers throughout the country found fault, and then 
he might have attempted to slay the Government. Sir John, is a little too 
soon. “But I forget myself,” said the writer in conclusion, “it is so difficult 
to think of South Australia as other than progressive, that it is a wrench to 
recollect that a spell of contraction is over the land.” That is very poetical. 
We are hopeful that there are better prices ahead for our productions, and 1 
can only say that whatever little ability I have, whatever time and strength, 
will be given most readily to assist the Agricultural Department by fostering 
the Central Board and the branch Bureaux throughout the State. * Of course 
we are not a selfish body. In our work there is really no individual success 
since we all recognise that whatever success is obtained is for the national 
good. I am sanguine that before long we are going to have better times in 
this States I want to touch on a few matters concerning the work of the 
Department. Mr. Uotinspvell last year tabled a motion in Parliament in con¬ 
nection with the institution of experimental plots, and under the mqiervlsion 
and control of the various branch Bureaux. Mr. Summers, the inspector of 
fertilisers—and I am sure there is no more efficient and diligent officer In 
the service than he—has been arranging with the various branches through¬ 
out the State for the adoption of experimental plots. We have 83 plots with 
mauures for cereals, 70 with wheat, and 54 grass manure plots. The adoption 
of fiiese experiments, particularly in respect to the manuring of grass lands, 
represents a very wise departure. I am sure that, like myself, those of 
you who have used these manures for your crops must have noticed the 
beneficial effect on the grass afterwards. Even within the short time of their 
use there is a very rapid increase in the carrying capacity of our land, and 
an increased fertility. At our Agricultural College farm the paddocks which 
they have been manuring for years with artificial fertilisers can carry four 
times the stock that they could when the laud was first purchased. I am 
Informed not only by Mr. Summers, who visited the place lately, but also 
by Mr. W. J. Blacker, one of the members for Alexandra, of a successful 
experiment in connection with manuring for grass near Aldinga. Every 
acre which had been treated with one cwt. of manure had four times as 
much grass as the land which was not manured. Experiments such as this 
are exceedingly valuable. I regret that this season being a very dry one, 
it is not at all likely that these manure tests will show to the greatest advan¬ 
tage. In many parts of the State we have less rain up to the 
end of August than in any previous season, yet if all the land sown 
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with wheat had been manured our wheat yield would have been probably 
doubled. You can go through the country to-day and pick out readily the pad- 
docks which have been manured, and those which have not. Illustrating 
the energy and enterprise shown in connection with this departure, 1 may 
tell you that this year, according to figures kept by the Inspector of Fertili¬ 
sers, about 37,r>00 tons of artificial manures have been used which,calculating 
SO lb. to the acre, would cover something like 1.000,000 acres of land. The area 
of fertilised land has been increasing by something like 200,000 acres a year. 
That means, I think, when you take into consideration the drills which have 
to be purchased and the cost of the manures, that the farmers in putting in 
their crops must have expended something like £200,000 this year apart 
from the cost of the seed. You can easily realise what an advantage that 
is to the trading community, while the revenue of our railways is greatly 
augmented. In many other directions our producers are pursuing an intel¬ 
ligent policy. You know that twelve months ago Professor Lowrie delivered 
his last address in this room, and it fell to the Government to choose a 
successor. From among the various applicants we selected at last one of 
our cousins from the United States, Professor To war. who will address you 
to-morrow evening on his impressions of farming in South Australia. From 
what 1 have seen of that gentleman he combines caution with enterprise. 
He recognises in coming to a colony like this that in the first place he has 
to watch and learn U*fore lie can speak. He will be able to speak with 
authority when he has been here a few years. Even Professor Lowrie ad¬ 
mitted to ns last year that he felt he was on much stronger ground in 
discussing agricultural matters a< the time when he was going away than 
when he first came. We can with confidence look forward to Professor 
Towar doing good work in connection with the producers, and also to con¬ 
tinued success in connection with the Agricultural College at Roseworthy. 
Then* has been published in connection with that institution a balance- 
sheet. I should like you to read that carefully, and study it. because if 
there is any inducement to go in for improved methods of farming it is in 
tiie balance-sheet of that institution, where by means of fertilisers the re¬ 
turns show that they made a good profit after paying all working expenses. 
It lias been almost unheard of in the past that an experimental farm—a 
farm carried on for experimental purposes-should make a profit on its 
operations. These experiments are sometimes successful and sometimes a 
failure, but they an* just as valuable in guiding us as to what we should 
not do as to what we should do. These experiments should, therefore, be 
thoroughly advertised and made known throughout the agricultural part of 
our community* It is just as necessary for the farmers to know the results 
of experiments which proved failures as in the cases when they were success¬ 
ful. We are going to continue these experiments in connection with the 
Agricultural Bureau. Lot me quote a few lines from the Year Rook of the 
United Slates Department of Agriculture. It is in connection with 
the lines of work pursued in America. ‘‘The number and import¬ 
ance of the* experiments which the stations are conducting in co¬ 
operation with practical farmers and horticulturists have greatly in 
creased of late. Thousands of such experiments are now conducted 
in the United States. These range all the way from simple tests 
of varieties of plants to special experiments in the management of 
farm or horticultural crops, live stock; on particular operations such as to¬ 
bacco growing. It is coming to be more clearly recognised that the field 
operations In agriculture or horticulture, conducted on the station farm need 
to be supplemented by similar work In a considerable number of localities 
in order to be of general usefulness to the State. In experiments with orchard 
fruits it is often better for the station to make arrangements to work orchards 
already established. Special investigations of different kinds must, be car¬ 
ried on away from tlie station in order to be of any use. By going into dif¬ 
ferent localities as the needs of its work demand, the station can make Itself 
more useful to the State as ti whole. Without doubt co-operative experiments 
need to be very carefully planned and thoroughly supervised to be success¬ 
fully conducted, and their success depends upon their quality rather than 
on their number. It is encouraging to observe that more careful attention is 
being given to this important matter by station officers, and it is believed 
that this work may be made much more economical and useful than the 
permanent substations as ordinarily managed.” I just quote that to show 
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that wo an* working on ttio same lines as the most up-to-date agricultural 
country in the world—the United States--which I think ranks higher than 
France in the money which it spends in the development of agriculture. I 
have had a groat deal of trouble in connection with that little insect—the 
oodlin moth- and the opinions which exist as regards this question are very 
diverse. We have in one district deputations waiting on the Government, 
asking them to let things go. They are probably from the districts where 
the pest lias gained a good hold. They say “Don’t stop the sale of infested 
fruit: the more you scatter it about, the more you will kill it.” Other districts 
in which the pest is not so prevalent say. “You must administer the law 
more tirmly " In this way the Government are between two fires, and it Is 
difficult to satisfy both parties. I am hopeful that the experiments whifch 
are going to be tried this year by Mr. Quinn will satisfy our apple growers 
as to whether arsenical spiaying is going to be effect mil. Even those who do 
riot **ee eye to eye with Mr. Quinn give him the credit of being a most effi¬ 
cient officer. Two well-known growers. Messrs. Laffer and Sandow, who 
experimented last season with the arsenite of lime, say they had not more 
than 10 per cent, of codlin moth in the portion of the gardens where the 
trees were sprayed: while in other parts of the gardens where no such pre¬ 
cautions were adopted they hud comparathely little clean fruit. I am 
anxious that a conference should be held of orchardsts from various parts 
of the State to see whether they cannot come to some agreemei t as to what 
jt is best for the Government to do ill the circumstances. I don’t want to 
hamper in any way the people* in earning their livings • on the contrary, I 
want tio assist them. Since they have more rigidly enforced the regula¬ 
tions regarding the codlin moth question in Tasmania the prospects of the 
apple industry have greatly Improved. There they do not allow the sale 
or even giving away of infested fruit: their export has increased, and they, 
have supplied South Australia, as well as other centres, with apples. The 
pest in many eases is to a great extent propagated by the men who have 
only a few apple trees in their orchards, and who make their living chiefly 
on the cultivation of vegetables and oilier fruit. It is not of very great im¬ 
portance to them whether their apples are infested w ith codlin moth or not. 
Seeing that wo cannot send this infested fruit to any of the other States or 
to the Uape, and that it is no use sending it to England if we want to retain 
that trade, the only thing we can do. if we are not going to make vigorous 
efforts to combat the pest, is to eat the codlin moth ourselves, and send all 
our good fruit away. I hate r* reived a letter to-day from Mr. Eurney Young, 
of the London Depot, which contains Information which is exceedingly valu¬ 
able, not only to those who ship their fruit, but to those who sell it here. 
[The letter is published in another part of this issue.* Ed.| I would imprest* 
upon those present the necessity for a close study of the figures given by 
Mr. Young, which convey a fair idea of the most profitable varieties to grow 
for export. The prices do not average as much as they did last year, hut there 
are reasons for that. You must understand that there was an abundant 
supply of other fruit in the London market at the time. Professor Perkins 
will be speaking on the vitieultural industry, and he is very well up in the 
subject. He and others engaged in the industry tell me—and it cannot be 
doubted—that wine is going to be one of the most important and successful 
industries in the State. During the last two years our production has in¬ 
creased very largely. We have gone quite ahead of Victoria. For two years 
the production of wine totals over five million gallons. This is a long way 
the bast record we have had in South Australia: on the other hand, the ex¬ 
ports are increasing as well. The industry should be to us what it is to 
France, and there is no reason to doubt that it will. At present we have 
22,000 acres of land under vine cultivation, but in the next 20 years we 
ought to show a very much larger increase. No State in the Commonwealth 
produces a hotter quality of wine than this State. Fortunately, we are free 
from phylloxera, and I hope we will remain free from that dreadful pest. 

I do not think that the money spent by the Government in assisting the wine 
industry has been at all wasted. It seems to me that before you take any 
department and say there has been a loss, you must take Into consideration' 
the benefit to the State as a whole. When the London Produce Depot was 
established the wine industry ip South Australia was at a very low ebb. The- 
feeling was universal that unless something were done to build up the trade* 
and find a market a large number of vines would have to be rooted up. In- 
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stead of there being any real lows by what I call bonuses to the industry, 
there lias been an encouraging development. As time goes on the importance 
of the trade and impetus given to it by that principle will be strikingly ap¬ 
parent. The export last year through the depot amounted to 10.'5,5b5 gallons, 
and I am looking to the time when that quantity will be very much higher. 
So far as the general export trade is concerned I wish to tell you that Mr. 
Skevington, of the Port Adelaide Produce Depot, passed all the produce which 
the Government obtained for the War Office in London for the army in 
South Africa. Although the work was considerable not a penny was charged 
to the shippers for the inspection. We have shipped during the last two 
years, as the result of the efforts of our energetic A gent-General, Mr. Grain¬ 
ger, 142 tons of meat, value £7.5,‘>S; jam, 77G tons, value £25,422; potatoes. 72 
tons, value £055; hay, nearly 5MHM> tons, value £07,422. Our lamb trade is at 
present under a cloud, but the reason is the absence of rain. I am hopeful, 
of considerable development in this direction. Speaking from memory the 
lambs shipped through the depot last year netted the grower here about 
7/Ui, exclusive of fat and skin, for which, adding 2 /, you get a total of about 
y/U. Now, that is a very good paying price, and we know that last year the 
lambs were poor in quality. It has been argued that the building up of our 
lamb export trade has raised the prices of moat. This is simply ridiculous. Why 
meat In Sydney and Queensland is 10/ and £3 per 100 lb. dearer than here. The 
drought throughout the whole of the (Continent has raised the price of meat, 
and the position in South Australia is that the cheapest meat in the market 
to-day is lamb. This industry with judicious management must go ahead. 
What would be the result if the producers of South Australia depended en¬ 
tirely on local consumption? The result with the lamb trade would be as in 
the past, that 3 on will ffml the industry nourish for two or three years, but 
with the supply exceeding the demand there is stagnation. It is by building 
up an export trade, and by keeping up the quality of the produce that the 
industry is going to flourish. It will be my aim as Minister of Agriculture 
to assist in every possible way the doings of the Council, and the branch 
Bureaux, and any suggestions that may lie made in connection with the deve¬ 
lopment of our natural resources will receive my l*est and closest attention. 
I am anxious to assure you that any changes 1 have made in connection with 
the Department—whether they have been wise or not*-have been made with 
the best of motives. I bate endeavoured to secure efficiency and economy. I 11 
connection with the publication of The Agricultural Journal there will be a 
saving of about £450 a year -a saving that 1 hope to devote to the adoption 
of further experiments by the branch Bureaux. I hope to be able to deal 
more liberally with the Bureaux when the flnnnees improve. You know 
that with the present condition of the country i have had to keep expenses 
down, and I am sure the agricultural community will support the Govern¬ 
ment In this matter. It has liecn our policy to judiciously economise, and 
although we have not lieen able to please everybody we have endeavoured 
to be fair. 1 wish the Agricultural Council and the Bureaux every success. 
•(Cheers.) 

Mr. W. J. Gleeson (Carrietom—I move a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Minister for his able and interesting speech. Whatever he has done in con¬ 
nection with the reduction of expenses of the Department lias been actuated 
by the best of motives. We have not yet become accustomed to the combina¬ 
tion of offices, and. of course, until we do matters will seem strange, and the 
work perhaps difficult. I believe that what he lias done is a step in the right 
•direction. 

Mr. J. Brown (Port Elliot)—I second the motion. I am sure the changes 
made will prove lieneiiclal to all concerned. So far as I have been able to 
gather the work is proceeding as well now as before the change. We hope 
the results will be even better, and I am sure the Minister will help us. 

The Minister of Agriculture—Hear, hear. I will give consideration to any 
questions sent to me by the members. 

Mr. W. 0. Grasby—1 heartily support the motion. T believe the change will 
result In permanent benefits to the agricultural community. 1 have always 
felt that if tbe Bureaux did not reform themselves they would be reformed 
from the outside. I believe better work will be performed in the future, and 
•that prosperity and advancement will result. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 
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Chairman's Address. 

The Chairman opened with a brief tribute to the excellent work done by 
the late Central Agricultural Bureau. He deplored the adverse conditions 
that had of late fallen to the lot of the producer, dwelling principally on the 
shortcomings of the rainfall, and opining that the earth was at present sail¬ 
ing through some region in space unfavourable to the precipitation of mois¬ 
ture. The markets, too, on the whole, had been unfavourable. He depre¬ 
cated the unhealthy boom which had prevailed in reference to some lines 
of our produce, arising from the unfortunate complications in South Africa. 
“These extraordinary demands,” he said, “sometimes have the effect bf 
stimulating a flagging industry, but not infrequently they call into existence 
industries that cannot he sustained, and result in arrangements that in the 
end prove disastrous.” He then proceeded to quote figures illustrating the 
position prior to the war. He said that during the 20 years prior to 1891 we 
laid exported per annum agricultural produce to the value of £14 4/G per 
head of population; whilst during the six years immediately preceding the 
war this sum had receded to £7 r>/2. He trusted that Professor Towards 
influence on local agriculture would be such as to bring about a change for the 
better. He quoted Prof. Robertson as an authority indicating the necessity 
of extending the widest help to the producer. He deprecated the habit of 
giving in our dailies and weeklies more space to sports and amusements than 
to agricultural topics. He strongly advocated the industrial co-operation of 
producers, which was proving so beneficial in Canada. He commended the 
late Central Bureau for its initiation of agricultural experiments, aud strongly 
urged their continuance. He suggested that our native grasses and plants had 
become weakened by long exposure to adverse climatic conditions, and that 
the introduction of exotic plants wns necessary. He urged upon farmers the 
great advantages to accrue from consistent tree-planting. He referred ar, 
great length to experiments on agricultural matters that had led to much 
well-being in Denmark. He commented on the good work done in the past 
by the agricultural departments of the neighbouring States and of South 
Australia. He then pointed out to farmers that they followed a noble call¬ 
ing. to which even H.M. King Edward did not fear to claim membership. 
The King w’as an enthusiastic farmer and breeder of high-class stock. He 
then proceeded to detail some of the arrangements of Sandringham Estate. 
He called on all husbandmen to magnify their calling, and quoted in support 
some lines he had composed some thirty years ago wiiilst following the 
plough. He closed a long and interesting address by welcoming the dele¬ 
gates, and expressing the hope that their deliberations would result in general 
good. 


Wednesday Morning', September 10. 

Professor Perkins read the following paper on 

HARVESTING WHEAT CROPS. 

By S. Trengove, Bute. 

Which i« the best means of harvesting the crop? That the old method ot 
stripping and cleaning will have to give place to the complete harvester is already 
granted by a large majority of farmers. The new machine does the work better 
and at a lower cost. Although the complete harvester in considered by most far¬ 
mers to be the lx#>t machine for harvesting, I beg to disagree with them on this 

E oint. In my opinion, the binder end header system is the most profitable. We 
ave tried this side by side with the stripper for four years,- and with the com¬ 
plete harvester for two years, and the largest amount of profit has ways been 
with the binder and header. 

By using the binder the farmer can start harvest quite twelve days earlier on the 
average than he could with stripper or harvester. The risk of loss frotm ti& storms 
that often visit ua in the earlier stages of harvest, and from fires that may travel 
through a large area of crop, reduced very considerably. Not only so/nut our 
experience is that we get wheat of a higher standard, the weight often being some 
pounds per bushel heavier than wheat left to ripen fa* the stripper. Again, theire % the 
question of rust. Last season we had a crop badly affected by rust; so muoh so. 
that we had no hope of the grain reaching the standard of 62 lb. per bushel. Wc 
cut some of this with the binder, stacked it, and threshed it after the other 
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crop was stripped. The wheat when cleaned weighed 68 Ifc. per bushel; 
whereas the wheat from the stripper weighed only 58 lb. ]>er bushel, 

and the yield was 8 bushels per acre, instead of 16 bushels, which it 

would have produced if cut with the binder in time. The greatest advantage de¬ 
rived from the use of the binder is, however, the wonderful saving resulting from 
the use of the straw, which is valuable food for stock. It was recently poanted out 
in one of the agricultural journals that analyses had shown the straw from a wheat 
crop cut early and headed was very much better than ordinary straw from ft 
stmpped crop. 

Many farmers object to use the binder because they think more wheat is shaken 
out, but practical experience has shown that there is less wheat left on the ground 
than after the stripper; while the system advocated will secure as much or more 
wheat per acre than any other method of harvesting. In seasons when there is 
no rust even ripe wheat cut w T ith the binder, if of a tough variety, will not shake 
out. This is readily proved by examining after the winter rains the portions har¬ 
vested with hinder and stripper. On the land where the stripper was used there 
will be found much more wheat than where the crop was cut with the binder. 

That the method of havestmg advocated is more expensive than either of the 

other systems 1 readily admit, but not to the extent most farmers think. At any 
rate, the system l adopt is, 1 am quite satisfied, the most profitable in the end. One 
man can cut with the hinder quite as large an area a day as he could strip, while 
a man can stock 12 to 15 tons of sheaves daily. The cost of cleaning after the 
header is u little higher, but e.irting to market is the same, except in rusty seasons. 
The extra exjieiw is m the outlay for tivine and the labour employed in stooking, 
carting in from the paddock, heading, and rc-stacking the sheaves. We cart and 
stack the sheaves near the header, and then when we have finished the ordinary 
harve-t we do the heading. By stacking before harvest the wheat ripens better 
than if left m the paddock, and the straw' does not get so dry and brittle. Five men 
are required to work the header, &e., propel 1>. They can, with 4 h.p. horseworks, 
and header to correspond, head and restack 2£ ton#? per hour. As compensation 
for Urn expense, the farmer has the straw, which, when chaffed, finds a ready sale 
at from 5 to 10 / jier ton less than good coloured hay chaff. If he does not sell it, 
he has a sujxply of fond for his stock, which he will find much more piofitahle than 
cocky chaff. 

The fanner who intends to head Ins wheat will find it important that he gels 
a binder with a jierleet huttor, as if the heads are not fairly level there will be a 
considerable waste, or rather, a quantity ot wheat will be left m the sheaves to 
enrich the feeding quality of the straw. It is imiK>rtant, too, tha* the ground 
should he free from stumps, or if that cannot be secured, all the higher ones should 
lie out level with the surface, and the ground rolled to enable the binder to cut as 
low as possible. 

We have headed three different kinds of wheat — namely, Steinwedel, Purple 
S raw, and Dart’s Imperial. The first, comes m very early, a desirable cnaiacteris- 
tic, but shakes too easily, and the straw' is too brittle, and consequently is of less 
value than many other kinds. Purnle Straw is a good wiieat to head, but we 
prefer Dart’s Imperial, as it is a tough wheat, and doeg not shake out and waste in 
handling. Its chief fault, however, is that it is difficult to get it in early enough to 
enable one to cut it much before the early -wheats are fit for stripping. I would 
advocate for heading an early variety with a good straw, and one that does not shake 
out. Although 1 have not grown it myself, I think the Grluyas Early will be a 
good wheat to grow for heading. 

The following are estimates of the ec**t of harvesting under the three different 
methods, taking am an example a crop 3 ft. high, averaging 16 bushels of wheat and 
one ton of straw. Any crop less than 3 ft. in height should not be cut for heading. 


The Stripper. s. d. 

Cost of stripping per acre. 3 0 

Cleaning four bags wheat. 18 


Cost per acre. 4 8 

Th$ Complete Harvester. 

Stripping. 3 6 

Sowing up bags. 0 4 


Cost per acre. 3 10 

Binder and Header. 

Cutting and twine . 4 6 

Stocking . 0 5 

Carting and stacking. 3 6 

Heading and restaeking . 3 6 

Cleaning . 2 0 


Cost per acre 


13 11 
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Taking a oO-acne paddock, the figures work out.— 

Stripper . .. £ ^ | 

Complete harvester . ® ** 5 

Binder and header. 34 15 0 

It must be remembered, too, that proportionately a cron 3 ft. in height is the 
least profitable to hind and head. The cost of cutting and heading a 6 ft. crop is 
no more than one only 3 ft. 

Or la^ year’s results the financial returns from the two crops previously referred’ 
to work out ae follows:— 

Headed. 

16 bushels wheat at 2/6.£2 0 0 * 

1 ton straw at £2 . 2 0 0 


£4 0 0 

Cost of heading, &c. 0 13 11 

Net return .£3 6 1 per acne. 

Stripper. 

8 bushels weighing 59 lb. per bushel at 2/3.. .. £0 18 0 
Cost of stripping . 048 

Net return.£0 13 4 


I freely admit that it is only under special condition**, such as losses from rust, 
storm, or fire, that there will be such a marked return an favour of the system I am. 
advocating, but my experience has been that under all conditions it is the most 
profitable way of harvesting the crop. If we put the value of the straw in the 
stack at 10/ per ton, from this alone we more than make up for the extra outlay. 

Professor Perkins—I would like to point out that the value placed on straw 
Is excessive. Very rarely one would realise £2 a ton for straw. 

Mr. \V. H. Neale (Wilsoni—I think it is a mistake when It says there was 
a difference of 10 It), a bushel between the headed and the stripped wheat. 


Mr. Brown (Port Elliot)—I do not think there is any mistake. If the wheat 
was badly rusted 1 am surprised it went r>8. The paper says it is better 
to cut the crop with the binder. On the Peninsula they knocked off cutting 
rusty crops with the hinder because they were quite rotten. I profited by 
knowing that, for if I went to the expense of cutting the crop with the binder 
I would get nothing at all. 


Mr. Molineux—For years I advocated the reaping of rusty crops with the 
hinder, and it has been proved I was correct. If you reap it before it is 
dead ripe you stop the progress of the rust. You have altogether a better 
crop and heavier wheat than if you left it get dead ripe. Years ago I 
had samples sent to me of wheat reaped by both methods. Both were from, 
the same crop, and the wheat that was stripped was considerably tighter 
than that reaped before it was dead ripe. Only last iseason I was appealed 
to by a member of the Mallala branch as to what I would do with a crop 
that was rusty, and I advised him to reap a portion of it before it was dead 
ripe. He did this and got good results, while that which was left did not 
give much. I am quite sure that binding the crop under these conditions 
will not cause any rotting of the sheaves. I think mistakes hare been made 
in the paper as to the weight of the wheat and the value of the straw. 

Mr. G. Stone (Port Germein)—The paper is a very interesting one. It 
is nine or ten years since I started with the binder and steam thresher, and 
the first year I used the binder I made a most exhaustive test of the two 
systems. I cut some and threshed it with the steam thresher, and I reaped 
some, and I headed some. From what I mowed and threshed I got nearly 
three bushels per acre more than from what I reaped, and it went a couple 
of pounds mow to the bushel. The grain was altogether better. If we 
are to hold our own in the markets of the world as producers of wheat we 
must use the best and the cheapest machinery. The harvester is now coming 
Into notice, and I believe this is going to cheapen the cost very much. We 
have had some bad experiences lately with regard to the drought and our 
fodder throughout the State is pretty well exhausted. It would be a good 
thing, when we have the opportunity, to cut a pretty large portion of our 
crops, and to thresh them or head them, and stack the straw. I would 
advise every farmer to take this matter seriously into consideration. With 
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regard to rust I may say that about eight years ago I cut a very rusty crop 
with the binder. 1 stacked it for hay, but, to my surprise, when I came to 
chaff it there was some splendid grain in it It goes to prove that even 
in tiiis dry climhte the straw is feeding the grain after it. is cut, even if it is 
rusty. I would advise farmers to try these different methods of harvesting. 

Mr. E. Bbsary (Bute)—I can endorse what the writer has said as to the 
binder and stripper. Last year I had a very heavy crop badly affected With 
rust. What was cut with the binder and stacked produced top price in the 
market. What was left and was reaped with the stripper was not market* 
able. The grain was no larger than canary seed. 

Mr. T. Iilman (Dowlingville)— If the sheaves have been found to be rotten 
and have gone worse afterwards it is proof that they have been cut too early. 
I find stock are fond of straw cut when the grain is just about in the 
dough. The grain is plumper and heavier if it is taken in the proper stage. 

Mr. W. K. Whittaker (Port Broughton)—I am quite satisfied the writer 
of the paper is near the mark. Still you require a stripper to take off most 
of your crop, as you can’t get the wheat to the market so quickly when 
you use the binder. At the same time I cut with the binder when I can. 
The farmer should make a practice of cutting some of his crop with a binder. 
Most of us must admit that to cut wheat iu the dough state is a good thing, 
and in the years of plenty I would advise anybody to cut a portion of their 
crop and head it. Nearly every six or seven years we have these shortages, 
and it would lie advisable for farmers to keep a stock of straw rather than 
have to buy from other people as we have had to do this year. 

Mr. lhiwey (Maitland)—As to cutting rusty crops with the binder as a 
means of securing a harvest, I think we must accept that with some amount 
of < nation. I think also the writer has overestimated the value of the straw, 
although to the farmer 1111118011 ’ in a season like this it is almost impossible to 
put a value on it. It is wise to provide for these emergencies, and a stack 
that is cut under the conditions named- by the hinder aud headed—provides 
teed of t high class. In addition to the methods of fanning which we are all 
adopting we ought to adopt a system iti connection with our grazing. I 
believi* our farms could be put to greater use if we utilised the straw 
available in this direction. We could increase our dairy srock and sheep if 
we had this means of feeding them in the winter. We would enrich our soil, 
and they would repay all they got out of it. 

Mr. Birks (Wandearah)- I think 00 per cent, of the farmers will admit the 
practice of harvesting a portion of the crop at least In the way suggested by 
the writer is a very good one. I would like to mention a fourth way of hand¬ 
ling the crop. As a small farmer I have been adopting this plan, whereby 
we save a large amount of labour and get all the advantages that can l* 
claimed by tlie header. It is simply a rearrangement of the ordinary ma¬ 
chines on the farm—the fixing of the chaffcutter above the winnower, and 
having an elevator to take straw away from the winnower. Most of the 
wheat Is just a* good ns if put through the header; the portion that Is not 
taken out or damaged is left in the chaff, so that hi feeding to stock it Is not 
necessary to mix grain with the chaff, as it has been in the case of heading 
and cleaning. The straw is cut and handled wlieu in a better state than If 
it had been through the header, and the whole thing is done In one operation, 
instead of two or three. Some have argued that we cut the grain and that 
it spoils the grain. I found by practical experience that that Is not the case. 
Perhaps In the first five minutes there is a little grain cut but it is very little, 
aud if you take a sample out of several bags you will find that it compares 
very well with any wheat that comes through the header. For a man feed¬ 
ing wheat and chaff to stock it is the best and cheapest plan of handling the 
crop. A portion of the crop must be cut with the binder, and it must be done 
In the cheapest possible way. By this means the ordinary labour ou the farm 
can work it. whereaswitli a header there Is not the labour available unless 
It is employed from outside. 

Mr. Brown (Port Elliot) said—I would like to see an experiment tried. A 
given area of crop should lie civt with the binder and then put through the 
header, and a similar area stripped, and results compared with the header. 
I do not see how yon are going to get the knots out of the wheat 
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A Delegate—Peoi*le I have come in contact with, and who clean the wheat, 
«ay they have considerably more difficulty with, headed wheat than with 
stripped. The idea suggested in the paper has net been extensively adopted, 
but I would like those who have tried it to give us the l>eneiit of their ex¬ 
perience. 

Mr. Jorgensen (Mount Remarkable)--The cleaning with the header is not 
more difficult; in fact it is easier. The wheat drops straight down, and the 
chaff blows away. 

Mr. Met'oil (Rickman's Creek)—I want to say a word in reference to the 
value of the straw. Two years ago I cut with the binder about 20 aeren of 
wheat, as it was going off rather quickly owing to »t»he hot winds, and the 
yield was not so good as from the crop harvested with the stripper, but the 
portion headed was suffering from tile effects ot the hot weather. Since the 
seasons have got iso dry we were very glad indeed that we saved this stack 
of straw, and I am sure that nobody will lose by cutting a portion of their 
crop by the binder, and putting the straw away for future use, as the time 
will come when it will prove very useful. From the conditions of the stock 
1 am sure that there is a good deal of nourishment in the straw when it is 
cut early. One point 1 would like to refer to is that the writer of the paper 
allows nothing for the ordinary wtubble. It is a well-known fact that the 
header straw is more valuable*. 

Mr. Kennedy (Kadina)—I recognise the advantage of saving straw for 
years of plenty. In fact, I think we are all agreed on this point, and it seems 
to me to he of little use our discussing the value of straw. It is Impossible to 
lay down hard and fast rules as to the way to harvest the crops. Every 
farmer must use his own judgment ip this as in many other matters. We 
should all make a rule to conserve the straw wherever possible. In this 
connection, however, a farmer cannot be exacted to have machinery which 
is only suitable for use in particular seasons. It would probably lie idle 
for many years, and you will have your islieds tilled with expensive imple¬ 
ments which are used only occasionally. 

Mr. Miller—We have heard the experiences of those who have had to cut 
straw, but many of us in the north have had failures in our crops. T would 
like to see farmers adopt co-operative principles more largel>; particularly 
in connection with steam threshers. I think the header is more costly. They 
have the steam system at Raroota, and the example is worth following. 
Every man ought to saw* the straw ll he can. We lose a lot of wheat with 
the header, and it would pay the farmers to make more use of the steam 
thresher. Mr. Treugove refers to <ilu.vas wheat, but I don’t think It is the 
best for hay. 

Mr. Stuckey (Millieent)—Some years ago I read in a pamphlet a very in¬ 
teresting and instructive account of what the French had done in the direc¬ 
tion uf experimenting with straw. In France they placed, by way of an ex¬ 
periment, so many thousand horses on a ration of straw, and an equal num¬ 
ber on a ration of hay, each grout) having the same quantity of grain in ad¬ 
dition. The horses which were fed on straw performed the same amount 
of work as those fed on hay, but they did not carry quite so much condition. 
In our district large quantities of straw are sometimes used for fodder when 
we have not got hay. This year the whole of this straw has been cut into 
chaff; some of it having been in the stacks two or three years, 

Mr. Stone (Port (Jermein)—Mr. Miller has left the impression that the 
steam thresher is not a success. (Mr. Miller—Oh, no.) Since we have had 
the thresher we have had bad seasons, and have had little stuff to cut. When 
the drought passes away I believe we will lx* able to employ the thresher ex¬ 
tensively. The header is not a success. In some seasons you get three or 
four mins and three or four different growtiie of wheat. It is impossible for 
any header to get out all the gradn. With the header,’there must always be 
some waste. 

Mr. K. Barr (Pine Forest)—The statements made by the writer of the 
paper are substantially correct. I have had ten years* experience, and my 
policy is to head the wheat, and not to thresh it. I advise you to cut a 
portion of the crop. You cannpt, however, harvest large areas with the 
binder, but must use the stripper and the harvester as well. I have tried 
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the «ugge«ted method of putting the sheaves through the chaffcutter, and 
I find it is a failure. No particular method can be called the best, as it de¬ 
pends almost entirely upon the season which will prove most profitable. 
We have been unable to do anything with the binder for several years owing 
to the drought. 

Mr. C. E. Kirks (Wan(learah)—The previous speaker has said that the 
treatment with the chaffcutter does not work. If he is not satisfied I will 
bring him positive proof that the method is not a failure, but a great success 
and a considerable saving all round. 

Mr. W. H. Hawke < Artliurtoiu—I have adopted a method which seems to 
work out fairly well. I have a 100-ton stack of straw in hand now. I cut it 
about four years ago. The plan I adopted was to have two strippers goin^ 
and a binder following behind. I put salt with the straw as I stacked it. 
and it is iu a first-rate condition now. About seven years ago, when the first 
bad season came. I lost a lot of sheep, and after that I was determined to 
adopt some plan. I have found this one successful. 

Mr. Pavy (Crystal Brook>—I am quite in harmony with the last speaker. 
It is a plan that 1 have adopts! for years past. You get a large quantity of 
straw in first-class condition, and with a little salt you put it away. It win 
stand yon for many years, especially if you have it properly thatched. Till * 
method is economical. The estimate jwit down in the paper is very unfair 
I don t tldnk Mr. Stone's statements will induce the farmers in his neighbour 
liood to go in extensively for the threshing machine. My method is cheaper 
and better in every respect. 1 advise the farmers to try a few acres, ane 
wee which method they like best. Kust-resisting wheats are not the best for 
hay. 

Mr. K. Marshall—I think very many of the rust-resisting wheats make 
good hay, but in others you get inferior stuff. I am afraid the previous 
speaker's exiierience is not an extensive one otherwise he would not have 
made the statement he did. I have had some experience in heading. On- 
vear I sold between 400 and 500 tons of headed straw at £4 10/ per ton. In 
the past I have sometimes reaped as much as 000 and 700 acres. If you gtr, 
the proper kimls of rust-resisting wheats they are equallv as good for hay 
as other kinds. 

Mr. Maslin <Wilmington)—l quite agree with the policy of conserving the 
straw. One matter, and a very important one, about which nothing has been 
said, is the scarcity of labour. If you have heavy crops in the north there 
will be a difficulty in getting the necessary labour to reap them. 

Mr. McEwin (Brinkworth)—1 think the previous speaker hit the keynote 
of the whole trouble when referring to the labour conditions. If you have 
a big crop you won't, get the labour to deal with it. I do not believe there is 
a single farmer who does not make full use of his harvest. The whole thing 
revolves on labour conditions. Still, there is a great deal in the conserving of 
straw. 

The Chairman—Has any gentleman in the room discarded the use of the 
stripper in favour of the biuder and header? 

Several delegates—No. 

Mr. C. E. Dauiel, of Iukerman, read the following paper:—- 

THE ROBBERS AND WASTERS ON THE FARIVI. 

This subject is a very comprehensive one, embracing as it does nearly everv brancn 
of farm work. In no business or occupation are there usually bo many wasters as 
on the farm. The farmer who is free from them must be a very shrewd man in¬ 
deed. and a successful farmer, too. Even on the moat up-to-date farms, however 
you find some robbers, some wasters, in no other occupation or profession is there 
s<» much room for the expansion of the business capabilities of a man as in the ma¬ 
nagement and working of a farm. A farmer must be something more than a mere 
grower of wheat; he must breed and keep stock of every description, and engage in 
various business transactions requiring shrewdness and ability. The observant 
man can, however, always find some wasters or robbers on every farm and we 
will refer ho a few of the most common. 9 

First we find them in useless horses. On how many farms do we see 10 or 12 work¬ 
ing horses kept where eight or nine property fed would do the same amount of work. 
On the farm where I was bom and brought up we used to keep 13 or 14 working 
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horses. One year, being very short of feed, we sold six, and yet we managed to 
get through as imiob work with the remaindei as we did before. On some forms we 
see four or live 'light horses where only one or two are really required. These horses 
are robbers and wasters of the farmer's substance. Take it that during the year 
each of these horses will eat 2 tons of hay, it means that the farmer ie losing £5 per 
annum on every horse beyond what are really necessary to do the work properly. 

In cattle we also find robbers and wasters—cows that only yield 5 lb. or 8 lb. of 
butter per week, and yet eat as much as cows producing 10 If), of butter. With but¬ 
ter averaging 1 7 per lb. this represents a weekly loss of 5/ or more on each interior 
animal, in >»heep we iind the same; ewes that are poor mothers, and some scarcely 
mothers at all. One ewe will rear a lamb worth 10/, while another will rear dhe 
that will letch only 6/ or 7/. Again we sometimes see wethers kept on the farm 
all the year, bringing in nothing but a bit of wool, but eating the grass, and that 
m remarkably quick time. The fanner is wasting the feed and robbing his banking 
account on these wethers. With pigs, some sows are prolific breeders; others only 
rear a few’ young, and these are bail doers. The one class are profitable, the other 
the reverse. The farmer who keeps on breeding from the latter is robbing himself. 
Then we come to poultry. How many farmers keep fowls that are poor layers and 
too small to make good table birds. The keeping of poultry can and should he a 
profitable source of revenue, but we must get rid of the wasters and robbers. In 
fact, the same applies to all stock; even to the useless dogs so many of us keep. 

As with stock, so with implements. If what we have are not the best for the work 
they are robbers and wasters. Take the oldfashioned plough with long mouldboard 
ana blunt shares; they require more strength to do the work, and rob the horses of 
their flesh and waste the farmer’s feed. All blunt tools for cultivating the soil are 
wasters of time, horsefeed, and horseflesh. In machinery we have the ordinary 
mower and horseraike; for haymaking these are wasteful. The stripper is another 
waster, leaving on the ground very often sufficient grain to resow the paddock. It 
is quite time we had it altered to save the gram bette-, or got an effective substi¬ 
tute for it. 

Then many farmers adopt methods and practices that are wasteful, or by their 
carelessness rob themselves. Allowing mailee ehoOts and bushes to grow ailong the 
division fences to take the moisture out of the ground for yards around is one of 
these. Another is missing strips 5 ft. or more in width along the fences when crop¬ 
ping. This means the loss of a swathe of the binder right round the paddock; m 
an 80-acre section averaging a ton to the acre this represents a loss of 1] tons <>r 
£3 2/6, for the sake of a few hours* extra labour. 

There are many other points that could be touched on, but sufficient has been said 
to indicate the necessity for keeping clear of the robbers and wasters oil the farm it 
we wish to keep abreast of the times and make a little money •out of funning. 

Mr. G. Stone (Port Germcin)—I agree with every line in the paper except as 
to cropping right up to the fence. 1 know a man who ploughs right up to hi* 
fence every year, but runs the scarifier round to keep all vegetation down in 
order to protect the fence from stray cattle. 

Mr. Kennedy (Kadina)—I am opposed to certain things in the paper. We 
all know there is waste on the farm in many things, but I don’t think there 
is a farmer here that will say that the mower and horserake are waster®. 
There are five seasons out of every nine that you are bound to use them. 
Three years ago you could not buy a mower or grass cutter in Adelaide. 
That proves that it is not a waster, and if the mower is not then the rake Is 
not. Then there is the ordinary stripper. No one will say it is a waster. 
You cannot do without it, and, therefore, it ds not a waster. 

Mr. R. Thompson (Quoin)—I do not think any fanner can bring the mower 
in as a waster. On hundreds of farms there is no binder or header, and a 
man has to feed his stock with loose hay. 

Mr. W. K. Whittaker (Port Broughton)—I think the paper is a very good 
one. It brings before us things we do waste. We all know the stripper 
wastes. If you bind your crop you waste. We waste all round. With poultry 
and cows there is waste. We can’t help this waste, and it will go on conti¬ 
nually. The thing is—Can we prevent some of this waste. It is well to 
bring such papers before us, because it may show us bow we might save. I 
know we keep too many horses. 

Mr. McBwin (Brinkworth)—We cannot lay down hard and fast rules. 1 
was brought up in the south, and am now in the north, and the experience 
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I gained in the south was not of much use to me where I am now. I found 
l did not know as much as 1 thought I did. A man cannot discard his old 
implements to go in for new ernes. The most successful farmer is the one 
who goes along carefully. There are some few who make hits as men do 
in buying shares, but thev are very few. 1 would ask farmers if they do not 
think we are making a great mistake in feeding our horses on short feed. 
I fed mine for 10 or 11 years on nothing but short feed, and something was 
always going wrong with them. I kept about 18 or 20, and my loss came to 
about £50 a year. An old farmer said to me, “Take your sledgehammer and 
smash your chaffcutter.” He said, “I have done that with mine.” He had the 
best horses in the district, and got through as much work as any one. Instead 
of smashing it 1 lent my cliaffcutter. and feed only on long hay. My horses 
to-day haw not been out of the collar for the year, and there is not a horse 
in better condition in the district. 1 give them corn and cocky's chaff as well 
as hay, and they are in the very pink of condition. This team fallowed up 
300 acres of ground, and they are now reworking it. The horses do not have 
a single day’s sir'll. We are going in for too milch short feed. Since I have 
taken to long hay my horses have not been troubled with colic, and I have 
not lost a single horse. As to the stripinu*, I have two, and 1 do not believe 
my loss is r> lb. to the acre in grain. 

Mr. Muslin tWilmington) I think it is a penny wise and pound foolish 
policy to sow close tip to the fence. I crop about l.(HH) acres, and 1 leave 
4 ft. to f> ft. all round the paddock. It prolongs the life of the fence, as the 
cattle do not reach through and break it down, and is a protection against 
fire. 


Mr. J. Miller (Council of Agriculture) - In reference to the remarks about 
dairy cows, 1 think tilt* writer of tlie paper is right. Some of the most ex¬ 
perienced men in Victoria tell us that the output of the dairying industry can 
be doubled without increasing rhe number of cows. The tick is a robber 
in connection with poultry, (treat trouble is taken by many farmers in rear¬ 
ing poultry, and when the young chickens are nearly grown the tick takes 
them. It is a great danger to our poultry industry. Such a paper from so 
young a man is very creditable to him. 1 have noticed that the young men 
of this country will go a mile to get a horse in order to ride a mile and a 
half. 1 think fewer horses could be kept with great advantage. 1 don’t agree 
with the writer in cultivating right up to the fence. We should have more 
tree** for shade, and they would help the climate and act as breakwinds. 
Most of us recognise the value of shady trues. and you could not have a 
better place for them than along the fence. 

Mr. Marshall (Council of Agriculture)—It is a great waste to cultivate 
too near the fences. Your neighbour’s cattle are continually reaching through 
and breaking down the fence. I have had eight or nine posts broken off 
in this way. Then as to tiie stripper, taking the ordinary stripper in good 
condition 1 don’t think it can he termed a waster, because many crops are 
too light., and it is impossible to gather them in any other way. I think it 
will always be the popular way of harvesting light crops. 1 think it is a 
waste to use the grasscutter and the rake. The more economical way would 
be the side delivery mower. If you cut a short crop with the ordinary grass- 
cutter you lose one-half in raking, and the other half is very dusty. As to 
cows, you will find that one cow will give 10 Tb. of butter a week, and ano¬ 
ther 5 lb. or 0 It), under the same conditions. It is the same with sheep. One 
sheep will give 0 lb. of wool and another 10 It>. 

Mr. Molinetix—An important point is the employment of superfluous labour, 
and the efficient management of the farm. There can be important robbers 
in that direction. 

Mr* Jorgensen—What are the best sbeep to keep? 

Mr. Marshall—There is n great variance on that point, and the only way 
to get to any conclusion is to make a close study of any given locality. 

Mr. Daniel (Inkerinan)—One of the speakers referred to the destruction of 
fences by stray cattle. In our neighbourhood we don’t allow stray cattle 
<m the roads. 
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Wednesday Afternoon, September 10. 

Professor Perkins read the following paper:— 

PROSPECTS OF THE WINE INDUSTRY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The trade barriers that but recently separated State from Staite have been defi¬ 
nitely broken down, and new channels have been opened out to the surplus produc¬ 
tions oi' the various States. There are many who would have us believe that our 
lecal industries are likely to be submerged by the inrush of foreign ware*?, and wfio 
set* in the present undeniable stagnation an inevitable consequence of Federation. 1 
prefer to think that we are m a state of transition, and that the commercial relations 
of the next tew years will furnish no real indications of What the future has in 
stoic for us. The markets of the future will belong to the moet enterprising, and 
not to the richest State. We have not been found lacking in enterprise in the 
past, nor are we likely to lag behind m the years tiefore us. Times are undeniably 
dull, and dependent a** we are on the returns of the soil they could not be otherwise 
after a disastrously protracted period of drought. The contemplation of the posi¬ 
tion of one of our national industries that must in the opinion of those best able to 
judge benefit considerably by the changes brought about by Federation, both in the 
immediate future and m the years beyond when trade relations will have found 
their normal level, may perhaps help to create a more healthy feeling than the prog¬ 
nostications of pessimists. It is largely with this object in view that I puri>ose 
laying before you what apjiear to me to be the prospects of the wine industry. “The 
wine industry has never been on a better footing’’ are the words used ito ine by one 
of our foremost makers; none others could bettei* describe the situation. 

JUSTIFICATION OF WINEGROWING AS A NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 

It is well to understand that vinegrowing is in no wise antagonistic to anv of the 
other rural industries. In point of view of acreage it must always be overshadowed 
by the great wheat and wool producing areas; and though it must slowly expand at 
their expense, the few acres it may take to itself will not be missed in 'the total 
production of the State. At the present moment vines occupy 20,860 acres of land, 
as against 2.025,803 acres devoted during the past season to cereals (wheat, barley, 
oats, and fallo-w). or slightly more than one hundreth of the area. The claims that 
vinegrowing have on us as a national mdusrtrv appear otherwise important, if over* 
looking for the moment 'its present somewhat, limited acreage, which recent events 
must call to considerable expansion, we consider it as a revenue earning occupation, 
ana a source of employment to wage earner*. A comparison oi mm lbs may not be 
without interest. During the past season the yields from the area under cereals 
were perhaps below average. The improvement in prices, however, seems to com¬ 
pensate losses in thus direction so far as general estimates are concerned. I estimate 
the money returns as follows:— 


8,012,762 bushels of wheat at 3/6. £1,402,233 

712,616 bushels of barley and oats at 2/6 . 89,077 

346,467 tons of hay at 40/. 692,934 


_ £2,184,244 

This represents on an average a gross return of about £1 l/6£ per acre. 

The official returns enable us to represent the gross returns from the vine area as 
fellows:— 


2,431,563 gallons of wfine at 1/3 . 151,972 14 0 

367 tons of raisins at £37 . 13,579 0 0 

171 (tuns of currants at £50 . 8,550 0 0 


5,240 tons table grapes at £5 (approximation) .. 26,200 0 0 


£200,301 14 0 

So that whilst vines occupy about one hundreth of the area allotted to cereals they 
return in gross revenue nearly one-tenth of the sum returned by the ioital cereal 
area. Reduced to returns per acre .the figures are still more striking. From 
• 20,860 acres must be deducted about 2.327 acres of young vines not yet in bear 

ing. This leaves 18,533 acre*, among which must be divideo £200,301 14/. This di¬ 
vision gives as gross returns per acre £10 16/2. I would point out that these results 
are not calculated from & few favoured localities, but that they represent actually 
last year’s returns, good and bad thrown together. 

The State as a whole cannot but benefit in various waya from the high average 
returns ^obtained from land under vines. One of the principal advantages that maj 
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acre of vines absorbs frtom five' h th ten times more labour than an acre 
of cereals. And here I shall close my plea lor vmegrowmg as a real national 
industry, and pass on to what is more correctly mv text to-day—the examination of 
its future prospects. 

ADAPTABILITY TO LOCAL CONDITIONS, 

We have not the leisure to enter upon a discussion of the adaptability of the vine 
to the conditions with which Nature has endowed our country; and were it other 
wi*e, so thoroughly has South Australia proved itself in every way a congenial horn# 
to this plant, that 1 should probably restrict myself to the assertion that within 
our good agricultural areas no conditions of climate or soil are likely to impede its 
• urtlier progress. To-day we must take for granted what no person of experience 
would think‘'of disputing. Economic conditions on the other hand, even to experts, 
are perhaps not equally self-evident; nor do they to an* equal degree come within the 
range of general observation and knowledge; nor ih a land not unacquainted with 
commercial upheavals and depressions can we afford to overlook them. It is there¬ 
fore mainly with the economic aspect of the question that I purpose dealing to-day. 
l 1 (>on ^^ er,t that d will reveal to us a condition of affairs no less encouraging 
than the contemplation ol our undoubted privileges of climate and soil. * 

PROGRESS IN THE PAST. 

The measure of extension of the vineyard area must stand as the ultimate index 
of.the pmgiess and prosperity of the industry; and if we accept £11 as Die gross re¬ 
ceipts iioin every nmv acre, howc\er limited this* progress may be, it will always re¬ 
present a substantial addition ‘to the wealth of the State as a whole. The figures below 
give an indication of vvliat has been achieved m the pa*t. 


Table I. 


Progress of Area and Yield of Vines from 1893 io 1902 . 


Year. 

Area. 

Wine. 

Raisins. 

Currants. 


Acres. 

< billons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1893 

15,418 

1,105,221 

36 


1894 

— 

1 1,158,900 

- 


1895 

— 

1 1,578, .->90 

| _ 


1896 

— 

. 1,743.090 


i _ 

1897 

18,333 

! 1,898,105 J 

355 

, _ 

1898 

18,761 

1,263,998 i 

208 

43 

1899 

19,159 

, 1,342,960 

310 

57 

152 

1900 

19,438 

i 1,558,285 ! 

270 

1901 

20,158 

2,813,301 

408 

131 

1902 

20,360 

| 2,431,563 i 

367 

171 


Table I. shows that progress has been steady, if glow, since 1893. This is as it 
should be. Mere lust of planted acres should not lead us to allow our production 
to outstrip the demands of the market. Wine is a commodity that cannot he forced 
on the public, imrticularly a public ot British origin. The possession of vineyards 
has not even yet eradicated from our minds the old time prejudice that wine is the 
cost!v beverage of the rich, and can find no place on the poor man’s table. Ne¬ 
vertheless it must be recognised that in South Australia at least our national obdu¬ 
racy has somewhat relaxed in this respect. We have yet to learn, however, that 
wine can be disclosed of almost as cheaply as beer, without in any way injuring the 
interests of the makers. 

FACTORS LIKELY TO INFLUENCE FUTURE PROGRESS 

. Future progress, or extension of our vineyard area must be governed by three 
independent factors:— 

1. Increased demand from the home market. 

2. New demands of the interstate trade. 

3. Increase of the general export trade. 

An examination of these different factors should indicate in wiiat measure 
it may prove safe to further extend our existing vineyard area. 

LOCAL CONSUMPTION OF WINE. 

The figures concerning the local consumption of wine are perhaps not as reliable 
as might be wished. It has been suggested to me by Mr. W. Reynell that a fair ap- 
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proximation could readily be .arrived at by taking into account tbe wine in stoek 
at a given time, adding to it the results of several successive vintages, 
and Hubti acting vnne exported or used for distilling purposes and vinegar 
making, and making due allowance for waste and evaporation; the * figures 
obtained, minus the wine in stock at the time, would represent local con¬ 
sumption during the period of years under review. Unfortunately I 

have not bad tbe time to collect the information necessary, and 

have in the present case to rely on Cogblan s computations given in tbe table below, 
noting, however, that they are looked upon by many as perhaps in excess of actual 
facts. 

tlBfcK II. 


Average Yearly Consumption of Spirits, Wine, and Beer in each State, 
and New Zealand, during years 1898 , 1899 , and 1900 (Coghlan). 


• 

State. 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

Leer. 

ii 

.a £ 
•gA 

n 

If 

Total. 

Per Inhabitant. 

Total. 

Per Inhabitant 

Total. 

*2 

1 

1 

A 

U 

& 


(tails. 

Galls. 

(tails. 

(tails. 

(tails. 

(tails. 

Galls. 

New South Wales 

951,548 

0-73 

858,477 

0-66 

12,446,932 

9*58 

2*17 

Victoria 

838,900 

072 

2,254,256 

1-94 

13,704,562 

11*76 

288 

Queensland 

444,772 

0*98 

249,622 

0 55 

5,278,605 

11*58 

2*64 

South Australia 

141,057 

0 39 

815,633 

2-26 

3,2*24,124 

8*95 

2*23. 

Western Australia 

268,363 

1*85 

155,062 

107 

3,453,343 

23*84 

5-24 

Tasmania 

66.658 

0 39 

15,842 

0*09 

1,238,155 

7*33 

1*37 

New Zealand .. 

470,132 

0 65 

104,043 

014 

5,900,349 

8 18 

1*75 

Australasia .. 

3,181,430 

0-74 

4,452,935 | 

i 

1 03 

45,246,130 

1048 

2 41 


From the 815,633 gallons, which according to C’oghlan represented our average 
yeaily consumption oi wine during the years 1898, 1899, and 19(H), would have to 
be deducted foieigri wines imported' and consumed, for we may almost'consider the 
amount of wine imported into South Australia as having reached an irreducible mi¬ 
nimum and not likely therefore m the future lo be displaced by colonial wines. 
From 1896 to 1900 South Australia’** imports of foreign wines averaged 18.993 gallon^ 
per annum, which leaves us therefore, according to Coghlan, an annual consumption 
of local wines equal to 796.640 gallons. Agaanst a consumption of 3| million gal¬ 
lons of beer tins figure seems Miiall enough; nevertheless as the accuracy of Cogh- 
lan % estimate has been disputed, let us admit that the average local consumption, 
is not likely to exceed 800,000 gallons for some years to come; and let us base our 
calculations on these ligures on the assumption that they represent, not the amount 
of wine actually consumed, but the volume that wine represented when official sta¬ 
tistics are taken, and before losses consequent on evaporation and manipulation have 
occurred. Assuming that our aveiage yield were about 100 gallons per acre, local 
consumption may be taken to account for the produce of 5,000 acres. 

TABLE GRAPES. 

There is no reason why the area under table grapes should contract. Local de¬ 
mands, on the other hand, are not likely to increase rapidly, so that I anticipate 
that the 1,700 acre# at present devoted to this purpose are likely to supply all our 
requirements for some time to come. It is likely, however, that the interstate- 
trade m fresh fruit will progress! steadily iti the near future.. In order, therefore* 
to avoid future reference to this point 1 shall look upon 2,000 acres as devoted to 
table grapes at present, or in the near future. 

ft A IS 1X8 AND CURRANTS 

With reference to currants and raisins, we need hardly discuss the question of 
tne possibility of a gradually increasing local demand. Instead of being exporters, 
as we might well be, we are heavy importers of these goods. A glance at the fhntfea 
below will show our present position. 
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Yablb III. 


Imports of Currants and Rahims into South Australia. 


Year. 

Currants. 

Valued at 

i ; 

Raisins. 

Valued at 


Tons. 

£ 

Tom. 

£ 

1893 

740 

12,501 

331 

5,625 

1897 

614 

10,404 

£02 

10,335 

1898 

603 

10,731 

498 

18,666 

1899 

811 

12,508 

230 

8,471 

1900 

564 

17,606 

112 

3,684 

1901 

279 

7,246 ! 

107 

4,269 


Roughly speaking, far the privilege of making cakes and puddings we pay the fo¬ 
reigner some £20,000 annually, and when it is considered that ho-th ramin and 
currant vines, can he profitably grown m this State it will be agreed that tins sum 
would be more profitably invested if placed in the pockets of our producers. It is 
probable that owing to climatic influences the ordinal y raisin will be grown only 
on the banks of the Murray, and the northern areas wherever irrigation can be 
applied economically. The currant and the Sultana, on the other band, can be prO’* 
fitably reared in almost all our wine districts. 'Hiere is no doubt in my mind as to 
the early extension of currant vineyard*; it is too profitable an occupation to go 
long abegging. When the borne consumption is overtaken, the interstate trade will 
offer a wide field, betoie, we need think of exports to toreigri countries. Figures col¬ 
lected for me by our Statistical Department, which will be published in next 
Journal, show roughly that the annual imports of currants and raisins by the various 


States may be valued as follows:— 

Victoria. £50,000 

New South Wales. 100,000 

Queensland. 30,000 

Western Australia. 10,000 

South Australia. 20.000 

New Zealand. 70,000 


£280,000 

Conditions do not to unequal extent appear to favour the rapid extension of raisin vine. 
yard> we need, however, tear no retrogression, and even anticipate moderate progress 
I estimate‘the urea under currant and raism vines to approximate at tire present tune 
some 1,500 acres. There is no reason why within a short space of time the home 
consumption should not be able to account for at least the produce of 3,000 acres. 

INTERSTATE WINE TRADE. 

Let us now consider the demands likely to be made on our vineyards by the inter¬ 
state trade. Here we approach a subject of considerable importance and likely, X 
believe, to give a very considerable impetus to the progress of vinegrowing. An exa¬ 
mination ot Table IV. will show that South Australia has only Victoria to fear as 
a possible rival for the interstate trade. 

Table IV. 

Acreage under Vines and Yield in Wine in Commonwealth , 1890-1901. 


Victoria. j New South Wales. | South Australia. Western Australia. 

i j 

Acreage. Gallons. Acreage. Gallons. Acreage. Gallons. Acreage.; Gallons. 

1896 30,275 2,226,999 7,159 885,673 17,950 1,743,090 2,294 i — 

1897 27,934 2,822,263 8,061 794,256 : 18,333 ; 1,898,105 2,654 ! 75,693 

1898 27,701 1,919,389 8,083 864,514 18,761 1,263,998 2,960 ! 89,099 

1899 27,568 1,882,299 8,078 . 845,232 : 19,159 1,342,960 3,248 j 113,799 

1900 27,550 1 933,282 ! 8,278 739,668 19,438 ,1,558,285 3,325 j 86,801 

1901 30,634 2,578,187 | 8,431 891,190 20,158 ! 2,813,301 — I — 


At the present moment our 20,000 acres practically yield more than Victoria's 
30,000; and in tay opinion this difference is likely to become still further accentuated 
the near future. The phylloxera has now practically a dear held in Victoria, 
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and the older vineyards will gradually die out, making place in some cases, it is 
true, to new ones on American roots. A reduction in the total yield of wine is 
bound to follow, for a time at all events. New South Wales is likewise in the toils 
of the phylloxera, and moreover her acreage is too small to enable her to success¬ 
fully cope* with us on the interstate markets. Western Australia is as yet new at 
the" game, but may possibly in time prove a rival of some importance. 

It seems inevitable that the State that occupied the best position on the interstate 
markets prior to Federation is likely to continue in that position now that interstate 
trade restrictions have been abolished. Table V. summarises the position of affaire 
for the five >ears immediately preceding the act of union. 

Table V. 

Wine exported to Commonwealth from South Australia, New South Wales, 
and Victoria, 18061900. 


i 


Exports. 

1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

South Australia 

Gallons. 

< lallona. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

to New South Wales 

0,235 

4 800 

7,976 

4,742 

4,796 

Victoria 

14,894 

15,120 

18,219 

3,345 

3,748 

Queensland .. 

3,790 

5,489 

5,408 

7,186 

6,082 

Tasmania 

1,482 

1,286 

: 2,271 

3,410 

3,550 

Western Australia 

33,470 

21,382 

17,612 

17,331 

16,585 

Northern Territory .. 

1,S44 

1,893 

2,067 

2,295 

2,244 

Total 

61,727 

50,036 

*)3,*)»>3 

38,309 

37,005 

New South Wales 



1 



to Victoria 

5,636 

7,846 

3,745 

13,503 

3,221 

Queensland 

[ 1,881 

1 2,536 

4,533 

3,404 

4,395 

South Australia 

— 

' i 

20 

4 

_ 

Tasmania 

1*21 

232 

534 

749 

238 

Western Australia .. 

1,899 

! 1,719 

745 

30 

26 

Total ., 

| 9,537 

12,337 

\ 

9,579 

17,750 

7,880 

Victoria 






to New South Wales .., 

936 

069 

990 

1,063 

943 

Queensland 

1,487 

1,815 

| 2,386 

2,631 

1,957 

South Australia .. j 

152 

12 

i 186 

170 : 

27 

Tasmania .. .. 1 

1,492 

1,387 

| 1,027 

1,375 I 

1,309 

Western Australia 

8,483 

7,228 

3,596 

1,945 1 

_! 

1,434 

Total .. 

12,570 

11,111 

8,785 

7,184 j 

5,670 


In the teeth, therefore, of heavy protectionist duties South Australia was able dur¬ 
ing these five year® to ship on an average 46,057 gallons to different parts of the 
Commonwealth. During this same period there are only 0,065 gallons to the record 
of Victoria, and 11,416 gallons to that of New South Wales. Under the free condi¬ 
tions that now obtain it is certain that we shall maintain our ascendancy, which 
I believe is due mainly to. the superior quality of our wine and tb the enterprise 
of our growers. In support of this it may be mentioned, by the way, that our ex¬ 
ports to the Commonwealth totalled 76,735 gallons for 1901, and amounted to 63,778 
for the first six months of 1902, whereas they were only 37,005 in 1900. 

What is likely to be the amount of wine absorbed by the interstate trade during 
the mart decade is the question now before us. Whilst it is perhaps easy to point 
out that conditions are such as to render an increase in our exports inevitable; it 
is certainly* more difficult to gauge the probable volume of increased trade. I must 
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indicate in detail the facts on which I base my calculations, so that it will be easy 
to rectify errors into which I may be led. 

1MPOUTS OF FOREIGN WINES. 

I anticipate in the first place that with the duties in our favour we shall be able 
to oust some or the wines of foreign origin at present imported into the non-wine 
producing States. Table VI. shows the average imports oi foreign wines into the 
various States during the live years preceding Federation. 

Table VI. 

Average yearly Imports of Wines of foreign origin into Australian States 
prior to Federation (1896-1900). 

New South Wales. 90,507 gallons 

Victoria. 42,949 

Queensland. 36,713 

South Australia. 18,318 

Tasmania . 2,960 

Western Australia . 42,431 

Total. 233,878 gallons 

Roughly speaking, in pre-federal days Neiv South Walew, Western Australia, and 
Queensland imported annually about 170,000 gallons of foreign wines. We may sup¬ 
pose that interstate free trade will lower their joint imjK>rts to the level of Victorian 
and South Australian figures, representing about 81,000 gallon*, distributed ae fo L 
lows:— 

New South Wales . 53,000 gallons * 

Queensland. 20,000 

Western Australia. 8,000 

81,000 gallons 

Federation is not likely to modify the imports of Victoria South Australia, and 
Tasmania. Should any reduction occur in the future it would be brought about by 
other factors. We take it, therefore, that Federation should enable colonial wines to 
oust 90,000 gallons of foreign wines off the market. 

INCREASED AUSTRALIAN CONSUMPTION OF WINES. 

If 90,000 gallons were to be looked upon a* the net gain to the wmo industry from 
the much vaunted interstate free trade, it would be a paltry gain indeed! Not a 
mole, however, would think of limiting its action to so restricted a range. To iny 
mind free commercial relations must ultimately result m raising the local consumption 
of wine throughout the Continent and Tasmania to the South Australian level; and 
this progress must be made largely at the expense of the consumption of beer and 
spirits, both of which are largely 'imported. On these lines we may summarise the 
probable consumption of wines in tne different States in the near future as fol¬ 


lows:— 

South Australia. 800.000 gallons 

New South Wales. 3,022,000 

Victoria. 2,666,000 

Queensland. 1,111,000 

Western Australia. 400,000 

Tasmania. 377,000 


8,376,000 gallons 

Prior to Federation, according to Coghlan, the local consumption of wine was just 
four million gallons below the above total. I anticipate, therefore, that Federation 
should find an outlet for 4,000,000 ga/llons of wine. I would not have it understood 
that I am under the impression that it would be possible to dispose of this amount 
at the present moment. Commercial enterprise must create the demand, and new 
vineyards must be established to meet the demand that must necessarily arise. 

SOUTH, AUSTRALIA’S TRADE QUOTA. 

It will, of course, be said that T cannot possibly anticipate that the whole four 
million gallons will be furnished by South Australia. 1 am ready to admit that both 
Victorian and New South Wales growers are bound to a certain extent to benefit by 
the new openings that will arise; but given the position in which they are placed 
I cannot see that they are likely to derive much profit) from out competition. It is 
possible, too, that within a short space of time Western Australia will be in a po- 
ation to supply her own requirements. Nevertheless, when it is remembered that 
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we were able ito. force important quantities of our wines on the markets of wine- 
producing Mntcfc, prior to Federation, it is difficult to escape the oonclufiaon that the 
bulk of the new demands will be supplied from our vineyards. 1 take it, therefore, 
that taking into consideration our present output at the lowest computation inter¬ 
state trade shoulld enable us to. dispose of three million gallons of wine as soon as 
the markets have been properly exploited. Allowing 10 per cent, for waste and eva¬ 
poration prior to the attainment of market condition, this would in reality represent 
three and one third million gallons, and correspond to the produce of about 21,000 
acres. 

EXPORT TRADE. 

The export trade to countries beyond the Commonwealth is a question of very con¬ 
siderable interest, and 1 should have liked to have been able to dwell on it m some 
detail. 1 feel, however, that I have perhaps already unduly abused your patience. 
J shall therefore content myself with urgi ng that no amount of profits in interstate 
trade should ever induce us to neglect the true exports to foreign countries. The 
distant markets are more difficult to exploit competition is keener; they a.re, never¬ 
theless, destined in times beyond the reach of my modest computations to be the 
scenes of our future commercial triumphs. Let us therefore beware of losing the 
ground we have already acquired. During the five years immediately preceding Fe¬ 
deration oiur wine exports to the United Kingdom and other countries averaged an¬ 
nually about 431,000 gallons. I will assume that for some time to come these ex¬ 
ports wdl not absorb more than the produce of about 4,000 acres. 

* BRANDIES, SPIRITS, AND VINEGARS. 

Lastly we have a portion of our vineyard area devoted to the manufacture of spi¬ 
rits and brandies and vinegar. Probably at the present time the amount of wine 
distilled or converted into vinegar varies between 500,000 and 700,000 gallons an¬ 
nually. Unquestionably interstate free trade should admit of further development 
of this industry, particularly in view of the fact that under the present regime only 
wine spirit can be used for fortifying wines. Were some protection accorded to real 
vinegar, as against mixtures of acetic acid and water, important developments ought 
to be expected in this direction. In any case, I am disposed to accept the higher 
figure, 700,000 gallons, as representing the requirements of the near future. Thu* 
would correspond to about 4,400 acres. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS UNDER INFLUENCE OF FEDERATION. 

Finally, gentlemen, after having lead you through a somewhat intricate maze of 
figures, let me arrange in tabular form what I anticipate to be the future develop¬ 
ment of our vineyard aiea under the influence of Federation:— 


Home consumption of wine. 5,000 acres 

Interstate wine trade .?1,000 

Kxport trade.4,000 

Ilrandies, spirits, and vinegar. 4,400 

Table grapes. 2,000 

Currants and raising.3,000 


39,400 acres 

Our present area covers some 20,000 acres. I am confident that if we meet the 
future with the same energy and enterprise with which we fought the difficulties ot 
the past, this same area should be doubled within the next 10 years. 

The Chairman— Professor Perkins has not given us much Information in 
reference to the cost of production per acre. 

Professor Perkins- - I did not think it was necessary. I was dealing with the 
return for the whole of the State. Of course the cost per acre is greater than 
wheatgrowing. I did not intend to enter into the question of profits. I simply 
represented what would be the revenue. The cost, I reckon, would be about 
£4 per acre, including interest and everything. 

Mr. Hector (Port Pirie)—I would like to ask how Professor Perkins places 
his calculations at HK) gallons to the acre. Did he not think that that was 
a very low average for South Australia? 

Professor Perkins—I do not think so; if anything it is a little above the 
average. The statistics are for the whole of the vineyards, but I know there 
are a number of vineyards in the State which will give 300 gallons per acre. 

Mr. Hector—What is about the minimum average crop for South Australia? 
I should think 150 gallons per acre about the lowest average that could be 
procured. 1 cannot understand vines, even the wine varieties, producing less. 
)4y experience has been about 700 gallons. 
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Professor Perkins—Some only get half a ton. In New South Wales, where 
there is a moister climate the average is ISO gallons. 

Mr. T. Hardy— I believe Professor Perkins’s calculation that the average is 
not more than* 100 gallons per acre is correct. 1 believe there are very many 
old vineyards which are wholly- unproductive, and are only fit to be grubbed 
up. The whole of the McLaren Vale district, including the hillsides, has an 
average of something like 2 bO gallons per acre. 1 do not think that this is 
going to be exceeded a cry much, although 1 do not know what improved culti¬ 
vation may do. Professor Perkins lias told us that by better cultivation and 
the conservation of winter rains we are bound to have heavier yields of 
grapes. 

Mr. Knthbone (Davenport)—Does irrigation produce a larger quantity of 
wine at the expense of quality? 

Professor Perkins—Yes, undoubtedly. I do not think it advisable to grow 
grapes for wine where you have to irrigate. 

A Delegate-Can Professor Perkins tell me what artificial manures are the 
best for the vineyard, and an hat sorts he would recommend V 

Professor Perkins Any of the superphosphates will do. Th question Is 
whether the owner of the vineyard wants the manure to act on thd plants at 
once. With bom* manure he would have to wmii for bem tidal results. One 
thing I Avisli to recommend. and that is. do not spread the manure uniformly 
over Hie soil. You cannot manure m proportion to tic* bulk of soil, and if 

you attempted to do so some of tin* manure would be lost. The practice Is 

to put it in the centre furrow where the roots ot the vines Avill reach it. 

Mr. Hardy— I would like to say avc find a great advantage in putting the 
manure Iwlween the furrows. It docs not encourage tin* growth of vveedfc 
against the vines. 

The Chairman- It is a very important paper, and I hope the delegates will 
give it. careful consideration. I think the Professor should have given us the 
cost of producing a grape crop as compared with tin* cost of a wheat crop. 
We have been given to understand an hat is the cost of producing an acre of 

Avheat, and wo Avant to know what is the cost per acre of vines. We want to 

know this to ascertain on what side oi the ledger aw Avill be if we enter Into 
these* undertakings. 

Mr. McKwin (Brfnkworth))-- I am hardly Interested*in the wine industry at 
present, although I am indirectly interested. I think that the Professor should 
hUAe gone into the question of the* cost of planting Nines, because after all 
everything goes hack to that. I maintain that wheat could not be profitably 
grown under 2/<» pe»r bushel, and doubtless a certain yield would have to be 
obtained from grapes to make* them pay. To bring vines to maturity would 
take several years, and 1 would like to know what the. Professor has to say 
about this. In most localities I think it Avould take four or five years. 

Professor Perkins—They are in full hearing in eight or nine years. 

Mr. McEwln—A man must understand that a particularly good spot of coun¬ 
try is required for the growing of vines. It is no use planting them anywhere, 
because if you do they will soon be rooted up again with the plough. 
I know a grower in Clare who planted 70 acres of vines. Two years later 
he ploughed the whole of them up. There are many similar instances. People 
should understand w r liat they are going into wdien they take up the wine in¬ 
dustry. In my time in the south there was certainly no inducement whatever 
for increased planting. We have a vineyard, wdiich is now about *10 years of 
age, and as in the w’liole of that time we have had experience in wheat and 
vine growing I think it is more profitable to take our chance of returns from 
wheat. I notice that the industry has increased in the last ten years, and It 
w'ouId be Interesting to know whether the Professor could tell us whether It 
would be better to take up a good acreage for vine instead of wheat culture. 
It is a question as to a practical proof of the advisableness of adopting vine¬ 
growing or remaining with agriculture. I see no reason w'hy a few acres 
should not be devoted to vine culture. I believe if some inducement were 
offered it would be done, and possibly many would be converted from hay¬ 
growing, &c. Every effort should be made to show the people that the business, 
would prove profitable. 
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Professor Perkins—I did not lay myself out to prove that vinegrowing is a 
paving concern, because there is abundant proof that such is the case. We 
have evidences of this on all sides. With judicious management the business 
can be made to pay handsomely. In reference to the extension of vinegrowing 
the Minister of Agriculture is, perhaps, a little too optimistic. In his speech 
the other night he said that we should have half a million acres under cultiva¬ 
tion within 20 years. I do not expect that. You must understand that you can¬ 
not push this industry so rapidly ns you can do with cereals. With wine you 
have to find a market to provide a safe basis for developmental work. As a 
matter of fact 1 should be sorry to see the industry make rapid strides. This, 
I fear, would result disastrously. The industry must progress slowly, because 
with a boom we should find ourselves in the position of Victoria, after the 
bonus for planting, i.e., plenty of vines, but no market. I have been asked for 
an estimate of the cost of vinegrowing. Taking into consideration the money 
necessary for bringing the vines into bearing—that is the initial outlay and 
working expenses, interest, Ac., I do not think the cost would be more than £4 
or £5 per acre. Taking my low estimate there must be about £4 average profit 
on every acre of vines grown in the State. I am quite prepared to work out 
a statement to show tiiat the business is profitable. T do not want to see 20,000 
acres planted in one year, or even two years. 1 want to see the progress in 
area inarch with the extension of a market, and if that is done our industry 
will proceed on a safe business basis. In my paper 1 wanted to show that at 
the present moment conditions are such as to render advisable the further ex¬ 
tension of the vineyard area. I pointed out that it need not be antagonistic to 
cereal growing. It cannot be suggested that the area will ever approach that 
under cereals. 

• Mr. Pavy—It is not the man who sells the grapes who makes the profit, 
but the man who sells the wine. It lias been stated that the return to the 
growers is £9 per acre, but I know many in McLaren Vale who do not get £9 
for their grapes whatever Mr. Hardy may get for the wine. 

Mr. Hardy—There is a profit for both the grapegrower and the winemaker. 
I speak from facts and figures. Ac., concerning one of the largest vineyards in 
McLaren Vale district. The places that have been paid for the grapes during 
the last two or three years leave a very substantial profit to the grapegrower 
apart from any question of the business of the winemaker. 

Mr. Pavy—Have many vineyards realised £9 for their grapes? 

31 r. Hardy—I do not think they did. 

Mr. Pavy—What profit did they make, then? 

Mr. Hardy—I calculated that some have made £7 in gross returns. 

Mr. Pavy—I know individuals who have sold grapes for £2 per ton, and only 
harvested about 2 tons to the acre. The cost of keeping the land cultivated 
would be about £2 per acre per year. Taking the growth at five years the ex¬ 
penditure would bo about £10 before you would get any practical returns. 
The prices and glowing descriptions are all right on paper. 

Mr. It. M. Smith (Golden Grove) We grow both wheat and vines, and con¬ 
sider that the vines pay ns well. We have a patch about ten years old, and 
our returns for the Just li\e years have been about 2 tons to the acre. We 
have sold these grapes at various prices in the last two or three years, and 
have averaged about £4 5/ to if io/, which works out at about something 
like £9 per acre. Tt has cost us about HO/ per acre for cultivation. In addi¬ 
tion to this there is the cost of pruning and harvesting the crops, which 
together runs away with about 15/ per acre—or a total of about £3 5/ per 
acre. Wliat is wanted tor tin* wine industry is the guarantee of reasonable 
prices. If that could only be assured the business would be extensively 
adopted. 

A Delegate—That is the point. 

Mr. Smith—We do not want big prices so much as permanent figures, so 
that we might know what to expect. We cannot grow grapes at 30/; and, 
for the business to pay, something like £3 is wanted. If that were 
guaranteed an important aud necessary impetus would be given to the in¬ 
dustry. 
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Mr. Hector—I would like to ask Professor Perkins what is the average 
price for wineV 

Professor Perkins—It was 1/3 per gallon for last year’s wine. 

Mr. Hector—That price is too high. I know a great many people who sold 
it at 1/ per gallon, and even at that figure they have to keep it several years 
before they get a sale. 

Professor Perkins™Very few; only those who make a mess of it. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Mr. Hector—1 have known the best distilling wine sold at 7d. That has 
been my experience. 

Professor Perkins—Probably you have made a mess of it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hector—I am certain I did not. 1 think 1/ per gallon a fair estimate 
of the price, and the utmost that can la* placed on new wine. 

Mr. W. F. Snow—The Professor has dealt with a most interesting subject 
in a very valuable paper. I wish particularly to refer to that part of the 
paper where he refers to the factors that are lkely to assist in the progress 
of the industry in the future, namely. “1, increased demand for the home 
market; 2, new demands of the interstate trade: 3, increase of the general 
export trade.*’ 1 belie\e the future progress is bound up in the 
English market. It is all very well to talk about interstate free 
trade increasing the demand, but we should remember that the whole popu¬ 
lation is only about o.ihmmmio. while that of the old country is 40,000,0h0. 
A few years ago colonial wine was looked upon in England as rubbish, hut 
it is not to-day. 1 have had experience as a wine merchant in London, and 
know exactly how the trade is conducted there. 1 may say there is a close 
corporation among those connected with the trade, which can he carried on 
in only one or two ways. First of all the trade should be pushed vigorously 
by a tirst-class agent, who would have to go to the large wholesale houses 
to get them to trade, so that the wine may go almost straight to the consumer. 
I believe the time ot going to the merchant has gone by. The wine mer¬ 
chants of London have so many vested interests, such as being partly con¬ 
cerned in vineyards in France. Are., that they naturally do not care to deal 
in wine from Australia, especially as there is a probability of their not being 
able to get the same class of wine the following years, which is a great 
drawback. Another disadvantage is that there is a great trust or combina¬ 
tion in the trade in London. Our friend. Mr. Burgoyne, has doubtless ren¬ 
dered great assist mice to Australian vignerons in helping to build up the 
trade in our wines, but that is no reason why he should have a monopoly 
of it. When you buy Australian w ine in London you do not get the beautiful 
article you get here. I think the best way of expanding the trade Is to take 
action in the way 1 have suggested, and I am certain that if that is done 
a far greater demand will be created for our wines and far better prices 
will be obtained. We make one of the finest Burgundies on earth, and 
if a representative of good repute were sent to England he would get 3(8/ 
to 42/ per gallon as easily as w F e get 1/2 now F . I w f ould have liked Professor 
Perkins to have elaborated much more on the point as to the possibilities 
of trade in the future with countries beyond the Oommomvealtli. I wish to 
emphasise the fact that our wines are not pushed in England as they should 
be, and w F e should not rest content with producing wine without trying to 
sell it. 

The Chairman—I think more information should have been given concerning 
the suitability and extent of the country w r e have for the cultivation of the 
vine. We must not run away with the idea that the land wo have for 
growing vines is unlimited. There is a strip of country running along the 
foot of the hills near Adelaide where the vine flourishes. It is of great 
uniformity for a good many miles, and probably its width is three or four 
miles in extent. The same may l>e said of the country at Angaston. When 
wo get into the hills districts, the country is more broken, and the different 
characteristics are vejy marked. In the valley of the Onkaparinga, at 
Woodside, I know of some vineyards the grapes from which yielded the larg¬ 
est quantity of juice. Another little spot in the valley of the Bremer, on the 
eastern sides of the Mount Lofty range, grew grapes from which the highest 
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quality juice is obtained. In the Bremer Valley where the vines are growing 
there is an underlying layer of red basaltic clay. There is similar clay at 
the place mentioned at Woodside, but fifteen chains distant, on the western 
slope of the hills, the conditions are unfavourable for the cultivation of wine 
grapes. This is a matter that should receive careful consideration, and 
people should be advised to plant vines only in those situations where the 
conditions are favourable for them. 

Professor Perkins—If I had touched upon all these subjects I would have 
had to prepare a book and not a paper. 

The Chairman said as there was a few minutes to spare he would ask Mr. 
Fisher, of Tatiara, to initiate a discussion on 

BREEDING ROADSTER HORSES. 

Mr. Fisher (Tatiara)—We have some good horses down in the South-east, 
and the subject of horse breeding has been well discussed in our branches. 
What we want to know is what the Congress considers a roadster, and how 
to breed it. We have had what is called a roadster at our show taking 
prizes year after year. It belongs to a storekeeper, and the question that 
has been frequently raised is. “But. is it a roadster?’* Some say unhesitatingly 
that it is not. There is a gentleman in our branch who knows a great deal 
about horses, and he describes tills same horse as a mongrel. I would like 
to have the question of what is a roadster ventilated. 

Mr. Edwards (Murray Bridge)—It is my opinion that there is no such thing 
as a roadster entire. A roadster is a good horse to breed, but not a good 
horse to breed from. That has been my experience, and we have had many 
instances of its truthfulness. 

Mr. McEwin (Brinkworth)—My experience is that to get a first class road¬ 
ster you must put a pure draught horse to a blood mare. When we speak 
•of a roadster I presume we mean a horse that will take the collar, and I 
find that the progeny of the draught horse takes the collar better than the 
blood. A lot of prizes have been won by roadsters that have been bred 
from Old Fireaway, one of the heaviest draughts introduced into the State. 
My experience is that you get the most durable and reliable horse from the 
pure draught and the pure blood mare. I have travelled very long dis¬ 
tances with some of my horses and I have found that they take a lot of 
holding and are always eager and vigorous. 

Mr. I>all—The subject is a most important one because we really want the 
roadster in South Australia. I move “That in the opinion of this Congress 
the best roadster is bred by a pure blood stallion from a medium draught 
mare, and in no case should the roadster horse be kept as a stallion.” 

Mr. Hacket (Meningie)—I second the motion. Mr. McEwin makes a mis¬ 
take when he says that the cross should be by a draught horse and a blood 
mare. 1 understand a roadster to be a horse that you could ride 50 miles 
to-day and do the same the next day. We want a horse with activity and 
durability. The reason that you cannot breed from a roadster horse is, 
being crossbred, its progeny will throw back to different types of horses. 

Mr. McEwin (Brinkworth)—I move as an amendment “That this Congress 
is of opinion that the best class of roadster is bred from the draught entire 
out of a pure blood mare.” One of the difficulties of the breeder was that 
it takes a long time to know what he really was breeding. Until the young 
horses were broken and tried their merits could not always be determined, 

. so that a man might breed in a particular line for three or four years before 
he could be quite certain about the results. 

Mr. Pavy (Crystal Brook)—I support the motion. You cannot get good 
roadsters by breeding from crosses. You must keep pure stock. People 
should breed from two pure bred horses. 

Mr. Wilks (Mt. Bryan)—I have had experience extending over many years 
and always obtain roadsters by putting a draught horse to a light mare. 

Mr.»J. O’Dea (Kapunda)—Much depends upon the quality and breeding of 
the mare. To say that an animal bred from a blood stallion and draught 
mare is a mongrel la a great mistake. Fireaway was an exceptionally good 
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stallion, but he was not a thoroughbred nor a draught horse. He was the 
sire of a number of good roadsters, and yet some people in this room had 
said that he should not be used for breeding purposes. 

Mr. McEwin—Old Fireavvay was a thoroughbred draught, who was the 
sire of many a good horse. You are speaking of his son. 

Mr. Dali (Nantawarra)—If a draught horse is put to a blood mare the 
progeny are too heavy in the body niul too light in the bone. This difficulty 
is overcome by breeding from a blood stallion and a medium draught mare. 
In breeding from a cross animal you are not sure if the offspring will follow 
the blood or the draught strain. I wish to emphasise this fact, you should 
not breed from crossbred entires. 

The motion was carried. 

The Chairman—I want to ask a question*:—Has any appreciable improve¬ 
ment been seen in the quality of the roadster during the last 20 or 30 years? 
The reason I ask this is because 1 was told many years ago that horse-racing 
was going to improve our roadsters. Race meetings have been held through¬ 
out the country during the past 15 years, and has it resulted in an improve¬ 
ment of the stock? 

Cries of “No.” 

The Chairman—I certainly do not think that the horses of to-day are more 
hardy. 

Mr. McEwin—I saw some beautiful horses in the streets of Adelaide to-day. 
I do not believe that horses have deteriorated. 

Mr. I)all—The use of the roadster sire has been the cause of the deteriora¬ 
tion of the roadster. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Edwards—The cause of so many mongrel entires lading kept among the 
farmers is because the majority of the farmers would go to the owner who 
charged the lowest price. In the olden days there were less stallions, and 
most of them left good stock. Consequently the stock in years past were 
better than the horses of the present day. 

A Delegate—There should be a tax. 

Mr. Rankine (Strathalbyn)—Some horses brought from Sydney years ago 
have never been equalled. I believe they were a cross of the Arab. They 
were not heavy, although some had streugth and bulk. I would not care 
to give advice liow to breed a good roadster, but know one when I see it. 


Wednesday Evening*, September 10. 

The Chairman—I wish to introduce Professor Towar, the Director of the 
RoseworthyAgricultural College. He comes here with considerable American 
experience. 

Professor Towar, who was well received on rising, said:—It gives me great 
pleasure to meet such a large body of practical men. I have enjoyed two or 
three trips about this State immensely, and 1 hope to have a good many other 
opportunities of being able to visit you at your homes in the country to get 
better acquainted with you and the agriculture you practice. 1 came to you 
as a “green foreigner” from the other side of the Pacific Ocean, and a warm 
cordial reception has been extended to me on every sidei. I received a kind 
letter from your ex-President, Mr. Krichauff, before I left America, and when 
I reached Sydney I received a message from the Minister of Agriculture wel¬ 
coming me to these shores. Again, on arriving at the Serviceton railway 
station a telegram was there further welcoming me, and on reaching Ade¬ 
laide I was met by a representative from the Minister, officers and students 
of the Roseworthy Agricultural College, your old friend, Mr. Molineux, and 
others. If I have been asked one question once I have been asked 41 100 
times. It is, “How do. you like Australia?” I can read in that question 
a little sense of pride of the country in which you live. I am pleased to 
W I like Australia. I like the climate and food. I like the men, I enjoy 
the society of the women, the boys are a good lot of fellows, and the girls— 
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well the boys will speak for them. I have been told that you have be«n 
experiencing unfortunate seasons, and am glad you are getting a shower to¬ 
night. 

Trofessor To war then read the following paper:— 

SOME IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURE. 

In the geographies studied by the American school boy, the island of Australia 
is a small sjiioi m the south-east corner of the world’s map. Its inhabitants are 
naked blacks, with long hair covering (heir entire bodies; the principal animals are 
the* kangaroo arid the duckbill; and the climate is to hot that the boy imagines theS* 
duckbills laying lioiled eggs. The boy burn* that the beginnings ot civilisation are 
marked by the landing of gnat numbers of English convicts, hares, and rabbits. He 
wonders what ChiTstnius and New Year would be like in haying and harvest tune, 
and how it would seem to celebiate the Fourth of July in midwinter; but neither tnc 
bo\ nor his father has any real conception of the vast ness of this great country, the 
wealth of its mines and agriculture, and the magnitude of its farming operations. 

Jt is not until one lives in this country, sees its four and six furrow ploughs, its 
broad sweeping harrows, scarifiers, rollers, and drills, the enormous loads hauled 
over your good smooth roads, the large fields, and the immense sheep stations, that 
one realises the extensiveness ot Australia’s agriculture, and the ingenuity of hei 
people in economising man labour. 

FERTILISERS. 

The universal netd and use of commercial phosphate surprises the stranger wher 
be considers how young the State really is. and yet a study of some of the .practices 
which have prevailed in the past, and which 1 observe still continue, suggest a reason 
for this early resort to a commercial supply of plant food and soil stimulant. I 
have learned of your history — burning of stubbles and straw stacks; 1 see your bare 
fallows, which are to be imposed for months to the burning action of a tropical sun, 
and notice the immense piles of stable manure wasting m the barman!*, and I at 
onoe guess why outside sources have so early to be drawn upon in order to make the 
crops grow. 

A prominent farmer recently told me that it w T as much better to harvest the grain 
with the stripper, for the straw left so evenly distnbuted in the lields seemed to 
greatly benefit the land. Yet that same fanner asked if it paid to haul out the stable 
manures and rotted straw stacks and spread them on the fields. 

These few outward signs of the management of the coarse manures on the farm* 
suggest to me some reasons w r hy crops fail, and the phosphate dealers do such a good 
business. J am mo^t forcibly impressed with the importance of conserving with 
greater care all of these vegetable means of soil improvement. 

The virgin soil of this State seemed to be fertile enough, and I cannot believe that 
the few crops already removed have so completely exhausted the natural supply of 
mineral elements as to demand such liberal applications of plant food as are now 
being administered. I can understand why the application of soluble phosphates 
makes nip m part for the absence of humus and I recognise the great good the intro¬ 
duction of phosphates baa done, and is stall doing; but on the other hand, I venly 
beliflve thaiti the iwosence of as much humus as wa9 contained in the virgin soil would 
provide the soluble phosphates now artificially supplied, and furnish other elements 
and conditions of vastly greater importance as well. 

Most agricultural soils are quite liberally supplied with phosphates and potash, but 
m such form as to be but slowly available. They are slowly dissolved by the acid* 
secreted by the roots of the plants and the acids created in the decomposition ot 
humus. It therefore follow’s that unless the South Australian soils are especially 
deficient in their supply of phosphorio acid, this important element could be obtained, 
as it was in your virgin soils, could we return the soils to the physical conditions 
which prevailed in those pioneer days. 

To the stranger but slightly acquainted with the conditions and practices, this is 
the impression — that the humus of the soil has been rapidly consumed, and that no 
special effort has been made to renew r the supply, or even maintain that now on hand. 
Turning stubbles, close cropping, waste of coarse manure*, and summer fallowing, im¬ 
press me a* the principal .reasons why the fertility of the South Australian farms has 
became so largely exhausted, and I cannot believe that your holds will continue long 
to produce profitable crops by the mere application of superphosphates. 

Jt J conjecture rightly, the South Australian farmer is making a history similar to 
that made by the early farmers in the older American States, which resulted in 
exhaustion and abandonment of the farms taken up by the first settlers. These 
if nun are now becoming reoooupied (thanks to the agricultural experiment stations), 
ana profitably cultivated, through the practice of an agriculture aiming at the greatest 
possible utility of vegetable manures. Chemical analyses reveal in the stable 
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manures a quantity of plant foot! sufficient to warrant paying as high as a pound a 
<tord far them; while their chemical and physical effect on the soil place them far in 
preference to the commercial fertilisers, wherever their application is reasonably prac¬ 
ticable. The farmer who recognises r.be need of proper renovation of a run-down 
farm begrudges not his fields some of the herbage they produce, and frequently in¬ 
dulges to the extent ol ploughing under a good crop as green manure. 

Besides furnishing food for the succeeding crops, and aiding to dissolve and digest 
the elements of plant life locked up in the M>d, the presence of humus has a very 
beneficial effect upon the supply of moisture. It renders the soil more open and 
porous, thereby increasing its capacity for the reception of moisture. As a surface 
mulch it will remain more loose and effectual than the pure sand and clay. It serves 
to hold the sod from the shifting effect* of wind and running water; it improves the 
texture of the soil, and renders it more congenial for plant growth. 

In this connection, let me add that while handsome prices are bebng received for 
the great procession of loads of hay, cliafl, and straw, rapidly moving to our seaports, 
and thence to other shores, it would be far better for our agriculture if that coarse 
feed could be consumed at home, and only such concentrated and watery products as 
meat, wool, butter, grain, wine, and fruits removed from the farm*. 

CHOPS. 

An American is impressed at the limited variety of your farm crops. Almost no 
broad-leaved and deep-rooted plants are grown. I have no doubt that trials have been 
given all the crops so dear to the American and European farmer, yet I still wonder 
whv some, winch thrive m our arid regions, do not grow here, and 1 will not be satis¬ 
fied until f shall have given tome of the most promising ones a chance to demonstrate 
their possibilities. 

• SILO. 

During the long summer diought, which I havn not yet experienced, J am wondering 
what effect the feeding of ‘dlago will have on producing capacity of your live stock. 
I believe the mIo is the friend and helper of the farmer m the and regions, and its 
n ore general adoption and application is worthy of trial. The silo wo* originally 
built to furnish green and succulent feed during the long winters in the colder cln 
mates, but of recent jtars it ban been found of equal or greater value, especially with 
dairy fanners, during the summer drought, when all forage is dry and dead. 

TOOLS. 

I notice with admiration the readiness with which the South Australian farmer 
adopts improved and labour-saving tool**, and while I take a just pride in meeting 
here many products of the American shops, 1 am surprised—almost ashamed—at the 
enormous prices >ou are pa.ung lor these American made tools. Our farmers m the 
States are paying for steel betam, single-furrow ploughs, 30 to 50 shillings; adjustable 
steel wheel spring- too tiled harrows. 37 teeth, £3; two-horse grain drill*, with fertiliser 
and grass seed attachments, €15; six-foot twmebinder harvesters, £20 to £23; a 
good, well cushioned, hooded single rubber-tired carriage, £12; and other things ac¬ 
cordingly. 

If the American dealers are asking your agents unreasonable prices for their wares, 
then why not start the wheels moving in some of your silent shops, give work to your 
vast army of unemployed, and build thdse implements here. If your agents are over- 
greedy and exorbitant in th«ir chums far piofits, order through your Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Association, direct from the manulacturers. 

LIVESTOCK. 

The magnificent Clyde and Shire home that in their way grace the fields and stables 
of the South Australian farms arc certainly a credit to the State, and a living monu¬ 
ment to the foresight of the pioneer breeders who ventured the expense of the early 
importations, but the racer and pony seems to have established themselves on the 
farms in numbers out of proportion to the actual demand and economical utility of 
animails of their stamp. The average American w ill go a* far to see a race of trotters 
or pacers as the average Australian to see a hurdle or a steeplechase; but neither the 
American nor Australian farmer can afford to keep these frail beast* to do his heavy 
farm work. The trotter is bad enough as a farm horse, and the racer. 1 fear, is no 
better. 

I would not be understood to advocate that the fanner has no use for the light 
horse. On the contrary, I deem it very important ilmt he have an animal that can 
go on the road, with good speed, style, and endurance, while in numerous operations 
on the general farm he is more clever and far more desirable. My limited observation 
convinces me that the country is in need of more good draught and heavy carriage 
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The Jemiy entitle, while they have no doubt unproved the quality of the milk they 
ha\e so reduced the size of the common stock as to render hopelesn the profitable* 
production of good beef. The same thing exists in the States, and the beef interests, 
are now condemning the Jersey for her damaging influence. 

I have as vet seen but little of the shoqp and swine. They impress me as excellent, 
and above the average of American stock. I feel very certain that the sheep of the 
ordinary ianus, and even the large stations far surpass the stock in every respect that 
would be found m similar conditions in tne States; while the stud sheep are better 
than the bust ."took of the majority of our American breeders. 

COUNTRY ROADS 

The South Australian Government may well be proud of the progress it has maded n 
impiovmg its facilities for primary transportation. The country roads are the arte¬ 
ries ol the Govern mint railway system, and the improvement and maintenance of 
tlie^e thoroughfares, while adding to the ease and comfort of travel, enhance the pro¬ 
sperity of the country, bring the isolated farms and farm homes nearer together, and 
give material aid to every industry and interest in the entire* Oommomvealfch. You 
are to be congratulated on the progress you have made m the “good roads" movement, 
and the Amen*an niu.d blush at comparisons, even though he might say you are 
maintaining more miles of public highway than are absolutely neces&ary. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. ’ 

It is certainly a good and welcome outlook, upon beginning my work at the Agri¬ 
cultural College, to find the institution standing so high in the estimation of the 
farmers of the State. It is a compliment to my predecessor and those who laboured 
with him in bringing the College up to its present high standing. 1 am not disap¬ 
pointed in what I find at Ro*eworthy, yet I feel that the course of study might be 
expanded, the facilUwes enlarged in certain directions, and shorter special courses ar¬ 
ranged for the accommodation of those who cannot afford to* spend the necessary 
two or three years of residence at the (.'allege required to complete general! courses. 
No Agricultural College can prosper and give good to those it serves if it has not the 
support and sympathy of those whom it is intended to benefit. J am highly pleased 
and hivourably impressed with the loyally of the citizens to their College, and 
shall look tor a continuance of that loyalty and hearty cooperation which shall make 
the College grow, and its influence felt more and more. 

LOOKING FORWARD. 

As the conservation of the waters in the elevated districts is furthered, more 
diversified farming will become possible. More live stock will 'be kept, additional 
crops be grown, and through irrigation the great possibilities of thei State in growing 
flint and vegetables will ibe developed. 

When the electric car displaces the snail-paced tramcar in the city of Adelaide, the 
advantages and delights of rapid transit will spread like a contagion, and (I speak 
from observation) many of the inland towns will bridge the expanse that separates 
them from the busy world with an hourly service by electric car to the city, or, at 
least, the steam car line. 

Telephones in country homes and a daily mail delivered at the door are amiong the 
recent conveniences which certain American farmers find almost indispensable, ana the 
Australian surely will not wait long until these means of immediate! communication 
with the ivhoile world are furnished him. 

I look forward to a more complete organization of the Australian farmers. Your 
Agricultural Bureaux and Farmers’ Co-operative Association are means to that end, 
but their membership is too limited. A national organization for the social, intel¬ 
lectual, and financial improvement of the farming classes, to which will belong not 
only the men of mature years, buit the farmers’ wives, and dons, and daughters, with) 
local branches meeting monthly, fortnightly, or even weekly, to enjoy a social hour, 
discuss agricultural and domestic problems of a general nature, ana, possibly, deal 
in co-operation with some of the business transactions of tie farm and home, will 
prove a power for good. 

.This in brief is a description of the Grange, which in Canada and ’the States is a 
recognised agricultural force, and, I believe it, or a similar farmers’ organization, 
would satisfy a long felt want among the South Australian fawners. 

Here every farmer could learn and profit by his neighbours’ experiences; the far- 
niers wife could meet, know, and enjoy the acquaintance of her neighbours; while 
the rural youth could find some pastime among congenial companions beyond the 
constant round of drudgery which so often drives the boys and girls away from the 
country home. 

This has been a discourse on early or initial impressions, many of which may be 
immature and unstable. Time and experience may alter them, and I will, I assure you* 
be the first to recognise the change. 
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Improvments in the methods of farming are sure to come in the future, as they 
have in the pa«t. Observation, science, and invention will continue to scatter their 
helpful products in the farmers way, and the future tiller of the soil is bound to 
meet his duties, trials, and difficulties with greater wisdom, keener foresight, and 
grander success. 

Mr. Freeman fAnrlrossan)—Would the Professor tell us the hours of 
labour in America in the manufacture of Implements for the farm, and the 
wage? 

Professor To war -1 cannot way definitely, because there is no general 
law with regard to the hours of work. 1 suppose the average would be from 
9 to 9* hours. The wages paid vary considerably, the rates being regulated 
by the efficiency of the men and the character of their work. The piecework 
system is generally adopted. The range would be from 4/ to 10/ a day. Most 
of the mechanics get 10/. The men at the head of a department in the manu¬ 
facturing shops would get as high as £1 a day. A fair average is about 9/ 
a day for men in shops where the harvesting machines are made. They 
have so many machines to make machines that it takes few men to work 
there.. 

M.\ Jamieson (Orroroo)—The fact is that most of the factories will not 
sell to any one. They have their special agents, and you have to get the 
machines through them. 

Professor Towar—That is probably the case. Still I know that a good many 
firms not represented by these special agents would be glad to sell machines 
in Australia. 

Mr. McColl (Itichman’s Creek)—What is the rainfall in the State you came 
from? 

Professor Towar—From 30 to 35 in. This year we are having about 45 in. 

Mr. McColl—I think the Professor will later on alter his views in regard to 
farmyard manures, especially in the dry north, where we have to grow crops 
with from 11 to 11' in. of rain. We find that the farmyard manure forces the 
crops on when there is any moisture in the soil, but such crops are cut by 
the first, hot wind, or go off for want of rain. 

Professor Towar—Of course, 1 nmy be wrong. If you plough under 
coarse manure I think you are likely to shut off important sources of supply 
from the subsoil: the manure must be incorporated in the soli some con¬ 
siderable time before the seed is sown. Every effort should be made to re¬ 
new the supply ol humus to the soil. 

Mr. Stuckey (Millicent)—What method would the Professor adopt in refe¬ 
rence to stable manure? 

Professor Towar—I would advise you to put on the stable manure some 
considerable time before you dealt with the crop. Perhaps it would be best 
to distribute it in the preceding year. My idea would lie to leave the ground 
for one year, and put your stable manure on so that sufficient time would be 
allowed for decomposition. 

Mr. Stevenson (MaMala)—The Professor in hie paper said that he could 
not believe that the crops had exhausted the fertilising ingredients of our 
originally fertile soil to such a degree as to demand the liberal application of 
plant food. Does the Professor know that we have been growing wheat in 
South Australia for 60 years, and does he not think that that period is suffi¬ 
cient to exhaust them without having the rotation of crops? 

A Delegate—We have not been growing wheat for 60 years on the same 
loud. 

Mr. Stevenson—We have in some districts, but supposing that the period 
is only 40 years I do not think the argument is materially altered. On more 
than one occasion Professor Lowrie tofld us that with continual cropping with 
wheat the phosphates haa become exhausted, and that the land needed a re¬ 
newal of that which had been taken out of the soil. 

Mr. Molineux—(He referred to soluble phosphates. 

Professor Towaiv-I have seen a few analyses of soils, some of which 
have been growing crops for a number of years, and I believe the lowest 
showed two one-hundredths per cent, of phosphoric acid. I do not know how 
fertile that soil was at the start, but of two one-liundredths per cent, there 
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would be the equivalent phosphoric acid that you would get in applying about 
4,400 lb of 30 per cent acid soluble phosphate to the acre. The phosphate 
is in tlx* soil. It remains for the scientific fanner to devise some way of get¬ 
ting it out. I may be wrong in assuming that you could get back into the 
soli organic matter such as you find in virgin soils. I have not had sufficient 
practical experience to give a definite answer to the question. You want 
to get this organic matter into the soil, as it creates acids which cannot fail 
to )>e helpful in dissolving or rendering soluble the plant food already in the 
soil. I have not yet travelled about the State to any extent, so that I do not 
know as much as I would like in regard to the application of artificial fer¬ 
tilisers. I understand that from 80 lb. to 100 lb. of super, is found sufficient 
for your soils. The idea is to get back into the soil a good supply of food—as 
much as you had in the virgin soil. 

Mr. Stevenson—How are you going to get it back? 

Professor Towar—Now do not ask me that yet As far as my experience 
goes I should suggest green manures. 

Mr. Mevenson—We cannot grow them. 

Mr. W. Hannafurd ('Riverton)*—I wish to ask the Professor if he does not 
think that we add to the store organic matter in the soil by the use of phos¬ 
phates? 

Professor To war—Certainly. When I was at Port Elliot I saw very good 
evidence of that presented. 

Mr. I-Ienley (Finniss)—Four hundredweight of guano was used on certain 
land at Port Elliot years ago, and the ground has been better ever since. 

In reply to a question as to how large the farms were in America to which 
telephones were supplied, the Professor said from 40 to GOO acres. With re¬ 
gard to the rural delivery of mails he thought that 25 miles’ travel would 
serve 100 families. Thus it would be seen that the districts were more thickly 
populated than they were here. 

Mr. W. Miller—In reference to the proposed short courses at the Rose wort by 
Agricultural College, are any conducted at the college In America from which 
the Professor came; also in the rural districts? 

v Professor Towar—Sj>ecia] subjects, such as dairying, arc conducted at the 
College. In collaboration with these series agricultural, horticultural, and 
other experts travelled about the country instructing farmers and orchard! sts. 
They stopped about three days in a place, and usually several men ex]xu*t in 
their particular departments attended tlie meetings. Frequently they carried 
with them milk testers and other appliances used on the farm for the pur¬ 
pose of giving instruction. 

Air. Kennedy (Kudina)—1 would like to ask the question, do you think far¬ 
mers make a mistake by breeding Jersey cattle? Supposing you get £12 out 
of a Jersey cow in milk and butter, and £8 from another cow of a different 
breed, but at the end of that time the Jersey cow is practically worthless as 
butcher’s meat while the other can be sold at a big figure, which cow would 
you advise me to keep? 

Professor Towar—The one you would get the most money out of. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Allen. M.P.—I wish to ask if they have introduced the red rust into 
America yet; what Is the average price of agricultural land; and what land 
tax the farmers are compelled to pay? 

Professor Towar—Americans have not only introduced tlie red rust but have 
dispersed it, too. (Laughter.) The average price of land was all the way from 
£1 to £100 per acre. The average farms of 160 to 300 acres in extent were 
worth about £6 or £7 per acre. Perhaps there would be orchards, Imildings, 
and other property on the farms. A ranch of 1,000 acres, with only one set 
of buildings, would lie cheaper, although the soil would not be so fertile. 
The land would be similar to that fouod Lawler and Hoseworthy, and was 
worth about the same price—£4 or £5 per acre. The land tax also varies, but 
now is about 1 per cent per hundred. Supposing a farm is assessed at £1,000 
the owner would have to pay a tax of about £10., The assessed value is some- 
thing like 55 to GO per cent, of the actual value. The £10 would pay for the 
rate tax, school tax, and other taxes. 
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In reply to a question as to how many sheep American land, valued at £0 
per acre’, would carry to the acre, Professor Towar said sheep would not be 
depastured on such land all the year round. Land on the very best farms will 
carry six sheep to the acre, but then feed is grown for them, but ordinary 
farms will not carry so many. There are dairy farms in America the owners 
of which, by buying some green fodder, enriching the soil, and studying the 
best kind of farm economy, keep a cow to the acre. A cow is considered to 
be equal to 10 sheep in this respect, but the flockmasters there are not so far 
advanced as the dairy farmers. 

Mr. Cornish (Gauneraehal—Can the Professor tell me if South Australia 
would be better served if there was more than one Agricultural College in the 
State? For instance, supposing one was established at Gmneracha, where 
there was a rainfall of 30 or 40 inches a year. I think it necessary, to have 
1 wo Government farms to thoroughly test the capabilities and requirements of 
the land. The greatest difficulty in connection with farming is to know the 
kind and quantity of manure to put on different lands. We are by experi¬ 
ence finding this out, but at the same time it would be a great advantage to 
South Australia if we had an experimental farm in the hills district. 

A Delegate—What about the north? We experience the same difficulty 
there. 

Professor Towar—It is a very poor business policy, aud in effect not very 
successful to have Agricultural Colleges established in out-of-the-way places. 
This had lieen the experience in America. Perhaps a little experimental sta¬ 
tion will answer the purpose. I cannot advise the establishment of more 
Agricultural Colleges at present, but possibly a few small experimental plots 
might be scattered about the State with a view to growing crops under dif¬ 
ferent conditions and in different soils. This might result in some very whole- 
seme experience. This was one of the methods adopted in America to ascer¬ 
tain if a particular district was adapted to the growing of rice. 

Mr. Cornish—For years various experiments have been carried out at Rose- 
worthy, but sufficient publicity has not been given to the conditions under 
which tin* results have been secured. These particulars, together with analy¬ 
ses of the soils, should l>e published, so that farmers can make comparisons 
with tlieir own conditions. 

A Delegate—'Would the Professor tell the Congress what class of horses he 
would recommend for farm work? 

Professor Towar—I should say all kinds. It is difficult to say definitely, be¬ 
cause some horses, although of the same type, are not so good as others. Our 
American farmers use what Is called the general purposes horse. lie is an 
all-round, active animal, and fills a good many more places Ilian the heavier 
draught horse. 

The Hon. L. O’Longlilin—I am sure you will all agree with me that the 
Professor has given a very lucid and interesting lecture, and when you con¬ 
sider the short time he has had to form his impressions of our agricultural 
methods we must all agree that lie has auswered the questions very intelli¬ 
gently and readily, I believe we have done the right thing in going over to 
America for our new Principal of Agriculture. He has shown us that he is a 
good man, ami that he can teach us something. We will all go away with 
the feeling that we have learned something from the lecture this evening. As 
the Professor incomes more acquainted with the farmers I think they will 
leant his worth, and I ask you to join with me in giving him a hearty vote of 
thanks. We wish him a prosperous and happy time in the State. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

Professor Towar—I thank you heartily. Ever since I landed iu the State 
l have been treated in a most hospitable manner, and I feel at home already. 
In fact, I feel that I am now a naturalised South Australian. 

Presentation to Mr. Mollneux. 

Mr. W. H. W. krichauff—Tomight we have met to do honour to one who, 
as ,a pioneer,' has.done a wonderful amount of useful work on behalf of the 
agriculturists of $hia State. , I refer to the lfite Secretory of the Central Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau, Mr. Molinenx. As you all know, at the eiul of the present 
month he officially retires from his .position in the Civil Service, and we have 
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met to mark the occasion by offering him some recognition of his work. Mr. 
Molineux was one of the first agriculturists in the State to advocate the use of 
artificial manures, holding the opinion that you should put into the soil what 
you took out of it, and thus maintain its fertility and productiveness. So far 
as I recollect Mr. Molineux never advocated the burning of the stubble. He 
has been one of those who have pushed forward the claims for co-operation 
in dairy work, and he has always advocated the conservation of fodder, of 
water, and of forests. In fact, right through he has been a perfect agricul¬ 
tural eneylcopoedia. Like myself, be has found that old age is creeping on 
him, and that to a certain extent he must retire from the activities of dally 
work. The testimonial which I have been asked to present him with this 
evening is a unique one, and I am sure he will value It and the sentiments 
contained in it I will ask Mr. Summers to read you the text of the address, 
which is signed by the Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. iR. Butler. 

It was as follows:—“We, the members and officers of the Agricultural Bureau 
of South Australia, cannot allow you to sever your official connection with us 
without placing on record our appreciation of the valuable services rendered 
by you to the producers of South Australia. For over 30 years you have been 
actively engaged In the dissemination of information concerning agriculture, 
and your services have always been at the disposal of those seeking know-' 
ledge in this direction. As the originator of the Agricultural Bureau, and as 
Secretary of that institution from 1889 to 1902, you have rendered most valu¬ 
able service to the State, and in this connection your name will be remembered 
with feelings of respect for very many years. Most of us can bear personal 
testimony to the very wide range of knowledge you possess, and also to your 
readiness and ability to impart such knowledge to all whom it may benefit. 
Your work for five years as editor of The .Journal of Agriculture is further 
evidence of your ability and qualifications for the position you have so ably 
filled. We all regret the circumstances which led to your resignation, and 
sincerely trust that you may long eujoy good health, and that your declining 
years may be prosperous and happy.” On another page was printed the fol¬ 
lowing:—“We, the members of the late Central Agricultural Bureau and the 
officers of the department who have been associated with you and your work, 
desire to express our regret that circumstances have rendered necessary the 
breaking of old associations. We are sure you must feel a considerable amount 
of satisfaction when you look back on the time spent in connection with the 
Agricultural Bureau, and the results of your labours, which are to be seen 
In many directions.” In addition, the album contained the Signatures of the 
members of 104 branches of the Bureau, each subscribing to the sentiments 
of the address. 

Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichauff—I am sure that no man will be prouder of it than 
Mr. Molineux himself. There is no doubt that the Central Bureau has done 
good work, and I feel sure that the Council in the future will do even greater 
service on behalf of the State and agriculturists in particular. The newer 
methods should bring the industry more to the front. I heartily support what 
is contained in the address, and I wish health and prosperity to Mr. Molineux. 

The announcement was received with cheers. 

Mr. Molineux, in reply, said—I cannot say I have been taken by surprise 
because somebody let the cat out of -the bag a fortnight ago. I don’t mind 
admitting to the members that I would have been somewhat surprised if my 
work In connection with the agricultural industry had not been recognised In 
some measure. I have worked hard and earnestly on behalf of the farmers 
in the State, and 1 have tried in every possible way to advance and promote 
the work. The Ministry have seen fit to do away with the Central Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau, together with other bodies, and I suppose what they have done 
has been with the object of securing greater efficiency at a reduced cost. I 
do not blame them for endeavouring to save mon^y, but I do^think that the Cen¬ 
tral Bureau members have not received fair play altogether. We have been 
hindered in our work all the way through, but not so much by this Govern¬ 
ment. We have been told we must not spend money, and thus have* been 
prevented, becAhse of the cost, from 1 doing v good work. In consequence of this 
we have been very much dispirited, I am glad tq see that the Minister is 
Altering things to a considerable extent, I am extremely grateful to the meet¬ 
ing for this beautlfd! testimony of your appreciation of what I have done foe 
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the Bureau. The Minister stated last night that he would aek my friend, Mr. 
Krichauff, and myself to become life members of the new Council of Agricul¬ 
ture, and on my part I wish to say that the offer was made so handsomely I 
cannot refuse to comply with the request. When I asked Mr. Krichauff if 
he intended to accept the offer he said—“Of course I will; it would be wrong 
of me to do otherwise/' So Mr. Krichauff and I are still to be connected with 
you, and I am sure we will do our best, with your assistance, to make the 
Bureau advance much more rapidly than in the past. Despite what Mr. 
Krichauff said about old age creeping upon me I still feel young yet There 
were many and large sacrifices I made to take the position of General Secre¬ 
tary of the Central Agricultural Bureau, but I have been amply compensated 
by your appreciation of what I have done. 


Thursday Morning:, September XI. 

The sittings of the Congress were resumed on Thursday at 0.30 a.m., when 
an officers' convention was held. Professor Perkins (Secretary for Agri¬ 
culture), who presided, stated that to initiate the discussion he had asked 
Mr. Summers to prepare some suggestions for consideration. 

Mr. \\\ L. Summers read the following paper on— 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE USEFULNESS OF THE 

BUREAU. 

This subject has received considerable attention of late at the Bureau meetings, 
but so far as can be seen, but little practical good has resulted. Having been con¬ 
nected with the Bureau for over ten years, and having the reports of the bureau 
greetings to deal with, I am availing myself of the first Officers* Convention in 
connection with the Annual Congress to offer a few suggestions for increasing the 
usefulness of the Bureau. 

MEETINGS. 

Have regular days for meetings; do not postpone meetings unless really neces¬ 
sary. Appoint a good Chairman, who should see that the meetings are conducted 
in an orderly manner. He should keep the speaker to the subject under conside¬ 
ration, and eee (hat this is finished with before a fresh subject is introduced. He 
should know the members thoroughly, and if a member remains silent in a dis¬ 
cussion in which he ia well qualified to take part, the Chairman should appeal to 
him (personally. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

Have a regular programme of meetings drawn up. Choose subjects of a practical 
nature, suitable to the season. Let each member take some definite part in the 
programme. Avoid long and discursive papers; five minutes of short, concise re¬ 
marks will cause more discussion and do more good than a paper which takes 30 
minutes or more to read, and then leaves the members at a loss to know where to 
begin to criticise. Every farmer worthy of the name knows something that some 
other fanners will profit from knowing, but many good practical workers are afraid 
to trust themselves to writing papers. If they would simply jot down a few points 
to refresh their memories ana speak at the meeting as if they were simply talking 
to friends, they will help their fellow members — only bear in mind, that the re¬ 
marks should be short, so that the other members cannot shirk their share of the 
work with the excuse that “there is no time left far discussion/' Every effort 
should be made to show the speaker that his efforts are appreciated, and two of 
the moat effective ways of doing this are — (1) to listen attentively to what he says; 
and (2) to discues and criticise his remarks when he has finished. Nothing is more 
trying to a speaker than inattention, and nothing less complimentary than absence 
of criticism. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Every member should make .a point of attending as regularly as possible. He 
should remember that the Bureau is a co-operative institution for the dissemina¬ 
tion of information, and that the member who “takes" but is not prepared to “give" 
is quite out of place on the roll of any Branch. Those who recognise the respon¬ 
sibilities attached to membership of the Bureau will be an honour to the institution, 
and will be assisting the State to prosperity. 

Encourage the young men to take past in the Bureau work; don't give them the 
impression that they are interlopers. Study tiheir convenience in respect to time ot 
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meeting; don’t fix on Saturday afternoon, as that is usually the only opportunity 
they have of recreation and healthy ©port with their fellows. Give them a voice m 
the management of the Branch, and remember that it is quite possible for a man 
who has been farming for 40 years to learn something from an observant young man, 
who probably has had more opportunities for study. 

VISITORS. 

Every member should try to interest his neighbours in the work of the Branch. 
If the meetings are carried out as they should be, there will be less difficulty in se¬ 
curing the attendance of visitors than there has been in the past. Have a * special 
visitors’ night” once a quarter or half-yearly, when every member should be bounc\ 
to bring at least one visitor with him. The Chairman should take this opportunity 
to explain shortly the objects of the meetings, and extend a cordial invitation to 
the visitors to attend future meetings. Make these “visitors meetings” specially 
attractive; it might be sometimes possible to get an outsider to speak on some sub¬ 
ject on which he is an authority, or the Department might be able to send one of its 
officers occasionally. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 

This has not received the attention in the past that it should have had from the 
branches. r J rue, thousands of packets of seeds have been distributed, but with what 
result? Hundreds pf individual experiments have been undertaken by members, but how 
many have been comparatively us^lese through failure 'to keep proper records, and ab¬ 
sence of definite jdans. The system adopted in Canada with such beneficial results has 
been referred to on several occasions. We want something similar here. Experiments 
on a very small scale are a mistake; the results are likely to be misleading, and they 
involve too much labour. How many farmers have started the season with the 
intention of carrying out certain tests, and then found time did not permit of seeing 
them through? Experimental work involves a considerable amount of care ana 
time, and requires to be carried out on systematic lines. Without some aid from the 
State it ip not likely that much will be done. We have made a start this year, but 
the experiments are for want of funds confined to three points; whiere there are 
scores of series of experiments that the State would benefit from if properly earned 
out. How is the money to be obtained? Let me make a suggestion. At present we 
pay into revenue about £150 from sales, &c., of Journal of Agriculture. If we could 
increase this amount substantially, and get the Government to sot it aside for 
experimental work under the supervision of the Department I think we would solve 
the difficulty. The subject, at any rate, is worthy of consideration. 

** JOURNAL OF AGfelCOLTCRB.” 

Discuss and criticise the Journal more; it would not be a bad plan to *et a night 
aside occasionally for this puri>o«e. Help to make the Journal more useful, and also 
to increase the revenue. Suggest where you think we can improve it. There are 
doubtless many points not dealt with that concern the readers. I am afraid too many 
members pay little attention to the Journals; at anyrate I know we often have an 
enquiry from a member about a matter only dealt with a month or two previously. 
File the Journals, and have them bound with the index each year. They will pro\e 
very valuable reference books on any farm. 

BRANCH LIBRARIES. 

Jt will not be possible to establish libraries of agricultural literature in connection 
with most branches, but something might be done through the local institutes which 
exist in most of the principal country townships. The committees of theBe institutes 
could probably be induced to obtain a few standard agricultural works if there was 
reasonable prospect of the same being availed of. If there was a genuine demand for 
such literature the Government might reasonably be asked to set apart a portion of 
the vote to country institutes specially for the purpose of ouch works. Unless, how¬ 
ever. members and others would make use of such literature it would be better not 

to move in the matter. 

Finally help the Hon. Secretary all you canj he has to do most of the work, and 
upon him much of the success of the branch depends. While giving him hearty 
support don’t allow him to spoil the work through inattention to correspondence, 
meagre or delayed reports of meetings, &c. 

Mr. Fisher, (Tatiara)—We had found it beneficial to hold our meeting© at 
’different homesteads, at which experiments are carried out Saturday Is 
-generally the best day. The meetings of the Bureaux should not be post¬ 
poned for events that are not of much importance. 

Mr. Bnbertson iWandearnh)—1 approve of having a fixed day for the meet¬ 
ings, and of members being notified. 
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Mr. Jorgensen (Mt. Remarkable)—! agree that a fixed day is best. 

Mr. Cheriton (Strathalbyn)—If a Bureau has not a fixed day it is not worthy 
of being a Bureau. 

Mr. Stephenson (Mallala)—I move that the suggestion made by Mr. Summers 
for a fixed day be approved. 

Mr. Robertson—I second that. 

Mr. Ricks (Cherry Gardens*—IVe have a fixed day, and consequently it is 
not necessary to send out notices. If notices are sent out members will rely 
on them and wait for them. In eight years we have not lost three meetings. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr Stott (Brinkworth)—I am very pleased with the paper. It is really a 
treat, for there is a lot of useful information in it 

Mr. S. J. Stuckey (Millicent)—The Millicent Bureau was one of the first 
established, and I was Secretary of It for many years, and was afterwards 
Chairman. I will move “That the discussions in Bureaux be by resolution.” 
Then* are members that sufter from the same disease as many of our 
members of Parliament. The result is that there is a great waste of time. 
By moving a resolution you can take the sense of the meeting, whereas by 
open discussion you cannot. It is the sense nf the meeting that we want. It 
is most essential to the proper conduct of the Bureaux that we should know 
whether we have a. majority or not. I would not bar the Bureaux from dis¬ 
cussing generally any matters after the ordinary business of the meeting is 
finished. 

Mi*. Hawke (Artliurtoiu- I second the motion. We always record our 
opinion as the opinion of our branch, and that is tin* most desirable way of 
getting some definite conclusion. 

Mr. Kicks (Cherry Gardens)—I support that. The Secretary is expected to 
give the sense* of the meeting, and he is often asked to convey to the General 
Secretary the opinion of the branch. 

Mr. Brown (Port Elliot)—We arrange a programme for the year by taking 
a ballot of the members, and each member in his turn has to read a paper 
or initiate a discussion on some subject. We generally carry a resolution as 
to whether we are in favour of it or not, and there is no doubt that is the 
only way of carrying on the business. 

Resolution carried. 

Mr. Coleman i Saddle worth >-1 propose that the second paragraph in the 
paper be adopted, and be recommended to the branches. 

Mr. Frost (Saddleworth)—I second that. 

Carried. 

Mr. Bowie (Maitland)—I intend to move that an honorary mem¬ 
bership be established in connection with the Bureau. Some 

members get tired in the work, not of it. They have 
done good service and are becoming aged. We want to retain 

the knowledge and experience of those members. The least we could do to 
them is to make them honorary members. By doing that we relieve them of 
the responsibility of attending the meetings unless they wished. The Bureau 
would be strengthened in many ways. I propose that a member must serve 
not less than five years, and that on attaining the age of 60 he should go on 
the honorary list 

Mr. Hawke (Artburton)—We already have an honorary member, but he does 
not get The Journal. 

Mr. Marshall (Kudunda)—I propose an amendment that the membership re¬ 
main as at present In my Bureau we have had several elderly gentlemen' 
who have retired. Their sons have taken their places, but these gentlemen 
are ever welcome to our meetings. With the exceptlou of voting they have 
equal power with us. 

Mr. Edwards (Murray Bridge)—I think 15 members Is quite sufficient. 

Mr. Kennedy (Kadina)—I would suggest that any members over and above 
15 be life members* 

The motion was negatived* 
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Mr. Goode (Gladstone)—I move—“That the membership limit be abolished, 
and that branches be allowed to have as many members as they can ob¬ 
tain.” We could then get a thoroughly lire organisation and do more effec¬ 
tive work. Opinions would be distributed better among the farming com¬ 
munity. 1 was glad to hear Professor Towar say he would like to see 
an Increase In the membership. I do not know on what grounds the present 
members want to shut out others. The question of expanse is the only one 
that can l>e raised, and another resolution 1 will move will do away with 
that. 

Professor Perkins—What is the resolution as to expense? * 

Mr. Goode-I would provide that members subscribe to The Journal of 
Agriculture, in which notification of meetings could be made. A programme 
of the meetings could be sent to members, and the present system of notifying 
by postcards, which is a big expeusc, could be abolished. 

Mr. Smith (Wilson)—I second the motion. 

Mr. MeEwiu (Brinkworth)—At some places you might get ns many members 
as there are in this room, only one-third of whom are voting. It is not a 
question of expense. There is more in it than that. You generally get from 
the smallest number of men the best results. It is better to have 15 men 
who give proper attention to the Bureau work than 30 men, 15 of whom 
would always agree with the majority. The business is carried on better 
with the smaller number. 1 think we can oppose the motion. 

Mr. Stone—I will oppose the motion. What we want is some alteration in 
our methods. One of the brandies tile other day passed a resolution that 
the older members should lie called upon to retire. (A Delegate—An absurd 
suggestion.) It was a cruel suggestion. 

Mr. Hughes (Woodside)—I oppose the motion. If we had an unlimited 
membership we would not get any results from the meeting. The decisions 
are little enough now. If there were 20 or 30 members we would want a 
lawyer in the chair and a shorthand writer. We would have rambling dis¬ 
cussions and nothing definite would be brought forward. I would sooner 
see the membership reduced to 12, so that the members could come to the 
meetings and secure practical results. We should try experiments and urge 
the members to bring figures relative to their work. There should be good 
short papers and not long rambling discussions. That is where we could 
reform. The opinions should be disseminated through The Journal of Agri¬ 
culture. I see no advantages, but serious disadvantages, from an unlimited 
membership. 

Mr. Neill (Wilson)—-If the older members do not retire how are you going 
to get the young men in as members with the present limit? I know a num¬ 
ber of young men who wish to join the Bureau, but they cannot do so in 
many instauees because the membership is full. I cannot agree with the 
suggestion to have an unlimited number, but I think the number might be 
raised to say 20. I move—“That the membership consist of 20 instead of 15 
as at present." Expense will be saved if the motion Is carried, and I think 
it supplies the happy medium. 

A Delegate—A reform in our methods might well be made in giving outside 
people a chance to become members. We have members who will not attend 
and thus others are kept out I am totally opposed to the motion. My sug¬ 
gestion is to make it more compulsory for the present members to attend 
the meetings. The member who did not attend six meetings out of 12 should 
be struck off the roll. At present it is sufficient if a member apologises at the 
third meeting if he has been absent from two meetings, , 

Mr. Matthews (Angaston)—I have been Secretary of our branch for a num¬ 
ber of years, and 1 should like any of the delegates present to prove to me 
that the whole of the 15. members of any of the branches attend the meet¬ 
ings. I would not go in for an increase in the membership until it was shown 
that the average attendance was considerably higher; at present I do not 
suppose it averages more than nine or ten at a meeting. That means that 
about six members stay away, and that is the difficulty we Want to over¬ 
come. The question of the alteration in the membership of the Bureaux has 
been brought forward before, and on that occasion the decision Was decidedly 
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against it, now we are discussing the matter again, and it does not seem 
that any good will arise from it 

Mr. Summers—This question of membership appears to me to be of the 
greatest importance. It is true that the young men are welcome as visitor^ 
the fact remains that under the present conditions they do not attend as such. 
Mr. Stone characterises as cruel the suggestion that the old members should 
retire; it is more than cruel, it would be fatal to the Bureau if adopted. 
There is no question that if the Bureau is to do the work expected of it the 
younger men must.be reached, but how are you going to reach them with 
the present limit. Again, there is the question of expense; to increase the 
membership by five extra in each branch would add £100 to the cost of The 
Journal, and unless, as Mr. Goode suggests, the branches contribute towards 
the expense, any considerable increase in membership is out of the question. 
A charge of this sort would certainly prevent the membership roll being en¬ 
cumbered with men who took little interest in the work, and would pro¬ 
bably lead to more interest being taken in the Bureau. 

Mr. Goode—If this motion is defeated it stops Mr. Summers's suggestion 
of increased experimental work altogether. It would almost appear that 
many members who are now f hi the Bureaux attend the meetings for what 
they can get. I think The Journal ought to be paid for, and I disagree with 
the suggestion that if this system were adopted a lot of the members would 
cease membership. Put yourselves in the position of the outsiders, the 
young men that cannot join the Bureau; the limited membership is a wrong 
principle. It is a question of right and w rong, and I hope members will look 
at it in that light. Those Bureaux w T ho cannot get more than 15 members 
to attend, or perhaps 30, will not be affected by the motion if it is carried. 
It is the Bureaux wiio have the scope for a larger membership that 1 am 
aiming to deal with, and 1 think the result would be greater prosperity and 
increased usefulness for them. 

A Delegate—! will support you if you will kindly make the membership 20 
or 30. 

Mr. Goode—No; I want the membership to be unlimited. 

A Delegate—Then you will not pass the motion. 

The motion was lost 

Mr. Murray (Stockport)—I think the members of a branch who missed three 
meetings should be struck off the roll. It would ensure more regular atten¬ 
dance. I move—“That those members who miss two successive meetings 
be struck off the roll, unless they offer a valid excuse.” 

Mr. McKenzie (Minlaton)—I move—“That one-third of the members of each 
branch retire annually.'’ 

The Chairman—That is a separate resolution. 

Mr. Moore (Gumeraeha)—I have the misfortune to live a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the hall ill which the meetings are held, and if I did not attend 
tw o meetings, my name w r ould be struck off the roil. 

A Delegate—You must send a valid excuse. 

Mr. Moore—Some of us may be travelling in the country, and may not 
have opportunity to get word to the Chairman. 

The Chairman—I think that would constitute a valid excuse. 

Mr. Moore—But according to the wording of the motion if I am absent 
from two meetings in succession I forfeit my seat The intention of the 
mover appeals to be that if the member fails to attend two meetings without 
an apology his name should be struck off at the next meeting should he still 
be, absent. Where we have to go a long way, a sudden change in the 
weather may prevent our attendance, and there would be no time to send 
any apology. 

Mr. Kennedy—The difficulty would be if a member were travelling In the 
country, and has neglected to notify the Chairman. 

The Chairman—Weil, you could write. 

Mr. Kennedy—I might neglect to do so. . 

The Chairman—Well, it serves you right 
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The motion was carried. 

Mr. Marshall (Kudunda)—I move ‘‘That the paragraph relative to visitors 
at Bureau meetings be passed.” 

Mr. Stone—T second that. 

Mr. Marshall—I think the branch should adopt its own method of manage¬ 
ment. 

The paragraph relative to visitors was passed. 

The paragraph on experimental work was next discussed. 

Dr. Ockley (Fenola)—I wish to say a few words in reference to the methpd 
of distribution of seeds. A lot hias been sent out to the branches in small 
packets, the packets have been distributed, but the work has not been car¬ 
ried out on any systematic arrangement, and as a result there has been no 
real lieneflt from this experimental work. My idea is that In all experi¬ 
mental work, the results of individual work should be made public. A mem¬ 
ber who has been given seeds should inform his colleagues as to what he 
lias done. If that were done greater benefit would be attached to the work. 
At present I understand that with experiments with grass seeds only about 
a quarter of an acre is devoted to their growth. I think the area should 
be two or three acres, and then *vve would be able to tell whether the grass 
would do. I suggest that every member of a Bureau should conduct different 
experiments. 

Mr. Marshall—In my branch for many years we have experimented with 
one piece of ground, and we have found this method advantageous. This 
year we have a piece of ground of extensive area, and we are experimenting 
with ten different kinds of manure for wheat crops. Records are kept, and 
progress is keenly watched, reports are preserved until the end of the year, 
and then sent to the Secretary of the Bureau. By this means the members 
of the Bureaux throughout the State are acquainted with the results. I move 
that the paragraph “Experimental work” be passed. There* is one thing I 
should certainly like to see fanners experiment with. It is in connection 
with the influence of timber on the rainfall. I think there Is a good deal In 
this theory. 

A Delegate—Bunkum. 

Mr. Marshall—That gentleman does not know what he Is talking about I 
think it is advisable that we in. this country should understand this question. 
I know that in Egypt this experiment has been adopted with highly suc¬ 
cessful results, in Germany experiments are also conducted with success, and 
in Russia similar work is carried out. I think that if some vigorous planting 
were adopted some splendid results might be achieved. 

Mr. Matthews—I second the motion. 

The paragraph was passed. 

Mr. Goode—I move “That The Journal be paid for at the rate of 2/8.” 

Mr. Matthews—I second the motion. 

Mr. Robertson— 1 support the motion. I was going to propose that each 
member pay 2/ for the use of The Journal. We should have independence 
enough to subscribe *to The Journal. 

Mr. Campbell (Millicent)—I do not think it would be wise to charge for The 
Journal, but at the same time I have a high opinion of its value. I would 
sooner pay 10/ for it than lose it In New South Wales and Victoria the 
Journals published there in connection with the Agricultural Department are 
supplied to the producer free, and I think it would be a bad policy to institute 
the payment system in South Australia. 

The Chairman—Perhaps it would be a good idea to pay for The Journal 
conditionally upon the Government devoting the proceeds to the experimental 
work to be carried out by the branches. I am sure I could get the Govern¬ 
ment to agree to using the money in this way. 

Mr. McEwiti (Brinkworth)—I would like to point out that in some of the 
branches big individual cost occurs. I suppose my membership costs me two 
*or three guineas a year, and I think the average cost to each member is 
•about 6/. 
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Mr. Daniels—I oppose the motion because our branch spends a lot of time 
and money in the cause of agriculture. We pay more than The Journal is 
really worth. 

Mr. Whittaker—I think it would 1>e far better to leave the matter as it is 
at present. In our branch we have gone in fur subscriptions, and it has 
caused a big individual expenditure. We are continually putting our hands 
in our pockets. The Government does not give us half that it ought to do. 
I admit that The Journal is valuable, but we ought certainly not to be charged 
tor it. 

The proposition that the members should pay 2/0 each towards The Journal 
was defeated. 

Mr. Freeman—I move “That the paragraph ‘Branch Libraries' be adopted 
as printed.” 

Mr. Marshall (Eudunda)—1 second that. 

('lurried. 

Mr. Whittaker—I move “That all the experts connected with the Agricul¬ 
tural Department be requested to annually visit the branch Bureaux.” That 
is the only way to infuse and maintain life in the Bureaux. By that means 
we get opinions and information that we would not otherwise receive. 

Mr. Stout*—I second the resolution. If we are to receive the value of their 
services it will only be by their visiting the brauch Bureaux as much as 
possible. 

The motion was carried. 

At this stage the Chairman of the Council of Agriculture (Mr. K. Cald¬ 
well) took the chair. 

The Chairman—The Officers’ Conference has Ijeeu held, and suggestions 
for increasing the usefulness of the Bureaux made. It is now your business 
to confirm the resolutions. 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 were confirmed. 

The following resolutions were confirmed:—“That the meetings of the 
branch Bureaux be conducted by resolutions." “That the members absent 
for two consecutive meetings without a valid excuse be struck off the roll.” 

The paragraph “Visitors” was adopted. 

The paragraph “Experimental Work” was next discussed. 

Mr. Dali—I think that the great difficulty with reference to experiments 
arises from the fact that the results go no farther than the branch meetings. 
The reports, however short, should certainly be seut to the editor of The 
Journal for publication. I think we are losing a lot by working within 
ourselves rather too much. 

The Chairman—I quite agree with the remarks. I think they are in full 
sympathy with the clause we are now considering. 

Mr. Goode—The paper deals with the difficulty of carrying out experimen¬ 
tal work. In order that it might be carried out more satisfactorily I move 
as suggested—“That a levy should be made of 2/0 per member, the proceeds 
to be devoted to experimental work.” I think that method would bring in. 
a good round sum. 

Mr. Small (Kadina)—The Government ought to be far more liberal. A 
much larger amount should be provided by them in regard to experimental 
work. In the United States and Canada they do considerably more than, 
our Government does. 

A Delegate—They have more money. 

Mr. Small—Well, I suppose there is something in that The members of 
our Bureaux are always putting their hands in their pockets. 

Mr. Coleman—I second the motion. 

The Chairman—I take it that the amount will be handed Into the gene¬ 
ral fund. 

Mr. Myatt—I think it la quite sufficient if the members devote their time* 
to the work of the Bureaux, They should not be asked to spend any more 
money. 
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Mr. Marshall (Eudunda)—Our branch has carried out experiments at a 
<*ost of £30, and we have made up the amount by a special levy. I do not 
think the members of our Bureau would agree to the motion in view of 
what they have already done and are doing. 

Mr. Campbell—I do not think it would be wise to tie the members down 
to a levy as suggested. 

The Chairman—Mr. Marshall has not stated what amount of profit his 
Bureau has received from the experiments they have conducted. 

Mr. Marshall (Budunda)—We have not received a shilling. 

Mr. Goode— If a fund could be provided for experimental work it would 
be a grand idea. There is no doubt that more extensive work should be 
carried out, and it could be done so if the members do as I have suggested. 
If the motion is lost I do not think the Government would be prepared to 
sanction any large amount for the carrying out of experimental work. 

Mr. McColl—Although the motion may be a good one, I think it is ill-timed 
in consequence of the drought As it is the branches are put to a big expen¬ 
diture, and it would be unfair to increase any financial liability. I think 
the branches should send in reports of the experiments carried out. 

Mr. Campbell—I move as an amendment—“That the experiments carried 
out by the branches be reported to the editor of The Journal for publica¬ 
tion.” 

Mr. Symons—I second the amendment. 

The original motion was defeated, and the amendment carried. 

Mr. Coleman—I move—“That the Government be asked to subscribe pound 
for pound raised by the branches for experimental work, conditionally on the 
outlay on the part of the Government not to exceed £200 per annum.” 

Mr. Matthews—I second the motion. There are branches that are not 
making experiments, arwl branches that are not subscribing freely to their 
funds, and there are members who wish to do so. I still -submit that we 
any receiving more than we pay for. 

A Delegate—No. 

Mr. Matthews—You can hold to your opinion, and I will hold to my opinion. 
Our branch is not spending any money, and we do not make any levy. 
(A Delegate—Many branches do.) I would like the Secretaries to stand up 
and say what branches do pay. 

A Delegate—In answer to that gentleman I would like to say that in many 
of the branches there is a general levy to meet the ordinary expenses. 

Mr. Whittaker—Do I understand that the money raised as suggested by 
Mr. Coleman is to be spent in the districts which vote the money? 

The Chairman—The money will be spent by the Department wherever they 
think fit. 

Mr. McEwin (Brinkworth)—At Brinkworth we carry on a lot of experiment®. 
If we get 3 lb. of wheat we give it all to one man.. He is allowed to cultivate 
it for three years, and has to give one-eighth of the product to the branch 
Bureau. The branch charges for the wheat 1/ over the market value, and 
a sinking fund is established. We also subscribe 5/ or 6/ yearly for other 
things. 

The motion was lost. 

The motion urging that experts should visit the branches was carried una¬ 
nimously. 

The Chairman—We have now endorsed the resolutions carried at the Offi¬ 
cers* Conference, but we are willing to take in the form of a resolution any 
other matter dealing with the work of the Bureaux. I think it is desirable 
that the suggestions that have been made should be condensed into the form 
of resolutions. The spirit of them should be extracted and supplied to tbe 
different branches as working rules. My suggestion is that the Secretary 
of the Department should condense them—because they have all been en¬ 
dorsed—and dispatch them to the Bureaux as soon as possible, so that no 
time may be lost 

Mr. Jorgensen—I suggest that they should be printed In The Journal. By 
a show of, hands the members approved of the Chairman's suggestion. 

[To he concluded next month.] 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Stockport, September 16. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watts (chair), D. G. Stribllng, J. F. Godfree, T. Me- 
gaw, and J. Murray (Hon. Secretary). 

Oiling Harness.—Referring to discussion at previous meeting on this sub¬ 
ject, Mr. Megaw stated that he had been informed that a very good mixture 
for oiling the harness could be made of castor oil, mutton fat, beeswax, and 
lamp black Melt the fat and wax together, with just enough lamp black 
to colour it, then stir in sufficient oil to make the mass of the desired con¬ 
sistency. The harness should be washed before this is applied. 

Congress.—Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. 


Wlllungra, September 6. 

Present—Messrs. Thomas Pengilly (chair), W. J. Blacker, M.P., J. A. 
Hughes, H. Richards, A. Slade, John Alien, W. J. Binney, James Valentine, 
Captain Atkinson, and E. M. Slade. 

Officers.—Messrs. Thomas Pengilly, A. Slade, and E. M. Slade were elected 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Grass Manures.— On August 28 several members of the branch, in com¬ 
pany with the Inspector of Fertilisers, visited Mr, Pengilly’s farm, near 
Aldinga, to inspect results of exi>criments in the manuring of grass lands. 
These experiments are being carried out under the supervision of the Inspec¬ 
tor of Fertilisers, and so far show in a remarkable degree the benefit derived 
from the apjwlioation of fertilisers. Where the manure had been api»lied there 
was from three to tive times as much grass, and that of much better 
colour, than ou the unmanured plots. Full report on the plots will appear 
in next month’s issue of “The Journal of Agriculture.” 

Manuring Wheat Crop*.-—Mr. Binney tabled tive samples of wheat from 
fallowed land, all showing good, strong growth. Mr. Valentine tabled a 
sample of Gluyas wheat, grown after peas and manured with 1 cwt. per 
acre Adelaide Chemical Works bone super. The w’heat was out in ear and 
over 4 ft. 0 in. high. Other varieties of w T heat grown by Mr. Pengilly looked 
very promising. 


Meadows, August 18. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (chair). T. B. Brooks. G. Usher, T, Usher, G. 
Ellis, W. J. Tucker, J. Usher, and D. D. Murphy (Hon. Secretary). 

Change of Seed.—Mr. Catt initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
mentioned that he had been told by a wheatgrow T er that he had grown 
wheat for 25 years without a change of seed. His practice was to screen 
the seed carefully, and throw out all that did not come up to his standard. 
The Hon. Secretary said this selection of the best seed for sowing was an 
instance of working on the lines of the “survival of the fittest.” He also 
stated of the eight varieties of wheat received from the Agricultural Bureau 
this season only two lots had germinated, although they all received the 
same treatment, and were pickled dn blueetone solution at rate of 1 oz. of 
bluestone to 8 gallons of water. [Samples of growth from four of the 
varieties that failed have been submitted by other- members to the Depart 
ment—Ed.] 

Oranges Deteriorating.—Mr. G. Uelier stated that 25 years ago he planted 
some orange and lemon trees in his garden. These did well, and the oranges 
bore good fruit up to two years since, when they had a distinct lemon 
flavour. This year the fruits look and taste more like lemons than oranges. 
Members wanted to know whether it was possible for the fruits to have 
become lnnoculated from the lemons. 
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Tanunda, August 15. 

Pivseut— Mmsr. r. Trimmer (chair), F. W. Graetz, E. Schrapel, F. W.. 
Grocke, and E. L. H. Heinemann (Hon. Secretary). 

Native Birds.—Discussion took place on the destruction of our native birds, 
and a absolution was carried favouring the more stringent measures being 
enforced in order to protect our insectivorous birds. 

Peach Aphis.—Several members mentioned that they had been successful 
in dealing with peach aphis by means of sticky bandages. They used oil¬ 
cloth, placing the oiled side against the tree, and applied tar to the outside; 
when the tar dried a fresh coating was given. This method prevented the 
insects from crawling up the tree, the bandage being placed below the first 
branches. 


Minlaton, September 6 

Present- Messrs. J. Martin (chair), J. D. Mayer, J. Anderson, W. Harmeiv 
S. Yanstone, E. Correll, W. Martin. J. Bonnett, T. Brown, and J. McKenzie 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Woolelassi 11 g.—Mr. Con-ell suggested that the branch should arrange for 
the formation of a class in woolelassing under the supervision of Mr. G. 
Jeffrey. Stansbury Branch was doing tins, and if they took up the matter 
Mr. Jeffrey would be able to help them also. Most members agreed with 
the suggestion, but thought that with small farmers only growing two or 
three bales oi wool classing was out of the question, as it would make too 
many small packages. 

Baconcuring.—Mr. Correll tabled a side of bacon cured by himself. It 
was very attractive in appearance, and quite free from excess of salt; it had 
been pickled in brine. 

Wheat Experiments.—The Hon. Secretary reported that the rust-resisting 
wheats received from the Department looked fairly well, but needed more 
rain. He would ask members to pay a visit to the plots later on. 

Making Farm Life Attractive.- Mr. Vanstone read the following paper 
on ‘-flow to Make Farm Life Attractive to our Women and Girls”:— 

Thjs paper is more or less supplementary to the one read by Mr. McKenzie at our 
1»ranch a lew months ago. That so much has been said, and written, on tin* subject, 
proves that farm life under present conditions is not as attractive as could be desired 
ior either sex, and perhaps of the two, the women have in many oases most cause 
of complaint. We are frequently told that farm work, such as milking, churning, 
and feeding cows, pigs, and calves, is drudgery. That in the town the shop and 
factory girls have shorter hours of labour, and more time for recreation and amusement, 
bo that when boiled! down the whole matter appears to be—that leas work and more 
pleasure is what is wanted. Now, I atm aware that some already have every con¬ 
venience which any one could reasonably ask for, yet there may be some of us who 
up to the present time have not given the matter much thought. I wish, therefore* 
just to mention a few things which in my opinion tend to lighten farm labour. 
In the first place it occurs to me that where dairying is carried on by the women, 
it is much better to have a dry rthed for milking in, than a muddy yard. A iso that 
it will be much pleasanter for the milkers, as well os more profitable for the owners, 
if a good feed is provided for each cow, at least once a day. This will save all the 
trouble of bringing the cows in, as they will always be on hand when feeding time 
cr /nes, and another thing is it will pay to do it. As we have recently had a paper 
setting forth the advantages of using a cream separator, I will not further allude to 
it here. A good supply of wholesome water for household purposes should also* 
be provided; where the water is provided) frequently it is very difficult to obtain 
ii, owing to the pump being out of order, or some such cause; the result being more 
work. A stack of firewood cut in suitable lengths, will also be found much better 
than having a few tough old logs simply marking the place where the woodheap ought 
to be. A Metiers or Giffhom stove is also a great advantage, and considerably 
lightens the labour of cooking, and if properly set, will not be found moire expense* 
in the end than the old fashioned oven, a 

Then for the pleasure part. If, os is most frequently the caee, one or more of 
the girls are musically inclined, an instrument (piano or organ) in the home will 
afford both them and yourself much enjoyment. Allow them to invite their young 
mends occasionally, and there will be evenings spent that will be anticipated and' 
remembered with pleasure, A flower garden, however small, or failing that a flower* 
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hou»e ? can he made and need not cost anything more than a little labour. and 
the time will be well t^ient. Another suggestion I would make is this. Ah far a* 
possible divide * he labour. Jj*et each one have her own duties for which she alone is 
responsible, and give each one an interest in the profits of her particular work. 
For instance, if one or two have dairy work to do, give them a percentage on all 
butter sold. If this plan is adopted, I "would not give much for tne strippings tliat 
will be left in the udders after mdicing is over. Then let one have charge of the 
poultry, and give her the privilege of raising a certain number each year, or allow 
her my 5 per cent, of the eggs to sell for herself. Jf you do this, you will find 
her sight keener than that of the most cunning crow that ever stole an egg. 1 believe 
that by paying a little more attention to such matters as I have mentioned our girls 
would be more contented, and they would have no wish to exchange farm work for 
i n.v other kind of labour. 


Nantawarra f September 16. 

Present—Messrs. Jas. Nicliolls (chair), R. Nichoftis, T. Dixon, jr.. G. Belling, 
E. J. Herbert, A. F. Herbert, S. Sleep, and H. J. Spencer (Hon. Secretary). 

Congress.—Mr. Sleep reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. Some 
discussion took place on Mr. Trengove’s paper on the use of the binder and 
header. Mr. It. Nicliolls stated that last year he was cutting a 

rusty crop with the binder for hay, but running short of 
string he left a few acres which he stripped. The grain 
secured by the stripper was unmarketable. while the grain 
in the sheaves now is fairly plump, and much superior 

to the stripped wheat. Members considered that the difference 

between the weight of the grain from the bound crop and that from the stripp¬ 
ed, as given in Mr. Trengove’s paper, viz., 08 lb. and 58 IT) respectively, was 
excessive. 

Stock Complaint.—Mr. R. Nicholls reported loss of four young cattle under 
two, years old, and one milking cow, all within two days. The animals were 
apparently in good condition, but get stiff, the tongue seems swollen, they 
foam at the mouth, the jaws moving as though chewing the cud. On being 
opened a part of the intestines appeared inflamed, and it was suggested that 
death was caused by poisonous weeds. Mr. E. J. Herbert asked whether 
rabbits poisoned in the ordinary way would retain enough poison in the 
bones or body to affect cattle tliat might eat them as they so often do. [The 
cattle, in the opinion of Mr. Valentino, show in a marked manner the symp¬ 
toms of acute digestive troubles. Polsono-l rabbits, especially those dying 
from the effects of phosphorus, are dangerous to stock, and numbers of cattle 
have died after eating the bodies of poisoned rabbits.™Ed. 1 


Eudunda, September 15. 

Present—Messrs. J. von Bertouch (chair), R. Kluske, E. T. Pfitzner,. H. 
Martin, H. Wiel, W. F. Krummel, F. W. Paech, and W. H, Marshall (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Congress.—The Chairman and Hon. Secretary reported on proceedings of the 
Annual Congress, and generally expressed approval of the results of the 
voting on the resolutions at the officers’ conference. 

Experimental Work.—The Hon. Secretary suggested as a valuable experi¬ 
ment the cultivation of saltbush and bluebush. If a piece of Government 
land nearer Goyder’s rainfall line could be secured for the purpose he thought 
the branch would do well to take up the matter. Members approved of the 
suggestion, and it was decided to approach the Department on the matter. Mr. 
Kluske reported that the crops manured with fertilisers supplied by the De¬ 
partment were coming on nicely. Up to the present the Thomas’ phosphate 
was not so forward as the other, the mineral super, being the best so far. 

Sale of Eggs by Weight—Mr. Weil tabled sample of eggs sent in for sale. 
The eggs were unusually small, and irregular in size, and afforded a splendid 
object lesson in favour of eggs being sold by weight instead of by number. 
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Bute, August 19. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Bridesou (chair), J. H. Barnes. A. Schroeter, H. 
Schroeter, E. Ebsary, R. Commons, W. H. Hamdorf, S. Trengrove, M. Ste¬ 
vens, and W. H. Sharman. 

Takeall and Fallowing.—Mr. Brideson asked whether they were more 
likely to get takeall where the stubble was ploughed in than where it was 
burnt off before ploughing. Mr. Ebsary thought takeall more prevalent 
where stubble was ploughed under; his experience also showed that it was 
more prevalent on land fallowed dry than on winter fallow. A long discus¬ 
sion took place on different ways of working the fallow. [Was there nothing 
worth reporting for the information of members of other branches?—Ed.] 


Holder, August 23. 

Present—Messrs. J. Rowe (chair), W. J. Green, J. Jones, H. Vaughan, F. 
Starr, E. Jaeschke, S. Pickering, W. J. Wood, F. Rogers, J. Rossiter, C. H. 
Perry, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Secretary), S. McIntosh, and two visitors. 

Grading and Packing Fruit.—Mr. S. McIntosh, Inspector of Village Settle¬ 
ments, gave an interesting account of the Dried Fruit Trusts of Renmark and 
Miidura. He explained the different grades adopted, the processes of drying, 
and the requirements of the different sections. The necessity for uniformity and 
regularity in grading and packing was referred to, and he urged the establish¬ 
ment of a proper union to do this work. A long discussion took place, and 
it was resolved that the Hon. Secretary obtain all the information possible, 
and then call a meeting of those interested to consider the question of form¬ 
ing a union. 


Brlnkworth, August 15. 


Present—Messrs. A. L. McEwin (chair), J. F. Everett, A. W. Morrison, J. 
Cross, W. II. Shepherd, A. Jericho, J. Stott (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Cost of Wheatgrowing.—The Chairman furnished following estimate of 
cost of working a 1,000-acre farm, and the income from same:— 


GOST. 

Rent, 2/6 per acre.£125 0 0 

Rates and Taxes. 5 0 0 

Wages, two men, £75 each .. 150 0 0 

Manure, 12 tons. 60 0 0 

Hay for Horsefeed, 50 tons .. 75 0 0 

10 per cent, depreciation on 
£600, value Implements, 

Horse Stock, &c. 60 0 0 

Blacksmith Repairs . 10 0 0 

Saddle and Harness Maker .. 10 0 0 

300 Bushels Seed at 2/6 .... 37 10 0 


£532 10 0 


INCOME. 

12 Bushels per acre of 300 acres, 


3,600 bushels.£450 0 0 

Profits 150 Sheep. 30 0 0 

Profits from Cows. 25 0 0 

Profits from Fowls. 15 0 0 


£520 0 0 


The above is a fair estimate of expenses incurred on a farm, of the kind that can 
be got at the rental, and the returns a fair average for that class of land. These 
figures prove that wheatgrowing will not pay at 2/8 per bushel, and this has been 
abundantly demonstrated where persons have been renting the land. Hence the 
reason for farmers’ sons drifting arttey to the city and other spheres of employ¬ 
ment, aa the family have to live out of the wages which should properly have 
gone to the sons for services rendered. Of course where .a fawner owns the land 
he makes a decent living, but that is all. A difference of 1/ per bushel for the 
wheat would make all the difference between profit and Idas. I would also draw 
attention to the faet that the two men's wages really includes the employer, who 
has to keep hie family, if young, out of it; two men are ample to work a farm 
of the size mentioned, with the aid of an extra man for three weeks' winnowing 
The value of the hay is quoted in accordance with the value of wheat, a l^bushel 
crop being equal to i ton crop of hay. In the income the whole area is shown 
cm 4 gwaped. No allowance is made for oomsaioks, Which would add another £29' 
to the cost. * 
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Johnsburg 1 , August 16. 

Present—Messrs. T. Potter (chair), P. W. Hombsch, J. R. Masters, L. Oliai 
mers, M. L. Reid, J. Luckraft, P. Caughlan, W. McRitchle, W. Buchanan, and 
T. Johnson (Hon. Secretary). 

Improvemnt of Live Stock.—Mr. Chalmers said it was very desirable that 
improved strains of pigs and poultry should be introduced to this district. 
He suggested that the delegates to the Annual Congress should be authorized 
to inspect such animals at Roseworthy and elsewhere, and enquire as to 
prices, &c. The delegates agreed to make enquiries on behalf of the 
members. 

Storing Wlieaten Chaff.—The Chairman read the following paper on this 
subject:— 

In our dry district, where hay is rarely grown to any extent, cooky chaff is what 
we have to depend u]>on, mixed with grain, or meal, as our chief fodder. There¬ 
fore it behoves us as fanners to keep it in as good condition as possible by carting 
it in early from the field before it is damaged by the weather, and homing it in 
the best possible way. The ordinary way is to heap it in a yard handy for use, 
and cover il with straw. To this pi'actice there are many objections; it is waste¬ 
ful, and the chaff gets fouled and stale. When we consider its value and the dis¬ 

tance it lias been carted to this district in times of scarcity-—in some cases more 
than a hundred miles—we as farmers should make better provision for its storage. 
It being of a bulky nature it requires a large space with plenty of room for wagon 
to unload readily. A very good enclosure can be made for the purpose on any farm 
at little expense or labour in the following manner:—Put in a double row 
of posts 2 ft. 6 in. apart and 8 ft. high, with seven wires, each 1 ft. apart, 

to form an oblong enclosure, not more than six yards wide in the clear, but ot 

any length desired. Straw firmly trodden m between the rows of post and wires 
makes a good wall 8 ft. high. One end should lie left open for wagon to back 
in to unload and close at the finish: a small door for taking out chaff as required 
is needful. When carting in chuff tread down firmly as >ou proceed. When walls 
are full roof up as in building any other stack, treading well to the finish. Cover 
with straw 18 in. thick and secure it from blowing away, and your chaff is safe 
for a long time. I have an enclosure 6 yds. by 16 yds. an clear built in this way; 
it has been in use two years, filled twice, and it answers the purpose splendidly. 
It is built on one side of my horse yard, and gives good shelter. Similar enclosures 
could be erected in paddocks far away from the homestead for convenience of 
carting in chaff and feeding stock, and would act as a breakwind for them; by 
thatching it could be kept for years of scarcity. If stored early in this way it retains 
its fragrance and stock relish it. 

Considerable discussion ensued. Members spoke very favourably of Mr. 
Potter’s method of saving cocky chaff; most of them had already noticed the 
chaff stack, and had decided to follow Mr. Potter’s example in the future. 


CoIton f September 6« 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Packer (chair), E. H. Whitehead, W. A. Barnes, H. 
A. Kleeman, and R. Hull (Hon. Secretary). 

Lice on Horses.—Mr. Barnes asked for cure for this complaint. Tobacco 
water and sheep dip were recommended. 

Destruction of Rabbits.—Mr. Packer read a paper on this subject to the 
following effect;— # 

The question of rabbit destruction is of the utmost importance to farmers on the 
West Coast, and while they all recognised that they could not be completely exter¬ 
minated there was no doubt much more could be done to lessen the damages than 
has been done. Unfortunately for the farmers, the rabbits were .allowed to breed 
practically untroubled in the large pastoral areas north of the district. The holders 
of these blocks say that it will not pay to destroy the rabbits, but as in other dis¬ 
tricts pastoralista are compelled to attend to this work, steps should be taken by 
the authorities to enforce the law here. The rabbits breed and increase rapidly in 
these areas, and when the grass begins to dry up and feed gets scarce they migrate 
to the coast, devouring all green stuff they can find. This usually occurs about No¬ 
vember, but last year they swarmed down on the crops about October, and did as 
much damage as a plague of locusts. His suggestions for dealing with the trouble 
were—(1) The local council to levy a rate for vermin destruction, and spend tne 
money in systematic efforts to deal with the pest; (2) That the council buy and 
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mix poisons that have proved effective in the destruction of rabbits; (3) That two 
uoruiMlmen be employed to take charge of tile work, and. an automatic poison 
distributor be pn,cured from Sydney or elsewhere; (4) That during October these 
men emiMiieuce the distribution of poisoned bait* on the outer boundary of the 
eouncj] under -uch conditions as may be considered best, and that the men gradually 
work in towards the settled areas as the i ah bits come in, finally finishing up about 
August d ins would give much better results than if they waited until the. rabbits 
leached the burning lands. Hi was aware many would my they were taxed quite 
enough aheady, but the> musi remember they would receive a direct benefit from 
such a tax. The projer carrying out of d scheme -uch as that suggested would 
velime the farmer of mucdi of the trouble and expense of dealing with the (migra¬ 
tory rabbits. One farmer told him that it cost him £25 a year to deal with the 
rabbits, and still his land was not clear. < dhers were m thie same position, and 
were likely to be until some effective means were adopted of dealing with the 
rabbits on the outside areas. In his own ca-e they had done practically nothing but 
lull raiibits for mx \wek# at a time, and this after those breeding oh the land had 
men -o thinned down previously that it had been difficult to find one on the 
piece. lie wa-. sure it would pay them better to contribute in the way suggested, 
and save expense and time, whvh should be devoted to preparing the ground fol 
the next crop. There was another jxoint worth comodering, and that was the pre¬ 
valent e of wild dogs, which were a source of considerable lose and expense to both 
farmers and squatters. In his opinion one cause -of the great 'increase of doge 
wa* 4 the prevalence of rabbits. The sluts had no difficulty whatever in finding 
sufficient food for as manv as six pups in a litter. If their food was npt so plentiful 
icv ev pups would come to maturity. 

Mr. Barnes thought it would be profitable to him to contribute £25 per 
annum if he could secure thereby the destruction of the rabbits on his land. 
The Hon. Secretary was sure Mr. Barnes could not do the work himself for 
the sum stated. The question of rabbit destruction was a difficult one to 
deal Avith, but there was no doubt that united and systematic action as sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Packer would do a lot of good. 


Scales Bay, August 30. 

Present—Messrs. J. ,T. Roberts (chair), A. Plusli, A. Xewbohl, W. J. Thomas, 
D. P. Thomas (Hon. Secretary), and four visitors. 

Wire-Netting Fences.—Members reported that they had noticed in this 
district that while in some places the netting had rusted right through, where 
put i7i the ground, in other parts on the same line of fence it aa\ts in better 
condition below ground than above. Tarring the netting before erection 
was advocated: the average life of wire netting on the coast districts was 
stated to be only about 10 years. Members stated that as a rule the netting 
sold now was not equal in quality to that formerly obtained, and attributed 
the depreciation to competition in the trade. They strongly advocated closer 
examination as to weight and condition before purchasing. 


Meadows, September 15. 

Present— Messrs. AT. Pearson (chair), <▼. Usher, ,T. Catt, T. B. Brooks, A* 
Stevens, and I>. D. Murphy (Hon. Secretary). 4 

Fruitgrowing.—Discussion on this subject took place. It was generally 
agreed that the district was too cold for the profitable cultivation of the 
orange. The renovation of old fruit trees was discussed. Heading back the 
top, and taking out a trench round the tree and pruning the large roots, 
including the taproot where possible, was stated to be very successful. 

Mangold#.—Mr. Pearson stated that from one row of mammoth yellow 
mangold he got as much weight of roots as from six rows of equal length 
of fatigued. The latter variety seemed to have become crossed with beets. 
When feeding to cows in winter it was advisable to give dry feed with man¬ 
golds. Mr, Stevens had given chaffed peastraw with mangolds, Mr. Ellis 
stated that lie feeds his breeding sows on mangolds, and rarely uses pol¬ 
lard. 4 
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Elbow Hill, August 15. 

Present—Messrs. S. Pike (chair), J. Ward, W. Spence, ,T. Harvey, J. Wake, 
<». Dunn (Hon. Secretary), and seven visitors. 

Annual Report.—The Hon. Secretary’s report showed that nine meetings 
had been held during the year, with an average attendance of seven mem¬ 
bers. He regretted the members were not more regular in their attendance: it 
was iiot much to expect them to give one evening a month to an organisation 
from which they derived so much benefit. The system adopted of drawing 
for names of members to read papers had proved successful. Eight practical 
papers had been read and discussed, and he was pleased to say that in no 
case had the member to whom had fallen tin* lot of preparing a paper shirked 
his duty. Visitors have averaged four each meeting. During the year the 
branch had purchased a Jersey bull, and those wlio wen; in for dairying 
should be benefited by this action. Mr. T. J. Brooks was elected Chairman, and 
Mr. Dunn was re-elected Hon. Secretary. Three names were removed from 
the roll of members, and others nominated in their places. 

Profitable Farming. -Mr. Wake read a pa]ter on ’‘Do We Cultivate Land 
at a PtofilV** which was well discussed. Harrowing the land after fallowing 
was not favoured by several members,who preferred to leave the ground rough 
until the weeds start and then harrow. Those who have fallowed new land 
reported that they got double the crop as compared with the same class of 
soil not fallowed. 


Wilmington, September 15. 

Present- Messrs. W. Slee (chain, J. McLeod, M. Kischoff. P. L. Sullivan. J. 
Lauterbach. .1. L. Rroadbent, J. Sclmppau, A. Masllu, F. Hauer. IL O. S. Payne 
(Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Iron Posts for Fencing.- -.Minutes of previous meeting gave rise for further 
discussion on this subject. Mr. Rischofl* stated that be had a machine 
that punched the holes for the wires very cheaply. In reply to question. Mr. 
Sloe staled that after using iron posts he would not now use wooden ones: 
the iron posts in his locality were cheaper, and more durable, and were not 
affected by lire. 

Destruction of Locusts.- The question of combatting the locusts with ar¬ 
senical poisons was discussed, but members were not in possession of informa¬ 
tion as to quantity of poison to use, and the best method of distribution, to dis¬ 
cuss the matter fully. 

(’ongross.--Mr. Maslin reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and com¬ 
mented favourably on the orderly character of the meetings. He also tabled 
printed copies of the papers read at the Congress, and the lion. Secretary sug¬ 
gested that instead of these papers being relegated to the past, they should be 
taken up and criticised at the ordinary meetings of the branch. Members 
considered the suggestion a capital one, and it was adopted, a programme for 
the next seven meetings being drawn-up. a different member undertaking to 
Initiate the discussion on each paper. 

Beekeeping.--Mr. llroadbent. read a paper on this subject to the following 
•effect:— 

Bees should he kept more generally, because thc> arc profitable; no branch of rural 
industry can show so large a percentage of return on the labour and capital involved. 
As a |s oung fellowt on a farm l kept bees and earned 'my pocket-money from ?bnn. 
My frees were, in fact, a very profitable source of income. Beekeeping, as a -' <-vialty, 
was not advocated* though soni? make it pay, hut it should lx* carried on in cmiiunc- 
liou with farming, gardening, and similar oecujiattone. Even the meichant nr pro¬ 
fessional man or labourer can, by moans of bees, provide a luxury for Ins table. and 
perhaps add tv hi* in come. Ai tno-i: of them knew, the bees in even lum w ere 
either queens, worker*?, or drones. The 'queen is the mother of the hiyc, and. after 
mating, he* the power of controlling the sex of her progeny; that is, she can, at will, 
lay eggs that will produce either female or drone bees. The worker* are imperfect 
female*, and the eggs which produce them will, under special treatment, produce per¬ 
fect lemales or queens. The queen never leaves the hive except to mate with a 
<*rone when a few days old. and When she leaves with the bees at swarming, the 
imperfect females or workers gather the honey, clean the hive, feed the young bees. 
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fpravide for the queen, and defend the home, as many of us know to our co«t. Of 
the drones perhaps the less said the better; in the hive they are necessary, but they 
exist in other places. Some, in fact, may be found an the Bureaux. The wax is an 
animal secretion in the bee, and, as it is estimated that a bee will consume 20 lb. to 
CO ft), of honey in making 1 It), of wax, it is of the utmost importance that all good 
pieces of comb should be utilized by the beekeeper. The day has long gone by when 
bees were kept in any old boxes or even hollow logs. With the bar-frame hive of the 
present day the beeKeeper can utilize the bees' services to the best advantage, regu¬ 
late swarming, and also inspect them at work when desired. Ample room should be 
provided in the hives: all hives should he double-storied. The bees naturally store 
the best honey near the toil, and, in the gathering season the pure article, unimixed 
with bee-bread, will be stored in the upper hive. These upper stories shk>uJd not be 
put on, however, until the fruit blossoms become plentiful. Early in spring they*are 
of no use; in fact, many people fail with their boes owing to giving them too much 
space in the cold weather, the consequence being that, owing to the loss of heat dur¬ 
ing the brooding season, there is much mortality, and the colony becomes weak; in 
a poor season htarvation may result from this mistake. When the.beea commence 
storing honey in the upper box they should be carefully watched and the frames 
removed wheUi full, new frames being put in to keep the bees busy. The 
great secret of success in beekeeping is to keep the colonies strong, and 
this leads up to the question of swarming. In early spring numbers of 
bees arc reared until the hive is crowded wit hi workers, then the drones, 
and ln?4 of all, the queen cells are built. During this breeding sea¬ 
son I always cut away a lot of drone comb—which is larger in the -cell than the 
worker comb—in order to avoid having too many of these loafers in the hive when 
the queen cells are capped over. Some fine day the old queen and j>art of the bees 
leave for a new home. The hive is left full of brood, which is hourly hatching, and 
hoon bees are as numerous as ever. A young queen hatches about eight days after 
the old one leaves, and if permitted will kill all other embryo queens. If the bees 
wish to swarm again they prevent her doing this, and then a second and third, per¬ 
haps more swarms come out, led by young queens. There are many evils attending 
natural swarming. In many cases colonies become weak; in others swarms go away 
altogether. In frame hives ewarming can be controlled to the wish of the apiarist. 
When drones appear colonies may be safely divided. Choose a time when honey 
is abundant in the surroundnng district, and also when the nights are warm. TY> make 
a swarm get a hive the same size and pattern as your others. From four strong 
hives take two frames from each, containing eggs and drone brood, and place them 
it) the new hive. Replace these with empty frames. Then move a hive which you 
have not hitherto disturbed a few yards to a new place, and place the new hive where 
that one st/ood. If this is done at midday some fine day the boes which are absent 
gathering honey will come back loaded to their old place, and find it strange, but as 
A contains stores, young be^s hatching, and eggs they will at once rear a queen, anil 
thiia lor in a new colony. I never made a swarm or allowed swarming unless my 
colony was exceedingly strong, and frequently prevented swarming by cutting awav all 
drone ana queen cells. The bees soon tire of the intention of swarming, especially if 
plenty cu room is given and the hive kept aweet. 

Cabbage Seed.—Mr. Schuppan asked for information as to best way to save 
good cabbage seed. Members would be glad of information on this point. 


Naracoorte« August 16. 

Present—Messrs. S. Scliinekel (chair), J. Wynes, J. G. Foster, G. Wardle, 
H. Buck, W. McKay, J. B. Bennett, F. Welcome, A. Caldwell, E. E. Peake, 
W. A. Terry (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Ploughs and Ploughing.—Discussion took place on paper read at previous 
meeting by Mr. Buck. Mr. Forster commented favourably on Howard’s and 
Hornsby's ploughs; it was scarcely correct to describe double-furrow ploughs 
as comparatively new when they had been in use for over 30 years. Mr. Ben¬ 
nett considered that the work of a plough depended mostly on the man using 
It. What was a good plough to one man was a bad plough to another. No 
hard and fast rules for ploughing could be laid down, as everything depended 
on the soil. Different kinds of ploughs were required for different soils. 
The Chairman agreed with Mr. Bennett. The Hornsby plough was very 
good for most’ soils, but was useless on sticky soil. Mr. Buck said he referred 
in his paper more to ploughs for these sticky soils; the stump-jump prin¬ 
ciple op all {Houghs would be an advantage. 

Utilization of Land.—Mr. Foster read a paper dealing with the best way 
to divide up the Naracoorte Estate, which has been purchased by the Go- 
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vernmeut for closer settlement purposes. There were several different classes 
of soil, and these required to be dealt with differently. The cut grass and 
grey soil plain land was only suitable for grazing, and would carry one sheep 
to two acres, and should l>e cut up into 500-acre blocks, with some of the 
higher lands on which fodder for dairy cows could be grown. The plain land 
with black soil and marl or gravel mixed with clay bottom has outcrops of 
stone, and if cultivated stump-jump implements must be used. It will give 
fair crops of Algerian oats, but must be manured for wheat. It Is, however, 
better suited for dairying, and should be cut up into blocks to include some 
of the higher land. The chocolate and black soils require little remark; they 
will not, however, produce more than three good crops of wheat, as the land 
soon gets very dirty. There was also red soli, with limestone bottom, suit- 
a r fruit trees, and vines, and some sandy patches with ferns, 

which could be profitably cleared by means of pigs, and utilized for wattles 
or for fodder crops. Discussion took place on “wheat sickness’ 1 of the black 
and chocolate soils. Rotation of crops and use of manures were suggested 


Yankalllla, September 5. 

Present-Messrs. E. C. Kelly (chair), G. Newbold, J. Tonkin, H. J. Denniss, 
R. Lovelock, Dr. Meitole, Messrs. H. J. Loverington, J. Crawford, G. II. Mac¬ 
Millan (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Feeding Stock.—Mr. J. Crawford read the following paper on Grazing and 
Feeding of Stock:— 

There was philosophy in the lament of the old lady sitting on a steamer's deck. 
4 Water, water everywhere, but not a drop to drink.” Man or beast, with impaired 
digestion, may die in the midst of food. I have <*een animals, sleek and fat, suddenly 
pine and die, though running in abundance of feed of a kind. These instances were 
in the region of drought, where dry food alone existed. On this same food stock 
brought from where rain had fallen throve. The same influence is at work here. 
While the native graces flourished such a tiling was unknown. By continuous stock¬ 
ing (even without cultivation) the land loses the best of its native pastures, and in 
their stead inferior greases and weeds gradually assume possession of the soil. When 
first country is stocked for a certain period—longer or shorter, according to the 
nature of the land and rainfall—'pastures improve owing tb the firming of the sur¬ 
face. Nutrition is not increased, but the carrying capacity is, without doubt, im¬ 
proved. When that stage is reachied there is no standing still. Every bushel of 
grain, every pound of beef ;uid mutton, every ounce of dairy produce, removes con¬ 
stituent** from the soil, which, if not replaced, will ultimately impoverish the soil to 
such an extent that less produce and of inferior quality will be raised. This retrogres¬ 
sion is swift and short on inferior country; it is slower, but as certain with fertile 
sods The lesson Has been taught more emphatically in relation lo cereal produc¬ 
tions, but it is none the lees true with respect to grazing. On new country stock 
thrives a linos'* equally well on dr}' as on green feed. In this district now, as soon 
&b herbage and gra«*s become dry, they are of little value as fodders: only the seeds 
licked up from the ground contain nutriment, the bulk is useless. With our -soil and 
rainfall I maintain it will pay to destroy these useless cumberers of the ground (where 
the land is arable) and plant good pasture grasses; grasses that stock will eat from 
root to head. A twenty-bushel crop ri supposed to equal twio tons hay. Reap the half, 
feed the grain to stock, and destroy the straw; convert the other half into hay. In 
the former raise you have 1,200 tb.. in the latter 4,480 lb, of food. Allowing for the 
strength of the former you can still feed three times the number on the latter. Grow 
grasses that stock will eat in bulk, and the carrying capacity of the country will be 
doubled or trebled. Had stocking been intelligently conducted from the start and 
intelligently continued, the pastures would not now be So inferior cus thy are. Take 
two pieces of country equal in area and carrying capacity. The occupier of one block 
will cairy double the stock his neighbour has, and still be lighter stocked. The former 
has his land divided intelligently, is continually moving his beasts from paddock to 
paddock—experience and observations have taught him when. f Phe latter does not 
judicially divide, brings little observation, little experience to bear; allows animal 
instinct, instead of human intelligence, to bear sway. The former will usually have 
a credit at his bank; the latter usually a debit in his merchant’s books. A week’s 
spell at the right time will often double the carrying capacity of a paddock for months 
Six months’ spell at the wrong time does no good. In bush country spelling or light 
stocking can be done at any time of the year after a fall of rain. With grass country 
the most important time is just when grasses are running to seed. No grass naddock 
should be stocked at this period so heavily as to prevent seeds maturing. Tn years 
gone by cows would give profitable returns for nine months out of twelve. Now on 
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th« same land, on account of deteriorai ion of pasture, the same beasts will only be 
profitable three months and unprofitable for nine. To dairy profitably, cows must 
now be more or le«w artificially fed nine months out of twelve. Where, by reason of 
irrigation, gi<vn crops can be grown, dairying can be most profitably undertaken. 
1 iu, hc: cases are few, and we are therefore compelled to fall back on purchased foods. 
Ir you vjsh to feed tor beef use grain, oats, or wheat, crushed and maxed with chaff; 
if jfoi milk. copra and bran alternately, each and both mixed with chaff. Will it 
pay? Yei* and no. Much depends upon the person directing, much upon the cattle 
ft d. it i< a common iallacy that a hard-working persevering man will ultimately suc¬ 
ceed. Brain power and expert knowledge must direct work and perseverance, or they 
will not achieve success. One will succeed where another will fail, both equally hard- 
norkinrf and persevering. Again, some cows you may feed till the crack of doom, and 
Io*e by them day by day; others you will make a profit out of year in and year wit. 
ii \ ( u are feeding for beef select for beef; if for milk choose milk-producing ani- 
iralf-: fueh beasts it is almost impossible to overfeed, and it is unprofitable to be spar¬ 
ing m their fodder. If you let your beasts become living pictures of Pharoah’s lean 
kino, the Jo*-s u-sidting will bo no dream, but a stern and costly reality. 


Swan Reach, September 20. 

Present - Messrs. F. F. Brecht (chair), F. W. Hecker, I). Rowe, E. Micke, A. 
G. Zadow, P. A. Hasse, L. Fidge, R. J. Harris (Hon. Secretary), and three 
visitors. 

Improvement by Selection. Mr. Hecker initiated a discussion on improve¬ 
ment of seed by selection. With wheat it was particularly Important that the 
farmer should at harvest time select the best heads in the crop, and sow these 
separately to provide seed wheat. Unless the seed was carefully selected the 
best kinds will, in a few years, go back to the original stock. He had noticed 
the same with potatoes; If they are planted year after year without any at¬ 
tempt to select the best, both quality and yield soon depreciate. Mr. Brecht 
agreed that considerable improvement could be effected by*saving only the 
best heads for seeds. It was also decidedly beneficial to secure a change 
of seed occasionally, especially If obtained from a cooler district. 


Balaklava, September 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Manley (chair), P. Anderson, A. W. Robinson. W. 
Tiller, G. C. Neville, T. A. Thomas, J. Vivian, W. Baker, and E. M. Sage (Hon 
Secretary). 

Harvester v. Stripper.—Mr. Neville initiated a discussion on this subject. 
A farmer cropping 300 acres with a yield of 000 bags of wheat will find two 
strippers and one winnower sufficient to harvest the crop. Now he is ad¬ 
vised to use the complete harvester, and put his strippers and winnower 
away to rust. It will take two harvesters to deal with 300 acres of crop; the 
first outlay for the new system will therefore amount to nearly £200. Allow¬ 
ing 5 per cent, interest and 7 per cent, for depreciation, we have £24 per an¬ 
num on these two items. This, with Id. per bag for dumping and sowing up 
bags, makes the cost 7d. per bag. Cleaning and bagging after the stripper 
can be done at 5d. per bag. Then there is the loss of weight when the har¬ 
vester is used, as the crop must be quite ripe, and as the bags of wheat must 
be left in the sun for some time before they can be got under cover or sold, 
there is considerable loss from drying, equal, in his opinion, to 2 lb. to 4 lb. 
per bag. This loss was avoided where the wheat was left in heaps after 
stripping and sold, as was often the case, almost as fast as it was cleaned. 
The saving of the chaff was another Important item. With the harvesters 
the lightest and best of the chaff te blown away, what remains being mostly 
backbone and straw. Even this is dumped in small heaps, and unless gather¬ 
ed quickly is blown about or spoiled by rain. With the stripper if the wheat 
heaps are made of fair size the chaff is easily kept together, and if covered 
with a few loads of straw will be safe and available for winter feed for 
stock. A farmer with 800 or more bags of this chaff has no need to fear that 
Ills stock will sterve in a dry year. He considered that the chaff he saved 
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was worth £20 a year to him. Mr. Robinson used three damp-weather strip¬ 
pers and a harvester last season. lie found that with six horses worked in 
two teams of three each the latter maeltine turned out 40 to 50 bags of grain 
per day. The harvester eould be used when the crop was too damp and 
tough for even the damp-weather stripper. He harvested 000 bags of grain 
with the harvester, and saved £22 10/ in cost of cleaning. The machine has 
not cost a penny for repairs, and was apparently as good as new. . He had 
harvested 200 bags of grain before he started stripping. Mr. Tiller thought 
the harvester was the coming machine. It. was a labour-saving maehihe, and 
he did not like hard work on a hot day, nor did he like to see his men doing 
it. The only fault, he could find with it was in the loss of the chaff. Mr. 
Anderson agreed that the loss of chaff was a serious matter. A neighbour 
who used the harvester told him that it made the fields very dirty, as It 
scattered the light seeds about. While on large farms he believed the har¬ 
vester would come into general use, he did not intend to discard his stripper. 
Mr. Vivian considered that his stack of cocky chaff paid for the whole cost 
of stripping. Members generally agreed that the question of saving the 
cocky chaff was a great consideration to the fanner. 

Oats for Hay.“Owing to a printer’s error Mr. Ham’s remarks at previous 
meeting (page 153. September issue) were mutilated. In referring to Cape 
oats for hay, he stilted that lie found they made good hay if cut early, but 
he preferred to strip the oats ami feed the grain with when ten liav or cocky 
chaff. 


Kingston, September 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. W. Pinches (chain, T. Redman, ,7. Cooper, G. .T. Mc- 
Bain. P. W. Barnett, G. Bird. B. F. Clark. T. A. McCulloch, H. Fraser, K. 
M. Flint, F. S. Wight (Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Membership.—It was decided that when filling vacancies in the mem¬ 
bership roll, nominations should be made at one meeting and confirmation or 
balkd, when more than the required number are nominated, take place at 
the following meeting. 

Haymaking.—Mr. McCulloch read a paper on this subject, to the following 

► effect:— 

His experience in the growing of hay extended over a period of 30 year*. In deal¬ 
ing first* with the preparation of the land for cropping, the .-oil ami climatic condi¬ 
tion v. ill. to a large extent, govern oreintions. First there was the Handy sod with 
a hungry white sand beneath; to cultivate this deeply is injunous. Three or four 
inches is as deep as it is safe to turn this up. The same applies to the rich black 
6oi 1 omlying white pipeclay. The heavy soils, with good yellow or ml subsoil, ,-hould 
ivcetv** deeper cultivation. The land should be cleared and well ploughed--not left 
standing on edge. In this locality the land should he sown dry: if wet the horses 
trample the ground too *much. Finis!) seeding operations by the end of May if pos¬ 
sible. For firstXilaaa hay he preferred a mitt me of white Tuscan wheat and Algerian 
oats. White 1annas ana Purple Straw were also good for hay. The latter being tine 
in tlie straw and with large heads had a tendency to bond over unless supported by 
strong-growing oats. He thought that generally New Zealand oats produced the 
heaviest crop, but stock seem to prefer the Algerian. If the surface of the soil be¬ 
come hat'd and caked nin the harrows over it when the plant is 4 in. or 5 in. high. 
Thus should be done while the soil is fairly dry. Rolling serves two purposes; it 
break* the clods and firm* the Roil round the plants, and also levels the ground. Cut 
the crop while on the green side, and stock immediately after the binder or mower. 
If in sheaves do not pack the stooks too much, or mould may do some damage. 
The sheaves should be placed so that the wind can penetrate, ©tacking should not ne 
commnjoed for at lea«t 10 da vs; if the hay is put into stack too soon considerable 
Injury is likely to result. When stacking add a little salt; about 15 lb. to 20 lb. of 
salt will not nave much effect. He generallv sowed one bushel of wheat or two. 
bushels of oats if sowing either-alone. In this locality much of the land will grow 
only two or three fair crops of wheat, but oats will do well afterwards. Wheat after 
oats does not seem to do well. His experience with the use of phosphates was limited* 
he had applied it as a top-dressing during August, and harrowed it in, but could 
sec no result. 
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Morgan v September 13. 

Present—Messrs. R. Windebank (chair), A. F. Heinrich, H. Wohling, and W. 
G. Plummer (Hon. Secretary). 

Feeding Horses.—Mr. Wohling found that salt mixed with straw or cocky 
chaff not only improved it, but made it more palatable to horses. His horses 
eat every bit of straw or chaff treated in this way. Most farmers were aware 
of the evil results from feeding horses on hay that had grown very coarse and 
strong; he found, however that if this hay or chaff is thoroughly steamed no 
harm will result from its use. 

Marketing Honey.—Mr. Plummer thought beekeepers were not making as 
much money as they might out of their honey. Most apiarists put up the honey 
in 00 lb. tins, which were too large for the ordinary consumers. If it were put 
up in 2 lb., 7 It)., and 14 IT), tins he believed there would he a much larger sale 
for it, and prices would be better. As it is the honey is sent to Adelaide in 
large tins and bought up by dealers, who put it up in smaller packages; then 
it is sent back to the country districts for sale. Honey has been sold in 
Adelaide in 00 It), tins at 2d. per lb., and then sent back to the local store¬ 
keeper in 2 lb. tins, for which he charges 8d. to lOd. 


Stans bury, September 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Anderson (chair), P. Anderson, C. Faulkner, J. Sherriff, 
G. Jones, G. Brundell, J. Antonio, and P. Cornish (Hon. Secretary). 

Founder in Horses.—Mr. Antonio said for this trouble he found boiled lin¬ 
seed and soda very useful. 

Scrub Exterminator.—Members would like to know whether there was any 
chemical that could be used as a scrub exterminator without injuring the 
soil. 

Bureau Meetings.—It was decided that to increase the interest in the meet¬ 
ings each member take it in turn to be responsible for the principal business 
of the meetings. 

Woolclassing and Wheatgrading.—The Chairman read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject to the following effect:— 

It was generally admitted that most farmers did not claws the wool as it should 
be, but they would also agree that with small lots classing was out the question, 
as there would be far too many little parcels. He thought, however, something 
might be done by a system of co-operation. His idea was to utilise the organisation « 
they already ban established — viz., the Farmers' Co-operative Union. Let each 
farmer shear hiis sheep, skirt the wool, and generally get it up as well as he can. 
All the wool should be put together, merino and 1 crossbred, light and heavy wools, 
and sent to the wool store for classing. The Union would require an expert to under¬ 
take this work. This expert would carefully open out each bale on a large table, 
and classify eajCh fleece according to quality, &c., crediting the grower with the weigh, 
of each class as the wool is weighed. The next lot would be treated in the siame 
way, and in the end he would be able to make up fair sized parcels of each- class. 
The farmers would benefit from the adoption of some such practice, as buyers would 
pay more for large parcels of properly classed) wool than they will for small lots of 
irregular quality, as he would be able to buy exactly what he wanted. At present 
he often had to buy wool he did not want in order to secure what he required, and 
he naturally did not give as much as he otherwise would. To get the best price for 
their wool, the growers must do all they can to meet the buyers. The scheme sug¬ 
gested would, in hie opinion, do this, and it should not prove expensive, as the only 
extra outlay would be for labour. He would ask the farmers, many of whom were 
shareholders in the Farmers' Union, to give the matter careful consideration. 

There was another matter of importance to farmers that might be dealt with under 
somewhat similar conditions, and that was the grading of wheat for export. Machi¬ 
nery at various shipping centres would be required for this. The farmers could send 
their wheat to the stores, where it would be graded to regular qualities, instead of 
all being mixed together, as at present. The higher grades would naturally fetch 
the best prices, and the fanner growing the best wheat would be paid accordingly* 
Their object should be to get up their produce in the best way to suit the purchaser’s 
requirements, and unless they did this they could not expect to keep up with their 
competitors. 

Some discussion ensued, and it was agreed that there was considerable 
room for Improvement in the handling of both wheat and wool. 
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Pyap, September 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowes (cllair), W. C. Rodgers, W. Axon, O. Billett, 8. 
Holt, G. H. Mills, and B. T. H. (’ox (Hon. Secretary). 

Peacli Aphis.—Mr. Axon reported that this pest had appeared on peach trees, 
but at present was not doing much harm. Tobacco water and kerosine emul¬ 
sion were recommended. 

Pigs.—Mr. Axon read a paper on this subject from report of Clarendon 
Branch in October, 1807, issue of Journal of Agriculture. Members generally 
agreed with the paper, but they would not allow the pigs to have the run of 
the garden in general. It was more profitable to confine them to a grass run, 
or on land where lucerne or other fodders are grown, than to feed them three 
times a day, as was the general practice on most small homesteads. 


Lyndoch, September 18. 

Present— Messrs. H. Kennedy (chair), F. Warren, W. J. Springbett, B. 
Ren, J. Woodcock, H. Springbett, R. Ross, P. Zimmermann. 

Congress and Conference.—Chairman reported on proceedings of Annual 
Congress, and a discussion followed. Members agreed to attend the Con¬ 
ference of Branches, to be held at Angaston on November 5 and 6. 

Grafting Vines.—Mr. W. J. Springbett read a paper on this subject to the 
following effect:— 

The reason (or grafting is that you get quicker returns than planting young vines, 
of course reckoning that you have unprofitable vines in your vmeVaid. Planting u 
new vineyard means waiting at least four years for any return at all, and it is verv 
small at that. By grafting you get a fair return the second year, and in four years 
they are in full bearing. 1 don't hold with grafting vine s from 25 to 30 years old, 
unless thev are very vigorous, for, after they have been grafted about five years they 
fall hack again to the state of the old vines before they were grafted. There are 
various methods of grafting, but I have only tried one, and that has ahvays proved 
successful. Cut the vine off from three or four inches underground, taking care to 
cut through where the grain of the wood is straight (if possible); then pick out a 
part down the side of the stock as smooth as you can, avoiding lumps and hollows; 
place your chisel on the top of the stock so that it will split the stock down the 
required part; drive in the chisel with a mallet or hammer, so that the stock will 
split open about a quarter of an inch; then pane the split or cleft on either side 
with a knife to get a nice smooth bed for the scion (thm is a great point in graft- 
, ing). Now choose a scion, which you think will suit, according to the direction the 
wtook haa split; very often they go m a slanting direction, so that you can get a 
scion with a bend in it, which, when fixed in its place, will be in an upright position. 
In cutting the scion 1 prefer the wedge shape, as 1 think it insures the best fit; cut 
it from the eye or intemode with a nice straight out on both sides, leaving it thinner 
on the inside; then fit it into the crevice, so that when the chisel is taken out the 
stock will close up again almost to its natural position. Any one who intends going 
to graft his vines should pick out the wood he requires as soon as the vines are 
primed, taking care to get the wood' from a good bearing, strong, healthy vine; pick 
out medium «uac wood, and as solid as you can get it. Wood with much pith is not 
good. After the cuttings have been selected tie in small bundles and bury them in 
seine dry sand, in a dry, dark, airy place; an old box will «do. as it is easier to keep 
them covered, which is one of the main points. They should be covered so as to 
exclude the air. Cuttings can be kept by burying m the ground, but the great 
drawback is that When they are unearthed for grafting most of the buds have shot, 
which makes it very awkward to handle without knocking off the shoots. When taken 
out of dry sand you will find them in the same state as when they, were put in or 
taken from the vine. I do not know if it is the usual thing when grafting to carry 
the wood in water, but we have always done it, and find it answers very well; it 
seems to freshen up the wood if it Has dried at all in keeping; and another thing 
the scions seem to cut better and cleaner; it prevents the gum or sap from sticking 
to the knife. Another great point is. to have a good knife and keep it very sharp. J 
like a pocketknife myself if I can get a good one. I think the best time for grafting,' 
is just when the vines have shot about an inch—about the end of September in 
this district. The grafting we have done the last few years about 90 per cent, have 
taken. Hie last lot were done when the Shoots were fully 6 in., and we had quite 
as good results. The only difficulty, in late grafting is keeping back the scions. After 
the vines have been grafted a week or so they should begin to burst, and should be 
looked to, especially if there has been a good fall of rain since they were grafted; 
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the soil around the scions should be loosened with a hoe or a trowel, as the 
scions w hit h may «how no staple of bursting from. the eye above ground, in eight 
out of ten, will stait at the eye which has been buried. If the soil has set tight these 
young shoots cannot come through, but curl up m a ball under the soil; hence the 
hccessilv lor early attention. After the scions have made a good start a stake 
should be driven ‘in at each vine; wattlei Will do, and can be got very cheap. 
About 2 in. in diameter and from 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. in length will be found 
about ine most useful size; if they are too long the wind has too much power, and 
oieen (hey are blown down. When the shoots have grown about 18 in. they should 
be tied to the stake, bindertwine being suitable for this puirpose. As they grow 
longer, the shoots require to be tied again higher up the stake, otherwise they 
will often break off at the first string. If the shoots should grow much higher than 
th ‘ stakes it is advisable to top them. I know that most of the professional vitfchl- 
turlnts are again«t topping, but some of the vines grow so strong and vigorous that 
they are blown and twisted all to pieces if not topped. When tieing all surplus 
shoots should he nibbed oif, only leaving those that are required to form a crown 
the next year where that can be done. I do not think it a good thing to rod-prune 
grafted vines tne #eeoml year, unless they are extra strong in growth; try to form 
a good head or crown by short spur pruning, and at three years rod prune with one 
or two rods, according to strength of vine. 

A good discussion followed, and a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Springbett. 

Bonedust.—Mr. II. Springbett tabled samples of foreign matter found in 
some bonedust he had purchased. Samples to be forwarded to the Inspector 
of Fertilisers. 


Port Broughton, September 15. 

Present—Messrs. W. R. Whittaker (chair), J. Harford, E. Dalby, E. Gar¬ 
diner, E. Dennis, J. Bates, A. E. Button, W. Dalby, and J. Barclay (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Congress—Mr. Whittaker reported on proceedings of Animal Congress, 
and discussion took place on the saving of cocky chaff from the complete 
harvester. Mr. Gardiner said his experience was that practically the whole 
of the chaff could be saved with little loss of time. 


Koolunffa, September 18. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (chair), J. Button, E. J. Shipway, G. Jose, 
W. T. Cooper, J. Sandow, R. H. Palmer, J. C. Noack (Hon. Secretary), and 
one visitor. 

Membership of Branches.—Mr. Butcher reported on proceedings of Congress 
in connection with the officers* conference. Members were of opinion that the 
suggestion for honorary members as proposed at the conference might in some 
modified form be adopted with advantage. Possibly honorary members, while 
having all other advantages of membership, might be asked to pay for The 
Journal of Agriculture at something less than the ordinary subscription rates. 

Agricultural College.—Mr. Sandow reported on the farmers’ visit to the Agri¬ 
cultural College, and expressed the opinion that the implements used at the 
College should as soon as possible be supplanted by more modern types. 

Swede Turnips—Mr. Jose tabled a very fine sample of turnip grown on 
his farm. It measured 20i in. In circumference, and weighed over 7 lb. 


Mount Pleasant, September 12* 

Present—Messrs. W. Lyddon (chair), P. Miller, J. Maxwell, W. Royal, and 
H. A. Giles (Hon. Secretary). 

Grass Manures.—Members accepted invitation of Hon. Secretary to visit his 
homestead on October 10 to Inspect results of application of manures to grass 
lands. Members stated that the crops were progressing favourably, but 2 in. 
of rain was required to ensure good returns. 
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Port Plrle, September 20. 

Present-—Messrs. T. Johns (chair), G. M. Wright, E. J. Hector, G Hannarn, 
W. Smith, J. Lawrle, T. Jose, and T. A. Wilson (Hon. Secretary). 

Congress.—Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. and dis¬ 
cussion ensued. Members agreed in the main with most of the papers, but 
not with Mr. Trengove’s figures on “Harvesting Wheat Crops." They, con¬ 
sidered value of the straw left after the stripper should be allowed for. Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins' estimate of yield of wine per acre was considered too low, 
and it was thought that, owing to the dryness of the district, the vinegrow¬ 
ing industry could not be extended in this locality. Exception was also taken 
to the mower, horserake, and stripper being condemned as wasters by Mr. 
Daniel, as often they are indispensable, as the first two will be this.year in this 
district. Opinions differed as to wisdom of leaving strip of land inside the 
fence uncropped. The results of the officers' conference were considered un¬ 
satisfactory. but members considered this mainly due to limited time avail¬ 
able for the purpose. 


Mount Compass, September 13 

Present —Messrs. M. Jacobs (chain, 1L Peters, J. Jenkin, W. Gowling. D. J. 
Hutton. IT. McKinley, F. McKinley, F. Slater, A. Bishop, and A. J. Hancock 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Utilisation of the Land.—Mr. Jenkin initiated a discussion on making their 
holdings more profitable and attractive. lie thought they often depended too 
much on the potato crops, which were so liable to damage by frost, disease, 
and drought. lie advised trying wattles on the sandy soil: seed was cheap, 
and there was plenty of land available. At the present price the grower 
should net 10/ per ton on the bark. Then poultry could be made more 
profitable, and be conducted on a larger scale. He was at present paying 
5/ per bushel for wheat and still getting a profit of 1/6 per bushel by 
feeding it to hiis fowls. Nearly all of them keep pigs, and If they were to 
grow more feed for them they would pay well. A friend of his who had 
to buy most of his pig’s food still finds it cheaper to grow than to buy 
meat. Field peas and other crops might be grown in this district, espe¬ 
cially for pig feeding. Mr. Slater pointed out that before they could grow 
wattles they would have to clear away the scrub. lie recommended grow¬ 
ing Swede turnips for pigs. The crop was more reliable than peas. Mr. 
Jacobs considered peas the best crop to grow for pigs. Swedes robbed the 
soil to a very great extent, necessitating the use of more manure; whereas 
peas added to the productiveness of the land. Mr. Gowling said mangolds 
would be found more profitable than Swedes. 

Royal George Peach. — Mr. F. McKinley asked the best treatment to 
induce this peach to fruit near the main stem, instead of at the top or end* 
of the shoots, [This Is a fault that cannot be cured, but by letting plenty 
of light into the tree and pruning the shoots after the fruit has set on the 
lines indicated in Mr. Quinn’s bulletin on “Pruning," much of the trouble 
can be prevented.—Ed.] 


Orroroo, September 19. 

Present—Messrs. E. Copley (chair), J .Moody, T. Knight, W. S. Lillicrapp, 
W. T. Brown, W. Robertson, and T. H. Tapseott (Hon. Secretary). 

Congress.—Mr. Robertson reported on proceedings of the Annual Congress. 

Horses’ Teeth.—Discussion took place on the question of attention to horses 9 
teeth. Circular dealing with the necessity for keeping the teeth in good order 
gave rise to the discussion. Irregular and uneven teeth resulted in much 
waste of food besides, the horses did not masticate the food properly, and 
while swallowing considerable quantities of food suffer from various com¬ 
plaints* The Chairman stated that he had seen very considerable improve¬ 
ment in horses after attention had been given to the teeth. 
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Watervale, September 15. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Sobels (chair), O. H. Castine, H. Scovell, S. Solly, H. 
Beck, E. W. Castine, W. Smith, and E. Treloar (Hon. Secretary). 

Compressed Fodder.—Mr. C. A. Sobels tabled samples of compressed fodder, 
which was inspected with interest by the members, who were of opinion that 
this industry would, in the near future, prove of great value to the farmers 
of South Australia. 

Horse Breeding.—Considerable discussion on this subject took place, and it 
was generally agreed that it was a great mistake to breed from a roadster 
entire. To get a good, useful, active horse, a blood stallion, mated with a 
draught mare, was favoured. 

Congress.- Delegates reported on proceedings of the Annual Congress, 
which they considered to have been very insitructive. 

Johnson Grass.—Mr. Treloar wished to know whether Johnson gx\oss should 
be sown at the same depth as holeus, and when should it be sown. [This 
will depend partly on the soil and also on the question of frost Sow at any 
time from middle of September to end of October. On moist soils, or where 
the laud can be irrigated, seed can be sown considerably later than this; cover 
the seed to depth of 1 in. to 3£ in,—Ed.] 

Season.—The recent rains have been of great benefit to the crops, and to 
orchards and vineyards. There is now every prospect of a good return of 
both hay and wheat in this district. 


Kapunda. September 13. 

Present—Messrs. W. M. Shannon (chair), H. T. Morris, G. Teagle, C. P. 
Weckert, W. Flavel, II. A. Holthouse, J. H. Pascoe, B. R. Bayner, Pat. Kerin, 
J. A. Schultz, and G. Harris (Hon. Secretary). 

Annual Report.—Ten meetings held, with an average attendance of over 30 
members; three papers read and discussed, and a special meeting held to hear 
an address from the representative of the Farmers’ Co-operative Union. The 
officers were thanked for their services and re-elected. A vote of thanks was 
also accorded to the proprietor and reporter for the local paper for the pub¬ 
licity given to the work of the branch. 

Pig-breeding and Dairying.—Some discussion took place on these subjects. 
Mr. Holthouse urged the importance of improving the producing qualities of 
their dairy herds. It was better to keep one cow, giving 500 lb. of butter per 
annum, than two giving each 250 lb. The improvement could be brought 
about by breeding only from cows noted for their milk production, and secur¬ 
ing bulls from proved milking strains of cattle. Sufficient attention was not 
given to pig-breeding; he had noticed that at the monthly sales pigs of the 
Berkshire strain always brought the best prices. Mr. Teagle had kept various 
breeds of pig, but found none to surpass the Cheshire; they were small 
eaters and good doers; one 10 months dd, which he killed recently, weighed 
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Cherry Cardens, September 9. 

Present—Messrs. W. B. Burpee (chair), T. Jacobs, J, Lewis, C. Lewis, G. 
Hicks, E. Woods, E. Wright, W. Gardner, C. Ricks (Hon. Secretary), and one 
visitor. 

Black Spot of Potatoes.—Discussion on this subject took place. It was noted 
that the early potatoes were most liable to the disease, and of these Beauty 
of Hebron and White Elephants suffered most New seed from Victoria did 
not suffer the first season, but if the seed from these was grown again it 
appeared to be subject to the disease. Mr. Ricks suggested trying the effect 
of a dressing of lime on both potatoes and onions, and several members agreed 
^ to do this and report-results. 
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Riverton, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Hussey (chair and Hon. Secretary), D. Kirk, A. 
Davis, T. Gravestock, and T. Gray. 

Congress.—Mr. Davis gave a short report on proceedings of the Annual 
Congress. 


Davenport, September 18. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Trembatli (chair), T. McDowell, J. Roberts, A. 
McDonald, T. Totman, A. J. McGrath, J. E. Leckey (Hon. Secretary), and one 
visitor. 

Poultry Show.—Mr. Holdsworth sent in paper dealing with the local 
Poultry Show. While the quality of the exhibits was good there was a lack 
of competition. In dressed poultry there were very few exhibits, and the live 
classes for the production of table poultry showed a lack of suitable birds. 
The winners in the best classes came from the same yards as last year’s 
winners, showing that the owners were maintaining their interest. The show 
had undoubtedly been the means of increasing the interest in poultry-breed¬ 
ing. and if the Bureau could, in conjunction with the Poultry Society, help 
to foster this interest the district would benefit. He suggested that it would be 
a good plan if the Bureau could keep a list of names of reliable breeders, with 
particulars of stock, prices, &c\, for the information of the residents. Every 
effort should be made to encourage the production of table poultry. A very 
interesting discussion followed, and the general opinion was that the Poultry 
Breeders’ Association, winch was an offshoot from the Bureau, was serving a 
good purpose. It was suggested that the Association, in addition to holding 
shows, should endeavour to arrange for lectures on the various branches of 
the industry. 

Congress.—Delegates reported oil proceedings of the Annual Congress, and 
regret was expressed that no definite results had been attained by the hold¬ 
ing of the officers’ conference. 


Sad die worth, September 19. 

Present—Messrs. .T. H. Frost (chair), R. Marshall (of Council for Agricul¬ 
ture), W. H. Bee, Geo. Bemger, J. P. Daley, W. Heaslip, W. E. Leeder, J. 
H. Neill, F. Plant, F. Pluecktoahn, J. Scales, F. Waddy, F. Coleman (Hon. 
Secretary), and eight visitors. 

Improvements In Wheat.—Mr. Rich. Marshall, who attended by special 
Invitation, read an Interesting paper on this subject to the following effect:— 
The principles applied to the Improvement by breeding of cattle and sheep 
with such success, were equally applicable to the vegetable kingdom, with 
the advantage of having in the breeding of wheats a much greater increase 
and quicker result The in-and-in-breeding of the wheat plant would tend 
towards deterioration unless careful and methodical selection was made of 
the best seed to sow. Major Hallett succeeded in four years in increasing the 
size of ears of wheat from four and three quarter inches to eight and three 
quarter inches; the grains from 70 to 123 in the ear, and the stools from 
eight to 52. It was doubtful if high milling quality could be obtained by 
selection alone. The gluten contents of the wheat, the strength of the flour, 
was neglected, the flour would take a smaller quantity of water to make 
a dough of a given consistency, and the bread would be poorer in nitro¬ 
genous (albuminoid) substances. Selection with care would improve any 
variety. The following points were to be aimed at:—Freedom from red 
rust.—The Purple Straws were, as a rule, liable to rust, even rust in the flag 
affected the grain to a slight extent; productivity and weight of grain; 
eliminating sterile spikelets at base of ear; increase of grains in eay and 
absence of beawi. To be avoided were:—Weakness, especially in the early 
varieties, the best test was to allow the wheat to stand for several weeks 
after it was ripe before stripping; brittleness, often due to thin walled straws; 
allow the wheat to stand and apply the same test with regard to shelling 
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out. <luo to loose or brittle chaff. Long and comparatively thin straw was 
valuable for hay crops, while a short straw was preferred for wheat, since 
the energy of the plant went to an increase of grain. Flag when erect 
and narrow gave less lodgment for rust spores, and a tough cuticle also 
helped to keep out fungus growths. In crossbreeding use the strength of 
the one parent to counteract the weak point in the other. The strongest 
floured wheats tv ere the Fife ami Blueatem families, from which was made 
the strongest hour known; among Australian wheats, Jonathan (a Fife- 
Indin n wheat) was the strongest in flour, giving 50 lb. more bread from the 
2(M) lb. sack of flour than Purple Straw; this would work out to over 35 
million more loaves of bread In the year in Australia obtained from Jonathan 
than from an equal quantity of Purple Straw wheat. Jonathan was found 
to yield as good a crop per acre as Purple Straw. The breeding of wheats 
was yet in its infancy. In reply to questions Mr. Marshall said “that South 
Australia possessed climatic and soil conditions favourable for the growth 
of the best of wheat; he referred to the late Allan Bell, and his success 
against the world at the Paris Exhibition with wheat grown on his farm at 
Mount Barker. The fact that we could grow good crops with manures con¬ 
taining phosphoric acid only showed that we had plenty of nitrogen. This 
essential nitrogen appears to be sufficiently available in our soils, but tlie 
strength of our Purple Straw wheats is only 45 to 48. while Jonathan is 08. 
In other words, the latter will take up OS quarts of water to the 200 lb, 
sack of flour, while Purple Straws only take about 47. Only about one-ninth 
of the water added to the flour is lost in baking. “Comeback” was another 
Indian-Fife wheat yielding a flour of very high quality in all respects, colour, 
strength, and rich in gluten. Mr. Marshall exhibited samples of these wheats 
and of Duluth, Manitoban, and Russian wheats, also of “Lake of the Woods” 
flour, valued at Port Adelaide at £13 5/ per ton, while the best South Aus¬ 
tralian is worth only £9 10/ per ton. Mr. Marshall also showed, on some 
green heads of wheat, the method of cross-fertilising adopted, emphasising 
the need of removing the anthers before they’ become ripe and shed their 
pollen, and of Introducing the fresh anthers when ready to burst open. A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Marshall for his interesting ad¬ 
dress. 

20-Acre Wheat Contest.—Judges for this contest were appointed, entries 
to be in by October 24 next 


Strathalbyn, September 19. 

Present—Messrs. W. M. Rankine, R. Watt, P. Coekburn, and J. Cherlton 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Increasing the Usefulness of the Bureau.—The Hon. Secretary reported 
on proceedings of the Annual Congress in Adelaide. He expressed strong 
disapproval of the paper read by Mr. Summers at the officers’ conference. 
The paper was nothing short of a series of reflections on the members of 
the Bureau, and especially on the officers’. It contained numerous instruc¬ 
tion and suggestions for conduct of the business of the branches which were 
already carried out, and in his opinion the reading of the paper was a huge 
mistake from which no good would result The proceedings of thiis meeting 
were on the whole very unsatisfactory, [While we all regret that the 
officers’ conference did not achieve the results expected, I am convinced that 
members generally will not look on the paper in question as an attempt 
to dictate to or reflect ou the officers of the various branches. Most mem¬ 
bers will admit that, taken on the whole, there is plenty of room for more 
systematic and definite work on the part of the branches, and if Mr. Cheri- 
tou could spend a few days in the Bureau office he would see the necessity 
for several of the suggestion# to which he takes exception. In any case 
I hope that the branches generally will criticise Mr. Summers* paper, to¬ 
gether with the resolutions carried at the Conference, and those members 
who did not get an opportunity to bring forward suggestions for improving 
our system of working will do so at their Bureau meetings.—Ed.] Mr. 
Cheriton also reported on proceedings of the conference at Port Elliot and 
on matters of interest at the Adelaide Show. 
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Morphett Vale, September 2. 

Present—Messrs. L. F. Christie (chair), G. Goldsmith, F. Pocock, E. Perry, 
J. McLeod, and J. Bain. 

Harrowing Fallow Land.—Members reported that they were following the 
advice given at a previous meeting by Mr. Smith, and were harrowing the 
fallow immediately after ploughing. Mr. Goldsmith had noticed that on last 
year’s fallow, where the land was harrowed down line, the crop this year had 
come up evenly, but on the cloddy fallow a lot of seed had malted. 

Sorghum.—In reply to question Mr. Pocock advised thorough working of 
the land before seeding—10 lb. of sorghum per acre should be sown. Pul the 
seinl in the furrow's or between them, having the rows about 80 in. apart 

Horsebreeding.—Mr. Christie was of opinion that their horse stock had 
greatly deteriorated, and if some enterprising men would import a few good 
Clydesdale stallions and marcs it would be beneficial. The Clydesdale was, 
in his opinion, the best draught horse. Possibly something in this direction 
might be done by the co-operation of farmers. Mr. Pocock thought the stal¬ 
lions were often travelled too much; it might be better to station them in 
some central part of the district. Mr. Bain said many farmers would have 
better stock if they gave the foals more attention the first year; too often 
they were half-starved. There was another matter wanting attention, apd 
that was the disposal of old horse®. How many horses after giving their 
masters good service for many years are, when they get old, put into the 
market for sale, often to be ill-used by their new masters. Sometimes they 
were allowed to pine away through weakness until they get down, and are 
then knocked on the head. He thought any farmer having an old horse which 
is of no use to him, should have it put out of its misery with as little pain as 
possible. 


Narrldy, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. Parley (chair), B. Flavel, H. B. Turner, A. Bair stow, 
T. H. Smallacombe, T. I>unsford (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Congress.—Considerable discussion took place on paper read by Mr. C. 
E. Daniel on “Robbers and Wasters on the Farm.” Members generally 
agreed with the main contention of the writer of the paper. 


Forest Ranflre, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. G. Monks (chair), J. ,Vickers, It. Green, F. Green, A. 
Townsend, J. G. Rogers, J. Green, A. Green, F. Mason, W. McLaren, H. 
Waters, E. Rowley, F. Green (Hon. Secretary), and six visitors. 

The Pig Industry.—Mr. H. A. Monks, of “Ye Monks of Old” Bacon Factory, 
gave a very instructive address on this subject. He advocated the Essex hoar 
crossed with Berkshire or Poland China sow, and then breeding afterwards 
from the first cross. Styes should be constructed with solid walls and cement 
floors, with a small wooden rack for the pigs to sleep on, if there is any short¬ 
age of straw. Styes should be fully roofed and well ventilated. To prevent 
the sows crushing their young he had a small wooden ledge, not quite the 
height of the sow, placed on the Inside walla of the sty; the young would get 
under this, and avoid being crushed between the body of the sow and the 
wall. Farrowing sows should be allowed to run in the open paddock until 
within a fortnight of farrowing, when they should be brought into a warm 
sty. The styes should be cleaned out every day and a tank constructed to 
receive the liquid manure. He had manured a paddock of 11 acres with this 
liquid, with the result that 200 sheep failed to get ahead of the growth. There 
was a considerable future before the pig industry if conducted in a systematic 
way. Mr. Monks stated that when he started at Littlehampton 12 years 
ago the first year’s output was 361 pigs, valued at £614; last year it was 
10,568 pigs, valued at £30,518. 
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Maitland, September 6. 

Present— Messrs. J. Smith (chair), T. Bowman,, W. Wilson, O. Treasure, O. 
F. G. Heinrich, J. Kelly, H. Bawden, H. G. Tossell, E. W. Moody, and W. 
Bowey (Hon. Secretary). 

Manuring Pastures.—Mr. Bowey reported on experiments with various 
manures received from the Department. The manures caused the grass to 
start earlier than where no manure was applied, but taken altogether he was 
afraid the extra growth was not sufficient to cover the outlay for the manure. 
The grass on the manured plots was taller, but as far as he could judge there 
was very little difference in the undergrowth. When he turned stock on the 
cattle showed a marked preference for the grass on the manured land, and 
did remarkably well on it. Mr. Tossell said he had inspected the plots, and 
agreed that it was doubtful whether the extra return would compensate for 
the expense for manure. 

Saltbush.—The Hon. Secretary tabled sample of saltbush raised from seed 
received from the Northern Territory. The plants had made splendid growth, 
and members who had failed with the seeds they received, thought this would 
prove very valuable. 

Deterioration of Stock.—Discussion took place on paper read by Mr. For¬ 
ster at Narracoorte. Members thought there had been considerable improve¬ 
ment in the quality of light horses, which were generally a credit to the state, 
but in draught stock there was room for Improvement. 


INDUSTRY. 



SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 



Number of persons registered and found employment by 

Government . 

Departments 

and Private Employers from August 29 to September 29, 1902 . 


Number Registered. 


Trade or Calling. 

’ 

— 

Number 

Employed. 


Town. 

Country. 

Laborers and youths 

75 

162 

275 

Masons and bricklayers 

— 

— 

4 

Carpenters 

3 

— 

1 

Painters 

5 

— 

— 

Plumbers .. 

1 

— 

_ 

Fitters and turners.. 

1 

— 

1 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

4 

— 

— 

Boilermakers and assistants .. 


1 

2 

Moulders 

1 

— 

— 

Compositors 

1 

— 

— 

Watchman 

— 

— 

1 

Tc'ntmakers 

— 

— 

1 

Apprentices 

14 

1 

5 

Cleaners 

6 

-— 


Porters and junior porters .. 

5 

1 

4 

Rivet Boys 

1 

" — 

— 

Totals 

117 i 

1 

165 

294 

September 30, 1902. 

A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk, 

Printed by Bowey te Gillingham, 36 and 36, Weymouth Street, Adelaide. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The French vintage i« usually not in hand until September. At the end of 
July we notice that the “Progress Agricole” estimates the total yield at 
880 million gallons, which, it is said, will not meet the demand's of local con¬ 
sumption. They anticipate imports of Italian and French wines, with a profit¬ 
able rise in prices. This, no doubt, will be pleasant news to French growers, 
who of late years have suffered much from overproduction and want of 
organized markets. 


In July number of the “Revue Tunisienne” we note a practice which, if not 
already followed here, should prove useful to local olive growers. Both In the 
total yield of the tree and the individual size of the fruit the olive tree 
benefits much by regular pruning. The operation, however, is somewhat 
tedious, and consequently frequently neglected, to the loss of the owner. 
Similarly, olive picking is a somewhat tedious operation. Why not combine 
both operationsV That is what Mr. Dumont, of Khanguet (Tunis), has appa¬ 
rently done. W hen the fruit is ripe a canvas is spread under the tree, and 
the pruners set to work. Their work is simplified by the fact that the olive, 
like the peach, beans its fruit on the previous year’s wood, and that, in prin¬ 
ciple, wood that carries fruit should make room for new wood of the year. 
Ir. practice, of course, it is not always possible to remove all wood that has 
fruited; much of it, however, may be removed with advantage. In con¬ 
sequence, most of the crop falls to the ground still attached to the shoots, 
from which it is rapidly removed by women and children. When the prunem 
have completed their work what remains on the tree Is combed off with the 
flngea-s sheathed in sheep’s horns. 


In the annual report of the Victorian Department of Agriculture for the 
y&r 1901-2 attention is called to the gratifying signs of improvement in the 
quality of the butter exported from that State. Mr. Crowe reports that nearly 
85 per eent of the butter exported received 95 points and over out of a 
possible loo points, as compared with 65.3 per cent of the total the previous 
year. Mr, Ciowe claims that the work done In connection with .the grading 
of butter for export resulted last year hi an Increase of over £18,000 in 
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the value of Victorian butter sent out of the State. Thiis contrasts rather 
forcibly with the following extract from the annual report of Messrs. W. 
Weddel & Co.:-“The best friends of the Australian dairy produce trade 
cannot but regret that the steady improvement in the quality of butter which 
Australia exhibited regularly until last year has not only ceased, but, on the 
whole, has actually receded. It is true that there are certain factories and a 
limited number of brands which are equal in quality to anything formerly 
received, but tlie bulk of the butter is inferior to what it was only two years 
ago.” 


Some rather expensive observations were made at the Mont Experimental 
Station relative to the feeding of smutty oat hay to cattle. During the winter 
of 1808 a dairyman near Bozeman lost 12 cows. The animals had been 
receiving clover and alfalfa previous to being fed the oat hay. The oat field 
was so badly smutted that the owner thought it worthless for grain. He 
therefore cut the oats before they became ripe, and stored the material for 
hay. Out of 30 cows which received but one feeding of this bay, 12 died 
within 18 hours with symptoms of gastric disturbance. The feeding of the 
oat hay was discontinued, and. as a result, there was no further loss. The 
station concludes that experiences of this kind suggest the desirabiiity of 
treatment of seed oats for smut, and also serve as a warning to stockmen. 


Lord Rosebery carries on at Palmeny, England, what is practically a 
private agricultural experiment station, to which very many visitors go (‘Very 
year. Some exceptionally heavy yields, both in grain and root crops, are 
secured from the test plots, and a recent visit by a number of Scottish far¬ 
mers elicited some useful information concerning their treatment. One very 
important statement by the manager of the farm was concerning the use of 
lime. He stated that each year every acre under crop receives a dressing of 
5 cvvt of ground lime, the main object being to encourage and facilitate the 
action of the nitrifying bacteria which have such a far-reaching influence »>u 
the fertility of the soil. It was admitted by the visitors that the Dalmeuy 
crops wore far alcove the average of the l>est crops, and they were disposed 
to attach considerable importance to this practice of liming the soil. 


The showery, close weather experienced during October has had its draw¬ 
backs. It has been decidedly favourable to the development of all fungus 
diseases, and hias, at the same time, been against effective spraying for scab 
and shothole. The growers of apples and pears in the hills district who have 
not sprayed their trees with Bordeaux mixture are likely to see the folly of 
this neglect, and those who have looked after their trees are likely to reap 
the benefit of their work. The continuance of showery weather will also 
militate against the success of experiments with arsenical sprays for the 
suppression of codlin moth. Such weather as we have experienced of late 
emphasizes the necessity for powerful spray pumps, to enable the growers 
to get over their orchard as quickly as possible during favourable weather. 


tl r? ls ouly one to get a perfect green hedge 
quickly, and that way is to put the plants at the proper distance apart, and 
then to plait them together horizontally whenever there is auffleientgrowth 

flmwfn vilr* hH ^Hr.*! 00 <> Il 18tGad of clipping the young plant* three or tour 
timee a yew, the whole of the growth of the plants preserved. There is a 

5^m te ^ P ^ wettoa - of u laternl Rhoots lTOm the bend, which fill up the mmm 
AothL , sur t af ' e the ground to the top of the hedge, which becomes so 
*sn*e that a cat can hardly creep through, and an elephant cannot breach It 
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DEPARTMENTAL notes and work. 

At the request of the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins acted as judge of dry wines and cider at the spring show. 
Mr. F. H. Snow, member of the late Central Agricultural Bureau, acted 
as judge of sweet wines. Both judges expressed themselves satisfied with 
the wines as a whole. We congratulate Messrs. Penfold & Oo. on the 
numerous prises they were fortunate enough to secure in the sweet wine 
class. 


During the month of October the Professor of Agriculture spent one day 
at Kapunda acting as Judge of grains and miscellany, and acted in the same 
capacity at Balaklava on September 26. The Professor of Agriculture has 
uddivHNed Agricultural Bureaux and Conferences during October at the fol¬ 
lowing places:—October (5. Malihiln; October 0, Stonsbury; October 10, Mln- 
laton; October 11, Yorketown; Octolier 1(>, Forest Range; October 17, Sad¬ 
dle worth; October 28, Kooluugu. Practically eleven days of time was con¬ 
sumed in this work. 


The number of students at the College is 45, l>eing one less than at the 
close of the second session for 1902. Two students have severed their con¬ 
nection with the (College, and one new student lias joined. 


On October 10 the Inspector of Fertilisers attended special meeting of 
Mount Pleasant branch, mainly for the purimse of inspecting results of 
cxjieriments in the manuring of grass lands ladug carried out by Mr. H. A. 
tiiles. of Mount Pleasant. On October 10 Mr. Summers attended the 
(’onferenee of Hills Branches at Forest Range as a representative of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Quinn has visited Augaslon and Siuiimertown In connection with the 
spraying tests now in progress, and lias completed arrangements for the whole 
series. He lias also acted as judge in the horticultural divisions at the shows 
held at PenoUi and Uamley Bridge. The question of arsenical spraying has 
lieen much in evidence, and much of Ills time has been spent in answering en¬ 
quiries aud giving instruction in connection with mixing this and other spray 
washes. An address on the same subject was delivered at the Conference 
of Agricultural Bureaux at Forest Range. Owing to the great damage caused 
to the peach trees by the black aphides and the need for a more complete 
remedy than spray washes afford, Mr. Quinn made some tests in fumigating 
peach trees with hydrocyanic acid gas in the daylight as far back as 1896. 
These were very successful, and subsequently he induced one or two growers 
to adopt the practice. During the month, in conjunction with 
Mr. Arthur Quick, of Marion, and Mr. H. E. Laffer, the super¬ 
intendent of the vineyards and orchards at Roseworthy Agricultural 
College, he has J been experimenting with cheap coverings made of 
calico. These, however, without some dressing are not sufficiently 
close in fibre in our dry climate, and many of the aphides re¬ 
cover after appearing to be dead and motionless for some time. The calico 
tents are now being dressed with experimental substances, and further efforts 
will be made in future: 


During the mouth ending Detainer 25 3,688 cases of fruits, consisting dhlef* 
ly of oranges and lemons, have been examined by inspectors prior to export 
to Victoria and New South Wales. Of these the greater number were lemons, 
and they went to supply the shortage in the Melbourne markets. The 
meal market has been relieved thereby. Broken Hill took vegetables to the 
extent, of 2,2$l baskets, and 17 parcels of plants were passed for Interstate 
export Imparted fruits, chiefly composed of banonasf rom Queensland and 
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apples from Tasmania, were examined for admission to the extent of 8,076 
eases. The latter fruits are now tin!shed for the season, and upwards of 
IS,(KM) eases have been brought into South Australia from Tasmania between 
May and October. Twenty-two consignments of plants have been admitted 
during the month. 


During the month Inspector Brown has been fully employed in tills work. 
In the Olare district the Orchard Imqieetor has spent four and a half days 
making 57 visits to orchards and gardens in the neighbourhood, instructing 
owners into methods of combating codlin moth and other pests. The in¬ 
spectors in the other districts have not yet begun operations. A new 
inspector (Mr. .las. Hart) lias l>ecn appointed at Stirling North to inspect 
fruits consigned to Broken Hill. 


Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held in Adelaide 
m Wednesday. October 20, there being present the Chairman (Mr. It. Cald¬ 
well), Col. Howell, and Messrs. KHchauff, Bruce, Baud fond, Laffer, Yelland, 
Miller, Basedow, Marshall, and Murray, and Professor Perkins. 

Messrs. Marshall, Dawkins, Yelland, and the Chairman were appointed 
members of the Agricultural College Committee. It was decided that the 
committee should visit the College at leaist mice a quarter. 

The Treasurer intimated that he could not. provide free passes over the 
railways for members of the Council, but will provide tickets for members 
attending meetings and for memliers of committees when travelling on 
public business at the request of the Council. 

Members commented on the fact that nothing lmd yet been done to give 
effect to the resolution of the Council re provision of suitable slaughterhouse 
at the College. 

The Minister intimated that the question of providing funds for the 
establishment of a library for flie students at the College would receive con¬ 
sideration in connection with next year's estimates; also, that the Principal 
had been instructed to furnish him with monthly report on the College work, 
which would be submitted to the Council. 

The Secretary Victorian Department of Agriculture intimated that his 
Minister could not relax the prohibition on the importation of poultry from 
South Australia. Some discussion on tick took place, and it was decided 
that Mr. D. F, Laurie be asked to report to the Council on the whole matter, 
and also to suggest what action, if any, the Department should take in 
regard to the prevalence of poultry tick. 

The Committee on Vine and Fruit recommended :—(a) That, except by poet, 
all fruits and plants, or portions thereof, coming into South Australia should 
come by sea through Port Adelaide; (b) that pot plants be allowed in if. In 
the opinion of the inspector, there was no danger in importing them; (O . 
the clause in the regulations dealing with the sale of infected fruit be struck 
out, as it had been declared by the Supreme Court to be ultra vires; (d) and 
that every person importing plants, or portions thereof, be required to pro¬ 
duce a declaration, signed by the grower or his agent, before a justice of 
the peace, of (he source of origin of the plants, and that they had not been 
grown within 50 yards of any vines. 

The recommendations of the committee were adopted, and it was decided 
to ask the Minister to approve of same. Mr. Laffer strongly protested against 
flie recommendation re declaration. Any such certificate was absolutely value¬ 
less, as they had no means of checking it, and no remedy against any person 
outside the .State making a false declaration. It would simply hamper trade 
and add to the expense. 

Mr. Miller called attention to the heavy losses of milch cows from com¬ 
plaint variously named “impaction/’ “dry bible/* “paralysis/’ &c. At a low 
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estimate farmers toad for several years been losing at least 1,000 head 
annually, and these losses were a serious menace to the dairying Industry. 
He moved—"That the Minister be asked to have the complaint investigated by 
a competent veterinary.” Mr. Marshall seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Krichauff stated that, at his request., the A gent-General had secured 
a Unit 1 cwt. each of three of the best Russian wheats for trial in South 
Australia. These would be distributed to selected farmers in due course. Mr. 
Marshall tabled small samples of strong-floured wheats from America. He 
had received these from Mr. Roach, of Burra, and suggested that they should 
he distributed in very small lots to a few reliable experimenters. He was 
convinced that these wheats would not pay to grow here, hut they were of 
great value for crossing with our white wheats to produce good, strong floured 
varieties, white in colour, and dry. 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. V. M. Newland, Honorary Commissioner for South Australia, writes 
from Johannesburg on October 0 to the following effect:— 

“Owing to the continuance of military restrictions, trade has not expanded 
in this country with the rapidity we all expected on the cessation of hostilities. 
Permits have to he obtained from the Director of Civil Supplies to get goods 
of any description up from the coast, and even when thetee permits are 
granted it is often a question of months before the merchandise is forwarded. 
Pnder these circumstances I have not deemed it advisable to suggest to mer¬ 
chants in your State that they should try consignments at present, as bond 
charges at the coast are extremely heavy, and whilst present conditions con¬ 
tinue disappointment ami loss are almost inevitable. 

“This is the more disapiKdnting, in that I have frequent enquiries for Aus¬ 
tralian wines, which are in high favour with those to whom they are known. 
Australian jams are fast siqiersedliig those of English or African manufac¬ 
ture. at all events as regards the Transvaal; hut South Australian brands are 
quite unkuowu to the market generally. If done up in 1-lb. tins, at a price 
of say V per dozen fjo.b. Port Adelaide, good business could be done, though 
Soutli Australia is at a disadvantage owing to the smaller variety of small 
fruits she can offer. Given ordinary facilities, good business will yet be done 
in dried fruits: in fact, a sample of Renmark raisins I recently submitted to 
buyers here was most favourably commented on, the flavour being considered 
by many as much siqierior to Euroi>eau manufactures. South Australian 
flour Is largely used, and finds ready sale, 

“IVRntoes are now selling on the local market at from 12/0 per bag of 160 
It), to 28/ for liest; onions at from 18/ to 00/ per bag of 125 lb. New season’s 
vegetables will be coming in, however, during the next four months, and 
prices are likely to rule rather lower. 

“Oaten hay Is worth about 22/6 per 100 lb.; lucerne (baled), nay 12/6; local 
bran, about 12/ per 100 tb.; local dun oats, 25/ per 100 lb.; the duty of 5/ per 
100 lb. on forage and 10/ per 100 lb. on oata being responsible for these high 
prices. 

“The Customs tariff has been for some time past under the consideration 
of the Administration, and a number of alterations are likely In the near 
future. 

“A* regards the settlement of the country, and the fostering of agricultural 
and pastoral industries, the Administration is doing all in its power to help 
those desirous of going on the land. AH land available has been very 
much over-applied for, and the Administration has now under considera¬ 
tion a number of farms for purchase and splitting up Into small holdings. 
I recently called on the Agricultural Adviser for the Transvaal in Pretoria, 
and submitted to him a number of photographs and samples of wool from the 
best known South Australian flocks. He promised me that when the Adminis¬ 
tration decided to commence importing stud sheep South Australian flocks 
should be given a fair trial, as he was of opinion that probably the sheep 
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from your State wodld be most suitable for the Transvaal, owing to their 
fine hardy constitutions. I brought to the Adviser’s notice the sheep-proof 
fence patented by Mr. Peter Waite, aiul a trial fence is to be erected on one 
of the Government farms, and if it gives satisfaction a large order is likely 
to follow. 

“The importation of cattle on any large scale is not likely to take place 
until the present epidemic of rinderpest dies out This Is now making Its 
way right down through the country, and is causing heavy losses.” 


roseworthy agricultural college notes. 

Farm. 

Shearing.—The College flock has been shorn entirely by students, and the 
wool is in sacks awaiting advices from the Teacher of Woolcdassing. The wool 
of last year’s shearing is still on hand, and in the opinion <of the Professor of 
Agriculture should be sold as soon as the Teacher of Woolelassing has finished 
with it 

The Crops.—A portion of field No. 7 sown to oats was ploughed early in Sep¬ 
tember, and has been sown to sorghum and a variety of trial summer crops for 
forage. “Dahlitz,” a 43-acre field sown to wheat for hay, has been ploughed, 
rolled, and soarifled, and will be fallowed again for next season’s crop. The 
growth on the portion of No. 7 has been cut with themowerand put Into the silo: 
also small patches in Ebsary’s A and C, where the weeds had the greater pos¬ 
session. Cutting of the hay crop will begin In earnest the coming week. The 
pit for the weighbridge has been diug and the wall erected for this improve¬ 
ment. It is hoped that the bridge will be completed in time to weigh the 
crops from the experimental plots this season. 

Horses.—There are on the farm several aged horses and a few light roadsters 
which should be disposed of, and, if sold, should be replaced with a less 
number of good young farm horses. Nine mares are being bred this season- 
two to a thoroughbred and seven to a draught stallion. A good drnughr entire 
would be a valuable acquisition to the farm stock. 

Water Supply.—The work on the Bar ossa water mains is progressing ranl/Py. 
and promises completion In the near future. Owing to the very dry season 
and the absence of any heavy showers whatever, the dams are nearly all dry 
and tlie cisterns and tanks hopelessly low. It seems desirable that the work 
of reticulating for College supply should be completed by the time the mains 
are completed, for surely the College will suffer for the want of suitable water 
for domestic purposes early in the summer if timely rains fall to provide the 
necessary supply. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

Vines and fruit trees are now well forward, and on the whole look fairly 
well, considering the light rainfall All varieties of vines show an abundance 
of fruit bunches, and many of the earlier varieties are beginning to burst 
into flower. Owing to the non-getting of Muscatels in previous years, we have 
this season tried the effect of ring barking and topping. This variety is about 
ready to flower, and should the experiment prove successful we may expect 
a fair crop of Muscatels. The same process win be carried out on the Zante 
and Cape currants in due time. Last year the currants treated set a very 
fattr crop, whereas those not done had practically no fruit on them. 

The strong growth being made by the manured vines points strongly to the 
benefit to be derived from the use of artificial fertilisers. At the same time 
there is no growth of weeds in the vineyard, the manures being too deep 
dbwn to be reached by them. From general appearance the phot dressed 
with super and sulphate of ammonia" is superior to the others, but the con* 
elusive result can only be arrived at by taking the weight and conditions,of 
the flruit when ripe. 

In the orchard many of the pea£h trees are affected With black aphis, Ur. 
Qblnn recently gave a demonstration in fumigation with hlydrocjinte add 
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gas; but, owing to the tent not being airtight and unfavourable conditions, 
the operation was only partially successful. The tent has since been painted, 
and much better results are now looked for. 

On the limestone soils apricot trees turn yellow in the foliage, and In 
about two seasons die out We have this season tried to remedy this by 
giving each tree about 100 gallons of a 2 per cent, solution of sulphate of 
iron. The effect if any, will be shown on the young growth, and careful 
observations will be taken, and the results recorded. 

Thorough disbudding of water shoots on vines has taken up much time 
during the present month, and already most of the vineyard has been done 
twice. The rainfall for the month has been 1.05 inches. This has kept the 
surface moist and all foliage fresh. Scarifying, when necessary, has been 
done to keep the surface loose, and hand hoes have been busy removing 
those weeds out of reach of the implements. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE GROWING FOR NOVEMBER. 

Bv Gao. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

The object of these notes is not to teach the practical professional gardener 
hmv to carry on ills business, as business management is largely the result of 
experience, intelligence, and commonsense combined. They are written chiefly 
with a view to reminding the farmer and other producers who possess a vege¬ 
table garden that the season has arrived for preparing or setting out such 
crops as may be grown by any person with a little time, energy, and water for 
irrigation purposes. The methods advocated are the results of the writer's 
observation amongst thoroughly practical men, and personal experiences and 
practice. 

Buccessional sowings of so-called French beans (dwarf or runner), according 
to the position and facilities of the grower, should be made about every four 
weeks. By this means a supply of pods are made available right throughout 
the summer. The germinating stemlets of these plants are very brittle, and 
it’ much obstruction is opposed to their progress when ascending through to 
the light the plants will be ruined. The Chinese gardener sows the seeds and 
covers them with broken manure, so that they meet practically no resistance 
when emerging through the surface. These plants are very susceptible to 
damage from the bufferings of the wind, consequently require good 
shelter. A few' rows of maize planted not less than 3 or 4 ft from the nearest 
row* of beans, and forced with water, soon make a good shelter in this 
respect, and the cobs are good for poultry. If the soil be dry it is a good plan 
to soak it well a few' days before sowing the beans. The bean seeds should be 
soaked for a few r hours in water prior to planting. This is done by pouring 
water not quite boiling over them, and allowing them to remain in it. If 
treated in this manner and sown in good damp soil, and covered with loose, 
broken manure for about an inch in depth, they should germinate and appear 
above gTound before it is necessary to apply water again to the soil. They 
like fairly rich soil, and phosphatic manures—fine bonedust or superphosphate 
—prove very beneficial. 

Melons of various kinds may yet be sown with fair hopes of successful re¬ 
sults. A similar mulching to that advocated for beans should be appi’ed 
above these seeds when sown. Xf the ground is lacking organic matter good 
rotted vegetable substances or farmyard manure should be worked into the 
sodl prior to sowing the seeds. The remarks respecting watering before pre¬ 
paration also apply to these. 

Sowings of red and silver beets .may also be successful if made now. The 
former is a very wholesome vegetable to use in hot weather as a relish to cold 
meat dishes, and the latter makes a capital substitute for spinach, as with 
plenty of water it gtows freely during hot weather. 

Plants of tomatoes, chillies, and egg fruits may still be set out A mulch of 
manure and a good soaking are necessary assistants on transplanting. 
Although tomatoes are fairly gross feeding plants, It is not wise, if early fruits 
are desired, to give them too much water or stimulating manure after they 
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have made a good start. Tlie principle which holds good in all fruiting plants 
that great vigour of vegetation is not conducive to the setting of large crops 
of fruits applies to these particularly- As soon as they begin to flower freely 
reduce the water for a time, and if possible open the plants to the light. After 
a fair number of fruits are set upon the plants the watering may be resumed, 
and applications of superphosphate will improve the results in most cases. 

Onions and potatoes need harvesting carefully. The former readily scald 
if left on the field in the sun, and if handled roughly are bruised and soon 
decay. A cool dry shed is a suitable storehouse for them. If potatoes are not 
dug when ripe in the spring as a rule the potato moth gets a start among them, 
and soon sets up much destruction. * 

Asparagus beds should receive liberal attention while the plants are growing 
freely. Plenty of water and manure will make strong plants before they sink 
to rest, and when these start to shoot next year much more can be cut from 
them than from spindly starved specimens. This vegetable should be grown 
in every garden, as much more can be cut from it than is usually thought by 
those who only consume the blanched shoots. 

Rhubarb plants now require a good mulch of manure or broken vegetable 
matter. A good dressing of rich stable manure put on and then thoroughly 
washed in by a soaking will stimulate the plants very much, but it should not 
be piled against the leaf stalks unnecessarily. I am assured by competent 
commercial groovers of rhubarb that bonedust is an excellent manure for this 
plant. 

If cool shaded spots are available salad plants, such as radishes, cress, and 
lettuce, may be grown with fair success during the summer months. The 
latter should be sown in the bed and thinned out, not transplanted. Hearts 
will not be formed readily in dry localities, so the outer leaves should be used 
in the young crisp stage. 

The chief work in the vegetable garden will now consist of watering the 
plants. Wherever practicable the whole surface of the beds should be covered 
with a mulch of manure. Failing this the surface should be constantly pulve¬ 
rized. If overhead watering is resorted to, as soon as the surface is dry 
enough it should be broken up with fork or hoe, and not allowed to gape 
into cracks which allow moisture to escape almost to a visible degree. It is 
simply astonishing how the supply of water can be saved if this practice be 
persisted in. Cucumbers and melons like overhead watering, particularly 
when the sun is not shining upon tlieir leaves. A gentle, constant dripping 
from a leaking pipe or hose will work wonders on an adjacent patch of cucum¬ 
bers. 

As any kind of seeds ripen gather them carefully into sound bags and drop 
a label into each, because before the time to sow them comes around again the 
memory often fails to distinguish between various kinds. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR NOVEMBER. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

In all fruitgrowing areas of the State there is shortage in the rainfall up to 
date. This means we must try to make tbe best use ofjjwhat has fallen into 
the soil. The only practicable method open to the average grower Is to con¬ 
serve it by cultivation. This is most effectively done by stirring and pulveriz¬ 
ing the whole surface of the orchard as often as practicable. There is no need 
to enter into explanations or arguments respecting the value of this practice in 
retarding the evaporation of moisture into the air—that is established beyond 
doubt The whole of the surface of the ground should be thus treated, be¬ 
cause although not generally taken into consideration hard, uncultivated, or 
poorly pulverised patches will attract moisture from beneath the cultivated 
part nearby, and pass it off into the atmosphere. This is due to the fact that 
capillary moisture is not under the direct influence of gravitation, and conse¬ 
quently will pass laterally through the soil. Where the orchard is extensive 
an effort should be made to secure cultivating implements which will enable, 
the grower to pass all over the area in as short a time as possible. This 
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assists vastly ia readjusting the tine soil mulch after summer showers. 
It is not that delayed cultivation may cause the loss alone of the moisture pre¬ 
cipitated by such showers, but the surface being consolidated a capillary con¬ 
nection between the subsoil moisture and the air is formed immediately, and 
loss of some of this moisture will also take place. 

Where the stocks are available, whether of young seedlings or old trees of 
undesirable kinds, the budding of citrus trees may be undertaken. Now 
that the fruiting superiority of the Washington Navel is proved locally it is a 
wonder more of the rank-growing, sparsely fruiting Australian navels are not 
budded over. In California hundreds of acres of seedlings of great size are 
now worked to this variety. The method adopted is to insert the buds in 
the reversed T fashion, and bind them with waxed cloth* as we do in scion 
grafting. These buds are inserted into the thick main arms direct, at a 
point near to the junction with the main stem. After the buds' have united 
the tops are either removed wholly or partially, and the stems and stumps 
re<*eive a thick coat of whitewash, and if growing in very hot exposed posi¬ 
tions they are bound around with straw protectors to avoid sun seaild until 
the foliage forms (sufficient shelter. Trees dealt with in this fashion should re¬ 
reive good treatment in the direction of manuring and water prior to being 
operated upon, and plenty of water as soon as the buds have “taken/* In 
fact, every Inducement must be given to enable the inserted buds to produce 
a normal heml of branches and leaves as soon as possible. 

Grafts need careful watching to avoid blowing off or being overgrown by 
rank shoots from their stocks. Sec that old large wounds of amputation are 
covered from the sun. ('lay. wax. or paint will do for tills purpose. Bark or 
rind grafts usually rim more risks of being blown out than others if left 
unsupported. To {irevent growths on pear grafts l»e<-oining tsopheavy and pen¬ 
dulous pinch out the terminal bud from time to time. If the stock has been 
large, with a healthy root system, treat tile shoots arising from below the 
scions similarly in preference to rubbing them away altogether at this stage. 

Newly planted trees require constant attention if shapely, well-balanced 
specimens are to be grown. The rank shoot which outstrips its competitors 
needs the sappy terminal bud removing to give a temporary check to it, 
and when* too many shoots are emerging a judicious thinning will tend to the 
ultimate benefit of the tree. Trees at a fruitbearing age, more particularly of 
the peach, need attention now to regulate their annual wood. Very frequently 
the base buds emerge in great numbers of shoots, and these should be 
thinned by rubbing some off altogether. 

Annual growths of the peach left at the winter pruning for fruitbearing pur- 
[K>ses may have failed to set fruits. On these, as a rule, many shoots are aris¬ 
ing. Such barren wood should be cut off down to young shoots near its base. 
These may appear weakly now, but the removal of the upper portion usually 
throws much energy into them with good results. Other such shoots may 
have set a fruit or two nearer to their bases, and these should be shortened 
back to the young twig which accompanies or arises immediately above the 
topmost fruit 

The thinning of peach and apricot fruits is usually performed after the 
natural drop of improperly formed fruits, takes place, and before the “stones** 
harden. In many places apricots are very thick upon the trees, and likewise 
some varieties of peaches. By judicious thinning a finer sample is secured, 
the tree relieved of a drain upon Its energies, and the marketable value of the 
product increased. Chemists assure us that the “stones” of these fruits draw 
much more heavily in proportion upon the more essential plant food elements 
in the soil than does the pulpy mass. Practical tests show conclusively that 
by reducing the number* otf fruits this drain can be minimised. There is no rule 
by which the exact number of fruits to leave on a tree can be ascertained. 
The general health and chances of nourishment alone can guide one in this 
work. It is true the fruits must have space to allow them to expand to a 
normal size, but this usually should not be slavishly followed as a maximum 
of the needs to be kept in mind. 

In dry localities young trees should not be allowed to hold out signs of 
distress for want of moisture—that is, if water for irrigation is available. The 
roots of stfch trees should be encouraged to penetrate deeply and establish 
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themselves in cool soil so as to resist the summer’s heat. This cannot be 
attained so effectively by a lot «>f surface mulching aud surface watering as 
by opening deep furrows or rings and putting the water down into the soil, 
providing proper cultivation be given as soon as the soil is workable to retain 
it there. 

The watering of citrus trees becomes a vexed question at this period of 
the year, when the young fruits are setting. The inevitable result~if the 
trees have become dry to the suffering stage—is to shed large quantities 
of the fruits and start, into fresh growth. (»rowers should endeavour to 
maintain an even supply of moisture around the roots, thus averting spas¬ 
modic growths succeeded by checks. Citrus trees are transplanted through¬ 
out the summer by careful men when water is available for Irrigation. At 
this period a good ball of undisturbed earth around the loots is desirable, 
but the tops must be shortened back considerably, and a good soaking of 
water applied as soon as the tree is planted. 

Aphides have been very troublesome on most trees. The peach, pear, 
and orange trees have been badly attacked. The small hyiuenoptcms 
parasite which usually comes on the scene in the late spring works havoc 
among these pests. Unfortunately, it arrives too late to save the foliage 
and shoots from great damage. It appears as if most of these little wasps 
must perish during the winter, as they are not sufficiently numerous until 
late spring to make any impression on the aphides. Recognising their 
presence and value, many persons fear by spraying the aphides they will kill 
these parasitic assistants. When the parasite is developed to the larval 
form within the body of the aphide it (the aphide) looks roundly bloated, and 
crawls apart from its companions prior to perishing. With a view to testing 
the matter, I sprayed the leaves of a peach tree showing many paras! ted 
aphides with tobacco and soap wash sufficiently strong to kill the aphides 
in all stages. Leaves were then gathered anil dipped in more of the solu¬ 
tion. These leaves were then enclosed with cotton wool In a glass test 
tube, and placed in a shadehouse for ready observation. The parasitic 
wasps emerged in great numbers in due time, showing, that when partly 
deveh>ped they matured safely inside of the sprayed bodies of the aphides. 

The campaign against codlin moth should be prosecuted with energy now. 
In the presence of much loss at the end of the fruit season many growers 
avow* their intention to go in “for spraying next year,” but when the time 
comes and the wealth of bloom gives way to the setting of fruits, the grower 
too often puts off the spraying, and allows the time to go by until once more 
this insidious foe claims the harvest. The season is proving favourable for 
the development of the Fusicladlum on the apples and pears, and the use 
of Bordeaux mixture combined with arsenitee when spraying for eodhii moth 
is recommended. In a separate article (see rejx>rt of Forest Range Confe¬ 
rence of Agricultural Bureaux) this matter is dealt with in detail. 


Broken Winded Horses.—“I wonder,” says a writer in an American paper, 
“whether any one has had a broken winded horse or mare which has re¬ 
covered? I have an aged mare which, five or six years ago, was so ‘gone’ 
in the wind that, after a trot in harness of two or three miles, she was in a 
hopeless state of collapse; she coughed violently, and her sides heaved with 
the peculiar double blowing indicative of the disease. After a continual 
treatment on specially prepared diet, consisting of chopped hay, crushed oats 
and bran, given well damped with water, and no long hay, she has lost all 
her cough, and there Is no appearance of distress from the heaving of the 
flanks. She can trot along quite comfortably, and do eight or ten miles 
as easily as any other animal of her age, I merely give the facts of this 
particular case, which prove conclusively what can be done for a broken 
Winded horse by judicious feeding, if the disease itself may not be entirely 
cured.” 
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MANURING APRICOTS IN DRY DISTRICTS. 

In the Decern her, 1900, issue of The Journal of Agriculture we published 
an article by Mr. E. M. Sage, of the Pinery, dealing with the complaiut of 
apricot trees known as “die-back.*’ This trouble is very frequent in our dry 
district, trees six to eight years old showing si^ns of dying back from the 
ends of the limbs, and in a few years’ time th£ tree succumbs. Mr. .Sage 
tried the effect of manuring with suj)erphosphate after cutting the trees 
hard back, and in the Journal we published illustrations showing the marked 
results obtained. Mr. Sage has now furnished further information concerning 
later developments in his garden. 


I 



Fin. 1, Fro. 2. 

Fig. 1 is th*5 new growth from Apricot Tree out beck and manured three years 
previously. Fig. 2 shows one-year-old wood and new growth on unmanured tree in 
same orchard. 








One year’* growth from manured Apricot Tree, with enlargement of laterals 
showing development of bud*. 





A. Year’s growths from Moorpark’tree.five years after manuring. 

B. Year’s growths from Outline Early Apricot two years after treatment. 
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The first illustration is from a photograph taken nearly two year® ago, 
showing two seasons' growth on an unmanured tree, as well as growth taken 
from a tree manured with bone super three years previously. The second 
illustration shows one year’s growth of wood from this tree. The manure 
used was rather coarse, and the season being dry, the results the first year 
were not very marked; but, as the illustrations show, it has had a lasting 
effect. Figure 1 on the third illustration shows one year’s growth from the 
same tree the fifth season after the application of the manure. As will be 
seen, the tree is still making strong, healthy growth, and there is promise 
of a heavy crop of fruit. Figure 2 in the same plate Illustrates a year’s 
growth from an Oullins Early Apricot tree in the same garden that received 
mineral super two years back, at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre. This tree whs 
headed back prior to being manured, and is 11 years old. It was making 
very poor growth prior to this treatment, but is now vigorous and fruitful. 

Oullins Early and Newcastle Early varieties appear to stand better than the 
Moorpark in the dry areas. Mr. Sage states that on these light soils he 
finds that almost invariably the mature growths of any size at all are quite 
hollow, or the centre is soft and pithy, and some of the trees he has headed 
bac k in his garden have commenced to decay from the centre. He Is dis¬ 
posed to think that, owing to a deficiency of some constituent in the soil, the 
trees fail to mature healthy heart wood. From the results of hi® experiments 
with superphosphate a deficiency of phosphoric acid would seem to be the 
cause. 


IRRIGATION AND STATESMANSHIP. 


By the passing of what is termed “The National Irrigation Act” the 
Federal Parliament of the United States of America can claim credit for 
dealing with the question of irrigation in a statesmanlike manner and on a 
scale which can scarcely be equalled in any country of the world, past or 
present. 

The Act in question, which received the President’s signature and became 
law on June 17, 1902. provides that the money received from the sale and 
disposal of public lands in what are known as the arid and semi- arid land of 
the Western States and Territories shall be devoted to the construction of 
irrigation works for the storage, diversion, and development of waters in the 
said States. The Act Is retrospective to July 1, 1900, and there Is now in the 
Public Treasury the sum of $0,000,000 available for this “reclamation fund,” 
as it is appropriately called. The moneys received from the sales of public 
lands in these States is to be added each year to fills fund, and It is estimated 
tlmt the annual reeeii>ts from this source will be §2,500,000. 

To secure the proper utilization of the available sources of water, the Act 
provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall cause examinations and 
surveys to be made, and shall report to Congress annually on the practi¬ 
cability of each irrigation project. He is authorized to use the fund for the 
construction and maintenance of reservoirs and irrigation wn>rks, and to make 
such charges upon the lands served by these works as will return the outlay 
to the fund in 10 annual instalments, without interest or profit to the Govern* 
meat. As these am mints are repaid by the settlers, they will be credited 
to the reclamation fund, which in the course of years will assume very large 
proportions. It is estimated that during the first 10 years there will be 
$25,000,000 received from the sales of lands, and that during the second 10 
years settlers on the reclaimed lands will be paying back their Instalments, 
thus giving a total of §50,000,000 for investment In new works during that 
period. Each year, of course, this will be added to. After the available land 
has been reclaimed these moneys will be returned to the Government, m the 
Act specially provides that the settlers on these reclaimed areas must pay 
their annual instalments before they are entitled to the fee-simple of their 
land. 


TJie area of arid lands comprised in the States and Territories referred to 
is ©animated a * 600,000,000 acres, of which it Is believed that from 
00.900,000 to 100,000,0(X> can be reclaimed at an average cost of $10 per adre; 
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so that it will be seen that the United States is dealing with an immensely 
great question, that every penny of the moneys earmarked for the purpose 
will be required for many years, and that some day there will be an amount 
calculated in hundreds of millions of dollars to replenish or fill to overflowing 
the coffers of the Federal Treasury. The Act specially provides that so far 
as the same may be practicable, and subject to the existence of feasible 
irrigation projects, the major portion of the funds arising from the sale of 
lands in any State shall be expended within the boundaries of such State. 
Until the payments required by the Act are made for the major portion of 
the lands irrigated from the works of any particular system, the manage¬ 
ment remains under Government control, but when these amounts have been 
paid the control is to paMs to the owners of the lands irrigated; but the title 
and control of the reservoirs remain in the Government until otherwise 
decided by Congress. 


MANURING OF GRASS LAND. 

Bv W. L Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

In previous Journals reference has lieen made to the experiments in the 
manuring of grass land being carried out in various parts by members of 
the Agricultural Bureau. Owing to the extreme dryness of the season, 1 
regret to say that several of those undertaking these experiments report tnat 
there is so little grass on the land that it is impossible to make any comparison 
between the plots. Similar conditions exist in respect to the growth on the 
plots on which experiments were carried out last year with manures sup¬ 
plied by Mr. F. H. Snow, of Adelaide. I had hoped in connection with these 
latter testis to have secured some information as to the comparative yields 
the second year from super and Thomas Phosphate respectively; but only 
in one or tivo instances is any report available. So far as can be judged from 
these reports the result in the grass appears to coincide with the result in 
the wheat yield. Where superphosphate gave higher returns in the crop than 
Thomas Phosphate there is also more grow th of grass; while, on the other 
hand, where the latter manure paid l>est with wiieat the growth the second 
year is also better. 

On August 23 1 visited Mr. T. Peugilly's farm, near Aldinga, in company 
with the members of the Willunga Agricultural Bureau, to inspect grass plots 
manured with different fertilisers, supplied by the department The land 
selected for the tests has been out of crop for 15 years, and is on the lower 
slope of a hill facing north. Each plot is two acres in area, with strips of 
unmanured land 36 ft. wide between. The manures were distributed about 
the first week in June by means of a seed and fertiliser drill, with the hoes 
raised 6 in. from the ground, and a fairly strong north-west wind blow’ng 
across the plots assisted in securing an even distribution of the manure as it 
fell from the hoes. A steady, soaking rain fell almost directly afterwards, 
rendering harrowing quite unnecessary. Mr. Pengllly states that within 
three week® the effect of the manures was plainly noticeable, both in colour 
and growth of the grass. When we inspected the plots they afforded most 
convincing evidence that the application of manure under local conditions 
was profitable. The following table gives the constituents and cost of the 
manures applied:— 
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1 

2 
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4 
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Plot 3 was the l>e*t of all. the grass being strong and healthy. Where 
clovers existed on the lower parts they had made splendid growth. It was 
unanimously agreed that the uinnianiired strips alongside did not carry a fifth 
of the growth of this plot. Plot No. 2 was not quite so good as No. 1, but the 
grow th here was also very satisfactory. Plots 3 and 4 were about equal, 
but neither carried as much grass as 1 or 2. The manure applied to Plot 4 is 
that placed on the market by the Adelaide Chemical Works, andf only differs 
from -Crass Manure A” in that the latter had more potash added to it when 
lndnsr bagged. Plot No. 5, which received 1* rwt Thomas Phosphate, was 
more backward than the other plots, doubtless due to the manure being,lesa 
soluble. The growth on the plot was. however, much greater thau on the 
unmanured land, the general opinion being that it would cany three times 
as much stock. In every case it was noticed that tlie grass was of much 
brighter colour on the manured plots. Another point worth noting was that 
the procmnlsmt geranium, w hich on the unimanured plots was so flat and close 
to the soil that it hardly afforded a bite for stock, tvas larger and more 
upright on the manured land. The effect of the manure on the clovers was 
also very noticeable. So far as could be judged from a siugle experiment the 
presence of potash is having a good effect on the grass, ami it will certainly 
be worth testing next year whether it will not be profitable to apply ft 
manure containing np to 4 per cent, of potash, even if it is necessary to reduce 
the quantity* of phosphoric acid. All the visitors were satisfied that the 
manuring of grass land was worthy of greater attention, and several stated 
their intention of carrying out experiments themselves next year. The week 
following the visit Mr. Pengilly put seven horses and two cows on the land, 
and he states that he has on no occasion observed any of them feeding on 
the unmanured land. 

Mr. W. Bowey. of Maitland, reports, on September 6, that he was afraid 
the result® did not warrant tlie expenditure, although the growth another 
season may show more favourably. Maitland soils, being naturally fertile, 
always produce good grass when tlie season is favourable, and the manures 
are subjected to a severer test than on poorer land. In the early part of the 
season the manured plots came on well, and he exported much better results 
than w’ere obtained. The growth was earlier, and the wild oats. &c.. came 
into head earlier than on the unmanured laud; but when fed down there w’as 
no noticeable difference on the plots, showing that there had not been much 
increase in the undergrow th. Two of tlie plots receiving grass manure were 
duplicated. In the second the manure was distributed with the hoes lightly 
dow n. Here the results were more marked than when the manure was dis¬ 
tributed on the surface. In his opinion the best results were given by the 
plots receiving the mixtures branded “grass manure. M It was very notice¬ 
able that w hen stock were placed on the land they fed mostly on the manured 
plots, almost neglecting the grass on the unmanured land at first. The 
animals did remarkably well while in the paddock. In dealing with these 
results there are several points that must be borne in mind. First, these 
manures are expected to show in the grass for three or four years at least, 
ami if they return a profit the first year they rftoould prove very profitable 
in the long run. Then we have Mr. Kowey's statement that the grass came 
cm quicker earlier iu the season. This alone is worth something, especially 
where sheep are kept. And, finally, we again have the cattle testifying In 
unmistakable language that the quality of the pasturage is improved. 

Mr. H. A. Hussey, of Riverton, states that after the first rains, which were 
moderately soaking, the manured plots came right away from the unmanured 
land, the lines between lading as distinct as a road. Tbe grass on the manured 
land was healthier and fresher in colour. In places where the drill stopped 
to refill the grass assumed a yellow appearance later on, probably owing to 
the manure going on too heavily. The experiments w r ere undoubtedly a 
success, the manured plots carrying one and a half times to twice as much 
a» the unmanured strips between. Up to September 22 there w*as not much 
difference in the grass on the different plots receiving manure, but G tuss 
Manure A was the best This might, however, he due to the land being 
better. The land has not l>een broken up for yeans, and has been consistently 
fed down, with the result that tlie pasture is scanty. Mr. John MeKensle, 
of Riverton, also carried out tests with manures for grasses. He status 
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that while Thomas Phosphate Improved the quantity of grass somewhat the 
results are not sufficient to pay for the expense. Bone super, on the other 
hand, has caused a marked increase in the feed. The herbage started to 
grow from the first, and was considerably ahead of the unmanured land. 
Mr. T. Gravestock, who inspected the plots, reports that he is of opinion that 
the result from the super is profitable. It will be again noted that in both 
these cases, not only was there more grass nn the manured land, but it wee 
earlier than where no manure was applied. 

Messrs. \V. M. Shannon, of Bagot's Well; J. Cheriton. of Ktrathalbyn; S. 
Tavender. of Luclndale; and F. L. Ifould, of Onetree Hill, report generally 
that owing to the very dry season, no satisfactory conclusions can be arrived 
at as to whether the manures will pay to use on the pasture land. Mr. H. A 
Giles, Mount Pleasant, applied the manure to a i*addock, which he intends 
to cut for grass hay. Through various causes it was not applied until July 
21, and, although favourable weather followed, it was not possible to detect 
any real difference between the manured and unmanured plots on October 
10, when the members of the Mount Pleasant Bureau paid a visit of inspec¬ 
tion, although generally there appeared to be a little more undergrowth 
on the manured land, 1 am disposed to attribute this want of result entirely 
to the late application of the manure. In my opinion it should be incorporated 
with the surface soil before the grass has well started. In each of these 
instances the manures were supplied by the department, and were the same 
as used by Mr. Pengilly. 

Quite a number of farmers are this year testing the manuring of pasture 
land for themselves, and while, owing to tin* season, there have l>ecn a good 
many apparent failures, in the majority of cases the manure has had a marked 
effect. It must, of course. l>e remembered that the effect of these manures 
will probably be seen for several years: hence the want of result the first 
year, through unfavourable condition*, should not cause landholders to con¬ 
demn the practice. From what I have seen of the results generally 1 am 
convinced that in a few years the direct application of commercial fertilisers 
to grass land will account for many hundreds of tons of manure annually. 


FARM HINTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Br A. Molineux 

Finish haymaking and stacking as aoon as possible. The sooner the 6taeks 
are thatched, or otherwise protected against heavy rain, the safer will they 
be against damage. Have sufficient dunnage l>eneath the stacks to prevent 
damage from water beneath, and do not build on low ground where water 
would collect after a storm; nor in an awkward comer, where wagons cannot 
be readily moved about. It is not wise to build too large stacks, nor to crowd 
them together where an accidental fire might destroy the whole lot Stacka 
should be protected against trespass by stock. If fowls are about they can 
be prevented getting oh the stacks by driving in a few short stakes along the 
eaves, and affixing three fine wires at 8 in. apart The birds may try to fly 
on to the stacks, but the wires will throw them back. 

Try the following experiment:—Cut an acre or two of crop intended for 
feeding purposes, and chaff Into a pit for ensilage. Cut an equal area of crop 
of equal quality and make hay of it Then feed the hay to a couple of cows. 
When the hay is finished, feed the same cows upon the silage. See how long 
the hay will keep the cows, then take note of the time they will take to e&t 
the silage. Note the quantity of milk given by the cows, the weight of butter 
made from the cream, and the health and general condition of the animals 
during each period. It will be discovered that the ensilage will last much 
longer than the hay, although there was quite as much original green stuff as 
in the allage; the cows will be healthier and more contented, and the butter 
w^ll be greater in quantity per week and better in colour than when fed on the 
hay. Surely, in the face of assertions made by thousands of people who regu¬ 
larly practise ensilage in other parts of the world it Is irrational to neglect 
a trial of the system. 
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The grain of wheat that is reaped when in the advanced dough stage is 
plumper, has le^s bran, more flour and gluten, is brighter, and altogether a 
belter sample than that which is left of the same crop until it is dead ripe 
and tit for stripping. The straw from the stripped crop is of much less uutri- 
tive value than that which was reaped earlier. The field of the reaped crop 
can he harrowed at once, and any rain that may fall will sink Into the ground 
and remain there whilst the surface is loose; any seeds of weeds will probably 
sprout and furnish an early bite for stock, and the ground will be more easily 
ploughed than that on which the stubbles were left. The stringbinder can be 
used when the stripper is unable to take off the crop, can go in early and 
continue late in the day, and where there is no straw on the field there Is not 
much to fear from stubble fires. Any farmer who has a hundred tons Of 
straw in stack need not dread to keep more stock on his land than he would 
be justified in keeping when he hos to depend upon the natural herbage for 
the maintenance of their lives. I have never known a farmer to have been 
injured through having a large stack of good straw to fall back upon in times 
of drought; but there have been occasions when the fortunate possessor of a 
straw stack has benefited therefrom. 

If the hay or the wheat is reaped and bound, and the harrows run over the 
field, it will be worth while to scatter 3 or 4 It*, per acre of rape seed before 
harrowing. The plants will come up if any rain should fall, and there will 
be a nice green bite for the stock. 

dust before hay and wheat harvest commences the dilatory farmers rush 
their harvesting implements off to tile smith and wheelwright for repail's; 
then they blame everything and everybody if their crops suffer through stand¬ 
ing too long in the field. Surely the smith and wheelwright could do better 
work and cheaper if they had the implements much sooner. 

Everybody is too busy now to start erecting shelters for their 'Stock, but the 
animals suffer very severely from exposure to the fierce heat of some of our 
hottest days. If the owners were chained out in a bare field for half adayonly 
when the sun heat ranges about 140 deg., with not a drink of water. It is pro¬ 
bable they -would start making shelters, even if the crops were left standing 
whilst they did so. 

Malting barley should be reaped with the binder directly it is fully ripe, and 
should be stacked and thatched as quickly as possible, because the least damp 
causes discolouration of the sample. Cape barley for feeding purposes can be 
stripped if the beaters are slightly raised l>y placing a piece of raw hide or 
bacon rind around the spindle ends, and wrapping the beaters with green hide. 
It is more economical, however, to reap and bind the crop, because the straw 
is useful for feeding stock. 

.Maize and sorghum may still be sown in some places. The land should be 
well prepared, the seed sown with a drill, rolled after, and frequently cultiva¬ 
ted whilst growing. It is next to useless to sow these summer crops broad¬ 
cast. 

Those who have crops of peas growing should ascertain how they are nar- 
vested around Gumeracha, where they use an Improved pea harvester. This 
is a very valuable crop to grow for use on the farm. It not only improves the 
land for future cereal crops, but It supports pigs, fowls, sheep, cows, and 
horses. 

Shearing is generally done early to avoid the grass seeds getting into the 
fleece; but where there are only a few sheep to deal with It might be better 
for the animals and foir the owner to delay shearing for a week or two, so that 
warmer nights may be experienced. Late frosts sometimes kill early shorn 
sheep. Anything of a vegetable nature mixed with the wool detracts from 
its value; therefore care must be takeu to have no chips, chaff, straw, or 
string about the floors when shearing. There is no necessity for tying the 
fleeces, but if they must be tied use worsted. 

It is a disputed point as to whether removal of some of the leaves of beets 
and mangolds has any injurious effect upon the bulbs—the pr eaumptta ii Is 
that it is injurious to some extent—but if any are used for feeding stock, take 
only the bottom leaves, and feed only lightly at first, because they have a 
scouring effect. Mustard has the contrary action. 
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Some people say that it does not pay to grow vegetables and fruit, or to 
devote time to cows, poultry, and pigs, because tbe time so lost could be more 
profitably devoted to rearing sheep and horses, and growing wheat and hay 
crops. That is all very good for a man who does not want to grow vegetables, 
&c\; but if he did not have to buy all those articles, but could have them fresh 
every day close at hand, would he not be better off, and could he not easily 
give a few minutes each day to the recreation of cultivating vegetables and 
fruit, and the feeding of cows and fowls, without interfering in the slightest 
with his other work? What would it cost per year to provide a farmhouse and 
10 people with eggs, butter, vegetables, bacon, and fruit? There is health 
and profit and comfort in the production of such articles in abundance on any 
farm, and there are very few farms, if any, where something at least cannot 
he done in this direction. 

The lmmdleaf mustard, the sand lucerne, and the French honeysuckle 
(called also “isulla,” “Malta clover,’’ aud hotanically Hedysarum coronarium), 
whic h I distributed through the medium of the Agricultural Bureau some 
years ago, were pronounced to be splendid fodder plants, especially on light 
sandy soils. Has any farmer continued to sow the seeds, or could we now find 
one quarter of an acre of either in the whole State of South Australia? 


ON THE POISONOUS NATURE OF IMMATURE 
SORGHUM PLANTS. 

By A»tiiur J. Pkrkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

On various occasions in this State death of stock pastured on immature sorg¬ 
hum has been brought under the notice of the Department, but no satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomenon had as yet been brought forward. Some 
maintained -without definite proof, however—that the undeveloped leaves 
contained a poisonous principle, whilst others professed to see in it a modi¬ 
fied form of “hoven,” or stated that probably the stock was removed from 
dry feed to the succulent sorghum too abruptly; that it took to it too greedily, 
and suffered accordingly. Doubtless in some cases the latter explanation may 
lime been <orreet; but it lias failed to provide a satisfactory answer to all 
cases tlmt nave arisen from time to time. Tbe same kind of accidents appear 
to have been of frequent occurrence In Egypt, and have latterly received the 
attention of Messrs. W. It. Dunstan, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Scientific 
Department of the Imperial Institute, and T. A. Henry, D.Sc.. Their investi¬ 
gations were summarized in a paper read before the Royal Society of Lon¬ 
don oi. May 15. lJfcrt, the main points of which I am able, through the cour¬ 
tesy of Sir Charles Todd, to quote here. 

They bad occasion to examine specially the plant known as Sorghum vui- 
gare, the Great Millet or Guinea Corn (Dhurra shlrshabr of Egypt). The 
authors show that the young plants but not the seeds or old plants, 
when crushed with water yield p i safe acid (al out 0.2 per cent, of the dried 
plant). The acid is not found in the plant in the free state, but developed 
by the action of a special enzyme from a cyanogenetic glucoside, which has 
been named “dhttrrin.7 No physiological tests have been made with a view 
of proving the action* of the poison in animals; but in face of what expe¬ 
rience has taught us it seems probable that prussic acid may he set free 
in the digestive organs of animals consuming young sorghum plants, result¬ 
ing frequently in their death. The authors are further investigating the various 
points of interest concerned in their discoveries. It is satisfactory at all 
events to note the disappearance of the poisonous compound from the 
mature plant 

The authors draw attention to the presence of prussic acid in several other 
plants, notably Lotus arabicus, Manihot utllissima, Linum usitatissimum, 
Lotus Australia* and. Phaseolus lunatus. 
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POULTRY NOTES* 

By D. F. Laurie. 

By tlu* time this appears in print 1 shall have finished a course of 12 
lectures, delivered at the School of Mines. Adelaide. The attendance was 
moderate, but it was a pleasure to deal with earnest enquirers after know¬ 
ledge. 

I have received a very large number of letters this season enquiring for 
poultry, and have been instrumental in sending away a good number. Jn- 
c hiding some fine stock. The bad times rendered prices low, and breeder* 
were loth to sell. My own spare stock went in a twinkling, and eggs as fast 
as hens could lay, and in the majority of cases with excellent results. The 
gradual improvement of poultry will mean a great increase in returns. 
I have word from my old friend Mr. W. L. Rae, formerly Poultry Editor of 
“The Australasian/’ He is now resident in England, and is Editor of ‘‘Our 
Home Pets/* a monthly publication which pays attention to poultry matter*. 
Mr. Rae purchases i mill try for Australian buyers, and will obtain requisites, 
literature, &c„ relating to jKmltry, pigeons, dogs, &c. I can most thoroughly 
recommeud him to all my readers. lie is very prompt to reply, and charges 
a moderate commission only. His address is W. L. Rae, “Our Home Pet*” 
Office, 0. Snow Hill, Loudon. E.C\ The average cost of shipping and packing 
a bird to Australia is £1, I hope readers will import some good ones, and I 
shall be glad to advise on the subject. 


A POULTRY MANUAL. 

By D F Laurie 

[Four or five years ago the department issued a bulletin on “Poultry Breeding, ' pre 
pared by Mr. D. F. Laurie. All these have been distributed, and in response to fre 
quently expressed desires for a revised and enlarged edition, dealing also with diseases 
of poultry, Mr. Laurie has consented to prepare the same. The articles will be pub¬ 
lished first in the journal from month to month, and afterwards reprinted in pamphlet 
form .--Editor.] 

(Continued from October issue.) 

Hatching*. 

Artificial hatching, by aid of incubators, has become a necessity, and, even 
those breeders who only hatch a few birds for showing find it necessary 
where early birds are required. The old prejudice against incubators is dying 
out, and before long we shall hear no more of the alleged inferiority of artifi¬ 
cially hatched stock. As a matter of fact, stock hatched in properly designed 
incubators and reared on a sensible plan are in many ways better than when 
hatched in the natural way, and allowed to remain with the hens. Much 
that appears under “natural hatching” applies to the incubator. I have heavd 
curious statements of late on the subject, and unfortunately some are In 
print, but 1 do not feel called upon to deal with the matter here. I recom¬ 
mend my own design of incubator a* far the best of any I have seen, and 
1 have used a great many. Hearsou’s machine and some Australian copies 
of the same are also excellent, but uot so reliable, unless placed in a good 
cellar. Some American machines are good, others have proved failures, and 
have been discarded by many breeders in the other States. A great many 
incubators I have seen are faulty in design and construction. For the incu¬ 
bator select eggs of normal size. Very large or very small eggs should be 
discarded. This does not, of course, mean that the eggs of hens which habitu¬ 
ally lay large or small eggs, as the case may be, should he discarded. Rough* 
shelled or mis-shapen eggs are not likely to contain strong germs, even if 
fertile. Where very large eggs, sneli as Minorca* lay. and small ones such as 
some of the Hamburgh* lay, are to be hatched, it may be necessary to raise 
the smaller eggs to the same level as the large ones; otherwise, in the case of all 
machines in which the source of heat is over the eggs, the small eggs, being 
farther away, will receive less heat than the larger ones. Where possible 
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select fresh eggs; say, within a week from date of laying. Such eggs will 
contain stronger germs and produce sturdier chicks, &c. Where a hen steals 
her nest she sits on the eggs for a time each day, and in so doing without 
doubt imparts vigour to the germ, which is not the case where eggs are 
collected and stand for a week or so. Where eggs, a fortnight or a month old 
even, are to he hatched, it will he necessary to start at a temperature of 90 
degrees, and during two days gradually bring the heat up to 101 or 102 degrees, 
registered by a tested thermometer in contact with the eggs at their upper sur¬ 
face. It is preferable to hatch hens’ eggs alone, or ducks’ eggs, arid not to mix 
them, although it limy bedone. I hick and goose eggs should have more moisture 
in the egg drawer than is advisable with hen and turkey eggs. Put as many 
eggs in the drawer as you can pack, so as to allow for the usual percentage of 
infertile eggs later on. There Is no necessity to separate the eggs; they may 
he quite closely packed. On no account place any eggs at>ove those in the 
drawer; they will receive several degrees more heat. Mark each egg with a 
distinctive mark, such as a cross or a letter; and use a soft pencil—this aide 
in turning the eggs, and also furnishes a means of identification. Enter full 
particulate of dates in a small book for future reference. It is a poor policy 
to place a few eggs each day in the drawer—start with a full hatch, or if 
preferred have a machine with two drawers with adjustable bottoms. For 
usual work on a moderate scale I prefer a 150-egg machine; such a one costs 
little more than a small one, and burns only a trifle more oil. As the period 
of incubation advances the eggs require less top heat so that if there are 
eggs at different stages of incubation some will lie too hot and some too cool. 
Where two or more drawers are used, one should have an adjustable bottom 
ulneh can lie raised or lowered. Fresh eggs require to be at least an inch 
neater the tank than those which have been incubating for, say. a fortnight. 
Test the eggs as advised in natural hatching. Should it be desired to add 
further eggs after that period care must be exercised that the cold eggs do not 
come in contact with the warm ones already hatching, otherwise chills may 
destroy the germs. Every few days the water in the pans under the drawer 
may be changed, and the pans replenished with warm water. Use porous mate¬ 
rial for lining the egg drawers; 'tills permits of a free passage of the moisture- 
laden air from below. Ventilation and fresh air are of the utmost importance, 
and only inferior results can be expected from incubators where these are 
lacking. The ventilators are closed for the first four or five days, and then 
gradually opened. Turn the eggs twice a day, and let them cool down in fresh 
air for a i>erk>d varying with the temperature of the atmosphere. During the 
early stages of Incubation in cold weather a few minutes will suffice; In the 
later stages and in hot weather from a quarter to half an hour and even more. 
Never allow the eggs to become quite cold or chilled. Examine the eggs, as 
in testing, from time to time, and carefully note the appearance of the embryos 
at different stages. The day before due date the final Inspection should be 
made and the water pans refilled, close the drawer and leave the eggs to 
hatch without disturbing them. During the hatch there will be a lot of wet 
chicks, ducklings, Am*., in the drawer, and the cold air admitted, if the drawer 
opened, will cause a great fall in temperature, which may result disa* 
trously. Ixuive the chicks in tlie egg drawer till fairly dry. and then remove 
and place in a warm 1k>x lined with any old. soft material, woollen for pre¬ 
ference. Stand the box above the lamp house chimney, where it will receive 
any heat required. When all are hatched out remove shell®. &c., and clean 
the drawer, line with a piece of clean, porous material, and you are ready 
for a fresh start Many failures are due to lack of ventilation and neglect to 
air and turn the eggs. Too much heat is also bad, and while no harm may 
result from a temporary rise of several degrees frequent repetition or long 
duration will be disastrous. The liest place for an incubator is a cellar, or 
a well-ventilated room free from draughts and not exposed to too much sun 
heat. Slamming doors, noisy traffic, and sudden jars result in crippled chicks, 
&c. Smoking lamps ahd stuffy, rooms mean losses and failure. Chicks whfch 
cannot release themselves from the shell may be assisted, but seldom make 
strong birds. To remove from the shell apply warp* water (blood heat) freely, 
and beware of causing bleeding. Simply enlarge the break In the shell, and 
moisten the lining and membranes, and tap the shell tin it fractures in a 
circle. 
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Feeding* Young Poultry* 

The first food may consist of coarse oatmeal, of coarsely ground wheat, or 
stale bread crumbs. Do not give hard-boiled egg; its use is responsible for 
much bowel trouble. An excellent food consists of the yolk of a fresh egg 
whipped up with milk, which is then used for moistening oatmeal or bread 
crumbs. This may be given for the first week; then add cracked wheat. Give 
the chicks plenty of liberty, and dig or hoe a small piece of ground for them 
to scratch in. They find lots of grit and unconsidered trifles, and the exercise 
makes them grow and strengthens them. Procure some coarse river sand, or tine 
sharp gravel, and mix with the soft food, or place where they can pick it up 
freely; this is most important. Feed for the first fortnight every two hours, 
then gradually lessen to four or live times a day, giving plenty, but allowing 
none to remain to become sour. Give milk, especially sweet separator milk, 
if available: if not. a full supply of clean, fresh, well-shaded water, so 
arranged that they cannot get into it. The first few weeks are important, and 
ultimate success depends on that period; so keep them well fed and growing. 
Small, covered yards may be used for the first few flays, and a box lined with 
warm material for the incubator chicks to sleep in during intervals, Unless 
the weather is wet they will be at work all day scratching and feeding. 1 
have no faith in artificial or foster mothers. They are, as il rule, death traps; 
and in this elimate no artificial heat is required. For years I have used with 
success ordinary cocoa or similar boxes lined with old, soft material, kept dry 
and clean. Put about 15 chicks in each box. After a fortnight or three weeks 
they sleep in a box lined with soft straw, frequently removed, and covered 
with wire netting. Feed early in the morning and last thing at night. At 
eight weeks add bone meal to their food; that sold by the Adelaide Chemical 
Works is exceptionally good. Add dally a tablespoonful for each 12 or so 
chicks, increasing to four tablespoon fills at 12 weeks. Green food, chopped 
finely, should be given frequently throughout five day, and may consist of 
lettuce, cabbage, &e., or silver beet. Stinging nettle boiled and added with the 
liquor to the soft food is excellent. After tlidy are a fortnight old bran and 
pollard, wheat meal, ground nats, and ground barley, mixed with separator 
milk or hot water, adding daily some boiled meat and «oup, may be the chief 
food, and cracked wheat occasionally during the day and last tiling at night. 
Never give sloppy food of any sort. Mix so that it (Tumbles readily and does 
not stick. Give whole grain ojs soon as they will eat it, say about third week. 

DrcxLiNos. 

Ducklings do well on food similar to that recommended for chickens, but it 
should be mixed in a moister condition. Boiled nettle is especially serviceable. 
Give as much green food as they will eat. Soup and animal food may also 
be given more freely, and as much milk as they can drink. Boiled* rice, 
especially if boiled in milk, makes them grow, and is excellent during hot 
weather. Potatoes, if cheap, may be bailed and mashed with the meals with 
advantage. Add the bone meal after the fourth week, and get the birds fit 
for sale at eight weeks. Do not use receptacles that allow them to get into the 
food and water. Small fences made of vertical strips of wood or wire will 
permit them to thrust their heads through and obtain food and water, and 
yet restrain them from making a mess. Ducklings are better in small pens, 
well floored with dry straw. 

OooLnras. 

These require a good range and plenty of grass, as well as added green 
food. They live almost on this, but should be given as much soft food and 
grain (In water) as they will eat, as such a course is repaid by extra growth 
and early fitness for market as prime samples. 

Timm 

require more care and are often difficult to teach to feed* Some patience 
1» required. They need feeding at least every two hours, as they have crops 
of very small capacity. Onion tops cut small, green grass, and boiled nettle 
are very desirable, otherwise feed as for chickens. Do not coddle them 
but guard against wet weather. At six weeks , old they are generally out 
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of danger, and require a good range aud plenty of room In the sleeping quar¬ 
ters—ovem-owding spells disaster and diseases. Give bonemeal at about 
seven or eight weeks same as for chicken**. 

General. 

Keep a wary eye for rats, cats, aud similar vermin. Have a well-trained 
terrier which will not kill the birds, but is a foe to vermin. Look out for 
lice, tick, and such vermin and make frequent examinations. Chicks if 
improperly fed suffer from looseness of bowels and the vent becomes clogged. 
The lump of foecal matter must be removed with care by applying hot water 
aud cutting the fluff with sharp scissors. Lumps of pollard, &c., on the 
toes must be soaked off In warm water. Good food, water, green food, grit, 
cleanliness, and regular attention will ensure success. 

Chickens and turkeys require no roosts till well grown. Keep various 
sizes in separate coops or groups—big and little will not thrive together—the 
stmnger damage the weaker. Wlieu at large-small chickens, &c., may have their 
first place inside a ring of wire netting of such a mesh as will permit their 
passing through, but which will block out the larger birds. With chickens 
the sexes should be separated as maturity is approached; with the lighter breeds 
as soon us the cockerels get their tails and begin to crow they should be 
drafted ofl' to a separate yaitl as far removed from hens aud pullets as 
possible. Both sexes thrive better apart, and there is do quarreling. 

Fattening for Market. 

Chickens.—At, twelve weeks old the chicks should be well grown, and table 
breeds aud crosses slum Id Is* at least three pounds dead weight. Select the 
most forward and coop in separate coops, or if not convenient, in lots of 
five or six. Feed four or the times a day on barley meal and milk, adding 
a little sweet fat. This is the best food, but if not obtainable, use bran 
and pollard or wheat meal and milk. Water will do, but is not satis¬ 
factory as milk, and the fat must not be omitted. If for killing, fast for 24 hours 
so as to have as little as possible in the intestines. For market do not 
B€*ud the birds away immediately after a heavy feed, but give two hours 
previously a moderate feed of soft food ami grain mixed. Birds such as 
these should weigh up to live pounds. For export the process may begin 
at ten weeks according to class of bird and state of growth and its condition. 
Grade carefully, ami never forward a mixed lot; send all the best in one 
crate and the next in another, and so on. Breed good sorts only, and 
market them in prime condition. It pays well In the long run. Use decent 
packages and do not overcrowd. Advise consignee in ample time and 
make it understood what the quality, &t\, is. 

Ducklings fed as described should be fit at about eight weeks, and it is 
always a good plan to select the most forward and pen together a week or 
ten da.vs l>efore disposal. 

M ABUTS. 

There is a fair local demand for birds of prime quality, and a regular 
supply from a breeder would lead to good competition and satisfactory prices. 
Owing to the vagaries of the market and occasional methods of the trade 
breeders must not be discouraged if they occasionally strike a poor market. 
Until the trade is on a better basis there will be no radical improvement. 
A regular supply of poultry of prime quality well graded and fattened would 
induce many to enter into the export trade, and when that becomes estab¬ 
lished good times for tne breeder will be at hand. Canada is building up a 
huge and profitable trade lu poultry, and the breeders there have a severe 
climate, and kind theft* goods in England at the season of fiercest competition 
with English and Continental produce, and are yet gaining ground. This is 
due to quality and methods of packing and grading. Our goods arrive 
to bare markets and should realise heavy prices. There is great scope for 
breeding poultry ip this State/and this fact should not be overlooked. There 

perhaps no other Industry capable of such expansion that offers so quick 
a return and has such a limitless market for disposal. Poultry breeding 
IS an occupation suitable alike for tile strong and weak, and many who are 
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existing on a iiartl earned pittance might live in comfort if they would bestir 
themselves. Hard work does not form a great part of the industry—care 
and attention in .small matters are of importance. 

It is satisfactory to notice that we have a representative collection of the 
most suitable breeds now in the State. It is a matter of regret that farmers 
anti others pay insufficient attention to improving the quality of their poultry. 
There is too much breeding for show and too many country’ shows. Our 
fanciers also do a lot of harm, for a great number of utterly worthless birds, 
as far as utility goes, are bred and sent out. I have as a rule extreme 
difficulty in procuring decent specimens at a fair price for country friends. 
The over forcing food given and breeding in small, dirty yards are responsible 
for much lack of success. It pays only to keep the best class of birds, and 
these must be bred from sound, healthy stock. You have only to win 
a prize with some worthless specimens, as far as utility goes, ami you are 
crowded with orders, and yet genuine stock that will pay in every way is 
overlooked. 


LIVE STOCK NOTES. 


Sheepshearing is now being carried on, more particularly in the southern 
districts. Owners should take the opportunity of having their sheep carefully 
dipped. Lice are on the increase in several parts of the country. The follow¬ 
ing are the regulations in force under the Stock Diseases Act, 1888:—“Sheep 
Infected with Lice and Tick to be Dressed.—Every owner having auv sheep In 
a flock or enclosure infected with tick or lice shall dip all sheep in such flock 
or enclosure as soon as possible after such sheep have been shorn in each year, 
provided that in no case shall the time exceed one month from the date of 
shearing. What Deemed Infected Sheep.—All sheep In any flock or enclosure 
in which one or more sheep shall be found to be infected with tick or lice shall 
be deemed tx> be infected sheep for the purposes of these regulations. Owner 
Not to Allow Infected Sheep on Roads or Reserves.—No owner shall leave, or 
allow, or permit any sheep infected with tick or lice to stray on public roads, 
lands, commons, or reserves, nor shall leave any infected sheep travelling 
from place to place on any roads, commons, or reserves.” Attention is called 
to the fact that owners failing to dip their sheep are liable to a penalty of £3 
and upwards. 


The reports for the quarter ending September 30 from the inspectors fn 
the different districts still show a number of losses of stock from infectious 
diseases and also from local ailments. The state of the flocks in regard to tick 
and lice in the southern and south-eastern districts is not so satisfactory 
as could be wished for. The Tesults from the use of non-poisonous "dips” and 
Irani the carelessness in dipping shows the necessity for greater care and 
stronger ‘dips.” Flocks dipped in well-known poisonous “dips" are practi¬ 
cally free from tick and lice. Especially in respect to the latter parasite 
it appears useless to use carbolic “dips.” Where a dip lias lieeu constructed 
b ° dy , for geoeral dipping, it not infrequently liairpeus that 
portion of the dipping material Is used several times, with the 
treatment falls to cleanse the sheep, and, owing 
hf 1 ?? dirty, the dip often stains the wool. The travelling 

i nf ?! ted v wltb Pastes has in several instances been 

+~L° a «!? of .,°t ber sheep becoming infested. Owners appear to forget that 
*** liable heavy penalties for travelling sheep Infested 
r. t | h ..P a p ,a te8 / Between 3,000 and 4,000 sheep and lambs have died from 
S' ot 162 8bwp betD « affected with different ail¬ 

ments, 102 sheep died from stomach staggers, sheath disease, gastritis, and 
one case of multiple abscess occurred. * ’ aBa 

lambing in these districts has been fairly good,- averaging from 76 uer 
cent, to 80 per cent of Iambs. Beyond the central north It has been very low! 

18 ¥ lDg SffadPaMy reduced. Ninety-three rases were 
reported, 78 were destroyed and 20 Isolated for further inspection. Of those 
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destroyed .‘52 were dairy cattle. Five swine were also destroyed, affected 
with tuberculosis. Fifteen cattle were destroyed affected with cancer, and 
15 found affected with actinomycosis, 10 of which were killed. In local ail¬ 
ments, such as impaction and paralysis, pleurisy, hydatids, rickets, acute 
indigestion, caused from the want of proper food and poorness of pastures, 
although only 151 cases were reported, out of which 83 died, there were 
numerous other deaths which were not reported to the staff. Advice as to 
treatment and feeding has been freely given, and in most cases, when care- 
full 3 ' followed, lias been successful in preventing further losses. The dry 
season has, no doubt, accentuated the causes, and Increased the number 
of deaths. For horses the season has undoubtedly been a bad one; 51 were 
reported as sick and 25 died, the causes being worms, sand, colic, cancer, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, strangles, influenza, debility, &c. The cattle 
slaughtered have been very free from disease, the percentage being nominal; 
but the condition of many is very inferior. The long distance over roads 
without both food and water which cattle for slaughter have had to travel 
has made ir most difficult to place the majority of them on the market in 
condition tit for consumption. The staff have inspected 450,000 sheep. 31,000 
cattle, fi.000 horses, <5.000 swine, and a number of camels. Great difficulty 
is experienced hi getting camels properly dressed for mange. The inspectors 
have travelled over 17,000 miles on duty. 


SUGAR BEET AS FOOD FOR SHEEP. 

In lotto experiments were carried out at the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wye. to compare the food values of sugar beets and maugolds 
respectivel.\ for sheep. Two lots of 12 sheep each, picked out as evenly as 
possible, were fed on uniform rations of dry food (maize, oats, and linseed 
eake>: the sheep in each lot were given, in addition, mangolds or sugar beet 
ad lib. The results showed that in a period of 12 weeks the sheep fed upon 
mangolds gained in live weight, on an average, 40$ lb. per sheep, as against 
33 lb. for those fed upon sugar beet, the proportion of dead to live weight 
and the amount of wool in each case being practically equal. It was found 
that ten-eleveutlH* of an acre of sugar beet would serve sheep as long as one 
acre of mangolds, each area providing succulent food for 38 sheep for 12 
weeks. The sheep fed upon the mangolds, however, increased 7.6 lb. per 
head on the average more than those fed upon the beet; or, in other words, 
one acre of mangolds furnished 293 lb. more live weight than ten-elevenths of 
an acre of sugar lieet. The cost of growing the mangolds was £8 15/9 per 
acre, while to grow ten-elevenths of an acre of sugar beet cost £9 9/4. 

These experiments on the relative value of mangolds and sugar beet as food 
for sheep pens were repented last year. The trial began on April, 1901, on two 
pens of 16 sheep each, all of which were Romney Marsh ewe or wether tegs, 
about 13 months old, picked to get the two pens as nearly equal as possible 
at starting. One pen received mangolds, the other sugar beets, the amount 
consumed Iteing weighed. Each dheep, in addition, received 1 lb. per diem of 
a mixture consisting of oats, maize, and linseed cake. Water was given, 
and the folds on the grass were renewed from time to time. The trial began 
on April 2, and finished on May 28, a period of eight weeks, during which 
the daity consumption of mangolds per head amounted to 19 lb., as com¬ 
pared with 13 lb, of beef. The average increase in live weight in the sheep 
fed upon mangolds was 30 lb., or- 24.3 per cent, as compared with an average 
increase of 22 lb., or 18.0 per cent., in those fed upon sugar beet Moreover, 
the sheep which had received mangolds handled better, and their wool looked 
brighter than in the case of those receiving sugar beet These results were 
therefore even more unfavourable to sugar beet than those obtained In the 
trials of the preceding year.—English Board of Agriculture Journal. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of October, 1902:— 


Adelaide ... 

.. 1*77 

Hawker ... 

. 0 98 

Cradock ... 

.. 0*77 

Wilson 

.. 114 

Gordon 

,. 0*70 

Quorn 

, 1*88 

Port Augusta 

. 0*56 

Port Germein 

. 119 

Port Pirie... 

. 1*27 

Crystal Brook 

. 1*67 

Port Broughton 

. 1*80 

Bute 

. 1*49 

Hammond 

. 0*77 

Bruce 

. 0*88 

Wilmington 

. 2*50 

Melrose ... 

. 3.51 

Booleroo Centre 

. 2*45 

Wirrabara 

. 2*63 

Appila 

. 1*55 

Laura 

. 2*84 

Caltowie ... 

. 2*17 

Jamestown 

. 1*75 

Gladstone... 

. 2*40 

Georgetown 

Narndy 

. 2*72 
. 2*05 

Redhill ... 

. 1*73 

Koolunga ... 

. 1*53 

Carrieton ... 

. 0*93 

Eurelia 

. 0*93 

Johnsburg 

. 0*67 

Orroroo ... 

. 1*11 

Black Rock 

. 0*90 

Petersburg 

. 0*94 

Yongala ... 

. 1*10 

Terowie ... 

. 1*18 

Yaroowie ... 

. 1*19 

Halle tt ... 

. 1 63 

Mt. Bryan 

. 1*83 

Burra 

. 1*85 

Snowtown 

. 1*28 

Brinkworth 

. 1*67 

Blyth 

. 1*33 

Clare 

. 3*27 

Mint&ro Central 

. 3*52 

Watervale 

. 8*94 

Auburn ... 

. 3*18 


Manoora. 2 92 

Hoyleton. 1 ‘75 

Bafaklava. 212 

Port Wakefield ... 1*65 

Saddleworth ... 2*18 

Marrabel.2*33 

Riverton. 329 

Tarlee . 2*67 

Stockport. 1 *76 

Hamley Bridge ... 1*06 

Kapunda ... 1*83 

Freeling . 1 *38 

StockweU. 1 *90 

Nnriootpa ... 216 

Angaston. 2*37 

Tannnda. 2*27 

Lyndoch. 1 *87 

Mallala . 1 *46 

Roseworthy ... 1*24 

Gawler . 1 *51 

Smithfield.. ... 1*18 

Two Wells ... 1*05 

Virginia . 0*90 

Salisbury. I’ll 

Tea Tree Gully ... 2*03 

Magill . 1 93 

Mitcham. 1 *52 

Crafers . 3*36 

Clarendon. 1.87 

MorphettVale ... 1*21 

Noarlunga ... 0*99 

Willunga. 1*81 

Aldinga . 1*19 

Norman ville ... 0*62 

Yankalilla. 0*84 

Eudunda. 1*69 

Truro . 1 *96 

Mount Pleasant ... 1*89 

Blumberg. 2*24 

Gumeracha ... 2*29 

Lobethal. 2*29 

Woodside. 2*14 

Hahndorf. 3*24 

Nairne . 2*59 

Mount Barker ... 2*41 

Echunga. 2*35 


Macclesfield 

2 44 

Meadows ... 

2*08 

Strath&lbyn 

1*04 

C&llington 

1*51 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

1-03 

Milang . 

0*97 

Wallaroo. 

1*25 

Kadina 

J*65 

Moonta ,. 

2*05 

Green’s Plains 

1*37 

Maitland ... 

1*87 

Ardrossan... 

1*29 

Port Victoria 

1*62 

Curramulka 

2*37 

Minl&ton .. 

1*39 

Stansbury 

1*75 

Warooka. 

2 23 

Yorketown 

1*77 

Edithburg h 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*42 

1*68 

Streaky Bay 

1*73 

Port Elliston 

1*71 

Port Lincoln 

2*05 

Cowell . 

1*05 

Queenscliffe 

1*60 

Port Elliot . . 

1 *14 

Goolwa . 

1*54 

Meningie ... 

1*47 

Kingston. 

2 02 

Robe . 

1*49 

Beachport. 

Coonalpyn 

1*44 

1*17 

Bordertown 

2*18 

Wolseley. 

1*61 

Frances .. 

1*65 

Naracoorte 

1*97 

Lucindale. 

1*32 

Penola . 

3*09 

Millicent. 

2*32 

Mount Gambier ... 

2*63 

Wellington 

1*63 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*27 

Mannum. 

0*95 

Morgan . 

Overland Corner ... 

0*92 

1*05 

Renrpark. 

1*97 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Measrs. A. W. Snndford & Company report on November 1:— 

The weather was very favourable during October, so that reasonable assurances 
now prevail of at least fair (Tops being obtained over most of the older districts, 
but as mentioned in our last, nothing then could give a harvest this year to the 
drier parts of the State. Even some of the best of the Northern Areas, where 
good yields are generally reaped, will, it is feared, average but little more than 
seed this season, so that speaking generally, the year is a poor one for agricul¬ 
turists, although in favoured parts they will probably do well, as the price of 
produce is likely to rule high. 

The commercial outlook in South Australia is certainly better at the moment 
than in some of the sister States, where the effects of the drought have been 
^ much wider spread than here. City trade is fair, and there is satisfactory business 
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<foii)g in the country where any produce is available, the higher prices making 
up to some extent for the lighter yield. Mining matters are quiet. 

The prospects of there being any surplus wheat for shipment to Europe after 
harvest has not improved during the month, but as local prices for the next twelve 
months will be influenced by outside rates, it ds interesting to review the situation 
-and reckon out probabilities. London reports a steady market, although heights 
have been falling. Cargoes of wheat from the Pacific Slope to United Kingdom 
for orders are being taken as low as 22/6 per ton. In proof of the belief that 
Australia this year will not raise enough for her own wants, we learn that Sydney 
and Queensland have arranged several cargoes from 'Frisco, but so far Melbourne 
mailers have not yet ordered from America, Melbourne merchants and millers have 
been buying freely in Victorian country distincts at equal to 5/3i Melbourne, and 
as stocks at railway stations ore now reduced to 90,000 baga, holders ask an advance 
on the price mentioned. In South Australia as usual the first wheat of the season 
lias been reaped and delivered at Port Germein during the last days of October, 
but harvesting is not general yet, and as crops in the earlier districts than year are 
mostly poor, wheat harvesting will not be general for some weeks yet. Luring 
the month a fair quantity of old wheat changed hands at 4/8 to 4/9; *«ome vendors 
reporting sales up to 4/10. We hear of a sale of 4,000 bags at 4/7 at an inland 

station, which means 4/104 f.o.b. Port Pirie, and as holders are now few', it is 

difficult to say what price would procure a decent sized parcel. The little new 

that has come in sold from 3/9 for poor to 4/4 good samples, whilst November 

deliveries are being made on the basis of 4/6 f.o.b. outports. There has been rather 
better demand for flour, one holder having quitted 1,000 tons at irom £9 2/6 to £10 
f.o.b. Port Adelaide, a price rather under what w r ould now be accepted for be*t brands. 
The fodder market here is not quite so brisk, chiefly in consequence of good rains 
over a considerable portion of New South Wales causing lessened demand for hay 
and <!iafi for e\ix,it. Haymaking is in full swing in some districts, and farmers 
dedious of selling are able to obtain a good market though export values have fallen. 
The production of bran and pollard being small owing to the large number of 
mills that are shut down, the«e lines have more than sustained -in price. Western 
Australia is drawing the bulk of its supplies from New Zealand, but Sydney and 
Queensland demand keeps value® firm here, and no serious fall may be looked for 
•until nulling opeuntions lie extensively resumed. Buyers o-f feeding grams await 
the new crop. Meanwhile quotations are only nominal.* 

Holders of Gambia potatoes were forced to give way a little to clear stocks, 
■and the season for these may be considered over. New* locals are coming in vety 
sparsely, the earlier crop having been much cut down bv frosts during the dry winter; 
the prospects, however, oi the following crop on the plains is said to be good. New 
onions have taken control of the market, and are plentiful, but not yet fit for exi>ort. 
Holders of the old reason's crop who did not sell w r hen nigh rates ruled have -nice 
fallen in badly, and were in some instances forced to pick over several times before 
finding buyers nt steadily fulling rates. 

As usual during October heavy business was done in dairy products. Tiie flush 
season for butter has come and gone already, supplies now shrinking steadily, though 
we are still about able to fill local wants. Eggs continued to rule at high rate- for 
time of year, and many local bakers delayed putting down for future wants m hope 
of price easing; the trend, however, has been upward, and as Sydney and Melbourne 
buyers are now keen on this market, prospects favour still higher rates. Heavy 
interstate demand for bacon forced values up here, and the market for ham® is abo 
strong, with supplies very short. New cheese is reaching the city and find* ready 
buyers at good price. Honey had a rise in value, but continues to sell freely. Bees¬ 
wax dull at moment. Almonds very saleable at good rates. 

Some carcase meat has continued to reach market, mostly in good condition owing 
fto the cool .weather that prevailed, but at late sales an increasing projic-rtion has 
shown off condition when catalogued, and although price is stall good, the season 
is getting too far advanced to forward fresh meat from any distance with safety. 
Jhe supply of live poultry has been short of trade wants, although high prices* have 
ruled. Brisk demand in all feathered lines. 

Mabibt Qfotattokr of the Bat. 

Wheat.—Old at Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 4/10. to 5/, f.o.b.; farmers' lots, 
4/7 to 4/9 on trucks, per bushel 60 lt>. 

Flour.—City brands, £10 5/ to- £10 10/; country, £9 15/ to £10 per ton 2,000 lb. 

Bran and Pollard.—1/7 per bushel 20 tt>. 

^Oata—Local Algerian and Dun, 3/6 to 3/P; prime stout feeding whiter 4/ per bushel 

Barley.— Malting, 4/9 to 5/; Cape, nominal 4/ to 4/6 per bushel 50 lb. 

Chaff,— £5 to £5 5/ per ton of 2,240 5b., bags in, dumped, f.o.b., Port Adelaide. 
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Potatoes.—N«sw local?, £9 10/ to £10 per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.—Local Spanifeb, £4 10/ to £5 per 2,240 lb. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, HUd. to lid.; private separator and beat 
dairy, 9}d. to 101d'.; well graded store, Old. to 9£d. per it>. 

Cheese.—S.A. factory, new, 8d. to 8£d.: imported, 9d. to. 9$d. per lb. 

Bacon - Factory cured sides, lid. to iPd.; farm lot®, 9d. to 9£d. per lb. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, 1/ to 1/1 per 11). 

Egg*.—Loose, 8fd.; in casks, f.o.b., lO^d. per doz. 

Lard.—In bladders, 9d.; tin®, 8}d. per tt>. 

Honey.—3d. for best extracted, an 60 lb. tins; beeswax 1/1 lb. 

Almonds.'—Fine aoftahelk, 6d.; kernels 1/ i>er lb. * 

Live Poultry.—Heavy weight table rooster*, 2/ to 2/6 each; cockerels and hens 
in good condition, 1/4 to 1/9; light birds, from 1/2 to 1/3* duck?, 1/6 to 2/5: geese, 
3/3 to 3/9 for poor to ordinary sorts: pigeons, 4$d.; turkeys, 8d. to lOAd. per lb. 
live weight for fair to good table birds. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on imported 
line". Grain, flour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Dainr 
{•loduct? are City Auction Mart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of publishing in the 4 ‘Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates of their next 
meeting in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Artliurton 

Nov. 13 


N&ntawarra 


Nov. 12, 

Deo. 10 

Balaklava 

8, 

Dec. 13 

Norton’s Summit 

•., 

14, 

12 

Booleroo Centre 

10 


Onetree Hill 


14, 

12 

Bt ink worth 

14 


Paskeville 


15 


Burra 

14 


Port Elliot 


is. 

Dec. 20* 

Cherry Gardens 

H. 

Dec. 9 

Port Germein 


8 


Clare 

14. 

12 

Port Lincoln 

• • • 

21 


Crystal Brook 

15 


Port Pirie 


15 


Dawson 

15 


Pyap 

«•» 

12, 

Dec. 17 

Finniss 

3. 

Dec. 1 

Quorn 


15 


Forest Range ...j 

13, 

11 

Rhine Villa 


15 


Hahndorf 

15 


Riohman’s Creek 


17 


Hartley ..., 

— 

Dec. 12 

Riverton 


15, 

Dec. 13> 

Johnsburg 

15, 

13 

Saddleworth 


21 


Kingston 

; i. 

6 

Scales Bay 


15 


Koomnga 

Lyndocn 

Maitland 

13, 

11 

Stansbury 


1, 

Deo. 6 

1 13 

Dee. 6 

Stratbalbyn 



Dec. 15* 

! 1. 

Swan Reach 


15 


Marnram 

14 


Wandearah 

Mj* 

10 


Meadows 

17 


Willunga 

• •• 

1. 

Deo. 5 

Morgan 

8, 

Deo. 13 

Wilmington 
Whyte Yarcowie 
Yankalilla 


12. 

10 

Morphett Vale 

Mount Remarkable ... 

4 

13 


• • • 

15 

Dec. 5 

Mundoora 

14 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

(Continued from October iuue.) 

Thursday Evenings September II. 

Mr. H. Kingcoine (Port Germein) read the following paper on 

DAIRY COWS. 

Amongst farm live stock there is no animal more difficult to judge, more complex 
and deceptive than a dairy cow. The value of most farm animals can be deter¬ 
mined by the physical characteristics, by their shape and general appearance, and 
whilst outward form cannot be disregarded in estimating the value of (a dairy cow, 
looks often count for very little in filling the milk pail, or m producing a large 
quantity of butter. Some very good looking cows are oiten possessed of poor udders, 
and not infrequently the cow having the largest show lor nulk 
yields a much smaller quantity than her appearance would lead one to expect. There 
are other points in which the dairv cow is deceptive, and which cannot be determined 
by the human senses, either by the eye or hand. 

No dairyman can tell, for instance, how much butter a certain quantity of milk 
will produce until he has tested it in the machine or by churning. It does not follow 
that a large flow of milk will be poor milk; there is doubtless a tendency m that 
direction; but, on the other hand, there are many cows which not only yield a small 
quantity of milk, but milk of an inferior quality from a butter making standpoint 
The aim of the dairyman is to make a profit by his business, and whilst some may 
strive to obtain that result by maintaining a breed of cattle like the Holstein, for 
instance, which are noted for their large milking properties, others prefer the Jer¬ 
sey, which gives a much smaller quantity of milk, but ot a richer quality—both may 
be right, and they may also both be wrong. In the former case, however, the chances 
of making a profit^ the largest possible, are greater than in the latter, for the reason 
that the cows giving poor milk generally more than make up lor it by the extra 
yield. Quantity is the first essential in milk. The moi^t profitable milk is that m 
which these qualities are combined in the same animal, and where we invariably 
find an ideal dairy cow. The prevailing idea in many quarters is that if the quality 
of the milk be increased, dairying will be more profitable to the producer, and on 
pay day at thf\ butter factories it is cowman to bear the supplier, whose milk 
averages 3d. per gall., complaining, and making a noise about the low pnce ot milk, 
and arguing that, it does not pay to produce at that price. Another supplier V milk 
probably averages 4d. per gall., and he is quite elated, but. an analysis of their res¬ 
pective return# would perhaps show that the man who delivered the poor milk was 
obtaining a better return per head from has herd than hie neighbour who received 
Id. per gallon more for his rich milk. To make this point clear, take for instante, 
the case of two farmers A and B. A owns 10 cows which give 4 galls, milk every 
day each, or 1/200 galls, for the month, 3.4 per cent, milk, equalling 449 lb. butter, 
this at lOd. lb. is £18 14/2 for the month. B has also 10 cows who give, under the 
same conditions, 2 galls, of milk per diay, and only 600 gulls, per month of 5 per cent, 
milk, which is equal to 336 lb. of butter at 10d.—£14 2/6 for the month; it ri easy 
to perceive which of the two herds is to be preferred. I have quoted extreme cases, 
but they will more clearlv demonstrate the fact that quantity is ndceesiry as well a* 
•quality, and that rich milk is not always the most profitable milk. We cannot in¬ 
crease the percentage of butter fat in a cow's rmlk by extra feeding, butt we can 
greatly increase the quantity of her milk by such means. The milk yield is regulated 
to a large extent by the amount of food supplied, but the property of giving rich 
milk is an inherited function, and can only be developed or attained in the animal 
by breeding from pure bred 6tock possessing that quality. We want rich milk, but 
we also want plenty of it. There are no outward or visible signs about the animal 
to tell us whether she will give rich or poor milk, but the dairymen have now a 
simple means of testing the milk of individual animals, and weeding out the unpro¬ 
fitable members of their herd. Every farmer should make it a rule to test hi* cows 
regularly, and know exactly what each animal as doing; it is not sufficient to depend 
entirely on the returns from the butter factory, as when the milk is pooled it is 
impossible to select the most profitable cows in the herd with anything like accuracy 
of judgment. However, the marks of a good cow showing whether she is capable of 
producing a large quantity of milk are tolerably plain to all who are acquainted with 
•cattle, vet there are such a variety of relative points requiring consideration that we 
can only picture them in the model. The heat milk cow, as a rule, is of medium 
size ana small boned. The head is small and rather long, narrow between the home, 
end wide between the eyes. The ears are thin, covered with soft silky hair, the 
mside of the ears being of a rich orange colour. The eyes are large and bright, with 
•a placid expression, the horns set on a high pate, bending wide apart at the base 
•and curving inwards and upwards at the points;; the neck long and than, slender, 
and well cut under the throat, thickening handsomely as it approaches the shoulder, 
but entirely free from anything like a beefy appearance. The shoulder blades should 
meet narrow at the top, widening gradually towards the points, which should be 
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broad and well rounded; the ribs rather straight and > wide, indicating & good diges¬ 
tion and constitution, for everything depends on that in a good milk oow. The loan* 
should bo broad and the hips high and wide; the rump even with the hips, the pelvis 
wide, giving plenty of room for the udder; the thighs thin, the hind legs a little 
crooked, with a long large foot and of a yellow butter colour. The milk veins in 
trout, of the udd)er are usually an infallible mark of a good milk cow and the larger 
they are the better the indications. In extra good cows they branch out into four 
arteries along the belly, but they all unite before reaching the udder. The more 
irregular the course the more certain you may be the cow is a good milker, but the 
\eins give no indication of the quality or richness of the milk. The udder should 
he <-<>\ ered with a short, downy coat of hair; this hair should begin to tnm its back 
waid course from the trout teats running in this direction between the teate, t£en 
on the back part of the udder called the escutcheon and on an far a» the vulva in 
the bewt cows. The wider the belt of this upturned hair the better. It should bo 
short and velvety, covering a soft orange coloured skin. The shape and. size of the 
udder is, however, by far the mosit reliable index of a good oow, all the other mark# 
are only of relative Importance, and it is better to have a scraggy looking cow any 
day with a good udJder than a grand looking beast with a miserable bag. No matter 
how good looking a. dairy cow may be, except she has a well developed udder with 
its accompanying network of mammary glands, she cannot be expected to excel as 
a pailfiller. As a rule, heavy milkers are seldom the best-looking cows; it is the 
almost invariable rule to find cows which are good at the pail very thin in the flesh, 
n iiTow across the shoulders, slack over the loins, and in other ways deficient from 
a butcher s point of view. The ideal udder is the one which is well developed both 
fore and aft. one that is earned high up towards the escutcheon, and at the same 
time goes a long way forward under the belly. In addition to this the udder must 
be deep, and the squarer the better, its four teats should be of good size, and placed 
a-- nearly as possible at equal distances apart. Cows possessing udders of this kind 
iuu> always be counted on to move good milkers, just as other cows possessing small 
teats, so close together that they almost touch one another at the points, may in¬ 
variably be put down as poor pailfillers no matter lw>w fine their appearance may 
he, or how good looking in other respects. 

Another good sign; in fact, one of the beet, is a good appetite and a smart eater. 
The old proverb says:—'“Slow at the meat, slow at the work.” .Let any practical 
dairyman, who has handled numerous cows, say whether he has not always found 
his most profitable animals quick and greedy eaters. There is a great difference 
icmember between a quick eater and an insatiable eater; the former is a profitable, 
and the latter an unprofitable, animal. Some cows are perfect gluttons, andl will 
mtdilv consume more food than would lie sufficient for two or three ordinary cows; 
but languid eating without apparent zest or enjoyment is a token of feeble digestion, 
inability to take into the system promptly and fully the nutritive parts of the food. 
The animal that eats with perfect relish is not always the animal that eats longest 
or that eats most, but its eagerness Show's a good and healthy appetite, the result 
of strength and soundness of the digestible organs. Of course, this sign must be taken 
in connection with other characteristics, and it will be found one of the most impor¬ 
tant points to observe in the study of a good dairy cow. 

Mr. Kiugeome said he wished to explain that he had gained much Infor¬ 
mation regarding dairy cows from Mr. Thomson, the Government Dairy 
Expert, when the latter visited the Port Germeln district a few years ago. 

Mr. Molineux—I do not believe there is a man in Australasia who is more 
competent to give advice on the management and science of dairying than 
Mr. Thomson. I am sure he will be willing to go to various centres to de¬ 
liver lectures during the period of his extended engagement after his return 
from Europe. I wish to throw out the suggestion to the branch Bureaux that 
several of them should combine so that a meeting to be addressed by Mr. 
Thomson could be held at au appointed place. This would be far better than 
holding a meeting in one district in which there was only a few people. 

Dr. Oekley <Penola>—Mr. ICingcome, when he stated the difference in the 
yield of milk, did not also take into consideration the question of the amount 
of feed given to these cows which returned the larger quantity of milk. Very 
likely the cows giving the smaller quantity of milk would consume less fodder 
than the larger cows. Therefore. I can safely say that if 12 smaller cows e&t 
no more than 10 larger ones, and the milk from the former is richer than that 
from the latter, then you would get a greater profit from the smaller animals. 
Even if the milk were sent to tlie factory you would get a better return for 
that from the smaller cows than that from the larger animals. I agree that 
feed has a great deaf more to do with the quantity of milk than the quality* 
You must ha ye breed if you want quality, and, as regards this, I know of 
mo cow to compete with the Jersey. If you want butter you should get the* 
Jersey. 
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Mr. Brown (Port Elliot)—The writer of the paper stated that the feed given 
to cows would not increase the butter percentage of the milk, and I am quite 
prepared to contradict that statement. I am an old market gardener, and 
have fed cows on carrots and cabbages, and when 1 gave them a certain quan¬ 
tity of parsnips every day more butter was obtained from the milk, although 
the quantity of the milk was not increased. 

Mr. Kingcome—You cannot increase the quality, but you may the quantity. 

Mr. Dali (Nantawarrni—I think the feed given to a cow has a great deal 
to do with the quality. A neighbour of mine removed a cow to a place near 
Gawler, where the feed was not so good as that the animal had been used to. 
The owner sent the cream to Adelaide, but the butter it yielded was not nearly 
so much as had been the case previously. At first he thought that he was 
being cheated, but afterwards found out that there was not so much burter-fat 
in the cream on account of the want of good feed. 

Mr. McKwiii—I think Mr. Kingcome has given a good description of a dairy 
cow, but it was a pity he did not give some advice as to how to breed a good 
dairy cow. You can easily judge such a cow without taking into considera¬ 
tion many of the points that have been mentioned. Get a cow as squarely on 
her “pins ,, as possible. She should have plenty of breadth and width bcdiind, 
and should be small and narrow in the front. The feed should go into the 
stomach to make milk and not meat. My advice to those going into the dairy¬ 
ing business is to get a good breed of rows, and crossing a Jersey bull with 
good Shorthorn cows will give satisfactory results. 

Mr. Birks—What would you cross the progeny with? 

Mr. McEwiu—1 do not believe in getting away from the first cross. I 
believe you oau get a good cow from the second cross, but after that you 
would be getting them too line. 

Mr. Campbell (Millicent)—1 think the milk and beef cattle totally different 
breeds. It was a great mistake to fatten old dairy cows for the butcher. The 
best step to take was to knock them on the head and get the skin. 

Mr. McKay iPenolAl—I would fatten dairy cows for the butcher when I 
had done with them so long as I could make money by doing so. I like the 
cross with the Ayrshire. The Ayrshire is exceptionally hardy, and also a very 
fair breeder. 

Mr. G. A. Payne thought it was a great pity that the residents on the 
Murray Plato did not enter more heartily into the water conservation scheme 
offered them some years ago. With a supply of water the district was cap¬ 
able of educing heavy crops of green fodder and vegetables. 

Mr. Aldenhoven <Woolundunga)—Different districts want different cattle. 
We have tried the Jersey in our district, crossed with all sorts of cows with 
more or less of the Shorthorn in them. Mr. Thomson was delighted with 
some of the cattle. They are not beefy cattle; yet would soil readily to the 
butcher, if not required for milking. If you get a good milker, by the time 
She is too old for the dairy she ought to have paid for herself in butter. 

Mr. Gregory (visitor) — Judging by his opening remarks, I hardly knew 
whether the writer was a bit green or not; but when it came to the latter part 
I saw he understood something about cows. I agree with him in the main 
as to most of his remarks about the good dairy cow, but I do not like the 
long-faced cow. She is a fidgety brute to milk, and is not so good a dairy 
cow as the good faced cow with a nice kindly eye and face. I do not agree 
with the writer as 0 the feeding. You can increase the quantity as well 
as the quality of milk by feeding. If a cow is fed w ith a good deal of soft 
food in winter time sfte will give a lot of milk; but bring her down on the 
plains just when the dandelious are out in blossom and you will find that 
the cow will give more butter, but no more milk. If you feed the cow with 
food of good quality, as well as plenty of moisture, she will increase the quan¬ 
tity and quality of milk. I do not like to see an animal picking over its 
food. It Is a good healthy sign if the animal goes for her feed as if she 
really wanted it. I do not believe in crossing cattle too much, but if you 
haive pure-breds on both sides it Is all right From half-breds on both sides 
you do not know what you are going to get 

Mr. A, J. Davis (Riverton)—I agree with the paper in the main. We can¬ 
not fig on a hard-and-fast rule. For instance, cattle that will do in the 
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smith will not suit ns in the middle north. A cross with the Holstein. is a 
good serviceable cow. It is good for dairying or beef, and young stock de¬ 
velop into big cattle quickly. The feeding of a cow has a lot to do with it. 
My idea of a good cow is a wedge-shaped cow. In the north we often keep 
too much stock on our farms, and they are starved. It does not pay to keep 
starved stock. 

Dr. Ockley (Fenola)—'The dairyman in England goes in for pure-bred stock, 
and only the best are kept. Here we want to make as much as we can, and 
we do not like to kill a calf. It iis, however, economy to kill it and have done 
with it. for the first loss is the least. If you can sell the calf, all the better. 
When you have your first, cross cows spey them when three months in milk, 
and you can keep them in milk for four or five years. The operation can be 
performed without losing more than about 2 per cent, of the cows. 

The Chairman—My experience has been that you will get good and bad 
milkers in all breeds. 

Mr. Kiugeome-In reply to Mr. McEwin, I may say I first got my breed 
from a Holstein bull and Shorthorn cows. I had to cull a great many of the 
progeny, but when I got a good animal I kept it and bred from it. 

Mr. J. W. Dali <Nantawarra) read the following paper on 

APPRENTICES ON THE FARM. 

The successful cultivation of the soil and the settlement of the people on the land 
in Hiieh manner as to establish themselves and help to give stability to the State is 
one of the most important subjects we can deal with. On the solving of these pro¬ 
blems so much depends H that they claim our earnest consideration. Looking thought¬ 
fully at the matter, we naturally seek for some way of improving certain wants that 
appear on the surface, and one of the many that every farmer feels is the great 
dearth of suitable labour on the farm. Not thlat there is any difficulty in getting men 
or bojs, but the trouble is to get some that are really useful. This want is making 
itself felt more each year as we are adopting better methods, and- using improved ma¬ 
chinery, and is a serious loss not only to the farmer but also to the employe or those 
who fain would be employed, but being unacquainted with the work, and havtihg no 
credentials to show, lc®e the chance ot employment. I think the system of having 
apprentices on the farm would be one of the best remedies for the 'trouble. This 
method of training the youth of our land to the work lie may desire to follow as his 
calling is adopted in most triades and professions with success, and why should not we 
as farmers do the same? 1 see no reason why many should not seek to learn farming 
if the wa^y was open to them; yet whoever heard of a farmer in this State taking 
on an apprentice, or what youth ever heard of a farmer wanting one? We have known 
of lads willing to work for food and clothing, or far a very small wage, and who have 
in the end made useful men, and have helped thiem«elves to positions that they 
could not otherwise have gained but for the fact that they learned to do work thlat 
the rank and file could not do. 

Here let me ask who knows of a young man good at his work and possessing a good 
character seeking employment for long in a farming district without finding ft? As a 
rule a young man of this sort knows where he can get a job if he need's it, and often 
has the choice of two or three places. Why is this? Simply that he knows his work# 
and can be trusted. 

This brings me to the statement that the farmer should be willing to take an ap¬ 
prentice and teach him his business: for a business it is, and a very good one too, 
look at it from what side you will. The time is coming, I am convinced, when its 
healthy independence and its wealth will commend it to many who have regarded it 
as drudgery. I admit there are some difficulties m the way of my proposal. First, 
the farmer iB not as a rule situated near a town from which he would get the class 
of lad lie would require, for it is from the cities we must expect those who would be 
likely to want to learn farming. Youths in the country generally become useful on 
the farm long before a lad not brought up to rural life. Besides parents in the country 
do not usually find the same difficulty in putting their boys In a position to earn 
their own livings as do the city parents. I quite believe many parents would' be glad 
of the opportunity of having their sons taught practical farming by a good and re¬ 
spectable farmer, and the laas would not object. 

In order to give parents a chance to apprentice theftr sons, and farmers a chance 
to secure apprentices, I Would suggest that each branch of the Bureau, and the Sec¬ 
retary of the Department of Agriculture, should keep a register of the names of those 
willing to become apprentices, and of those farmers requiring such help. The Journal 
of Agriculture might be utilised for advertising these registers. 

Now we come to the question of terms and oondiitiona, and I may be asked how can 
parents afford to send their sons to learn farming? Take an ordinary trade appren* 
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t&ee; he only gets a few shilling's a week to start with, and has to be fed and clothed; 
but how is he godng to feed and clothe himself on a farm? There should be no djfn 
eulty on this point, however; the fanner could fairly board the lad, and hi9 parents 
keep him in clothes. I am sure that a youth of 15 can, if he will, soon make it worth 
the farmer's while to provide for him. Everything would not be plain sailing, but 
the help would be mutual; as farmers we feel the need of skilled labour, and we 
should be willing to lend a helping hand to any industrious youths in our endeivour 
to meet that want. Probably I will be expected to suggest terms or conditions upon 
which an apprentice could be employed, particularly as to wages or premium. I 
admit this is a difficult point, so much depending upon individual conditions. I think, 
however, that taking a lad oi 15, who boarded himself or lived at home, we might pay 
hiim £10 the first year, and give him a rise of £10 each year for four years, making 
the term of apprenticeship five years. If the farmer provided board and lodging, half 
the amounts should be charged against the apprentice. This arrangement would help 
the youth and his parents in the first years of the term, and in the latter if the ap¬ 
prentice turned out as they might reasonably expect, the farmer would be recouped 
for hlis trouble in teaching. Under such a system it would pay the farmer to entour¬ 
age the lad to learn all he could about farm work. At the explication of his term any 
intelligent youth would be able to command the ruling rate of wages, besides being 
competent to set up for himself should opportunity occur. Parents will naturally ask 
what will you teach the boy on the farm: My answer is, the thousand and one things 
the agriculturist must learn. This includes lessons in practical agriculture, the select¬ 
ing and building up of the home. It means really training his hands and eyes to 
enable him to make the best of circumstances as he finds them. It was at one time 
thought by most people that any man could be a farmer, and it was only ncce9-ary 
to secure a piece of land and go ahead. This, however, is not the idea of those who 
have been engaged in the work for years. They feel that they only know very little 
about plant life and its requirements, the treatment of the soil, &c. They can look 
back on hard toil and lost capital which might have been avoided had they only had 
more knowledge of the work they were undertaking. In how many cases have we seen 
men who have started farming with sufficient capital to have ensured success had 
they possessed the requisite knowledge, and yet have lost their money while 
they gained that knowledge by hard practical experience. The old adage that 
“knowledge is power" is true in fanning as in other things. 

Mr. Aldenhoven-The subject was ably dealt with. There is a great ten¬ 
dency, not only in this country, but in other countries, to drift to the towns 
and cities from the rural centres. I was much struck some time ago. and 
it grieved me, to see the disparagement in some people's opinion of their own 
calling. We should educate the people up in a pride of their own profes¬ 
sion, and if we did this in connection with the fanners, there would be no 
difficulty In getting apprentices to work on the farm. In some cases the 
parents are at fault in not providing attractions on the homesteads. The 
work of the young people is very often made a drudgery, and this is not con¬ 
ducive to an efficient system of apprenticing. 

Mr. Campbell (MiMieent)—I do not think the idea will work. To educate 
apprentices a man ought to be capable, and an efficient teacher. He should 
also understand the scientific side of the farm. If that idea were carried 
out, the work would certainly become a drudgery to the apprentices. The 
members of the Bureau are learners themselves, and how could they take 
apprentices to teach. The whole difficulty lies in the want of opportunity for 
social intercourse and pleasure. If the farmers would provide means 
whereby work would be made attractive, I do not think any difficulty would 
be experienced in getting apprentices to take up positions. 

Mr. Henley (Finnissl—I have had lads who generally stayed with me for 
two or three years, and 1 have taken them as young as 15 years of age. My 
Idea was to make the wages progressive, and I have found that in a few 
years these lads have been of more use to me than any men I could get from 
outside. I instructed‘them in the use of farm implements, and paid special 
attention to their training. One of my lads recently went to Western Aus¬ 
tralia, and I got another man. but he would only work while I was there. 
In the end, I got one of my lads back again, and he was twice as quick 
as the other man. 

Mr. Illmon—I have had son*e experience in this matter. I was brought up 
on the farm, but drifted to the city, and subsequently returned to farming 
pursuits. 1 do not think anybody need be ashamed of the profession of 
farming. Farmers ought to be Just as proud of their calling as the judge 
or the lawyer. My boys get half a day off every week for the purpose of 
recreation, and I think that Is one of the chief reasons for keeping them on 
the farm. 
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Mr. Brown— I think the subject is one well worth discussion. I had a 
ln>y tor six years, and he proved to be an efficient apprentice. The trouble 
Is with reference to wages. A fanner cannot afford to give more than five 
shillings a week for a start. The l>oy does not think be is getting sufficient, 
but lie is not worth much move to the farmer at that time. I cannot And men 
upctj whom 1 can depend. My boy took the drill with two quiet horses the 
other morning, and did very well. He has now gone to Western Australia, 
and I guarantee lie will secure a position as a first-class man. It is a serious 
matter to get a good fanning man in South Australia. They are very, very 
scarce. Probably the reason is that farming is at a very low ebb this 
year. 

Mr. < i re gory- The difficulty is to keep the farmers* eons on the farm. I 
have lived in my district for the last twenty years, and I have noticed that 
three-quarters of the young men drift into the city. I have met several of 
thieNc, and they tell me they are getting good wages, and like their position® 
betrer than farming. The difficulty is for the farmer to find employment for 
his own sons. I think the majority who come to the city like to stay 
there. 

Mr. Scriven (Orroroo)—I think it is a very thoughtful paper. Mr. Dali 
looks at the question from a national standpoint. Nothing has been said 
about the good that woufld accrue to the country through young men being 
trained on the farm, and being accomplished farm hands. If all farmers had 
the same kind of men as I have had, they would wish that this system of 
appreuth eship had come into vogue years ago. My experience has been 
that most of them cannot t>e depended upon to do their work as it should 
be done unless you are there all the time to see to it. We want some 
system of training the young men to become competent farm workers, and 
people are waking up rapidly to that fact. 

Mr. C. E. Daniel Uukermaun)—I agree that there is a great want of skilled 
farm labour. It is a job to get a man who can take a strlpi>er and who can 
drive six horses in a plough. But where can we get boys 15 years of age 
to work for £10 a year? We would have to offer them more. A decent 
lad should be able to take his place ou the farm with a team long before be 
has been there five yeara. 

Mr. Molitieux—1 agree that a man employed on a farm must not look for 
a fortune. If lie has enough to eat and drink and sufficient leisure he is the 
happiest man on the face of the earth. You will not get young men to go 
ou the farm unless you make farm life attractive to them. Hard toil, hard 
living, poor clothes, and the worst of implements, are not attractive to a 
young fellow. A young man would not want to be three or five yeans on a 
farm to learn the ordinary business. It is not every farmer that can teach 
the science of farming. They can teach the practical work. Some farmer® 
would only teach the boys the drudgery. 

Mr. McKwin—Hard experiences for boys make good men of them. I dis¬ 
agree with Mr. Campbell in saying that farmers are not fit to teach appren¬ 
tices. I maintain that it takes much longer to educate a man on the farm 
than is supposed. The older a farmer lives the more he finds he ha® to 
learn. Y'ou put more responsibility on the man ou the farm than on the 
trade apprentice in the city. There is no doubt farmer® are a good deal to 
blame for the kind of men they get under them. I dto not have much 
trouble. I think we could give apprentices a little more than Mr. Dali 
proposed. After aW. the keep of a boy on a farm would not be very much. 
If you keep men on all the year round and they know they will be kept on, 
they will work like tigers when there Is any real necessity for it, as at har¬ 
vest time. Boys would stick to us if we treated them properly. It 1® a 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence. If wheat were 5/ a bushel, and 
we could make something out of farming, and pay better wages, we would get 
plenty of men. 

Mr. Aldeuhoven (Woaiundutiga)—I think we should urge that agriculture be 
taught in the schools. 

Mr, Kennedy (Kadina)—This is a very good paper. A® to employing our 
families on the farm, I think very often we do not take sufficient care to 
keep our own bqys and girls on the farm. As a rule, farmers do not mUke 
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home life attractive enough, nor do they give the children sufficient interest 
in the farm. When my children were going to school I allowed the girls to 
rear a couple of calves each. By the time the girls left school they had 
two cows and an income at once. They kept accounts, and very often l 
found I owed them £10 or more at the end of the year. 1 gave the boy an 
interest in a horse or two, and when he was 21 1 owed hkn something like 
£100 for foals. This system teaches the children the value of money, and 
gives them a real interest in their work. Then I arrange croquet playing on 
Saturday afternoon, and the young people always get their work done in time, 
and have many a happy afternoon. I have had 40 people at my place, and 
on some of the homestead meetings in connection with the Pine Forest 
Branch 1 have seen 100 young people present. We should encourage the young 
people to take an Interest in the farm, and should also provide facilities for 
healthy amusements, and not keep them the whole week in drudgery. 

Mr. Summers—Apart from the question of whether this system of appren¬ 
tices could be adopted, I would point out, in reply ta Mr. Daniel, that if other 
conditions were sufficiently attractive, £10 to £15 per annum should tempt 
boys of 14 years of age from the town. Many lads of 16 or 17 years enter 
the public service at 10/ per week, and their parents have to feed them. 
Apprentices on the farm getting £10 per annum and their food and an increase 
of £10 each year as suggested would at 18 or 19 years be better off than many 
town lads of the same age. 

Mr. Dali—This subject suggested ttself to me, by seeing so many youths 
in the city apparently doing nothing. It struck me that this labour might be 
utilised by the fanner with advantage to himself and the youths, and to 
those to whom they belonged. 1 deny that the average farmer is not capable 
of teaching the youths. 1 don’t say he can teach the sciences, but he can 
teach the practical part, and the young man can acquire the theory with the 
aid of books. It lias been said a youth ought to learn to farm in less than 
five years. If he could not I would be sorry to have any thing to do with 
him. Some town boys at first would hardly know a cow from a bullock, and 
there is difficulty in starting a lad of that sort. If we put up with that in 
the begiuing. we expect some return in the end. We should look at the mutual 
advantage from services rendered and lessons taught. I feel disappointed 
with some of the remarks, which have been irrelevant There is more in the 
question than we imagine. Some boys have been roughly used, but that is 
the exception. Many boys in the city would find it an advantage to be in 
the country and they would help the country very materially. 


Friday, September 12. 

FREE PARLIAMENT-POSTCARD NOTICES OP MEETINGS. 

Mr. Bauer moved—-“That the suggested abolition of the notification of meet¬ 
ings by postcards and the adoption of a programme of meetings for the year 
be not adopted/* 

Mr. Jorgensen seconded. 

Mr. Retideil moved as an amendment—“That the suggestion be adopted/* 

Mr. Johns seconded the amendment, which was carried. 

THE BUREAU YEAR. 

Proposition from the Balakiava Branch—“That for all purposes the Bureau 
year commence on July 1/* 

Mr. R, Campbell moved that the proposition be agreed to. 

Mr. Hewitt seconded. Carried. 

INCREASING THE USEFULNESS OF THE BUREAU. 

Mr. Lehmann Suggested the adoption of a regular system of reports from 
members. Each member should be expected to report on results of the year’s 
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work in various branches of farm operations. This would lead to consider¬ 
able enquiry from those getting best results as to how such results were 
secured. For instance, most of them kept sheep, and if <oo the reports for 
the year being given it was found that one member was averaging 3 lb. of 
wool per sheep more than the others it would show that there was room for 
improvement. Those whose reports showed that they failed to benefit from 
the Information disseminated at the Bureau meetings would lie adversely 
critieised. The same with cattle, poultry, results of the use of manures, &e. 
The adoption of such a system would result in better and more regular 
attendance of members, and the publication of these reports would lead to 
a very general demand for The Journal of Agriculture, as it would make 
it far more valuable than at present. * 

Mr. Kennedy (Kadlna)—I think it is a good practice for members to visit 
one another’s farms and note how the haystacks art* built, the gates hung, 
and the implements housed. There are a hundred things that members 
could inspect and praise or criticise in a friendly way. The farmer 
being visited should take the criticisms kindly. You might see a single 
plough hanging up for a gate. There would be lots of things to show whether 
a man took care of his place or not. 

Mr. Blackham (Onetree Hill)—I do not think the system of going round 
and picking holes in your neighbour’s management would improve matters. 

I think the secret of all success lies in the individual memliers. Notices 
should be put up at the post offices, stating the subjects to be discussed and 
saying the public are welcome. The Bureau system is as good we can 

make it, and,has not been a failure. We have given to the rest of the 

public the result of our experience, and I have no doubt thousands have 
benefited. 

Mr. Neale (Wilson)—It would be better, instead of criticising a man because 
his fence is down, if those visiting his farm turned to and put his fene<> up 
for him. 

Mr. McEwin (Port Wakefield)—We found it does a lot of' good for the 

Bureau to visit a homestead. As to the usefulness of the Bureau, I think 

it is on the right lines. Everything rests with the members themselves. 

I think the Bureau has been a success, and if anything goes to prove it it 
is the large number of men who have attended this Congress. 

The Chairman—There is a good deal In Mr. Kennedy’s remarks. In our 
Bureau we did not make surprise visits; we visited by invitation. The 
farms were nicely prepared. The ladies took as much interest in it as the 
men. Mr. Lehmann's suggestions went further. In New Zealand I was 
present at a meeting of farmers, at which they discussed the markets and 
other things, and they arrived at a result satisfactory to all. 

Mr, Brown (Port Elliot)—If the Chairman and Secretary of a Bureau cannot 
get subjects to discuss, the Bureau should arrange that every member must 
take part, either by reading a paper or initiating a discussion. If they will not 
do that you Should turn them out. Our adoption of this system brought 
about better meetings and a better attendance. 

TIMBER AND RAINFALL. 

Question submitted by Boothby Branch—“Does the destruction of timber 
diminish the rainfallV” 

Mr. Thomson (Quorn)—That has been proved by men of much greater ability 
than we can lay claim to. It is a waste of time to discuss it 
Mr. McEwii, <BrIukworth)—I know I take an unpopular view on this ques¬ 
tion. I have been an observer and a student of the rainfall# I believe in planting 
timber, but net with the object of affecting the rainfall. Timber has no effect 
on the rain fall whatever. The rainfall, for the last 40 years is published In 
the Journal for last January. In the district of the Burra the average appears 
to have increased by nearly an inch. The Burra country had not a stick of 
timber on it, and it has not a stick of timber now. We had the west coast 
with low-lying mallee. We had the Peninsula covered with bush. All the 
way from Inkerman and Balaklava, and towards Snowtown, we had the 
same. The greater portion of this timber has been destroyed, yet on those 
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plains they nre growing an average crop of 8 bushels to 10 bushel's of wheat, 
and It is carrying 10 times more stock than when the timber existed. Did 
they ever have any timber in the north V The Government Geologist, report¬ 
ing on Lake Eyre, said it was a great inland lake, and that it was covered 
with timber. The lake gradually dried up, and the timber died. That proves 
that the timber was not able to command the rainfall. In Queensland and 
the south-east, where they get 30 to 40 inches of rain, it is due to the 
proximity to large areas of ocean and to other causes, such as altitude, &c. 
Where they got this rain they had plenty of timber. 

Mr. Blackhain (Onetree Hill).—I don’t think timber Itself will induce rain, 
but it in a scientific question which only scientists should discuss. 

Mr. Cornish (Guraeraeha)—There is one thing that should be brought pro¬ 
minently before the authorities of this State, and that is the necessity for 
the planting of timber on a large scale. Too much timber is being removed 
from the laud, and the District Councils should take steps to prevent such 
wholesale destruction. 

Mr. Coleman (Saddleworth)—It is a very vexed question as to whether the 
trees follow the rainfall rather than the rainfall following the trees. Bunda- 
leer and Jamestown were devoid of trees until the nursery was planted. I 
am not aware that there has been any appreciable difference in the rainfall 
since. I would like somebody to give us some information on that point. 

Professor Perkins—We cannot expect a few hundred acres of trees to affect 
the rainfall of a whole country. What everybody maintains with regard to 
timber is that if you have a wooded country you get a slightly bigger rain¬ 
fall. I tbink that it can be shown that large areas of forest country exercise 
an influence on the rainfall. I am not going back to the geological distur¬ 
bances of centuries ago. We can find our proofs within historic times. We 
have evidence in the remains of enormous aqueducts that exist throughout 
the whole of North Africa erected 2,000 years ago, when the country was 
heavily wooded over the mountain ranges, that the rainfall was exceedingly 
heavy in those days. The vegetation in the hills has been repeatedly and 
purposely burnt over, with the result that their carrying capacity, as well 
as their growing capacity, has been reduced. We canuot gauge the effect 
of timber on our rainfall in a few years. 

Mr. McEwin—I was speaking about the timbered country that had been 
cleared, and my remarks apply to 10 years ago. 

Professor Perkins—I do not think Australia could ever have been considered 
a heavily timbered country. I do not think myself that by planting a few» 
hundred acres you are going to affect the rainfall of the country. 

The Chairman—I do not think any one has ever attempted to prove that an 
increase in the timber will increase the rainfall. What has been'established 
is that timber will Increase the humidity of the country. 

DOCKING WHEAT. 

Mr. Thompson (Quorn)—I have been asked by one of our members, Mr. C. 
H. Altmann, to bring forward the question of docking wheat. At present 
if wheat is 1 lb. under the standard the buyer will dock Id. per busfhel. With 
wheat at 2/<» per bushel this is an unfair amount. At that price the wheat 
1 lb. under the standard should be docked say $d. per bushel. When wheat 
was 3/0 per bushel make it fd„ and when it fetches 5/ per bushel Id. less 
for each pound under the standard. 

Mr. Thompson moved to the effect that the present system of docking w heat 
under the standard was not fair to the farmers. 

Mr. Jorgensen seconded. Motion was carried. 

CLEANING FERTILISERS AT COUNTRY STATIONS. 

Mr. W. H. Hawke (Arthurtoo) moved—“That'it is desirable that the time 
allowed for clearing fertilisers at country stations be extended to 48 hours/’ 
It is desirable in the interests of fariners who live at considerable distances 
from the railway station, and who have only a bi-weekly or tri-weekly mail, 
that more than eight hours should be allowed for the removal of fertilisers. 
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It constantly happens that there are no means to notify the fanner of the 
arrival of the manure; the consequence is it is shifted about and causes a 
lot of trouble. I know some farmers who live 1o miles from the railway 
station, and their difficulty is considerable. 

Mr. Jorgenson—Make it 24 hours. 

Mr. Hawke-You get practically 11 hours now. The 48 hours should start 
from the time of the arrival of the train. 

Mr. Mo E win—I second the motion. It will be convenient for the man who 
lives some distance from the railway, t>eeause as it is now many of the 
fanners are placed at considerable disadvantage. I live alongside the railway, 
and I employ two men, and pay them 0/ for the unloading of the manure. 
I think two years ago the Commissioner said he would give consideration to 
this matter. The storage of the fertilisers does not put the Hallways Com¬ 
missioner to any great inconvenience. I think the limit should be made eight 
or nine miles from the station. 

A Delegate—There ought not to be any limit at all. 

Mr. McEwin—It is not a fair thing to make it 48 bourn for every farmer, 
because some of them may be living close to the station. What I understand 
is that the motion is intended to remove difficulties for tlioise farmers who 
live at a considerable distance from the railway station, and where the post 
office is at a considerable distance also. 1 urge that as far as possible we 
should seek to help the Commissioner, and not unnecessarily harass him. 
We must meet the Commissioner if we are going to ask him to meet us. 

The Chairman—I suggest the motion might be altered to read as follows:— 
“That, for the convenience of fanners living at a distance from the railway 
station, the time for the storage of fertilisers on stations be extended from 
8 to 48 hours.” 

Mr. Hawke—I agree to that. 

Mr. Lehmann—I think the difficulty might be overcome by the agents. They 
should notify the date of the arrival of the manures. 

Mr. Hawke—Last year, in connection with the Farmers’ Union, 1 asked 
them to notify me by post of the probable date of the arrival of the manures. 
The postcard reached me the day after the arrival of the fertilisers at the 
railway station. 

Mr. Lehmann—At Murray Bridge ifyou do not unload the manure there is 
a difficulty about trucks. 

Mr. Brown—In our district we have an arrangement whereby the diffi¬ 
culty Is overcome. I live within a mile of the town, and I act as agent for 
the manure sellers. They notify me of the date of the arrival of the manures, 
and I go down to the station, unload it, and notify the consignees. Of course 
1 charge for my time. Some statlonmasters allow a little latitude, but some 
won’t, 

Mr. Thompson—Less than 12 months ago a deputation waited on the 
Traffic Manager in reference to the subject The answer then given was that 
if the farmers showed a reasonable excuse an extension of rime for the 
storage of fertilisers would be allowed. In the circumstances perhaps it 
would be just as well to stay our hands a little. We might seek to get the 
advantage of the concession granted to us a year back. Business people are 
fond of saying that the farmers get too many concessions. 

Mr. Jorgensen—We make our arrangements for the dispatch of telegrams 
when the manures arrive. 

The motion whs carried. 

•TUMPS IN MVLUtMISSD LAND. 

Mr. J. W. Dali (Nantawarra)—There is much land cleared of stumps. The 
plough has done a great deal towards clearing this land, hut in many cases 
there are a lot of stumps left, which make it awkward to work and more 
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costly than It weed be. Since we have used larger ploughs much more of 
the ground is missed, as the stump lifts the plough out. I think the stumps 
would pay for the labour of grubbing, and at the same time it would help to 
keep the land clean, ns the places missed are productive of weeds and rub* 
bish. The advantages would be—We would miss less land; we would cheapen 
the working of the land; and we would be able to keep It much cleaner than 
it is at present. The grubbing would give labour to the unemployed, and 
the work would be remunerative, as the stumps could be sold. 

Mr. Lehmann—We have the same trouble at Murray Bridge, mid the 
farmers have undertaken to employ men to grub them up. We can put them 
•on, and give them so much per ton to make something by selling the .stumps, 
which are suitable for the Adelaide market. The big, spreading stumps are 
left in. 

Mr. Hawke (Arthurton)—I am in sympathy with this suggestion, especially 
if it pays all expenses. It enables a farmer to keep men employed throughout 
t'he year. 

THE F A.Q. STANDARD. 

Mr. Pontifex (Paskeville) introduced the subject of fixing the f.a.q. standard 
for the wale of wheat. lie said the question of time In fixing the fair average 
quality standard has exercised the minds, not only of members of our branch, 
but the farmers of our district generally. The standard for 1901 was 03 lb. 
•of wheat to the bushel; but. on account of rust playing such havoc with last 
season’s crop, the com trade section of the Chamber of Commerce, after 
much delay, reduced the •standard for 1902 to 02 lb., or l lb. less. The con¬ 
sequence was that all wheat not reaching the 03 IT), sold before the middle 
of January had to submit to a reduction in price of Id. per bushel for every 
pound below this weight. When the corn trade section decided upon 02 IT), 
for their standard the majority of The wlieatgixiwers in the district in which 
I live had disused of their wheat, thereby sustaining the loss of a penny per 
bushel. The Pa.skevHle Branch suggested the idea of having three standards 
for South Australia, and if this is impracticable it may bo possible to arrange 
some other plan, whereby a recurrence of so serious a lows to the producer 
may be prevented in future seasons. I move—“That this Congress is of 
-opinion that it is desirable that the Agricultural Council approach the com 
trade section of the Chamber of Commerce to fix the -standard at the very 
•earliest opportunity.” 

Mr. Coleman seconded the motion. 

Mr. Brown (Port Elliot)—It is to our advantage to have the standard as 
high as possible, because merchants can sell better in London. They cannot 
fix a standard for the whole State early, because the crops in the south and 
south-east are late. 

Mr. Manly (Balaklava)—The dissatisfaction last year was with the old 
-standard of tift tb. The merclmnts got the wheat in early, and docked us Id. 
per bushel for 02 lb. samples; and then the standard was reduced to G2 lb. 

Mr. McEwid—Last year the fixing of the standard was very much delayed; 
but we are in the hands of the merchants. The men who kept their wheat 
back did toell. 

The motion was carried. 


VOTES or THANKS. 

Mr. McKwin (Brinkworth)—T propose a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair¬ 
man for the way he has conducted the meetings. They had been splendidly 
conducted. I wish to Include In the motion Professor Perkins, Mr. Summers, 
and the press. 

The motion was carried wkb acclamation; and the Chairman having brie; 
replied the proceedings terminated. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCES. 

Hills Branches. 

The seventh annual Conference of Hills branches was held at Forest Range 
on October 10. The following respectively represented their 

branches: — Messrs. Plggott, Wright, Payne, A. L., W. A. r 
and H. Morpliett (Clarendon); Hughes, Narroway, J. and W. Nichoils, 
E. and T. Oinii (Mylor); Herring, McKinlay (Mt Compass); Sandow, Grivell 
(Haluulorf): Keddie, Drogoniuller (Woodskie); Rogers, J., R., A., H., and F. 
Green. Hummer, Waters, Rowley, McLaren, Vickers, Townsend, and Monks 
(Forest Range); Miller and Vigar (Ml. Pleasant); Lee, Monfries, Cornish, 
Stevens, Bond, Hanna, Jamieson tCumeraeim); Hicks, Broadbent, Brumby. 
Jacobs, Ricks, J. and C. Lewis «Cherry Gardens); Molineux and Laffer (Council 
of Agriculture); Towar, Quinn, and Summers (Department of Agriculture); 
and about 20 visitors. 

Mr. Monks ‘Chairman of Forest Range Brunch) presided, and opened the 
meeting by welcoming the visitors. 

Mr. J. Monfries read the following paper:— 

POULTRY FOR FARMERS. 

There is a great deal more in poultry than most farmers think. If you visit farm* 
you will be shown the horses, cattle, and pigs, and you will be told what they are 
bred from, how they intend to improve the breed, and such like; but if you ask about 
the poultry you will be told—-“On! bother them; they are a nuisance, and will not 
pay/* Aiid if you look around you will see a lot of small inbred, nerrinar-gutted- 
looking things, neither good for table purposes nor fit to produce eggs. If the same 
attention were paid to the poultry that is bestowed on the cows, pigs, Ac., they 
would, however, yield a good return. There are differences of opinion as to the beet 
sort to keep, and a great deal depends on the climate and the locality. In a wet and 
cold district a heavy well-feathered fowl i? required, as eggs cannot be produced there 
and made to pay luce they can on the Peninsula or the Murray Flats, where it is a 
limestone country and warm. The best thing to do when near the cicy would be to 
breed for table purposes. It any one wished to go in for a breed to produce eggs alone 
tiie Orpington or Langshan is recommended, as they have been found to lay well 
both in tlie cold weather and in summer, and the chickens grow fast and strong. 
Then they were good birds to cross with for producing table birds. By introducing an 
Indian game looster with the hens you will get fine birds, something to cut at, 
weighiiig when about eight or nine months old 10 lb. to 11 lb. The Orpingtons are to 
be preferred to the Langshan as they are clean legged. The Wyandottes have also 
been tried, and are considered a first-class fowl, both for laving and also for crossing. 
They are nice square thickset birds. A cross between the Wyandotte and Plymouth 
ivoek had produced a good laying fowl and large. Their progeny crossed with 
a Langshan resulted in the best of them providing some of the best layers ever seen. 
It was possible to work up a laying strain with those fowls that it would be hard to 
beat; it would only be a matter of waiting and culling and breeding from the beet 
lasers. Another good cross for table and laying is the Indian game with Dorking 
hens. They were hardy, and grew well. Young roosters about nine months old 
would weigh 11 lb. to 12 lt>., and birds of that description brought a good price in 
the market. It is better to breed a bird like thi* than it is to neglect the poultry 
and let them go on breeding in until you could not find a bird to kill that would scale 
2 lb. Never be afraid to give a price for a good bird to cross with; and see that it is 
a pure bred one; you will be in pocket in the end. If «*orme people are asked 20/ 
for a bird thev think it a fabulous price, but 't will pay if it is a good bird. Do not 
keep that bird too long; a change in the rooster should be made every two years; and 
do not keep the hens longer than two and a half years. Young hens will lay better 
than old ones. If you want to get eggs when they are dear, raise chickens as early 
as you can. The eariy chickens would grow the largest and strongest, and lay just 
when egg* were dearest. As regards fowls for laying, if it be a climate that is warm 
and dry go for Minorca or Wyandotte. Hamburgs were also good layers, but their 
eggs were small, and if one wanted to kill for the table they were too small. AU 
poultry and eggs should be bought by the pound; thiiw would induce people to produce 
a good heavy bird of good quality, and also eggs as well. Some of the eggs we see 
are hardly worth calling such, yet people get just as much a dozen for them as those 
who produce eggs twice as large. People Ixave been heard of who carefully selected all the 
krge eggs for themselves and sold the small ones, and who said, “Oh! we shall get 
just as much a dozen for the (small ones as the large.” 

Mr. Hughes* had been successful with Langs hang as winter layers, but he 
was afraid they might fail him during the warm weather. Mr. Monfries. 
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did not think that he need have any fears on this score, providing he had 
secured a good laying strain. He strongly recommended Indian game crosses 
for table purposes. Mr. McLaren preferred the Orplngton-Indian game. He 
had no doubt that the larger breeds would prove the best for our colder 
districts. Mr. Hicks regretted that the writer had not dealt with the finan¬ 
cial aspect of poultry rearing. Mr. Monfries regretted that he had not kept 
proiwr accounts from which the profits of poultry-rearing could be derived. 
Dr. Stevens, speaking from experience, said lie was certain that poultry rear¬ 
ing paid well even when all the food w r as purchased. Mr. Summers stated 
that from accounts kept for over a twelvemonth his* fowls had cost about 3d. 
per month, and returned (kl., which represented a profit of 3/ per hen for the 
year; latterly owing to the rise in the price of foodstuffs the profit had only 
been 3jd., though the returns had averaged 7d. per month. With pollard 
and bran at l/ti per bushel, and wheat at 5/, the returns from the poultry 
were equivalent to over (*>/ per bushel on the w heat consumed. Mr. Molineux 
upheld the Dorkings as the best all round fowls, providing good strains were 
secured. Mr. Rogers stilted that his fowls cost him Id. per week, and that 
with eggs at Kd. he was able to realize a distinct profit Mr. Keilzie realiz¬ 
ed from £4 to £5 per annum from White Leghorns. He did not find breed¬ 
ing table fowls a paying game. Mr. Vigar bad considerably improved his 
ordinary fowls by introducing from time to time Brown Leghorn. Dorking, 
and Orpington roosters. He frequently fed Ids fowls on boiled down rabbits, 
which he considered helped to considerably increase the return in eggs. The 
wheat screenings fed to his fowls realized something like (>/ per bushed. 
Mr. Kowloy had lK*en equally successful; he commended the Golden Wyan- 
dottes as layers for cold districts. Mr. Xicholls thought that much of the 
food given to poultry could be grown by poultry rearers themselves. He 
had done this with i>eas, which he fed to the fowls with satisfactory results. 
Mr. Miller found the White Leghorn the most profitable fowl to grow in his 
locality. 

On a motion of Mr. Hughes it was resolved that poultry and eggs should 
be sold by weight. 

Mr. Cl. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) read a paper on 

ARSENICAL. SPRAYING. 

He gave a short historical account of the use of ansenities for the destruction of 
insects attacking the fruit and foliage. The mixture which was likely to be 
generally adopted here, viz., arsemte of soda, was first suggested by Professor 
Kedzie, of Michigan, m 1897. He (Mr. Quinn) first used Baris Green in South 
Australia in 1894 at Hackney. Trees sprayed twice after the petals of the flowers 
had fallen kept their fruit fairly free from caterpillars until December; but after 
that they suffered severely, showing the necessity for additional treatment. The 
following year the fruit on trees sprayed five times was no freer from attack than 
the fruit on unsprayed trees. On having the Paris Green tested it was found 
to contain nto arsenic whatever, and although this fact was made public it was 
conveniently overlooked by those who desired to disparage the tests earned out by 
the department. These trees were literally whitewashed with the lime-treacle 
wash, yet the insects attacked almost every fruit, showing conclusively that such 
a discoloration will not drive them to the fruits on unsprayed trees. In 1896 a 
small block of apple trees in the orchard of the Parkside Asylum was sprayed seven 
times with tested Paris Green, used at the rate of 1 oz. to 10 gallons of lime wash. 
A hailstorm marred the exact results, but several trees had been picked before, and 
the results were very encouraging. In 1897 a huger block was secured, and experi¬ 
ments conducted at Marion, the results of which showed that 17 row* oi trees 
sprayed with Paris Green had only 10 per cent, of the fruits affected, 4 rows 
sprayed with Kedzie’s arsemte of soda-—the first time of use in this *State—carried 
only 5 per cent, of affected fruit, while 4 rows left unsprayed as cheeks had 42 per 
cent, of damaged fruit. He always took part in the actual work of applying these 
arsenical sprays, and never felt any ill effects. Samples of fruit from the Parkside 
and Marion experimental plots taken from the trees sprayed seven times and tented 
by the (Government Analyst, showed that there were not sufficient quantities of 
arsenic remaining on them to injure the consumer. With reference to the mixing, 
wished to impress on them the need for using lime which had not been air 
8l £r i ’ ° ec ? aiS,e , V, old lime wae used the arsenic would not combine with it com¬ 
pletely, and soluble arsenite of soda would be sprayed upon the trees, with the 
result that the foliage and fruit would be scorched. The lime should be slaked 
slowly , by adding-small quantities of water until it had all crumbled to powder 
given on its heat. It should then be thinned down with clean water and the 
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SSK-tth'tlii^^S to e-Wk P bath tKSrum^d'^ii^n^ 

^k ZZ To maL w gallons of Bordeaux mixture and aroenite he would d»»lve 
the 4 W. ol blue it one by suspending it in a bag m oold water 

enough u atei- to make 18 gallons would be adoeil. 1 he strain ed m ilk of Ume tro 
4 it. (if freohlr slaked lime would then be plaoed in another vessel and diluted up 
to 18 giilkms. These two. the blueetone whter and the hmewater would then.be 
mixed together. The pent of areenite which had been i'°“^ d ^deaux 

strong milk of lime some time previously would then be stirred wto the Bordeaux 
mixture. The wash would then contain an equivalent to 8 It), ot lime, 4 lb. of 
bluest one. 1 pint of arsenite of eoda and 40 gallons of w ' l ‘*£. ^ in t 

Bordeaux mixture Was secured by thus* mixing tbelnne and bluegtone Wquada in 
diluted form tlian if they were combined while ra a concentrated aw^e. in* 
mixture should lie kept stirred during the time of application. 3the first »PWjTOg wiould 
be given as soon as the fruits, were set, the secotul from 9 to l- days “”H * 

third about a fortnight later. Any further applications should be given «*»rd>n« 
to the breeding habits of the codlin moth in the district, and to meet wat ditncul y 
every grower should study the habits of the peet in his locally. In respect t 
spray pumps, it was desirable to have one which would put on the spray in » 
short while, as windy or showery weather, which was prevalent at % u 
early spraying, was quite unsuitable for the work. The spray should be 
thoroughly, and it was necessary to see that every part of the fruits was coateja. ue 
advised ganlenem who did not possess powerful pumps to spray a smallporxioo 
of their orchards thoroughly by way of an object lesson. Through u*<nig state Ume 
or ineffio«ent appliances, or to not applying the spray at the right stage of tne- 

g rowth of the fruits, many failures would result. He hoped that they would not 
e disheartened bj such setbacks, becauee if they followed the principle toad down 
he was sure ultimate success would result. He advteed them not to dispense who 
the bandages on the apple and j>ear trees because they were spraying wath arsenmes. 
The weather or careless work often discounted the value received from the spraying, 
consequently it was important to use all other supplementary means within their 
power to check this pest and save their fruits. 


air. Mollueux stated that he was certain that Mr. Crawford and himself 
bad advocated tl*e use of Paris green loug before the date mentioned by Mr. 
Quinn. Mr. Quinn stated that lie would not recommend arsenical spraying 
whilst the trees are in full bloom. He recommended to spray with Bordeaux 
mixture when the first blooms began to open. Mr. Grasby thought that it 
is better to get a line spray by the use of a powerful pump rather than by 
having a nozzle with too fine an opening. In his opinion a small receptacle 
was to be preferred to a large one. Mr. Sandow did not think that the quan¬ 
tity of lime recommended by Mr. Quinn was sufficient; all the lime did not 
always dissolve, and the danger of scorching the foliage from the presence 
of free arsenic would not have been completely avoided. Mr. Laffer stated 4 
that so far as the codlin moth was concerned, the two most important spray¬ 
ings should take place within the space of 10 or 14 days, and that consequently 
it was necessary to use a very powerful pump, so as to cover the whole or¬ 
chard as rapidly as possible. It is essential to spray early apples before the 
calyx leaves closed over. He advised spraying when about three flowers In 
each cluster were well out. He indignantly refuted the insinuation that had 
been made that those advocating the enforcement of the codlin moth regula- 
latlons were endeavouring to create a corner In the apple market He as¬ 
serted that they had in view solely the best interests of the State* and of 
those who earned their livelihood from the industry. 


Next Conference. 

It wais resolved that next Conference should be held at Cherry Gardens. 

Visit to Orchards. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting a number of orchards. The Forest 
Bange Valley is about 2j miles in length, and is practically one continuous 
orchard* The hills, in their natural state, are heavily clothed with stringy 
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bark (Eucalyptus obllqua) and scrub, and Its conversion into orchards entails 
heavy labour and expense. The visitors were greatly pleased with the condi¬ 
tion of the gardens, and the areas planted to raspberries and rhubarb mused 
much comment. Many matters of interest were seen, and Messrs. Quinn, 
VIekeis, and oth r >rower ponted out result** of various practices adopted, 
and answered numerous questions dealing with spraying, grafting, pruning, 
&c. Special interest was shown in Mr. Vickers’s spray pump, manufactured 
by the Douglas Tump Co., the ease with wirich it was worked and the force 
obtained caused much favourable comment. Messrs. Laffer and Sandow 
mentioned that they had been using similar pumps this season, and strongly 
recommended them. It was generally agreed that the gardens were a credit 
to the owners, and that the visit of inspection had been of great interest 
and much practical benefit to the visitors. 

TREATMENT OP THE SOIL* 

Professor To war gave an address dealing with various matters connected 
with soil cultivation in districts with 30 to 33 in. rainfall. 

As he did not know the district he would rather talk with the people than to 
them He had absorbed a great deal of information during the day. lie felt 
that perhaps the methods of cultivation ho had practised in the past were nor 
applwnble iri tins locality. Steam ploughs and improved cultivators in than* country 
would lie out of place. Cultivation, however, was looked, upon formerly tor preparing 
the land for the setd and keeping down weeds. Weeds were. however, looked upon 
now as a bWsing rather than a curse. The careless man would not cultivate unless he 
had weeds to Keep do»vn, and when he does tin* he is doing more to improve the soil, 
and hold the moisture, and make it congenial to the crop*. in soil—oi the nature ot 
which he bad seen that day —m the United States with 33 inches ot annual rainfall 
they first would provide the land with underdrainage. The *kmes may have the appear¬ 
ance of carrying the water oft', but he knew Similar slopes where under drams were 
necessary, if you get 35 inches of rain, mere is received on or into the soil than ini 
America, as about 10 inches of the 35 they received fell when the ground was frozen, 

# and it i an oil the surface. The rain benefits the soil by bringing down elements of 
fertility lrom the atmosphere, and if drawn through the *ul the condition of the 
noil i» improved. A weft-drained soil will keep the crop* through a drought better 
than a bailv drained soil. If a fairly wet -soil without utiderdraihage be planted with 
crops it will be found that the roots will not go down into the soil where there in 
free water. A soil with 25 [>er cent, of water in it will iwrt allow the air to circulate 
as it should for the proper aeration of the soil. If seeds are set on wet soils the roots 
will keep near the surface, and as the season progresses the dry weather acting on 
this surface causes the plants to suffer. In the United States, in the growing of 
Indian corn, this is noticed, and the planting is delayed till late, so that the ***il may 
be sufficiently dry. In order to thrive the roots inust go into the deeper *>il and 
become established there to resist the drought. The later planted corn 
usually thrive** best through the drought. Drained land can be worked at times 
when the undrained land cannot. Loads oan be hauled over it more readily. It 
is l>etter for your 35 indie* of rain to be drawn through the soil, and not evaporated 
through the surface to bake and injure its texture. The evaporation of moisture' 

* causes the ground temperature to fall, and this is of great importance in the early 
spring, when we should avoid everything wfrich tends to decrease the usod temperature. 
As the water passes down air follows, and improves the texture of the soil, making 
it more congenial to the plants. Underdrainage may, therefore, be considered 
necessary in heavy soils where 35 inches, or even less, rain fall annually. The next 
important item is ploughing. A3 far a* he had observed the ploughing is not as 
deep here as he had been accustomed to see. In the United States the ploughing 
ifs done to a depth of 6 or 8 inches. In Jersey, they read, the ploughing often reaches 
a depth of from 10 to 10 inches, where the best root crops are grown. It is claimed 
that the root-feeding area of one acre is equal to that of two treated in the ordi- 
nary manner, and crops in proportion are raised. The ploughing in any locality 
will depend upon the texture of the soil, the kind of plough, and whether coarse* 
manures are ploughed under. He believed in* deep ploughing and turning under 
coarse herbage, which should be completely; buried. The skim plough had been* 
mentioned. He believed in the use of the stem plough where much herbage is turned 
under. By turning in coarse herbage or organic matter we recognise that we- 
make a break between the furrow slice and the soil below. This disconnecting link 
must be destroyed, so as, if possible, to get the capillary’ action renewed again. 
To dto this where the soil is not too wet we must follow the plough with the roller, and 
then harrow. It Was not a bad idea to go over the field first with a spring-tooth culti¬ 
vator ahead of the plough, thereby loosening a little of the surface of the ground, 
io that when the soil is turned over a little loose soil is between to form a con¬ 
nection with the furrow shoe. Another reason for doing this. When the ground: 
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is beginning to dry you may want to plough, and before you have time to complete 
the field it may he too dry. By harrowing the field ahead of the plough the surface 
crust is broken and a soil mulch is made. By this mean* the drying out 
is delayed, and the ploughing of the field may be completed. In the Uni¬ 
ted States, where oat stubbles are ploughed under when the ground is sown 

to whe«.t, twin practice has increased the yield of wheat by 4 bushels to 
the acre. It may have a beneficial effect on the germination of weeds, and he 
intended to try it in connection with the poppy at the Agricultural College at 
Rose worthy. As soon as the field is cut for hay or milage he would put on the 
harrow to cover the poppy seeds, and try to induce them to grow. This may 
be repented again, say in March, keeping the field like a summer fallow, though 
unploughed. Rolled ground should not remain long before harrowing, as the object 
of the rolling is to reunite the furrow slice with the subsoil, as it helps to bring 
back the moisture to the surface. A break in its escape should be made, however, 

near the surface by making a mulch with the liarrow. .This mulch must uot be 

deeper than the seed is to be sown; the wheat requires a firm seed bed. A good 
farmed soil should be m such condition as to permit of the moisture from below 
rising to the level of the seed, but not further. All of the moisture comes into 
the plants through the roots, which must have access to moisture, and' the air 
must not be admitted too freely or it will dry out the roots. 

In planting seeds the depth of setting depends on the size of the particular seeds 
in question. The seed contains all the food requirements of the plant before it 
comes through the surface. Fine seeds, of course, require to be planted to a 
much lesser depth than such seeds as peas, beans, &c. If the crop needs cultivation 
while growing, the fact that stirring the surface will help to re tarn the moisture 
should be borne in mmd. We have enough moisture to grow weeds, and we culti¬ 
vate to destroy them. There is need for tilling the soil to hold the moisture 
which should not be allowed to pass off any more than possible. At Rooeworthy 
he had had a piece of ground stirred up every two weeks since the middle of June. 
About a week ago a posthole was dug in this ground, and one wtae also dug on the 
opposite side of a path where there had been no cultivation during that time. 
In the cultivated plot the soil was nVoist enough to make a ball when squeezed, 
but from the hole on the opposite side it fell into dust when pressed. Since June 24 
they had less than 21 in. of rain on those plots, and one caught and held the 
moisture owing to stirring; the other allowed it to evaporate rapidly. Where 
there was so little ram it was necessary to try to hold some moisture over from 
•one year to another in the soil so as tto give the crops an early start. Such 
cultivation not only prevents too rapid surface evaporation, but it encourages the 
moisture to rise from below. 

Reflecting green manures, be believed some lands needed more organic matter 
an them. It did not appear, to him to be advisable to bum the straw after the 
stripper. If not wise to plough it under straight away roll or drag it down and 
try to get it incorporated into the surface soil. Though slow to rot if ploughed 
under, and likely to keep the upper 6 in. too dry, it was not true economy to bum 
at away. A certain amount of this organic matter wae necessary for tne proper, 
working of the bacteria in the soil. He had seen weeds familiar to him in their 
fields to-day just as they grew in the United States of America. Hie was pleased 
to hear them speak so highly of the peas, and it prompted him to say that that 
•country was in need of a better acquaintance with some of the leguminous plants. 
The experiments with fertilisers carried out here had convinced him that it we* 
not desirable yet to start using nitrogenous manures of a commercial kind; but he 
believed more will be gained from the growing of leguminous crops. They will 
not only add nitrogen to the soil, but the deep roots will go down into the ground 
and open it up for the use of other plants, ana bring from the lower strata element* 
of fertility which the rains had washed down. He believed the animals needed 
more of this nitrogenous food. Hay made from the wheat—according to the standards 
figured out by scientific men—was not a balanced ration. Man craves far meat 
not because he likes meat, but because he needs the constituents it contains. One 
speaker this morning said he had got good returns by feeding fowl* on peas; other* 
•spoke of like results by feeding them on rlabbits. Peas and meat of rabbits contain 
food properties chemically similar. The products of the hen are feathers, meat, 
and eggs, all of which are highly nitrogenous, and she must have that in her foods. 
It is so with the horses in the fields. He thought generally their food was not 
well balanced. Their tissues are highly nitrogenous, and they need more than 
chaff and wheat, they need nitrogenous food also; bran and oats will heLp to supply 
this. He believed the horses did not do as much work a* they should because 
•of the method of feeding. The average farm hone* of the United State* of America 
were not better than those of South Australia, but in his opinion the fanner got 
more work out of them because they were led on a better au-round ration. This 
was of course only an impression, and he hoped to test it here for himself. 

Mr. Cornish spoke strongly in favour of under-drainage for the Gumer&cba 
District. He found that in spite of heavy stocking under-drained land always 
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carried an abundance of grass. He was certain from personal experience 
that many of the orchards on the hill slopes would benefit by under-draining. 
Mr. Molineux did not agree m to the advisability of ploughing in straw in 
dry districts; he thought It better to tread it down with stock and plough it in 
in the winter. Mr. Vickers agreed as to the necessity of under-druinage; in 
his land, however, he found that frequently the drains only affected the land 
a few feet on either side. He was under the impression that they were fre¬ 
quently guilty of over cultivating their land. This year he had allowed grass 
to grow in his orchard, and only ploughed it In a few weeks ago. Professor 
To war said that Mr. Vickers’s practice agreed with that in use in Michigan* 
where crimson clover is sown in the autumn and ploughed in in the early 
spring. Mr. Green also supported the practice of under-draining. Mr. Quinn 
referred to the beneficial effects of under-draining in Victoria. He felt con¬ 
vinced that it would be a useful practice even in a comparatively dry dis¬ 
trict as it helped to store the moisture in the soil. Mr. Nieholls endorsed 
Professor Towar’s remarks as to the value of leguminous crops towards in¬ 
creasing the fertility of the soil. Mr. Jamieson agreed that much of the land 
in the district required under-draining, but he was afraid the expense would 
be too great to render its application possible over large areas. Professor 
To war thought that fairly deep surface drains might be made to rid the soli 
of much of its superfluous moisture. He did not think that wheat should 
)h> sown deeper than 2 in. He recommended for stumpy or stony 
ground what he termed “shoe drills,” although he had not yet* seen them 
in use here. Mr. Cornish recommended deep drains, he thought 5 ft. a satis¬ 
factory depth, and had always found shallow drills in the hills to be useless. 

FARM MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. Jamieson gave a short practical address on the “Management of 
farms.” lie dealt mainly with many sius of omission of farmers. He 
contrasted their treatment of the cow as compared with that of their horses. 
He maintained that whilst the horses were frequently well attended to the 
cow was generally neglected. They were rarely allowed suitable shelter, 
and as a result the cold weather brought on a reduction In the amount of 
milk supplied. He maintained that a cow that was kept warm in winter 
consumed less food, and gave a better flow of milk. He knew that farmers 
paying attention to this point in his district secured better results than those 
who left the cows exposed to the inclemency of the weather. He then re¬ 
ferred to feeding in autumn and early winter. He strongly recommended en¬ 
silage, without which no dairy farm should be. He recommended cutting 
early the dirtiest crops by which means they both stored up food and cleaned 
the land. From personal experience he strongly recoinmeuded lucerne where 
ever It could be grown; It would supply an abundance of green fodder which 
would do much towards reducing troubles of the digestive organs, with which 
their stock were at present frequently affected. Land that had carried lucerne- 
for several years could then with advantage revert to cereal crops. He also 
commended maize and sorghum for dairy cattle. He was also satisfied that 
manuring grazing land would soon be generally adopted. Where land was 
thickly timbered the grass could be Improved, and its carrying capacity In¬ 
creased by a little judicious ringbarking. Harrowing grass land was a prac¬ 
tice that he could recommend when the land had become trodden down too 
firmly by constant grazing. He thought farmers would partake of a more 
rational diet if they grew their own vegetables, and thus ate more vegetable 
food. He thought that most of the slip-pan nels should give way to properly 
constructed gates. 

Mr. Green supported what had been said in reference to manuring grass 
lands. Mr. Summers also supported the same question. He quoted many 
Instances where the manures had proved a success during the present season. 
Where they had failed he attributed it to late application. Mr. Nieholls 
thought that timber should only be rung with great care; it is always neces~ 
sary to leave a sufficient amount of shelter, particularly in frosty districts. 
Mr. Jamieson, in reply, stated that he did not advocate the indiscriminate- 
cutting down of timber; oMy poor bad timber should be cut out where th* 
grass is deficient 
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APPLE GROWING. 

Mr. P. Prol>ert forwarded short paper on thte subject. He advised growers 
to work their trees for themselves. Put in cuttings of Northern Spy, Winter 
Magetin, or Irish Peach in May; they will root readily, and the varieties re¬ 
quired can be worked on the following year. If properly looked after the 
trees would be large enough to plant out the next season. When setting out 
the trees cut them hard back, and only allow three or four topmost shoots to 
grow. It takes two to plant a tree properly, one to hold the tree and the other 
to spread out the roots and pack with good soil. Do not plant too deeply; 
the crown roots should be close to the surface. A pot of water to each free 
when planted was very necessary. On their hill slopes plant about 15 <t. 
apart, as the soil is too poor to grow large trees. By planting early and 
summer pruning it was possible to get the young trees as far advanced in 
one season as is usually the caise in two under the ordinary system. Several 
members stated they found Northern Spy cuttings difficult to strike. Mr. 
Nicholls stated that at the typical orchard they rooted freely in a deep, moist, 
sandy soil. Sowing Northern Spy and Winter Magetin pips was suggested, 
but it was pointed out that the seedlings could not be depended upon *0 
blight proof. 

INTRODUCTION OF BANANAS. 

Mr. Vickers said that five years ago at the Conference at Cherry Gardens, 
he called attention to the danger of the introduction of the fruitfiy in bananas, 
but they were assured that the Department were taking all necessary pre¬ 
cautions. There was, however, a feeling of uneasiness among fruitgrowers 
on this point, and the receut. discovery of fruitfiy at Fremantle in bananas 
which were landed at Port Adelaide and then reshipped showed that, there 
was good reason for this feeling. He thought that the growers should more 
In the matter. Mr. Jamieson agreed that the danger was sufficiently manifest 
to warrant stringent measures to protect the fruitgrowing interests of South 
Australia. He moved:—“That this Conference strongly urges that the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture should look seriously into the matter of the importation 
•of bananas with a view to the efficient protection of the fruitgrowing indus¬ 
try.” Mr. Waters seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

WET AND LIGHT-WEIGHT CHAFF. 

Mr. V. Green referred to the practice of excessive damping of chaff to 
Increase the weight, and referred to instances where the chaff had gone musty 
after keeping it for a week. Mr. Jamieson admitted that the question was of 
importance to the honest merchant as well as to the buyer. Another point 
was that of light weight bags. Cliaffeutters were sometimes asked by certatn 
dealers to put a ton into 56 bags, Instead of the recognised quantity, viz., 6(1 
Naturally these men could undersell by Id. per bag the honest man, but aa 
purchasers would persist in buying the cheaper chaff the rogues flourished. 
The remedy lay in the hands of the buyers; do not purchase from any dealer 
who sells at any time wet chaff or light weight chaff. There were plenty of 
honest men in the trade who were entitled to fair support. Other members 
agreed with Mr. Jamieson. 

A comprehensive vote of thanks to those who had helped to make the Con* 
iterance a success was carried unanimously, and closed the proceedings. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Burra, September 19. 

Presellt—Messrs. Field (chair), McDonald, Needham, J. A. Arnold, and 
Harvey »Hon. Secretary). 

Annual Congress.—Mr. McDonald gave a brief report on Congress delibera¬ 
tions, and the Chairman referred to his visit to the Hoseworthy Agricultural 
College, pointing out that the experimental plots had failed owing to the 
deficiency in the rainfall. 


Llpson, September 13. 

Present—Messw. McCulhun (chair). Brougham. Provis. Thorpe, Carr, 
Brown, Wtehart, Barraud (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Lam pas in Horses.—Mr. Provis recommended lancing the gums and rubbing 
into them six: times, at intervals of two days, doses of common salt. [Care 
should be taken to give horses moist food after lancing.—Ed. ] 

Treatment of Harness.—Members thought that it was well to dress harness 
with Neatsfoot oil. Mr. Provis recommended to follow on the use of Neats- 
foot oil on a riding saddle by rubbing over the white of an egg. 

Shelter for Stock.—Mr. Brown read a paper on this subject. He considered 
that it was a matter of importance, and one which the farmers in the dis¬ 
trict have neglected. It was a mistake to destroy every acre of scrub in 
the paddocks; If a few clumps were left standing it would greatly, benefit 
stock by shelter in the winter and shade in the summer months. It is com¬ 
mon to see on the plains large paddocks fenced in without a hedge, tree, or 
bush of any kind; to keep stock in such places is, to say the least, cruel. The 
least that can be done Is to erect sheds of rough timber, which can easily be 
obtained in this district A better method, however, would be to gather all 
the stubble and stack in suitable places in the paddocks; in this case the 
stock could occasionally take some dean straw from the shed. 


One Tree Hill, September 26. 

Present—Messrs. Ifould (chair), Bowman, Smith, Thomas, and Clucas 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Cheese Making v. Butter Making.—After some discussion members came 
to the conclusion that under favourable conditions cheese making was more 
profitable than butter making. 

Dairying.—Members generally favoured the cress In preference to pure 
breeds. They recognised the difficulty of maintaining a continuity of 
quality. Favourable reference was made to the Shorthorn-Jersey cross. 
Special stress was laid on the absolute necessity of at all times possessing 
a pure* bred bull, whatever his breed. 


Port Billot, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. McLeod (chair), H. Welch, H. Vanned, and J. Brown 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Congress.-The Secretary reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. 

Private Separators.—Mr. Welch called attention to reports from London cor- 
respondents of the dally press in reference to the bad effect the use of 
private separators was having on the quality of butter exported from Aus¬ 
tralia. The damage was attributed to the fact that cream in varying degrees 
of ripeness was mixed together. 
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Inkerman, September 16. 

Present—Mosers. J. Simpson (chair), D. Fraser, It. Kennedy, C. H. Daniels, 
C. E. Daniel <Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

OoDgivss.- Delegates reported on proceeding® of Annual Congress. They 
were particularly impressed with Professor Towar’s address, and thought the 
Government had secured a worthy successor to Professor Lowrie. It was 
decided to dispense with postcard notices of meetings as far as possible, as 
suggested at the Officers’ Conference. 


Amy ton, September 16. 

Present—Messrs. Mills (chair), Kelly, Thomas, Gray, Gum, Hawke, Mul- 
lott (Hon. Secretary>, and one visitor. 

The Young Man on the Farm.—Mr. Gray read a paper on this subject. He said 
that it should lie the ami of every young man on the farm, whether he be the far- 
imer’s son or an ordinary labourer, to acquire at some time or other a farm of his own. 
He then proceeded to review what he conceived 1 should constitute national training to¬ 
wards that end. He laid stress on the importance of a good elementary education, 
and from this point of view he thought that the IState schools supplied all that 
was required. He thought, however, that every farmer’s son who was able to do so 
should endeavour to get a moie advanced form of training by attending the Agri¬ 
cultural College. He was afraid, however, that the outlay of £30 per year in this direc¬ 
tion was beyond the reach of many farmers’sons. On the other hand, he was certain that 
there are many persons who are well able to afford the cost of teaching, but who begrudg¬ 
ed the loss of their *ons* labour. He looked upon this policy as seffish and shortsighted. 
He was certain that farmers’ eons would benefit by a stay at the college, as the general 
education given there was of an exceedingly practical nature, as evidenced by the satis¬ 
factory balance sheet they were able to publish a short time ago. He thought, too, that 
the young fanners soon would be able to acquire in this institution a certain amount of 
polish, which they would not otherwise have had the opportunity o'f obtaining. When a 
school or college course had been completed it is more difficult to‘lay down hard and 
fast rules in reference to the subsequent treatment of the farmer’s son. Everything 
should be done to render country life as attractive to him as passable. Machinery and 
stock should be in good order, so that he may have a pride in working them, and work¬ 
ing hours should be of reasonable length. He thought that for manual labour eight 
hours a day were sufficient, excepting harvest time, when as much as 10 and 11 hours 
are frequently neccssaiy. For team work the hours may be longer, balanced by tbe 
comparative lightness of tbe work. His experience showed that horses should not be 
worked more than seven hours a day in the field, which means about 10 hours lor tbe 
driver, lie insisted on the absolute necessity of ascertaining the direction of the in- 
elirntions of the lads, but deprecated the practice of apprenticing a young rmnn reared 
on the farm to a special trade, and then expect him to take up farming in four or live 
years’ time. He thought the best practice consisted in bringing the son into commercial 
co-operation with the father at as early a date as possible. The son sbouMi lie given 
a certain amount of responsibility in the work from the very outset, so that he may 
gradually be fitted to occupy a more important position. He pointed out that some far- 
jmers thought they had an absolute claim on their sons’ labour* up to the age of 21. 
He leit certain that thi> was a mistake, which frequently drove awa.v the young men 
from rural pursuits. He thought it well that young men should be allowed reasonable 
wages as soon as they were able to earn them, and later to be taken into partner¬ 
ship with their father, thus giving them an interest in tbe farm, and making them work 
/with better heart. The farmer should discuss with his eon Ms plan®, and follow his 
suggestions whenever they appear to him as likely to prove advantageous. If the son 
showed any special business capacity he should be allowed to transact a certain 
amount of the business of the farm, so as to enable hint gradually to- acquire self-reliance 
and judgment. He was of opinion that if the fanners’ sons were treated on these lines 
they would acquire a likini for their work, and become well fitted to take the place 
of their parents, or to acquire new farms as time advances. He then proceeded to 
address some advice to young people living on the land. He was inclined to think that 
the numerous references that had been made to them at different times would tend to 
increase their self-importance. He hoped, therefore, that thev would understand that 
what has been add in reference to them has been with the Object of enabling them to 
lead a happy and independent life. He pointed out that the material and moral advan¬ 
tages of rural life, nnd /hat the young min should be able to put up with a few dis¬ 
advantages that occasionally attended it. Recreation was necessary, he mid, but 
should be only regarded as a means to an end. He was of the opinion that the hired 
farm labourer had also an opportunity of working himself up to the position of farmer. 
He thought that if he started at 15 or 16 he should be dble to save £28 per annum, and 
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•How £12 for dress and pocket money. In this way abouft £200 should be in the bank 
in about six or seven years, which would be sufficient to start him in a modest way. 
He eventually referred to the difficulty of securing suitable land in good agricultural 
areas. Hie north had failed, and the new lands to be opened up on the we&t coa^'t and 
at l*innaroo are under scrub, and were likely to prove expensive in clearing. He said 
that they could not afford to do any more experimenting after their experience in the 
north. They needed good land and a reliable rainfall. He feared that the repurchase 
system generally placed too high a price on the land, so that many of our settlers were 
seeking land in the other states and in South Africa. He expressed the hope tbit some 
of our landholders may prove sufficiently patriotic to let suitable settlers nave land on 
reasonable terms. 


Crystal Brook, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. R. Pavy (chair), W. and A. Hanilyn. Venning. P. Pavy, 
Davidson, Hutchisson, Weston, Meill, Dabinett, and Symons (Hon. Secretary;. 

Manure Plots.—The committee reported that the results had not hitherto 
proved satisfactory, largely owing to the dry season. 

Agricultural Show and College.—Mr. Venning reviewed briefly the question 
of agricultural shows, and gave some notes on his visit to the Roseworthy 
College, He pointed out that the main advantages to the farmer of local 
shows were the possibility of their becoming acquainted with various im¬ 
provements in implements. The careful examination of the stock was also 
of benefit to the thoughtful farmer. He thought that the prizes given for 
stock at the country shows were generally too small. The exhibits of farm 
produce had also their educational value. He referred eulogistically to the 
Compressed Fodder Company recently brought Into existence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Roseworthy. He commented on the poor appearance of the 
crops at the College and on the presence of puppy in the same crops. He 
thought that members should avoid introducing this weed into their 
district. 


RedhIII, September 24. 

Present—Mossrs. R. Scviour (chair), R. T. Nicholls, P. Steele. T. H. Torr. 
A. A. Robertson, A. E. Ladyman, F. Wheaton, L>. ldthgow. .7. X. T.ithgow 
(Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Congress.- The Secretary gave an interesting report on proceedings of 
Annual Congress, and of the visit to the Roaewnrthy College Farm. 

Stock at Roseworthy.—Members wished for information on the following 
points connected with sheep and pigs at the College Farm:—(a) In regard to 
lambs shown at the Adelaide Show, how many sheep to the acre were kept, 
and were they hand fed? (b) Are stud sheep for sale or hire bred at the 
College Farm? (c) Have the farm authorities good pigs for sale for breed¬ 
ing purposes; and, If so, at what prices? [(a) Sheep were not hand-fed, but 
no special record was kept of acreage, as the sheep are shifted from paddock 
to paddock, (b) Stud sheep for sale or hire are not reared at the College, 
(c) Berkshire pig® can be purchased from the College Farm at from £1 up¬ 
wards for suckers.—Ed.] 


Tatlara, September 20. 

Present— Messrs. W. E. Fisher (chair), ,T. Rankine, R. Penny. H. Hughes, 
C. H. Wiese, and T. Stanton (Hon. Secretary). 

Wild Poppy.—Mr. Fisher tabled specimen plant of wild poppy found grow¬ 
ing in his garden, and referred to the damage done to the crops around Ade¬ 
laide by this weed. Members considered it Important that farmers should 
keep a good lookout for poppies, and destroy the plants before they can 
seed. 

Congress.—The Chairman read Mr. Daniels' paper on “Robbers and Was¬ 
ters on the Farm,” and discussion ensued. Members agreed in the main with 
the writer of the paper. Discussion at next meeting to be on Mr. Trengove’s 
paper on “Harvesting Wheat Oops.” 
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Mount Bryan East, September 18. 

Present-Messrs. A. F. lYihlner (chair), T. Wilks, E. S. Wilks, J. H. Teddy, 
W. Bryce, B. Dunstnn, J. Honan (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Slice]i for Farmers.—Discussion took place on best breed of sheep for far¬ 
mers. The majority of members favoured the merino for this district 

Drilling in Seed.—Mr. Bryce stated that he had drilled in his wheat crop 
“zig-zag.” and only half the seed had germinated. He thought this due to 
the hind-drill banking up the other too much. Members wished to know 
whether members of other branches had any experience of the results of 
cross-drilling—I.e., drilling half the seed and manure in, and then drilling in 
the balance across the other. 

Poppies and Stink wort—Members wished to know if the wild poppy was of 
any use as food for stock—[No.—Ed.]—and whether stinkwort had proved 
injurious to stock. I If eaten in small quantities when young and sappy, no 
harm may result, but losses have occurred from derangement of the diges¬ 
tive organs caused by eating matured stinkwort, which is very coarse and 
fibrous.—Ed. 1 

Poisonous Shrub—Mr. Teddy tabled specimen of shrub which he believed to 
be poisonous. A cow was seen to eat part of the bush and almost imme¬ 
diately she had n tit. rolled about in great agony, and died shortly afterwards. 
[Specimen forwarded is Plttosponim phillyraeoides, which has always been 
regarded by stockmen as a very valuable standby for stock. In seasons of 
drought this bush is largely utilised for feeding sheep and cattle.—Ed.] 


Rich man’s Creek, September 22. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (chair), A. Knauerhaee, J. H. Lehmann, F. 
Mattner, .1. A. Knox, .1. J. Searle, J. M. Kettly, P. J. O’Donohue, J. McSkim- 
ming, A. Nicholson, J. J. Hebert, J. McColl (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Congress.—The Hon. Secretary reported on proceeding® of Annual OongTess, 
and referred socially to Professor Towards address, and to papers on “Har¬ 
vesting Wheat Crops,” and “Robbers and Wasters on the Faran.” 

Rainfall and Wheat Yields.—Discussion was continued on paper read at 
previous meeting by Mr. McColl. Mr. O’Donohue had averaged only 4 bushels 
per acre over a period of 25 years, but his rainfall was considerably under 
that recorded by Mr. McColl. Mr. Mattner stated that his average farm crops 
on the plains during six years was only 2 bushels. Other members thought 
the difference in the yields recorded by Messrs. McColl and the average for 
the district was mainly due to the difference in the rainfall, but Mr. Lehmann 
thought that Messrs. McColl’s methods of working the land should receive 
some of the credit* lie had often noticed on land adjoining Messrs. McCall’® 
that the returns were not equal to theirs. 

Stock Complaints.—Mr. Lehmann tabled the following recipes, which he 
had tested and proved satisfactory:—To make carbolic salve dissolve 4 oz. 
beeswax and mix with a large bottle of salad oil; then add 1} teaspoonfuls of 
carbolic acid, mixing thoroughly. For rheumatism take half a pint of vinegar, 
quarter pint turps, 1 oz. rock camphor, X oz. spirits of wine, and 3 tablespoon¬ 
fuls of mustard. Mix all together and shake well before using. 


Forster, September 27. 

Present—Messrs. W. Johns (chair), A Johns, F. John®, S. Retallack, F. 
Fowl'll, and J. John® (Hon. Secretary). 

‘ Poultry.—A discussion took place on keeping of poultry. The majority of 
the members favoured the Minorca and Leghorn breeds for laying purposes. 
Boiled hay chaff mixed with grain or soft food was recommended as an aid 
to digestion. 
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Rhine Villa, September 13. 

Present—Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair), H. W. Payne, \V. Farey, W. T. Vlgax, 
and J. Vlgar (Hon. Secretary). 

rtillsatlon of Dry Country.—Mr. Farey read a paj>er on the utilisation 
•of land outside Go.vder’s line of rainfall to the following effect:— 

When we see a gathering of the rising generation, we cannot help wondering wh. j ie 
we are going to settle them in this State, or whether we are rearing them ior the 
benefit of the neighbouring States. There i» a vast tract of country m South 
Australia where the rainfall averages from 5 in. to 10 in. ]>er annum, and tlie ques¬ 
tion is, how shall this land be dealt with. The experience of the pant lias proved 
this class oi country to be unsuitable for wheat growing., Settlers have, with the 
help of the Government and a generous public, held on year after year of drought 
ill the hope of better seasons, which, however, have not come. The mic^Uon now 
must be faced, as we cannot go on any longer as we have been going. It is difficult 
to altogether exclude politics in discussing this matter, as the Government i» in 
most cases the landlord. The Land Act. of la«t year shoved that the Government 
were beginning to realise the requirements of the case. He agreed with Mr. Hahn, 
■^f Morgan Branch, that the blocks should be from 20 to 40 square miles in area, 
and the rent 5/ per mile. Some parts will not carry more than one large beast to 
'M acres. Heavy stocking in the past ha# been a great mistake, and now the dingo 
is so troublesome that in much »of the country sheep cannot be kept with safety. 
Cattle will do better, as they do not eat down so closely, and will also eat the taller 
bushes* if tne rabbits are kept down and the land judiciously grazed with cattle 
trie bushes will recover. Sheep may do all right in the hilly country where it is tree 
from dogs. The land should not be cut up into too small paddocks. The holders 
should, however, be compelled to fence their lands. There should be as few Go¬ 
vernment roads a a possible through the blocks, and on these, gates should be 
permitted, to save exj>en«e in fencing. Water is of the utmost importance. Where 
A iiin * )e by sinking the expenditure is warranted. Dams should be 

made where there is good catchment and holding ground. A few good concrete tanks 
will pav. Has experience was that with a 6 in. rainfall he could conserve water for 
as much stock as the laud will carry. It may i«ay to grow a little hay if good early 
rains are experienced; but wheat and hay should only be regarded as chance ciops, 
to be grown when conditions were favourable. Much of t/he land that was other¬ 
wise of little value could, if let cheaply, be profitably occupied as a winter run by 
those having land in the hills. 


Mundoora, September 19. 

Present—Messrs. R. Harris (chair), J. Blake, W. J. Shearer, D. Owens. C. 
H. Button, F. X. Beck, J. P. Angley, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Secretary). 

Congress. —Delegates rejanted on proceedings of Annual Congress with 
which they were well pleased. They thought, however, if the delegates would 
make themselves acquainted with the rules of debate time would be saved and 
more knowledge disseminated. Dealing with this point, the following reso¬ 
lution was carried:—“This Branch would recommend delegates attending the 
Congress to kindly consider the duty they owe to the Chairman, and to study 
the rules of debate, members believing that if this were done, more good 
would result from the Congress meetings*.*’ 


Bute, September .15. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Brideson (chair), A. Cousins, A. Schroeter, 8. Tren- 
gove, E. Ehsary* M. Stevens, D. McEvoy, and W. Sharman. 

Congress.—Delegates rei>orted on proceedings of Annual Congress, and dis¬ 
cussion took place on some of the papers read. Mr, Schroeter doubted whether 
it was possible to start harvesting with a binder much earlier than with the 
stripper, as after the wheat had reached the dough stage it ripened very 
quickly. Delegates were much disappointed at. the crops on Roseworthy Col¬ 
lege Farm, the presence of poppy and other weeds being commented on. The 
horse stock were considered good, but judging from the condition of the cribs 
they appeared to be given enough food at once to last all day. Cattle, sheep, 
and pigs were* also well spoken of. 
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Elbow Hill, September 17. 

Present—Messrs. F. J. Brooks (chair), C. G. Ward, H. Dunn, W. Ward, J. 
Rlien, W. Robertson, W. Tynan, S. Pike, J. Wake, J. Harvey, W. Spence, 
j. Ward. A. Glazbrook, G. Dunn (Hon. Secretary), and 10 visitors. 

Dairy rows.—Mr. C. G. Ward read a paper on the Best Dairy Cow for this 
district. He considered the Ayrshire or Jersey strains best, as they will pro¬ 
duce the most butter on the least amount of feed. It was true that the 
Shorthorns would produce more beef—probably 1$ cwt. more at three years— 
but this extra return would not compensate for the difference in the milk 
yield. According to reliable American records four average Shorthorns will 
consume as much food as five Jerseys, and the latter would produce more 
butter than the former. On a vote being taken seven members favoured 
tlxe Jersey and five for the Shorthorn-Jersey cross. * 

Farming.—Mr. Robertson read a paper on improved methods of farming. 
Taking a farm of 800 acres as a basis, he would divide this into 200-acre 
paddocks, crop only fallow and each paddock once in four years. This would 
give 200 acres each year, which if well prepared and manured with say 56 lb. 
of super per acre would in most seasons produce a satisfactory return. After 
reaping, the stubble should not be burnt off as it will come in very handy 
for stock, and when the season opens there will soon be good early feed here. 
They could not depend on wheat growing alone, but by this method they could 
combine grazing and wheat growing with satisfactory results. Treated in 
this w ay the land will always remain in good heart, the carrying capacity will 
gradually improve, and it will be possible to keep the w r toeat free from rub¬ 
bish. This paper w r as well discussed. There was considerable difference of 
opinion as to the best time to fallow'. The Chairman introduced discussion 
on lessons from the Drought. 


Angaston, September 27. 

Present—Messrs. W. Sibley (chair), J. H. Snell, J. Heggie, R. Player, F. 
Thorne, A. Friend, P. Radford. J. Vaughan, F. Salter, A. Sibley, and E. S. 
Matthew's (Hon. Secretary). 

Congress—Mr. Matthews reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. 
Conference.-The Secretary reported that most of the Branches to whom 
he had written in connection with the forthcoming Conference on November 
5 and 6 had promised to send delegates. Committees were appointed to make 
necessary arrangements for the Conference. 


Hartley, September 19. 

Present—Messrs. W. Klenke (chair), W. Kutzer, T. Jaenach, jun., W. Brook,. 
0. Stanton, B. Wundersitz, J. Jaensch, H. Reimers, A Stein (Hon. Secretary), 
and two visitors. 

Manures for Wheat.—Discussion took place on the best manure to use 
in this district. Various brands of mineral super as well as bone super 
have given good results in this locality, and where tried side by side there 
has been little or no difference in the growth of the crop. The supers were 
generally most profitable on sandy soils, while Thomas Phosphate should 
only be applied to clay or heavy land. Mr. Klenke thought that If they 
continued to use super year after year on the same land they would soon 
impoverish the soil; to avoid this he advocated spelling and fallowing occa¬ 
sionally. Several members suggested the use of complete manure. Mr. 
Wundersitz had tried a dressing of stable manure before ploughing, and 
then super drilled in with the seed. He got a very heavy crop and a splendid 
growth of grass the following year. He believed this method would in the 
end prove most satisfactory in this district. Mr. Brook tabled samples 
or wheat from manured and unmanured plots. The former were s+*oag 
and healthy, averaging six stools to the plant, while the unmanured plants 
were less than half as tan and averaged only three stools. * 
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Dowllngville, September 19. 

Present—Messrs. T. IllniiH) (chair), H. A. Montgomery. ,T. Phelps. W. T. 
Holland, T. Kenny, J. T. Whittaker, F. Lock, (Hon. Secretary ). and one visl 
tor. 

Harvesting Wheat Crops.—/Discussion took place at previous meeting on 
paper by Air. Alontgomery on Waste of Wealth. The use of the header came 
in for much criticism, Mr. Whittaker said the header wasted too much grain. 
Mr. Phelps considered the extra expense involved in the use of the binder 
and header too great a tax on most farmers; the binder also removed too 
much of the natural feed from the paddock. Mr. lllman referred to heavy 
losses occasionally experienced through the ripe grain shaking out before 
they could reap it. 

Drifting Fallow.-—Air. Whittaker read a paper dealing with the drifting of 
fallowed land in this locality. He suggested that farmers should not be 
allowed to fallow the land within several chains of all Government roads. 
If these strips of land were left unbroken they would to a great extent 
check the drift on to the roads. The obstruction to traffic was a serious mat¬ 
ter. Sheaoaks might be planted on these strips of land; they would assist in 
stopping the drift and when grown would provide good summer fodder for 
stock. Air. Montgomery considered the suggestion unworkable. Air. Phelps 
advised keeping the sheep off the fallow when dry; the best time to put them 
< . to eat the weeds was after a shower. With a return of moister seasons 
he thought there would l>e less trouble with the fallows drifting. 


Hahndorf, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. D. J. Byard (chair), H. Spoehr, C. Bom, F. II. Sonne- 
mann, and 1*. Schuliert (Hon. Secretary). 

Spraying for Codiin Moth.—On September G Messrs. A. W. Pobbie & Co. 
gave a demonstration in the spraying of fruit trees at Hahndorf, there being 
ever 30 persons present. Members were very favourably impressed with the 
thoroughness of the work done, and as a result several growers have pur¬ 
chased pumps with the intention of giving the arsenical sprays a fair trial. 


My lor, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. Smith (chair), C. Neilson, T. G. Oinn, E. J. Oinn, T. J. 
Mundy, AV. Bradley, AV. J. Narroway, W. H. Hughes, W. G. Clough (Hon, 
Secretaiy), and two v'sitoro. 

Duck Breeding—Air. W. II. Hughes read a paper on this subject, to the 
following effect:— 

Twelve months ego I reed a paper on this subject, and on that occasion promised to 
-report again after another year's experience. I still hold that the keeping of 
ducks for egg production for sale will not pay us under ordinary conditions, but 
when we remember that eight Rouen or Pekin-Aylesbury duck eggs will weigh Ii 
lb., or half as much again as the same number of fowl's eggs, or runner duck eggs, 
it will be admitted that it will pay to keep a few birds for our own use. From 
June to December my nine ducks laid 1,090 eggs, or an average of 121 eggs each. 
For table purpose I find I can grow them to 6 id. weight in 10 weeks, and although 
full of pin feathers, they give general satisfaction, and meet with ready sale at 4/6 
per pair; in fact, there seems an almost unlimited market for such birds. I feed 
on the lines laid down in previous paper, using, however, crushed shells in winter 
instead of old mortal*, as the latter gets eodden with very little wet. A careful 
account cf w!l the food consumed was kept, and I find -it coats me 3/ per pair to 
produce ducklings 10 weeks old on last season's prices. With wheat at 5/ to 5/3, 
and bran and pollard at 1/9 per bushel, however, the cost comes to 4/4, leaving,a 
net profit of only 2d. per pair The ding is, I consider, of value sufficient to pay 
for the labour entailed in attending to the birds. While *be price of meat and feed 
stuff is very high, there has been very little rise in the price of poultry, hence the 
-small profit shown. After 10 weeks, a duckling does not grow anything like so 
rapidly in proportion to the food consumed. They put on weight quicker from 
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eight weeks, up to 10 weeks than at any other time. The Rouen ducklings sell just 
as readily at Pekins, and as they are hardier, 1 am crossing them with my Pekin- 
Aylesbun strains. These are laying better than last year, as although they com¬ 
menced three weeks later ? they have already passed last year’s record to same 
date. Nme ducks have laid in all 462 eggs since July 10, giving an average of over 
51 each in 72 days. 1 have given ut> the incubator, as 1 failed to get satisfactory 
results, and it was difficult to get a ten to take to incubated ducklings. 

Mr. Xeilson said clucks would pay all right If most of the feed was grown 
on rm*ir holdings, ois it should be. Field peas would prove very useful. Some* 
of the members found peas did not give such good results hero as In other 
parts <>f the hills, but it was generally thought, if properly manured, they 
would do all right. Mr. Xeilson agreed with Mr. Hughes that if well fed and 
attended to it would pay to breed ducklings for sale when eight to ten weeks 
old. 

Greasy Heels.—In reply to questions as to remedy fen* greasy heels In horse*,, 
bathing with softeoap and water was recommended. [Give a few bran 
mashes to loosen the bowels; wash the heels daily with softsoap and warm 
water, taking care to dry thoroughly with a soft cloth. A little carbolic oil 
may be nsed w l th advantage. Give the animal a spell, if possible.—Ed.] 


Norton’s Summit, September 13. 

Present -Messrs. J. Cowling (chair), J. Hank, A. Smith, H. Horsnell, C. 
Bishop, F. Pollard, and W. H. Osborne (Hon. Secretary). 

Work of Branch.—Mr. Cowling was elected Chairman for ensuing year. 
It was decided to meet on the Friday before each full moon, and to strike off 
the roll any member absent from two consecutive meetings without apology. 
Nominations to All vacancies in the membership roll were made, and the 
Chairman appealed to members to improve the usefulness of meetings by 
attending regularly and taking part in the work. It was decided to make an 
annual levy of 2/6 per member to meet current expenses. 


Caltowle, September 16. 

Present—Messrs. N. K. Hewett (chair), S. Wenham, L. Graham, A. Kerr, 
J. Potter, J. Neale, J. MeCallum, J. Leahy, G. Petatz, F. Lehmann (Hon. Secre¬ 
tary), and three visitors. 

Congress.—Delegates to Annual Congress reported on proceedings. Mr. 
Kerr thought Professor Towar touched a most important point when referring 
to the prices charged here for American implements. The farmers should com- 
bine, and see whether they could reduce the prices considerably. He also 
referred to the question of ploughing under green feed; under their conditions- 
it was better to fallow as early as possible without waiting for the grass to. 
grow. Some of the members did not agree with the method of harvesting 
advocated by Mr, Trexigove, of Bute, in his paper. 


Arthurton, September 18* 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hawke (chair), W. E. Hawke, J. B. Rowe, J. Pear* 
son, M. Haddock, S. T, Lamshed, W. Short, and C. L. Palm (Hon. Secretary). 

, Field Trials.—Members favoured holding field trials of implements and, 
shows of stock at Paskeville and Bute alternately. 

Congress.—Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and ex¬ 
pressed pleasure at Professor Toward address. They thought the Depart¬ 
ment had secured a gentleman well fitted for the position of Principal of 
the Agricultural College. * 

Rainfall. -Recorded at Tiparra.—For August, 1.10 ton; September (up to 
18th), 0.98 in.; for year (to date), 10.89 in. At Winulta the records were:—0.89 
ha. for August, 0J90 in, for September, and a total of 10.58 In. 
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Nar&coorte, September 9. 

Present— Messrs. S. Schinckel (chair), F. Welcome, P. Anderson, G. Wardle, 
J. B. Bennett, A. Caldwell, and W. A. Terry (Hon. Secretary). 

Utilisation of Land.—Considerable discussion took place on the division of 
the Narracoorte Kstate, and the use to which the land could l>e put. 

Fawn Bookkeeping.—Mr. Terry gave an interesting demonstration with 
the aid of a blackboard of a. system of bookkeeping suitable for farmers. 
It was important that fanners should keep proper accounts, and be able tu 
tell where they were making profits and w lie re were the losses. Careful 
bookkeeping would tend to make the farmer get the best value from his work, 
and showed where it was necessary to improve his practice. 

Ploughing.—Mr. Sehiuckel said in report of previous meeting he was made 
to say that every plough should have a stumpjump attachment. Wlnit he said 
was that they should have a subsoiler attached on the sttimpjump principle. 


Tanunda, September 18. 

Present—Messrs. Walden < chair), Graetz, Trimmer, and Heinemann (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Native Birds.—Members complained of the wholesale destruction of use¬ 
ful birds. They thought the subject should be kept more prominently before 
the public, and that special attention should be given to it in the public 
schools, as they felt that schoolboys were the main culprits. 

Pollen!sation of Pear Flowers.—Mr. II<*im j mann read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. pointing out that certain varieties of ]tears were self-fertile whilst others 
were self-sterile. In conclusion, lie recommended that :is a rule orchards of 
mixed varieties should 1 m» planted, excepting where experience had shown 
that the varieties grown were perfectly self-fertile. When large blocks 
of one variety, after blossoming well for several years, failed to produce any 
fruit it is more than probable that this difficulty is due to the want of cross- 
polIonisation. Under the circumstances he recommended grafting in other 
varieties to supply foreign pollen. He strongly recommended to encourage the 
presence of bees In pear orchards, so .as to ensure cross-fertilisation. 

Paris Green and Godlin Moth.—Mr. Heinemann recommended the use of 
Paris Green, at the rate of 1 IT), mixed in 150 gallons of water, for treatment 
against, codlin .moth. He recommended the use of an amount of lime equal 
In weight to the Paris Green used. He thought that the large trees should not 
absorb more than 3 to 7 gallons of the mixture. The first spraying should be 
given a week within the falling of the blossoms; the second treatment just 
before? the fruit turns down on the stem. 


Cawler River, September 19. 

Present—Messrs. Badman (chair), H. and F. Roediger, Hillier, Barrett, Day, 
Parker, Dawkins, Badcock, Winckol, Leak, and Bray (Hon. Secretary), and 
two visitors. 

Selection of Wheat—Mr. C. Leak read a paper advocating selection as a 
means of improving our wheat sample. New varieties should be sown first 
in small lots, so as to test their suitability to the district. He recommended 
the grading of the seed wheat so that none but plump grains should be sown. 
He preferred passing seed wheat through the header, as his experience had 
shovrn him that many grains were injured by the stripper. He thought that 
every farmer should seek to improve his seed by selecting systematically the 
finest heads In his crop. > He also discussed the much, vexed question of the 
standard bushel. After some discussion the following resolution w>us unani¬ 
mously adopted:—“That this Bureau .favours the use of the Imperial mea¬ 
sure In testing the weight of wheat, and invitee the co-operation of other 
Branches in agitating for this reform. 

Angaston Conference.—MA. Bray, H, Roediger, and A. M. Dawkins 
were appointed delegates to the Angastoa Conference. 
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Golden Grove« September 18. 

Present- -Messrs. R. Smith (chain. T. C. MePhariin. J. Ross. S. Milne, J. 
Woodliead. C. Angove, .T. Kaw'lins. F. Ruder, A. Harper, J. R. Coles (Hon. 
Secretary), and one visited’. 

Long Feed for Horses.—Mr. Rosh referred to statement at Congress by Mr. 
A. L. McEwin that long hay was to he preferred to chaff for feeding horses. 
His experience was tne reverse: more work can be got out of horses fed on 
chaff than on hay, and as far as health of stock was concerned there was 
nothing to choose betwee?i the two. 

Licensing of Stallions,—Mr. Ross initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
contended that the proposal would not in any way result in the improvement 
of horse stock, but would simply add to the expense of the breeder 4 and 
would prevent many poor men from breeding horses. It was purely imagina¬ 
tion to say that our draught stock were deteriorating. No competent vet¬ 
erinary could certify that any horse was fruitful and capable of getting 
sound stock. Most of the defects in horses could be traced to the dams, and 
very often the breeder was himself to blame If the foals are not good. Mr, 
MePhariin pointed out that while the defects in a mare could onHy be tran¬ 
smitted to a few foals, with the horse these bad influences were far-reaching. 
Mr. Angove agreed: like begets like, and w T hile a good horse could be reason¬ 
ably expected to throw' good stock, it w as out of the question to expect the 
progeny of an unsound or inferior horse to lie different to their sire In these 
respects. Mr. Milne opposed the proposed licence, and considered that, farm 
horses were quite as good now as formerly. The horses they used 30 years 
ago were heavier than they needed now, but the class of horse now bred was 
more active. If there wms to be. provision for examination of stallions why 
should not the mare be also examined. Members wore about equally divided 
on the proposal for licensing of stallions. 


Kan man too, September 17. 

Pr^ent—Messrs. W. G. Mills (chair). F. Hair, E. Downing, R. H. Downing, 
and J. Downing (Hon. Secretary). 

Wheat Experiments.—Mr. Hair reported that he had 12 acres sown with 
Ranjit wheat, the produce from a few' seeds received from the Bureau three 
years ago. The crop was promising w T elI, and as far as his experience went 
be considered that it was well suited to the district. Mr. Hair also reported 
on experiments with different quantities of super, used with wheat; w r here 
he applied it at the rate of 12<> lb. per acre the crop w r as several inches higher 
than where only 100 lb. per acre had been used. 


Holder, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. Rowe (chain, .T. Jones, S. Pickering, F. Starr, E. 
Jacwhke, .T. Rossiter, H. Wizard, W. J. Green, F. G, Roger®, W. Tuck, C. H. 
Perry, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Congress.—Delegates retorted on proceedings of Annual Congress, with 
special reference to Mr. Trengove’s paper on “Harvesting Wheat Crops.” 
They also were greatly taken w ith the compressed fodder exhibited at the 
Adelaide Show. 


Petersburg, September 20. 

Present-Messrs. Cadzow (chair), Bottrill, Earle, Smallaeombe, BambelL and 
Wilson (Hon. Secretary!. 

Business,—Mr. Bottom read a paper on Congress, and visit to the Rose¬ 
worthy Agricultural College. 
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Wlllunga, October 4. 

Present—Messrs. T. Pen gel ley (chair), ,7. Binny. J. Valentine, J. A. Hughes, 
A. Slade, J. Malpas. W. J. Binney, J. Kernick, H. Richards, T. Atkinson, and 
£3. M. Slade (Hon. Secretary). 

Business.—Various papers read at Congress were discussed. 


Menlnffie, October II. 

Present—Messrs Linn (chain, Ayres, Williams, Myren, May, Botten, Tiller, 
and Hacket (Hon. Secretary). 

Business.-31 r. May tabled samples of barley and rye which were consi¬ 
dered very creditable for the district. The rye was sown in April, and now 
measured 0 ft. 4 in.; a second growth where portion of the crop was cut 
measured 4 ft. 8 in. 


Booleroo Centre, October 13. 

Present- Messrs. Not tie f chain. Steven. Parsons. Sargent, Brooke, Clack. 
McMartin iHou. Secretary>, and four visitors. 

Haymaking.- Mr. Sargent read an interesting paper on various matters 
connected with haymaking:— 

He said that the best time to cut hay was when the wheat had done lowering. If, 
however, he had a light crop he preferred cutting it a bit nper. He thought it was a 
mistake to wait until the grain had formed m the ear. The grain developed at th€ 
expense of the straw. He knew that it was a general practice heie to <ut Inn- too late. 
Hay cut early wa-s however, far better for the horse*;, and if at time* it were not found 
to be sufficiently rich some bran or crushed wheat oi oat> could easily be fed with it. 
Hay should be stooked 1 as soon as po^ible after it has been cut. so hf» to avoid bleach¬ 
ing. He also found that the oat gr/mi« fell into the middle of the sheaves nhen this 
was (lone, instead of falling on the ground, as is the case when the sheaves lie about 
too long. He leckoned that 12 to 20 sheaves were enough for a stock. 1 he\ protected 
the hey better from the rain than huger ones. Stacking should not be started before 
a fortnight after cutting; otherwise the hay is likely to heat in the Mack. He preferred 
tanking two or three small stacks to one large one. If you have one large stack, and 
have your harvesting operations mteriered vvitli by rain, you are frequently thrown out 
of work for over a week, whereas if you budd small stacks you can Mart another one 
whilst the first one is drying. He thought it was a mistake to feed horses on hav chaff 
alone, and he strongly recommended the u-e of long hay. He preferred the hollow 
ntrawed wheats for hay to the solid straw. lie indicated a simple way for estimating 
the amount of hav standing in the field. Put an even number of sheaves into the stooks, 
end then weigh half e dozen average stooks and from the remits you can easily arrive 
approximately at the amount of hay on the ground. 

Some discussion followed this paper. Most members agreeing with Mr. Sar¬ 
gent’s views on the matter. Some, however, preferred feeding their horses 
on hay that had reached a more advanced stage, particularly In the case 
of oaten hay, which was very bitter in the green stage. 


Mllllcent, October 2. 

Present—-Messrs. S. .T. Stuckey (chair). H. F. Holzgrefe, H. A. Stewart, B. 
Varcoe, H. Oberlaiuler, A. E. J. Hutchesson, A. MoRostie, and B. Crouch. 

Grass Manuring.—Mr. Stewart reported having drilled one cwt. per acre of 
super on grass land and was satisfied that the improvement in the grass, 
which was very marked, woufld more than recompense him for the outlay. 

Dehorning Cattle.—Mr. Holzgrefe reported that he found this operation 
made the bull much quieter and' put a stop to his fence breaking. Mr. Stewart 
said that since the Holstein bull belonging to the Bureau had been deprived 
or ms horns he was much quieter than formerly. 
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Lucindale, October II. 

Present—Messrs. Feuerheerdt (chair), Carmeichal, Robson, Matheson, Taven- 
dei*. and Dutton (Hon. Secretary). 

Business.—Purely formal business was transacted. Mr. Tavender reported 
that *it* experiments of tlie manuring of grass lands had not hitherto proved 
satisfactory, as there was practically no difference between the manured and 
unmanurcd plots. He attributed this to the fact that the manure was sown 
rather late, at the end of July, and that no heavy rains had fallen since. 


Yankalilla, October 3. 

Present—Messrs. Grundy (chair). Dennis, Crawford. Heggarton, Newbold, 
Gardner. MacMillan (lion. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Mixed Farming.—Mr. Dennis reported having obtained a tliree-ton yield 
from a plot dressed with lime and farmyard manure, whilst ordinary land 
only yielded half a ton. He recommended rotation of crops—for instance, 
peas, oats, wheat. He also recommended a more general cultivation of sun¬ 
flowers. 


Burra, October 10. 

Present—Messrs. Field (chair), Needham, Flower, Scott, and Harvey (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Disease in Cattle.-Mr. Needham attributed the recent losses of cattle at 
Spalding and Iron Mine to impaction and paralysis. He thought that this 
was brought about by the poor quality of the herbage. He recommended 
farmers to drench their cattle occasionally and at regular intervals. 


Paskevflle, October II. 

Prcisent—Messrs. Goodall (chair), J. and S. Price, Pontifex, Koch, Wehr, 
Palm, Meier, Curnow, Norris. Hamilton. O'Grady (Hon. Secretary), and 
several visitors. 

Working Fallows.—A discussion took place on the advantages of plough¬ 
ing fallows as opposed to the usual scarifying and harrowing. Members 
did not appear to have acquired much practical experience in the matter. 
Some Mere able to quote experiments in which ploughed fallows gave better 
yields than where the land, had simplly been scarifled. The impression appeared 
to prevail that in such matters one must be guided by circumstances. In 
certain oases a second ploughing may give useful results, but generally speak¬ 
ing tlu» ordinary practice* Is most economical and effective. 

Salting Hay.—The experience of various members tended to show that 
the salting of hay in the stack Is a beneficial practice. The practice advo¬ 
cated Mias to dissolve the salt in water and moistening the sheaves as the 
stack Mas being built. 


Port Broughton, October 13. 

Present—Messrs. Pattingale (chair), Dolling, Button. Harford, Tonkin, Bates, 
Dennis, Excell, Gardiner. Dolby. ami Barclay (Hon. Secretary). 

Congress.—Mr. Tonkin reported on Ills visit to the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College, and reviewed the condition of the crops there. 

Melon Pest—Members reimrted that melons, marrows, and similar plants 
were attacked by an insect resembling, a small spider, which appears to suck 
the- sap, and destroy the plants. Inaectibane and tobacco water have been 
used without result. [Unless specimens of the Insect are sent for Identifica¬ 
tion, it is impossible to advise treatment—Ed.] 
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Quorn, October 18. 

Present—Messrs. Thompson (chain, Howe, Horde. Cook. Brewster. Walker, 
Noll (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Congress.—The Chairman gave a lengthy and interesting report on the 
proceedings of the Annual Congress. 

Annual Rej>ort.—The annual report furnished by the lion. Secretary, showed? 
that nine meetings were held during the year, with an average attendance of 
over eight members out of 11 on the roll. Seven papers were read, and good 
discussions on each took place. There was a balance iu hand of £1 19/9, on 
“Contingent Fund.” The officers were thanked for their services, and 
re-elected. It was decided that a list of dates of meetings for the year should be 
issued to each member. 


Kingston, October 4. 

Present—Messrs. Pinches (chair). Goode, McCulloch, Flint, Clarke. Pinkerton, 
Bird. Fraser, McBain, Wight (Hon. Secretary), and four visitors. 

Rape.- Mr. Goode .stilted that he had rape three feet high, which he did 
not know what to do with, as the sheep would not eat it. He was recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Pinkerton to feed it down with crossbred wethers, and dry 
sheep instead of ewes and lambs. Other members thought that he should 
leave the sheep there until they ate it. Mr. Goode was afraid that his 
sheep would suffer from such treatment,. Mr. Wight recommended converting 
It into ensilage. 

Ornamental Tree Planting.—Mr. Clarke read a paper ou his experience in 
this matter: he had planted blue, red, sugar, and yate gums, elms, cypress 
trees, tamarisks, and pines, and latterly s .me broadleaf wattle. His exp ’reuce 
went to prove that these trees did trot succeed except iu some sheltered position, 
or where artificial protection was afforded them. 

Disease in Pigs.—Mr. Pinkerton lost 24 pigs about two months old. during 
the last eight weeks. He found that they became more or less paralysed in 
the hind quarters, and die in from one to six weeks. Other members had 
experienced similar difficulties. | Sufficient particulars not given to show cause 
of trouble. Members would do well, however, to compare symptoms with 
those described in Journal of Agriculture for August. 1900. page 81.—Kd.] 


Kapunda, October 4. 

Present— Messrs. Teagle (chair), O’Oea. Weekert, Kerin. Flavol. Correil, 
Hnlthouse, Morris, Pascoe, and Harris (Hon. Secretary). 

Congress.—Delegates reported on the proceedings of the Animal Cougress, 
and considered the discussions were instructive. On the matter of breeding of 
horses, Mr. Holtliouse favoured a tax on stallions. 

Standard Sample of Wheat.—Mr. Teagle considered the system of docking 
was very unfair. Mr. Oorrell thought that all wheat should be cleaned up to* 
the standard, and anything over should be paid extra for. 


Orroroo, October 17. 

Present—Messrs. Copley (chair), Matthews, Harding, Lillecrapp, Roberts, 
Moody, and Tapseott (Hon. Secretary). 

Feed for Stock.—Discussion took place on the keeping alive of farm stock 
until rain falls, and there is green feed. The prospects in this district are ex¬ 
ceptionally poor owing to the absence of rain, and most of the stock is already 
on the move southward far feed, and what are left will have to be shifted. 
It was generally agreed that each one would have to do the beet he could In 
the present circumstances to secure food for his stock. 
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Brlnkworth, October 17. 

Present—Messrs. MeEwin (chain. Jericho, Ottens, W. & H. Welke, Evert tt, 
tVoolridge. Shepherd, Morrison. Stott (Hon. Secretary) and two visitors. 

Conference of Northern Yorfee's Peninsula Branches.—It was decided to 
hold this Conference on the second Wednesday of February next. 

(dngress.—Discussion on report by delegates at September meeting was 
brought forward. With reference to Mr. Trengove’s paper on Harvesting 
Wheat Crops, Mr. Jericho questioned the price of straw at £2 per ton as 
exceptional seasons only brought that price. Mr. Morrison considered the 
paper as extreme in many ways. The prices quoted in some cases wer<£ too 
high, and others too low. Members agreed that the condition of the seasons 
idler everything. I The pai>er in question distinctly states that the figures 
apply to the special circumstances of last year. As a matter of fact the straw 
was valued at £2 per ton. while at various times since last- harvest up to 
£3 10/ per ton could have been obtained.—Ed.J 


Port Lincoln, October 17. 

Present-Messrs* La hll aw (chair), Bruce, Sullivan, Barraud, and ICinmcnt. 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Show.—As the harvest prospects were generally poor, it was decided to allow 
the matter of the Show to stand over. 

Rolling and Harrowing.—Members decided to act on the advice of Professor 
Towar to roll and harrow on the same evening after ploughing. 

Butter Factory.— The Secretary was instructed to obtain all information 
concerning.the expense, Ac., connected with proposal to start a butter factory 

in this district 


Wandearah, October 4. 

Present—Messrs. Robertson (chair), Roberts, Stanley, Fuller, Munday, 
Hallida.v. Eagle. Hall, and Birks (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Improvement of Draught Stock.—The Chairman drew attention to deterio¬ 
ration of draught stock in South Australia. He attributed 4t to the inferior 
class of brood mares kept on farms, and to the use of second rate entires that 
travelled the district, in search of money, and not of foals. He suggested that 
the difficulty might be overcome by adopting the co-operative principle. Far¬ 
mers of definite districts should combine together and purcha<se first-class 
draught stallions, to be available for all those subscribing towards the 
purchase. After some discussion, members accepted Mr. Robertson's sug¬ 
gestion by a formal vote. 

Officers’ Conference.—Suggestions at the Officers’ Conference were discussed 
and generally approved of. 


One Tree Hill, October 17. 

I*ieH»iit—Messrs. Ifotild (chair), Barritt, Blackham, G. Bownmn, Flower, 
W. Kelly, and Clucas (Hon. Secretary). 

Annual Report.—Twelve meetings held during the year, with an average at¬ 
tendance of 7,7 members. The retiring officers were thanked and re-elected. 

Roadster Horses.—Report of discussion at Congress bn this subject was 
criticised. The cross recommended, via., blood horse todraught mare, was 
convenient, but uncertain as to type and quality of the progeny. A dlstim-t 
class of roadster could be established in time in the same way as the hackney, 
American trotting horse, and other breeds had been made. The statement 
that the original “Fireaway” was a draught horse was controverted, and a 
member stated that this horse was distinctly a roadster. One member 
thought the introduction of the American trotting stallion would be of value 
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to b>*u tiers of light horses. The infusion of Timor or Shetland pony strains 
in blood stock had resulted in increased stamina and activity. 

Broad v. Narrow Tires.—Mr. Bowman called attention to article in The 
Australasian, with diagrams, illustrating the action of broad and narrow tires, 
an<l considerable discussion ensued. Apart from the question of lessened 
dt aught, there was the very important aspect of the effect on the roada. 
The maintenance of their roads was being forcibly brought under the notice 
of the ratepayers In the reduction of the road vote, and members thought the 
Government should provide for an increase In the width of tires stipulated in 
the Width of Tires Act. It was also highly dcsirabl* that the Act should be 
moie strictly enforced, as at rhe present time overloading was the rule rather 
than the exception. Where there was much traffic, vigilance on the part of 
the Councils would soon check tills evil. One member stated that the enforce¬ 
ment of the Act would not entail any hardship, as from his own experience 
he was convinced that overloading did not pay. 

Feeding Sheep in Times of Drought-Report on experiments In neighbour¬ 
ing States was discussed. Wbeaten straw saturated in molasses and water 
had been found a very effectual standby; 4 oz. of maize for sheep distributed 
broadcast per day had served to keep the animals alive. It wae pointed out 
that straw from the thresher was more readily consumed by stock than that 
from a stripped field. Mr. Barritt put 65 head of ewes and lambs for six 
weeks in a four-acre field of mustard, and found they had greatly Improved. 


Mount Gambler, October 11. 

Present- Messrs. Mitchell (chain. Watson, Wilson. Wedd, Dyke, Barrows, 
Rmvoldt, and Lewis (lion. Secretary*. 

Licensing Stallions.—Considerable discussion took place on Bill, Introduced 
into Parliament providing for the licensing of stallions. Exception was 
taken by some memliers to the omission of any provision for the veterinary 
examination of stallions, and also to the annual licence-fee to be charged. 
Some members doubted whether any good would result from the proposal, 
and n committee w as finally appointed to wait on Mr. Livingstone, M.P., In 
refVtence to the Bill. 

rongress—Messrs. Dyke and Ruwoldt reported on proceedings of the 
Annual Congress, and on visit to Boseworthy and other places of interest. 


Mount Pleasant, October 10. 

1 resent—Messrs. Phillis (chain, I\ and .1. F. Miller, Thomson. Naismlth, 
Progemiiller. Royal. Vigor, Giles (Hon. Secretaryk and two visitors, 

(Pass Manure Tests—In company with Mr. W. L. Summers (Inspector of 
Pert'Users), members inspected various plots of grass land manured by Mr. 
II. A. Giles. There were five plots in all. each of about two acres, the manure 
b< ing drilled on the surface and chain harrow ed about July 21. The Inspec¬ 
tion failed to reveal any noticeable difference between the manured and un- 
manured land. At the request of members, Mr. Hummers explained the consti¬ 
tuents of the different, manures used, and the results of similar experiments 
In other districts. He attributed the want of result to the lateness of the 
application of the manure. In his opinion manuring grass land would pay, 
bin it was important that the manure be worked into the soil before the grass 
has well started. Mi*. Giles showed members various matters of interest on 
tiie farm, and colled attention to crop of horse beans. These had done fairly 
well, bui were showing brown patches on the leaves and steins. Home mem¬ 
bers thought it due to frost, but Mr. Hummers attributed it to a fungus attack, 
and secured some plants for identification. [Mr. D. McsAlpine, of Melbourne, 
states the disease is kuown as “Pea spot,” and attacks various legumtnons 
plants.—Ed.] Members reported that feed was fairly good, stock doing 
well, and crops healthy but backward. A good soaking rain would prove 
beneficial. 
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Caitowle, October 13. 

Present— Messrs. Hewott (chair), Kerr, Petatz, Graham, Potter, McDonald, 
JettiM>r. Wenham, .1. (3. Lehmann, McGallum, F. Lehmann (Hon. Secretary), 
and three visitors. 

Increasing Usefulness of Bureau.—Paper read at Congress was discussed at 
length. Mr. McCollum thought that experiments in euch dry districts were 
of little use, and as far as attendance of members was concerned it was of 
little use holding meetings when they could not discus® anything to advan¬ 
tage. Mx*. Kerr considered that much good would result if Mr. Bummers’ 
suggestions were carried out. He thought it was the members’ duty to see 
that there was something practical to discuss at each meeting, and In the 
driest districts there was room for experimental work. Mr. Hewett did not 
agree with suggestion for regular programme; they would get on better by 
arranging business from one meeting to another. 

Roadster Horses.—Mr. Kerr thought roadsters as a class were going back. 
He had bml them all ways, but it was a mistake to make extremes. A 
medium draught mare mated with a blood horse was, in his opinion, the best 
cross- he opposed the opposite cross advocated by Mr. McEwin, who was mis¬ 
taken in claiming the original “Fireaway” as a draught. Mr. Graham saw 
no reason why they could not work up a distinct breed of roadsters, as had 
been done w ith other classes. 


Swan Reach, October 18. 

Present—Messrs. Brecht (chair), Arnold, Hecker, Brown, Zadow, Hasse, 
Fidge, Balter, Harris (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Intense Cultivation.—Mr. Hecker read an article from October issue of 
-Journal of Agriculture dealing with growing of summer crops with irrigation. 
His experience was that under intense cultivation they could get three good 
cuts of sorghum in a season, totalling 70 tons of green feed. Mr. Hasse had 
been unable to get anything like such a return; he found that there was only 
light growth after the iirst cut Mr. Arnold had sown sorghum and irrigated 
it with the result that the land caked so hard that the plants were destroyed. 
He considered sunflowers a profitable crop; they grew well and stood the 
hot winds better than most summer crops. 


Wllmlng-ton, October 15. 

Present—Messrs Stlee (chair), McLeod, Schuppan, Hannigan, Biscbof. Lauter 
bach, Sullivan, Broadbent, No!Ll, Maslln, and Payne (Hon. Secretary). 

Destruction of Locusts.—The Hon. Secretary reported haring received from 
Mr. C. H. Tuck well bulletins showing results secured in South Africa wftfc 
poisoned baits for the destruction of locusts. Growing feed, or green stuff, 
was sprayed with arsenical mixture made by boiling 1 lb. arsenic, 
1 lb. washing soda, and 5 lb. coarse sugar in 10 gallons of water. 
This was most effective against the young locusts before they were 
able to fly. A long discussion ensued, and the following resolution 
was carried:—“That while spraying with arsenic over the breeding grounds 
of the locusts at an early stage of their growth might be effectual, yet unless 
a law was passed to compel all landholders In affected districts to adopt this 
method Its use by a few people would not accomplish much good.” A vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. Tuckwell for his courtesy in placing the infor¬ 
mation before the members. 

Bobbers and Wasters.—Mr. Muslin read paper on this subject as read at 
Oengress by Mr. & B. Daniel, and also submitted his own list of what might 
be termed wasters on the farm, vis.:—Neglect to have machinery placed In 
proper state of repair notll it is actually needed for use; neglect to roll land 
which the crop istobenn with the binder; Insufficient shed room for imple- 
saents; having all gelding horses on the farm instead of a few well-selected 
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breeding mares; not having a small blacksmith shop on the farm; neglect to- 
store up fodder In good seasons as a safeguard against dry years; keeping 
pigs in the fattening stye after they are fat and full grown; allowing the wheat 
or grass to grow right up to the boundary fence; keeping too many roosters 
with the laying hens; and, worst of all, the unworkable mortgage which too 
many farms have to carry. A lengthy discussion ensued, and Mr. Manila's 
contention that the land along the boundary fence should be kept free from 
crop or grass was strongly endorsed, as was the keeping of u few good breed¬ 
ing mares. 


Wandearah* October 14. 

Present— Messrs Robertson (chair), Stanley, Davidson, Munday, Joyce,. 
Fuller, Eagle, and Birks (Hon. Secretary). 

Weeds,—Mr. Eagle initiated a discus sion on this subject. He showed liow 
many so-called weeds were the original source of certain commercial crops, 
the difference being due to selection, cultivation, and environment. Weeds- 
were plants out of place; so-called weeds could be converted into use by 
ploughing under while green; those that rooted deeply opened up the soil and 
brought plant constituents to the surface to be available when the 
roots decayed as food for shallow rooting plants. Then the pre¬ 
sence of weeds necessitated better working oi* the soil thau might 
otherwise be the cast.*; consequently the crop benefited indirectly from weeds. 


Port Germeln, October II. 

Present—Messrs. Stone (chair), Holman, Head, Thomson, Blesing. Deer, 
Thomas, Kingcome, Gliiyas. and Steinthal (Hon. Secretary). 

. Congress - Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress, and it was unani¬ 
mously agreed that the delegates were justified in voting against the preposed 
increase of membership of the Branch Bureaux; also the suggestion that the 
elderly members should retire did not meet with approval. 

Binder v. Stripper.—Mr. Stone read an Interesting paper on this subject. 
It was agreed that during the ensuing twelve months each member should 
either read a paper or initiate a discussion on some practical agricultural 
matter. 


Koolunga, October 16. 

Present—Messrs. Butcher (chair), Shipway. Sanduw. Butterfield, Jose, 
Atkinson, Pengilly, Lawry, Alien, Palmer, Aunger, Freeman, and Nouck (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Northern Conference.-Members favoured holding the Annual Conference of 
Northern Branches at Crystal Brook. 

Wheat Experiments.—Mr. Pengilly tabled samples of Ranjit, Silver King, 
and Marshall’s No, 3 wheats, which were carefully Inspected by members. 
Ranjit was far the best of the three, and Marshall’s No. 3 the worst; the lat¬ 
ter was considered unsuitable for this district in dry seasons, at any rate. 

Harvesting Wheat Crops.—Mr. Trengove’s paper was read and discussed. 
Members thought some of the cases mentioned at Congress were extreme 
ones, and that the stripper was after all the most profitable means of har* 
vesting. Members thought a fanner would be very lucky to obtain anything 
like £2 a too for header straw- Mr. Daniels’s paper on “Bobbers and Wasters” 
was also discussed, and it was generally thought that while many of the ideas 
were all right in theory there was not ranch in them when looked at from 
the practical side. The intelligent farmer mnm finds out the wasters, and as 
a rule is hot slow in remedying tftem when desirable or possible. 
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Norton’s Summit, October 17. 

Present—Messrs. Giles (chair). Smith, l'oilaril. Hank, and Osborne (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Apple (ilowing.— Mr. Bollard initiated a discussion on this subject, giving 
his f»xperieuce during the past two years in the district He positively affirmed 
that lie could save 80 per cent, of his fruit from codlin moth without spraying; 
whether spraying with arsenical mixtures would save the remainder he was 
not prepared to say. He particularly desired to point out that the small unde¬ 
veloped apples which fell early were great harbours foreodlln moth. Unless the 
garden was kept dean it was impossible to pick all these 

up, consequently a great deal of work was rendered comparatively use¬ 
less. The * Chairman pointed out that it was unfair to spray 
only a portion of a garden, as the moth instinctively 

passed such trees in favour of the unsprayed trees, and thus gave an unfair 
advantage to spraying. [Mr. Quinn’s failure at Hackney some years ago, due 
to the use of spurious Paris Green, is often Quoted by the opponents of 
spraying. Although the fruits were thoroughly coated with lime, most of them 
were attacked by the caterpillar notwithstanding the presence of unsprayed 
trees near by. This experience does not bear out Mr. Giles’s idea that the 
sprayed fruits would lie instinctively loft alone.—Ed.1 Mr. (pollard thought 
growers should pay more attention to the.varieties af apples not affected by 
“scab/* as in his opinion this disease was more disastrous to growers than 
was cndiiu moth. Mr. Smith stated that he had a pear growing within a 
few yards of a drain carrying urine from the stables. For several years this 
tree had been affected by a black smutty growth which appeared to be a iivi i g 
insect. Spraying three times during the season with Bordeaux mixture had 
no effect. 


Morphett Vale* October 7. 

Present—Messrs. Goldsmith (chair). Bain, Depledge. ,tones, Binney. McLeod, 
Hutchinson, Poeock, Perry, and Boss Held (Hon. Secretary). 

Farm Implements at Adelaide Show.-* Members referred to the Triumph 
plough. They recommended its use for light sandy land, or for second plough¬ 
ing in stiff soils. They did not think it suitable for working heavy soils. 
They agreed that the milking machine was likely to be used extensively in 
large dairies. It was pointed out as an objection to its use that it was diffi¬ 
cult to know when to stop, and that it was likely to l>e detrimental to the cows 
Jf continued after they were well stripped. 

Fie'ld Poppy.—A discussion ori this weed took place. Members w T ere of 
opinion that when the field was badly infested with poppies it should be left 
under grass for two or three years, by which time the poppies would have 
disappeared. Failing this the laud, after being fallowed, Should be sown 
early at the rate of 3* to 2 bushels per acre, and harrow the crop as soon as 
the poppies appear. A second harrowing might be given shortly afterwards. 
If the crop is too forward feed it off with sheep and harrow twice as soon as 
the poppies appear above grotmd. 

Black Rust-Members noted the appearance of Black Rust (Urocyetie occul¬ 
ta) in the district, and enquired whether its presence could be accounted for 
after several years’ freedom from it. They would also like to know whether 
Black Rust affected wheat would be likely to give a rusty crop if sown. [The 
source of the infection of Black Rust has not. as far as we are aware, been 
satisfactorily worked out. Infection from the seed is not likely to occur, as 
wheat affected by Black Rust rarely comes into ear and never ripens its seed. 
It is more probable that infection of the soil takes place, as in the case of 
loose smut. Climatic conditions appear to have a certain amount of Influence 
on the development of this disease, as it appears fairly abundant certain yearn 
whilst at others the crops are comparatively free from it If infection of the 
seed is at any time feared pickling the seed as applied to bunt will In all 
probability prove equally satisfactory for Black Rust This disease rarely 
affects many plants In the crop, and has, as a rule, very little influence on the 
general yield of a large paddock.—Ed.] * 
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Mount Compass, October 11. 

Presen t—M essrs H. Me Kin lay (chain. F. McKinlay, Slater, Herring, Jen- 
ken, Uowliug, Cameron, Jacobs. S. Hancock, and A. J. Hancock (Hon. 
Secretary*. 

Onion Post*.—Mr. Slater reported that Ilia onions were being damaged by 
two different kinds of insects, the attack being worse where the ground was 
loose. 

Potatoes.—Mr. Slater read a paper oil this subject. The growers here, like 
a good many others, had gone in for potato growing uml gave little considera¬ 
tion as to the variety of potato, size, aud kind of seed, best time to plant, 
how to cultivate the ground, Ac. They also had a tendency to rely too much 
on the results of experiments and tests in other parts. In his opinion, how¬ 
ever, they would have to settle these points for themselves,, as the practice 
successful in one district would not necessarily be successful here. This ap¬ 
plies to varieties to plant and manures to use, as well as to time of planting 
and method of cultivation. They should also try for themselves whether the 
setts should be cut or whole, also what size was best, and carefully note re¬ 
sults for future guidance. To get reliable results it would be necessary to 
carry on the trials for several years, as one season's experience was not a safe 
guide. Then did it pay better to plant shallow and mould up, or plant deep 
aud not mould. Mr. F. McKiulay would plant about 0 in. deep, and take care 
not to put the setts at the bottom of the furrow—say 2 in. up on the side of 
the upturned furrow. Mr. Herriug favoured hilling, especially with early 
plants; it protected the tubers from insect attacks, and was an advantage 
when it came to digging the crop. Mr. Gowling did not believe in planting 
with the plough, but would dibb the setts in after ploughing the laud. Mr. 
Jacobs stated that he planted this year It acres with Redskins; i cwt. of 
setts were cut on the ground as planting progressed, with the result that 99 
per cent. grew. The remainder were cut in the sited a few hours previous to 
planting, and of these the crop was a complete failure, hardly any growing, 
lie could not account for these results. 


Morgan, October IK. 

Present- Messrs. Heinrich ♦ chair). Pope, Bruhn. Wohling. Haupt, and Plum¬ 
mer * lion. Secretary). 

Farming Id the Dry Districts.—Mr. Wohling read a paper suggesting the re¬ 
moval of the farmers from the outside country to land where the rainfall was 
more reliable. His idea was that each fanner should pay in certain amounts 
to a fund, and whenever there was a <sutlicieut amount to advance to allow a 
farmer to take up land elsewhere it should be allotted by drawing for names. 
If a fund of this sort could be started the farmers w ould by degrees be able to 
get aw'ay from the drought stricken areas. Considerable discussion ensued. 


Davenport, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. Trembath (chair), Brown, Pybus, McDowell, McDonald, 
Hodshon, Tottman, and Leeky (Hon. Secretary). 

Boys on the Farm.—Mr. McDonald read a paper on “Make Farm Life At¬ 
tractive for the Boys.” Often the boys tire of the hard work and monotony of 
farm life; and is it any wonder'/ They are taken from school as soon as 
they can drive a team, and often are expected to do nearly as much work 
as a man. Many receive nothing but the food and clothing* and have to go 
to their parents for any money they may require. If the boy is industrious, 
and takes an interest in his work, it will pay the farmer to allow' them all 
the privileges they are entitled to. Do not keep them working without paying 
them; allow them time for recreation and sport; do not prevent the lads 
bringing their friends home occasionally. Then do not be afraid to let them 
know y<jn appreciate their work; discuss with them when they are old enough 
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the operations of the farm and the prospects of the •season. Give them a pe* 
cimiary interest in some particular branch of the work—i.e., in the cows, pigs, 
sheep,’poultry, &c„ as the case may be. Afford them every opportunity of 
learning what will be useful to them; never allow them to be deprived of the 
benefits of education. Arrange the farm work to make it as easy and pleasant 
as possible. Have a system about your work, and you will find it will make 
all the difference in the interest taken by the boys in their work. In his 
opinion the farmers themselves were often lairgely responsible for the desire 
of the lads to get away from the farm. Members generally agreed with Mr. 
Mcl KmaId in his claims for more consideration for the boy on the farm. Mr. 
Hodshon read Mr. Dali’s paper on “Apprentices on the Farm,” and this caused 
an interesting discussion. 


Clarendon, October 18. 

Present -Mesisrs. Piggott (chair), Payne, Spencer, Hilton, .Tilers, Felling, W. 
A. and A. L. Morphett, Spencer, Dun iff ill, and Wright (Acting Secretary). 

Babbits.-'Discussion on prevalence of rabbits took place, it being generally 
agreed that they were not so numerous this year as formerly. 

Settlement on the Land.—One of the members reported that the committee 
appointed by the Branch to purchase for the lessees and others a large estate 
in tin* district had been successful in their efforts, and the land In question 
was now held by IS residents instead of by one absentee. 

Ensilage.—Mr. J. P. Juers read a paper on this. The silo was essential to 
successful dairying, as it preserved the feed In green, succulent, wholesome 
condition for an indefinite time. Any green vegetation that stock will eat 
can be made into ensilage, but the better the raw material the better value 
was the ensilage. Maize and sorghum chaffed into the pit were probably the 
best, and as under suitable conditions they would yield heavily dairymen 
would do well to grow them. The crop should be cut when the grain is in the 
dough stage. Sweet ensilage is generally considered best for dairy cattle. 


Port Elliot, October 18. 

Present—Messrs. McLeod (chair), Hutchinson, Inglis, W. E. and W. Har¬ 
greaves, Ooote, Green, Gosden, Pannel, and Brown (Hon. Secretary i. 

Season.—Members reported that both crops and grass were suffering for lack 
of rain; the record on the plains being only 11 in. to date. 

Cocky Chaff for Sheep.—Mr. Gosden stated that at Towitta he was feeding 
his sheep on cocky chaff in troughs with very satisfactory results; he had 
tlie best cut of wool for auy time during the past seven years. 

Manuring.—Mr. Brown read a paper dealing with the treatment of the so- 
called woniout land where the rainfall was from 15 in. to 20 in. per annum. 
After much experiment and careful observation he concluded that he must 
use something more than super at the rate of 120 It>. per acre, and guano at 
2 ewt. per acre. He believed It would pay him better to apply more manure 
for a time at least, but the difficult point to settle was which was the most 
profitable to apply. It will require a lot of experimental work before a satis¬ 
factory answer to this question is obtained. He had a field of wheat all put 
in this year, with 120 It), of super per acre, and it presents quite a number 
of interesting problems or object lessons. The portion in grass last year carries 
barely half the crop the piece that is now carrying the fourth wheat crop in 
succession, receiving last year 100 lb. per acre. On about three acres where 
peas were drilled in last year with 100 lb. guano per acre there is twice as 
much growth as on any other part, but where peas were broadcasted without 
maemre there is little if any improvement over the rest of the field. On the 
portion of the land In wheat last year the straw was raked into heaps and 
burnt, and on these patches there is twice as much crop as on the land along¬ 
side. From present appearances the whole field will yield a payable crop, 
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but wliat is of importance to him was wliat manure would have made all of the 
held equal to the best. Professor To war says he believes our soils want 
bumus; the benefit derived by wheat after peas seemed to imply that nitrogen 
was needed, while the result where the straw was burnt makes it appear 
that potash is also required. (There are two points that should be noted; the 
effect of peas is to add humus as well as nitrogen, and to affect the soil in 
other ways; burning the stra w’ adds lime as Avell as potash, probably ten times 
as much lime as potash, to the soil, besides causing certain changes in the 
upper layers due to the heat. The whole effect on the crop cannot therefore 
be put down merely to the nitrogen or potash added by the two practices.— 
Kd. | If these constituents required to Ik* added to the soil in addition to phos 
phates, tlie sooner they found out to wliat extent they were wanted the better 
tor themselves. To carry out reliable series of tests, the land to be utilized 
must be clean, of even quality, receive the same treatment for at least one year 
previous to the test, and lie in good condition generally. A good rust resistant 
wheat should be sown, and the crop from each plot carefully lnu vested and 
weighed. If they required humus they could not make enough farmyard 
manure, especially where the land is cropped nearly every year. By sowing 
outs, barley, or peas early in the season and ploughing the crops under in 
August, and then crop with peas they should add a good supply of humus 
as well as nitrogen, and have the laud in good heart for a wheat crop the 
1 allowing year l*o£asli, phosphates, or nitrogen can of course be supplied 
by means of commercial manures, and they should try plots with phosphate 
alone, with phosphate and nitrogen, Avith phosphate and potash, and with all 
three constituents as well. Members generally agreed that careful experi¬ 
ments in this direction were necessary. 


Saddleworth, October 17. 

Present—Messrs. Frost (chair), Adams, Bee. Konger, Daley. Eekenmum, 
Ilannatford, Ilea-slip, Neill, Plant, Waddy, and Coleman tll m. Secretary), 
and two visitors. 

Visit by Professor To Avar.— During tlie day Professor To Avar inspected 
various portions of the district, nml in the evening addressed a representa¬ 
tive gathering of farmers and others. He said that tin* crops he had wit¬ 
nessed that day were. he believed, the best of any ho had seen in this State. 
He Avishod ns much as ]>ossible to pick up points anrl information which he 
could use in other parts of the State. It paid to have crops growing on the 
soil as continuously as possible, for by means of growing plants the hard 
mineral matter waa gradually eaten away and made available as plant 
food. Soluble phosphates gave the wheat plant, such a start that it Avas able 
to break down and feed on the insoluble material. Such crops as he had seen 
that day w r ould contain three or four times as much phosphoric acid as that 
supplied as fertiliser. If farmers properly cultivated they could ensure to a 
large extent the proper amount of moisture. By ploughing when wet, and 
packing back the soil again by rolling, and then harrowing the surface to keep 
-a loose dust blanket on top, moisture might be conserved from one season 
till next year for the wheat plant. Hamming the surface before plough¬ 
ing had proved an advantage in conserving moisture. Leaving the straw evenly 
distributed on the wheat paddock was a good thing. It supplied humus, and 
greatly decreased the evaporating powder of the wind. The effect of a light 
board fence could be traced 200 ft away in reduced evaporation. Even the 
harrowing of the ground after rolling would lessen the evaporative poAver. 
The most that could be made from stable manure was to apply it directly 
•and while fresh to the paddock. There were good reasons for underdraining 
even dry soils, and where the ground was liable to wash out in creeks or 
much water flowed over the surface he believed it would pay to do so. Two 
Inches was a good depth to sow wheat. It was good practice to harrow grow¬ 
ing crops, either wheat crops or such crops as sorghum and peas. If the 
fertilisers were drilled in say a week before the seed he bellied the result 
would be better. 
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Nantawarra, October 15. 

Present—Messrs, Dull (chain. Nicliolls, Dixon, Belling. Sleep, UpplU, and 
Spencer (Hon. Secretary). 

Soil Moisture.—Mr. Nicholls initiated discussion od “How to increase the 
reserve of moisture in the soil.’* In this locality, where only 7 in. of rain hail 
fallen since May 1, it was surprising to see how well some of the crops were 
looking, particularly where the laud had beeii thoroughly cultivated. He con¬ 
sidered that the moisture in the fields must have been stored from the previous 
season, and thorough cultivation was the meaus by which it had been so 
stored. There were two neighbouring fields, both of which had been fallowed 
last year, one being worked well, and the other left through the summer. On 
the former there was a good crop, while on tile latter it was only fair. *Near 
Kulpara there was a big paddock under crop, and the farmer in going to and 
fro, had given one strip about two ehaius wide an extra working each time; 
in the crop to-day this strip could be distinctly traced by the extra growth. 
Some years ago in a comparatively dry season he got three bags per acre 
off well-worked fallow, while his neighbour on similar soil ploughed just 
before seeding only got two bushels per acre. He advocated fallowing in 
June or July, twice cross-harrowing in August, and cultivating at least once 
in September and October, with a narrow tined cultivator. Mr. Dixon agreed 
in the rnaiu with Mr. Nicholls, so far as heavy land was concerned, but the 
treatment of light soils puzzled him. The Hon. Secretary read from the 
Australian Gardener an article dealing with the effect of tillage on soil mois¬ 
ture, and members agreed that under certain conditions the soil would abstract 
moisture from the air. Mr. Dali advocated better working of the land; he 
found that fixing one set of harrows immediately behind another 
set did just as good work as twice harrowing. Mr. Billing was 
opposed to deep ploughing; on his land he found it unprofitable. 
Scrub land should not be ploughed more than 3$ in., and on better soli say 
in., in this district was enough. All members were agreed that in small 
garden plots thorough cultivation caused the retention of moisture, and the 
question naturally arose why should mot the same result bd secured on larger 
areas. A majority of members present supported the following resolution 
“That in the opinion of this Branch, to secure the best results after ploughing 
the land well—as a general rule each farmer must exercise his own judgment 
ou this point—it should receive two harrowings and two cultivations/’ 


Strathalbyn, October 20. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (chair), Gooch, MoAnaney, MIchelmore, Mules, 
A. Rankine, Cockburu, Reid, and Clieriton (Hon. Secretary). 

Application -of Stable Manure.—Professor To war's views that best results 
were secured by putting stable manure on the land fresh was discussed at 
length, and the following resolution carried:—“In the opinion of this 
Bureau it is more profitable and desirable to heap or pit manure, and to pre¬ 
serve the ammonia by covering the manure with earth or mixing it with 
gypsum, thereby destroying the seeds of weeds, which would otherwise be 
carried on to the land.” 


Mount Remarkable, October 16. 

Present—Messrs. Jorgensen (chair),' Lange, Foot, Yates, McIntosh, Morrell, 
Grants and O’Connell (Hon. Secretary). 

Congress.—Delegates reported on procedings of Annual Congress and mat¬ 
ters of interest at the Adelaide Show. 

Home-made Haimes.—The Chairman tabled pair of haimes made by himself 
from an old buggy wheel tire. Members were of opinion that with a few 
slight alterations and improvements the haimes would prove more serviceable 
than the ordinary haimes. 
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Cherry Gardens. October 22. 

Present—Metiers. Buriny- (elmin. .lacolw, C. and .1. Lewis, Brumby, Woods. 
Hicks. Potter, and Ricks (Hon. Secretary). 

Pruning Wattles.— Id reply to question, most of the members were of 
opinion that it would pay to prune wattles to encourage vigorous growth. 

Branch Show.— A committee was appointed to make arrangements for 
annual show of products next March. 


Holder, October 11. 

Present -Messrs. Rowe (chain. Rossiter. Bliznrd. Tuck. Jaeschke. Starr, 
Green, Pickering, Stewart, Perry, Wood, Jones, Odgers (Hon. Secretary!, and 
three visitors. 

Dry Season.- Mr. Rogers tabled graius of wheat sown in April, only one 
grain of which had germinated. 

Lucerne.- Members wished to know l>est commercial manure for lucerne. 
[Will depend largely upon soil and other conditions. Where irrigated, proba¬ 
bly a rich bone manure'or bonedust with nitrogen added will give good results. 
There is plenty of room for experiment iu this direction.— Ed.l 

Vtilisation of Land.—Mr. Grant read a paper on the best use to make of their 
blocks to the following effect:— 

They must first realize that they should not put all their eggs m one basket. With 
their facilities for raising water it was not possible for them to compete with Renmark 
and Mildura fruit*, and while their trees were coming into bearing they must attend 
to other things. AVIicrever there is water for irrigation there was always a certain 
amount of food that could be grown to feed a caw or two, which properly cared for 
would provide milk and butter for the household os well as for sale. The skim .milk 
would go a good way towards feeding pigs. Pigs of the right sort would prove most 
profitable on the blocks. Two or three good breeding sows would prove a profitable 
source of income. Maize was one of the best of gram feeds for pigs, and could be 
grown between the rows of trees. Every blocker should keep 12 to 24 fowls, but not 
more. A dozen hens properly looked after will be more profitable than 50 not 
attended to as they should be. Then a lucerne plot was indispensable for homes, cows, 
pigs, and poultry. Then, in regard to vegetables, it does not pay them to grow more 
than they coukl consume of cabbage, carrot, and potatoes, as they take a 
lot of water. Onions con, however, be grown with less moisture, and good crops 
produced on the flats. With vine* and trees the chief thing when young was to 
keep them vigorous and of good shape. If a grower is not sufficiently versed in the 
art of pruning he should employ a competent man to do this when the trees are young. 
Once they are well shaped and in bearing a little commonsense and observation will 
show the grower what is necessary. In this locality it is not advisable to keep the 
whole block cultivated; the winds am very strong, and tame after time he had had the 
young shoots cut, trees half-buried, and channels filled with sand on the cultivated 
areas. Get a gsood breakwind of sugar gums, almonds, or tamarisk; the latter wa*% m 
his experience, the worst robber of the ground. Cultivate around the trees and vines, 
and leave the rest of the land undisturbed. When the trees are well established, the 
plough can be used to a greater extent. Accounts of the various industries should be 
kept, so that the blocker knows what things pay to produce and what are unprofitable. 
Finally, the grower must look on the bright side of things; a 10-agre block kept m 
proper order will take all & man’s time, and there is nothing worse for him than 
looking for failures. 


Manntim, October 17. 

Present—Messrs. Schulze (chair). Walker, Baseby, R. P. and .T. L. Scott, 
Haby t and Wilson (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Horsebreeding.—Discussion took place on report of Congress discussion on 
this subject For roadsters the majority favoured mating a blood stallion with 
a medium draught mare. It was agreed that the roadster horse should not 
be used for breeding purposes. Some of the members disputed the statement 
that Fireaway was* a draught stalliou. In regard to feeding farm horses 
members agreed that it was best to give short feed in the day time and long 
hay at night 
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Crystal Brook, October 18. 

Present—Messrs. R. Pavy (chair), Morrish, Hutchison, Hoimlyn, Venning, G. 
M. and G. Davidson, Weston, and Symons (Hon* Secretary). 

Congress.—Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. Replies 
were received from several Branches in reference to proposal to hold the 
Annual Conference at Crystal Brook next year. 

Wheat Experiments.—The Chairman tabled Early Para, Gluyas, B&roota 
Wonder, and Petatz Surprise wheats; Gluyas looked best, and Early Para 
next. 

Harvesting Wheat Crops.—Mr. Morrish read a paper on this subject. * The 
best method of harvesting the crop was the one that enabled the fanner to 
make the most of it at the least expense. In the north they all now recognise 
the necessity for saving straw and cocky chaff whenever the crops permit 
This point has much to do with the question of the best means of harvesting. 
In his opinion on most farms the binder and header and the stripper and win¬ 
nower were all required. Economy iu the purchase of implements was most 
essential, especially where the crops were so uncertain, but the binder and 
header were in his opinion indispensable. They could start with the binder a 
full week or ten days earlier than with the stripper, and in thks time could har¬ 
vest enough to give a good stack of sheaved straw for the use of stock. His 
experience of the combined harvester was not sufficient to give a positive 
opinion on it, but it, seemed to possess several disadvantages. In the first 
place the number of horses required to work it rendered it cumbersome; the 
chaff was left In small heaps in the field, liable to be blown away or spoilt by 
rain; the bags of wheat must be left all over the paddock, and there is loss 
of weight from exposure. Looking all round, he did not think there waa any 
more profitable method of harvesting the crop than to cut some of it early 
with the binder, for heading afterwards, and strip the balance of the crop. 


Baroota Whim, October 18. 

Present—Messrs. Flugge (chair), Bessen, Spencer, Brideson, and Hoskln 
(Hon. Secretary). ^ t . 

Congress,—Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. 
Licensing Stallions.—Members were opposed to this proposal. 

Season.—Members reported that the wheat crops were not yielding as welt 
as expected, owing to the hot winds causing the grain to shrivel. 


Eudunda, October 13. 

Present—Messrs. Gosling (chair), Pfitzner, Kluske, Paech, and Marshall 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Annual Report—Twelve meetings held during the year, with an average 
attendance of seven members. Three papers had been read, and a fair num- 
ber of visitors had attended the meetings. The experimental plot was last 
year devoted to different kinds of wheats, 32 acres In all being occupied. This 
present season the branch is conducting experiments with 10 different 
manures, supplied by the Department of Agriculture, Messrs. A. E. Gosling, 
von Bertouch, and W. H. Marshall were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, 
and Hon, Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Busty Crops and the Binder.-The Hon. Secretary called attention t* 
experience of many farmer? Id th€ cutting of rusty crops with the binder.' 
Where the disease had not already affected the grain cutting seemed to 
entirely stop its progress. Rusty crqps cut in the dough stage had yielded 
good grain, while similar crops left for stripping had suffered severely. 
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Port Plrlc, October 11. 

Present—Messrs. Johns (ehalr). Wright, Smith. Bell, Lawrie, Hector, 
Williams, Ilumphris, ami Wilson (Hon. Secretary). 

Visit to Koweworthy College.—The Chairman referred to the visit to tlie 
Itoseworthy College. He commented favourably on the work done there. 
The comparative failure of the crops ho attributed, not to the treatment the 
lands had received, but to the unfavourable season. 

Veterinary Science.--Mr. Wilson read a paper calling attention to the lack 
of knowledge of farmers generally in tine treatment of stock diseases. Most 
of them were in the hands of local “quacks/’ who probably knew less about 
the matter than themselves. He recoaumended farmers to purchase standard 
works on veterinary science, and endeavour to master them. He was afraid 
however, that there did not exist sufficiently elementary books concerning 
diseases prevalent in this State. He suggested that the Government experts 
should be instructed to supply the deficiency. Perhaps, he added, the Editor 
might collect and tabulate such reliable information on the subject as is sup¬ 
plied from time to time by the branches. He urged that instruction in 
veterinary science should bo given in connection with the Agricultural 
College. In brief, considering flic great importance of stock to the State, he 
considered that stockowners generally should Ik* protected against the delu¬ 
sive advice of unqualified “quacks.” (We agree with much that Mr. Wilson 
has had to say on the subject, but not with some of his suggested remedies. 
The perusal of works on veterinary science would, no doubt, lie an advantage 
to many farmers. It is just possible, however, that in moat eases it would 
supply them with that little knowledge against which Mr. Wilson warned 
his hearers. The administration of certain -simple remedies is, no doubt, 
within-the reach of every stockowner; but in serious cases we have no doubt 
that is is far wiser to call in the help of u qualified man. Veterinary science 
is already taught at the Agricultural College, although it is not pretended 
that holders of the College diploma are qualified veterinarians. We believe, 
however, that a training at t'he College should enable most young men to 
successfully deal with the common ailments that affect stock.—Ed.] 


Stansbury, October 4. 

Present — Messrs. A. Anderson (chair). P. Anderson, Antonio, Bntndell. 
Faulkner, Henderson. Jones, Sherriff, and Cornish (Hon. Secretary). 

Weeds.—Members referred to the prevalence of weeds in the crops this year. 
Sheep weed was very strong, and the poppy had made its appearance. Mr. 
Sherriff stated that the latter could be kept in check by fallowing and good 
cultivation. [This has not been the experience in other parts, well-prepared 
fallow being often overrun with poppy when cropped. No trouble should 
be spared to clear out this weed whenever it makes its appearance.—Ed. 1 

Saltbush.—Mr. P. Anderson tabled samples of saltbush and other fodder 
plants grown by him, the former being especially vigorous, and promising 
to be of great value for summer feed. Mr. Faulkner read a paper on general 
farming, in which he strongly advocated fallowing land for wheat 


Applla-Yarrowie, October 10. 

‘ Present—Messrs. Keller (chair), Frauds, Bottrall, Lawson, Fox, Stacey, Cat- 
ford, Becker, and Bauer (Hon, Secretary), and eight visitors. 

Congress,—Delegates reported at length on preceding* of Annual Congress, 
and on visit to Roseworthy College. 

f Cattle Complaint,—Mr. Bottrall reported that some of his cows were suffer¬ 
ing from impaction, and one had died. ’ * 

, Homestead Meeting.—Meeting was held at Mr, BottralTs homestead, ytsi- 
tors Inspected the crops, buildings, &c„ and were afterwards entertained by 
Mr. Bottrall and family. 
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Mallala, October 6. 

This liwctliis took tin* form of a loot tire dolivon'il l»y I’mfossor Towar to 
tin* iiM'inlx'rs of tho Huivnu anil about ir>o visitors. Mr. Woitlon was in the 
chair. 

Professor Towar furnished pome interesting comments on soil fertility. 
After referring to the slow formation of arable soil he referred to some of 
the factors of soil fertility, lie pointed out that although the soil is formed 
of many different constituents, yet (lie one which had probably the most 
influence ou vegetation was water. Its influence varied according to the 
climate in which the plants arc grown. In cold countries it was frequently 
necessary to regulate excess by undentrainage, whilst in hot country's 
methods of cultivation had to lie adopted that tended most to conserve a 
scanty rainfall. He referred also to the importance of substances found in 
exceedingly small quantifies in the soil, such as nitrates, phosphates, and 
potash, Experiments had already shown the beneficial effect of phosphates 
in this district. lie also referred to certain substances which might have 
an indirect action on the fertility of the soil, amongst others, to common 
salt. He commented on the poverty in organic matter of the soils of more 
or less dry arid countries. A soil rich in organic matter was in a better 
position to retain moisture. To overcome this difficulty he recommended 
ploughing in the stubbles and spreading manure in the fields in the fresh 
state. 


Pine Forest, September 23. 

Present—Messrs. Payne (chair). Masters, Inkster, and Barr (Hon. Secre¬ 
tary). 

Stock Diseases.—In reply to the Chairman the Secretary stated that, con¬ 
trary to what he had Ihmui given to understand, no discussion had taken 
place at the Congress in reference fo diseases of stock prevalent in the* north. 
I We regret that tills should have been the case. We had lioj>ed to secure 
the help of tlie Chief Inspector of Stock on this subject. If the Branch will 
refer to us in detail on the matter we shall endeavour to obtain Information 
for them from reliable sources.—Kd.J 

Soursops.—Reference was made to the spread of soursops in the Tickera 
district. Mr. Masters suggested common salt as a remedy, although be 
had no personal experience in the matter himself. 

Congress.—Mr. Barr reported on Annual Congress, and regretted that the 
Officers’ Conference proved a comparative failure. 

Bute Field Trial.—Mr. Inkster reported on field trial held at Bute on August 
13, He commented on it as hoing generally successful. 


Riverton, October II. 

Present—Messrs. Hussey (Chairman and Hon. Secretary), Gravestock, Kelly, 
Glynn, Nash, Cooper, Davis, and Hannaford. 

Soil Moisture.—Mr. W. Hannaford read a pai>er on this subject. It was 
absolutely necessary to do all they could to conserve the moisture in the soil. 
This work required much careful thought, as each soil requires different treat¬ 
ment. For this district good deep fallowing to allow of aeration of the soil 
and to let the rain in was, he thought, essential. After ploughing, the land 
should be worked in such manner to firm the lower portion, and secure a 
fine surface tilth. The cupillary movement of moisture from the subsoil 
to the upper layers, where the roots are, must be encouraged; but a good tilth 
secured to prevent the evaporation of moisture from the surface. Many 
soils were deficient in humus, which should be supplied by growing crops to 
plough under. The growing of peas and root crops will be found beneficial 
to the succeeding wheat crop. 
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Balaklava, October 14. 

Present—Messrs. Manley (chair), Anderson, Reid, Thompson, Smith, Robin¬ 
son, Neville, Thomas, Vivian, Raker, Burden, aud Sage (Hon. Secretary). 

Cropping Stubble Laud—Mr. Robinsou read a paper on this subject. In 
a district with a scanty rainfall and a short growing period it is folly to 
continue the practice of stubble cropping. His efforts to grow profitable 
crops over a period of six years have only resulted in failure once, and that 
was due to cropping stubble land. There are instances where farmers 
have had fair returns from land so treated, but they are the exceptions; in 
nine cases out of ten the result has been failure. The usual saying is “if 
l get a wet season I will get a bit of hay,” but that “if” conies in the 
way and the wet seasons are few and far between. Farming is a business 
and should l>e carried on systematically; that is to say a farmer having 900 
acres of land should crop 800 acres, fallow 800 acres, and have 300 acres in 
grass. If he crops a part of his stubble land he is at once thrown out of 
his system, and the portion so cropped is at a disadvantage in the suc¬ 
ceeding crop. Grazing in conjunction with farming is most profitable if fat 
stock maintain anything like the prices of late years, and we have every 
reason to Ixdieve they will. It does not take many acres that have pre¬ 
viously been 1 literally manured to fatten a nice little* flock of sheep. This 
year ho bought store wethers at 7/ and iu throe months received 25/ per 
head for them. Ho not on any account crop your stubble laud; it will be 
far more profitable to graze sheep on it. Cropping stubble land also neces¬ 
sitates the removal of tin* straw by burning or otherwise, which lessens the 
amount of humus which is so essential to keep up the fertility of a soil. 
Members farming plain land were unauimous that crops should Ik* grown 
on fallow land only and the stubbles grazed. Those having scrub land 
agreed that after tin* bushes were dead It was l>est to only crop fallow, but 
when the land was new it was necessary to crop twice or even three times 
in succession, so that tin* grass will get a hold and a fire got through the 
bushes, as more stumps will 1 h» killed out by one fire than by cutting the 
hushes half a down times. Mr. Smith stated that with his light land he 
found it paid him ln»st to crop once iu four years only, and that on fallow; 
he would rather cut the slunits than crop a second time. Last year he had 
some manure left over, so told the boys they could fence off a bit of the stubble 
land and put it. in, but it was a failure. The Secretary, in reply to a question, 
stated that for experiment he had tried fallowing mallee where the bushes 
were green, ploughing strips through the paddock and filling in the spaces 
after harvest and sowing both crosswise at the same time; on every strip 
fallowed there was a much poorer crop than the parts broken up after har¬ 
vest. He thought the explanation might be tliat where the land was fallowed 
the roots had time to get a fresh hold whilst those on the summer ploughed 
had not. It was not safe to work fallow land deep at seed time on account 
of takeall. 


Hartley* October 17. 

Present—Messrs. W. Brooks (chair), ,T. and T. Jaenscb, Hassnm. Reimers, 
Harvey, C. Brooks, Sanders, Wundersilz, and Stein (Hon. Secretary), and four 
visitors. 

Harvesting Crops.—This subject was discussed at length. For hay the 
strlngbinder was generally recommended, as there was lees lalwur attached, 
and the hay was free from stones, dirt, &o. Sheaved hay was also more 
convenient to handle in chaffcutting. Mr. W. Brooks found binding and 
threshing not a success for wheat. To his opinion the lH*st and cheapest 
way to harvest the grain was with the complete harvester. Three horses 
would draw a machine taking a 5-ft. swathe. The work was done with less 
labour, and the bagged wheat was generally cleaner than under ordinary 
conditions. Harvesting was got through quicker and cheaper with the new 
machine* A motion Indicating the complete harvester as the Ijeet machine 
for harvesting wheat crop® was carried. 
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Inkerman, October 14. 

Present— Messrs. Sampson (chair), Kennedy, C. H. Daniel, Smart, Hewett, 
and (\ E. Daniel ('Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Licensing Stallious.—Mr. Sampson strongly condemned the proposed imposi¬ 
tion of a licence-fee on staJHioms travelling for hire. It would do no good, but 
would add to the cost of horsebreeding. Other members agreed, and it was 
unanimously resolved that this Branch strongly opposes any tax being placed 
on stallions whether serving for hire or otherwise. 

Morning and Evening Milk.—Mr. Sampson stated that he had found no diffe¬ 
rence in the percentage of butter fiat in the milk given morning and evening. 

Impaction.—The Hon. Secretary wished to know best preventive treatment 
for impaction. It was for young stock which were paddocked by themselves. 
[The Stock Department recommends giving them succulent food 
whenever possible; also a mild purgative occasionally. Place 
mixture of bone-meal, salt, and sulphate of iron where they can 
help themselves.—Ed.J Mr. Smart, had lost a valuable cow at calving; the 
calf had turned round and appeared tail first He tried without success to re¬ 
move it and had to destroy the l>east. [In such cases the services of a compe¬ 
tent veterinary or stockman with experience of similar cases are required to 
remove the calf.—Ed.] 


Colton, October 11. 

I‘resent— M ossrs. P. P. Kenny (chair), M. S. W. Kenny, Packer. Ivleeman, 
Whitehead, Shepard, Inkster, Kiggs. Panics, and Hull (Hon. Secretary), and 
two visitors. 

Season.—Owing to the prevalence of hot winds dining the past month the 
yield has been considerably reduced, and in but few cases will it exceed 
4 bushels per acre. Some of the crops are almost past redemption, the 
season on the whole having been the driest experienced since the farmers 
settled here. Tilts meeting was held at the residence of Mr. W. J. Packer 
for the purpose of inspecting the crops put in with different kinds of manure 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture. A decided improvement was 
noticed in the crop® receiving manure. Shearing has l*»en completed in this 
district The clip will be fairly good, but from one-fourth to one-third leas 
than last year. 


Haiindorf, October 18. 

Present—Messrs, v<xu Doussa (chair), Spoehr, Sonnemann, Sandow, Bom, 
Jaensch, Byard, Bundle, Grivell, and Schubert (Hon. Secretary). 

Apple Growing.—Mr. Sandow read a paper on this subject:— 

In selecting a site for an orchard in the halls, it is wise not to choose too hilly 
a situation, but rather a gentle slope, with a south-eastern aspect. The (richer the 
surface soil the better for apple and pear growing. A loamy rich soil, with a fairiv 
light clay subsoil, which will allow the roots to penetrate to a considerable depth, is 
most suitable. To grow a healthy tree, at is essential that the ground should be well 
drained. Apple trees will neither arrow nor bear fruit in soil stagnant with water. 
The trees should be planted 18 or 20 ft. apart. Thto distance will allow plenty of room 
to work the cultivator. The holes for the trees should be taken out 4 ft. square by 
18 in* deep, and the soil in the bottom of the hole well moved up with the pick. The 
Jmles should be dug three or four months before planting the trees. This will enable 
the suit to play in to the hole, and on the soil that has been taken out, thus removing 
the sourness. When planting, return the clay to the bottom of the hole, then fill m 
with surface soil up to six inches above the natural level of the ground; form a mound 
in the centre of the hole, and set the stake. Now place lie tree to position, spreading 
the roots evenly a round; put the strongest roots on the side where the wind is most 
prevalent, distribute two or three handfuls of b'onedust in the soil around the roots; 

*** 0V ®T the roots, presn it down with both hands. Tie the 
tree to the stake, and prune it. If thdre are any hares in the district, protect the 
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m position. When pruning, if the head is formed, cut back to within three or four 
bud** of stock. Some young trees are more vigorous in growth than others. These 
.should be pruned again about midsummer, when they have attained, say 2 ft. 6 m. 
of new wood. This method will give twice the number of main branches the first 
year, but can only be recommended for very vigorous trees. This summer j*'unnig 
will save nearly all the new wood grown during the first season. It will cause the 
main stock to stouten considerably the first vear, and will avoid wasting the vigoui 
of the tree. The object of pruning young trees is to form a proper head. The 
shoots may be pruned in proportion to their length, cutting out such as cross one 
another, and only retaining; these main branches! required for fruit production. lb 
achieve success in fruitgrowing we shall have to pay more attention to summer pruning 
and using proper manures to grow the various sorts of fruits. We must not be above 
taking lesions from men who have given much study to the subject of fruit culture. 
Some growers appear to be “full learnt/ 1 and are either too proud, or, shall I say, 
too ignorant, to accept the information gathered by men who have the facilities to get 
the latest experience of fruitgrowers in all parte of world. 


Redhll! v October 14. 

Present—-Messrs. Siviour (chair), Lithgow, Steele, Robertson, Nichnlls. 
Wheaton, Wake, Ladyman, Lithgow (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Blacksmith Shop on the Farm.—Mr. Wheaton read a paper on this subect. 
On large farms he considered It prod table to have a blacksmith shop fitted 
up, as there was a lot of this class of work always requiring attention. The 
teaching of farm blaoksmithing at the College gave the students much useful 
knowledge. The cost of a good farm smithy would be about £30, viz.:— 
Bellows and forge, £6; 1* cwt. anvil, £3 10/; vice, £1 5/; stocks and dies, £1 
10/; sledge hammer and engineer's hammer, 12/; 8 pair tongs, £1; steel for 
punches, chisels, &c. t 10/; assorted sizes of iron, £3; sundries. £1 13/; shed. 
£10; and £1 will give enough fuel for a lnt of work. As experience is gained 
it will be found profitable to lay out another £20 or more for tools and sup 
plies. Any one taking an interest in the work can do many jobs to machinery. 
Ac., that would otherwise necessitate the employment of a smith. When t o 
wet for outdoor work the time could be well epent making hooks, bolts. &<\, 
and doing small repairs. The farmer could sharpen steel shares himself 
in less time than it would take going to the blacksmith with them. It was 
advisable for farmers’ sons to learn ais much as possible about blacksmitbing. 


Golden Grove, October 16. 

Present—Messrs. McPhariin (chair). Harper, Woodhead. Milne. Rawlins, 
Robertson, and Coles (Hon. Secretary). 

Black Rust.—A’short discussion took place on this subject. Mr. McPhariin 
stated that the disease had made its appearance in the neighbourhood; it was 
most noticesble In the soft wheats and where the seed was sown thickly. 
Members knew very little about the origin, &c., of this disease. 


Naracoorte, October II. 

Present—Messrs. Schinckel (chair), Wardle, Caldwell, Wynes, and Terry 
<Han. Secretary). 

Business—Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. Some 
discussion took place on the codlin moth question. Mr. Schinckel reported 
that he had disposed of the bull Royal Progress, and secured another well- 
bred Jersey to replace him. 
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SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of men registered and found employment by Government Department * 

/ * 

and Private Employers from September 29 to October 29, 1902 . 


Trade or Calling. 


Laborers and youths 
Masons and bricklayers 
Carpenters 

Plumbers and Ironworkers . 
Boilermakers and assistants 
Blacksmiths and strikers 
Fitters and turners.. 
Moulders 

Engine Drivers and Firemen 

Crane Drivers 

Trimmers 

Compositors 

Apprentices .. ,. 

Cleaners 

Porters and junior porters .. 


Totals 


Number Regiatered. 


Town. ' Country. 


07 J 117 


4 

1 



1 


1 — 

1 ! - 

5 2 

3 — 

12 j 3 


Number 

Employed. 


250 

4 

3 

2 

o 

1 

1 

4 

3 



I 

**! 


105 



October 30, 1902. 


A Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

During tin* early part of November the Hon. H. Butler, Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, paid a visit of inspection to the northern districts where the crops have 
failed, and on his recommendation the Government has decided to allow pay¬ 
ments in connection with the seed wheat loans to stand over for the present. 
The Minister had also visited Port Lincoln district for the purpose of inspecting 
lands available for settlement. Full report on this visit will be found else¬ 
where in the present issue. 


South Australian growers of table grapes will be pleased to learn that after 
considerable correspondence, the Queensland Department of Agriculture has 
removed the prohibition on the importation of grapes from this State. With 
a view to preventing the introduction of phylloxera, the importation of 
grapes into Queensland has been totally prohibited for some years, but the 
concession alluded to has been granted to South Australia, as it has been 
Shown that phylloxera does not exist in any of our vineyards. 


At the Annual Congress in September, a resolution was carried that all 
experts connected with the Dei>artment be requested to annually visit the 
Branches. It would he impossible to comply literally with such a request 
but the Hon. Minister has decided that the various officers shall visit the 
Branches whenever possible. Requests for visits should be addressed to the 
Secretary for Agriculture. It should be pointed out that Mr. D. F. Laurie Is 
not an officer of the Department of Agriculture, and at present arrangements 
cannot be made for any visits by that gentleman. 


Attention is directed to the conditions under which free scholarships at the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College are offered. In the past there has not been 
as much competition from country districts as was anticipated by the Depart¬ 
ment It is difficult to understand why this has been the case, as the 
scholarships afford a splendid opportunity to farmers* sons who desire to 
secure a good practical anl scientific agricultural education. We hope that 
the six scholarships to be offered in March next will be met by a greater 
number of candidates than has been the case in the past 


Oonferejpces of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau have been arranged as 
follow* ^Northern Yorfce's Peninsula at Brinkworth on February U and 12; 
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Northern Branches, at Crystal Brook on February 11. Lit will be necessary to 
alter this date to avoid clashing. —Ed.J River Murray Branches at Mannum, 
on February 26 and 26. The committees organizing these meeting® should 
bear in mind that short practical papers are needed, and that the discussion 
on papers are often of equal if not greater value than the paper itself. T6o 
olton the Conference is spoilt by attempting to crowd too many papers Into 
the programme. 


The Annual Conference of the surrounding Branches was held at Angaaton 
on November 5 and 6 In addition to representatives from various Branches, 
Professor Perkins, Professor Towar, and Mr. Geo. Quinn attended on behalf 
of the Department of Agriculture. The visitors were conveyed to varjous 
orchards and vineyards, as well as to other places of interest. During the 
month Professor Towar has paid an extended visit to the Lakes drstrict, visiting 
Wellington Lodge, and surrounding stations and Meningie. 


During the month, Inspector Brown has been fully employed in Inspecting 
imported fruits and plants, and in passing fruits, vegetables, and plants for 
export to adjoining States, which demand certificates of freedom from certain 
diseases. In the Mount Lofty Ranges districts Inspector Monks reports be¬ 
tween November 4 and 24 having visited 210 orchards Of these, 43 are 
spraying with arsenltes for the destruction of codlin moth. The other pre¬ 
cautions such as scraping the tree stems and bandaging which should be well 
in progress are but tardily observed In many instances. In the Barossa 
districts Inspector Trimmer began work on November 12, and reports to Novem¬ 
ber 24 having inspected 140 orchards and gardens, 21 of which are spraying 
for the destruction of codlin moth, and other general precautions are being 
observed in connection with this pest 


During the month 4,163 cases of fruits were imported Of these. 3.888 were 
two*bushel crates of bananas, 252 similar packages of pineapples, and 18 
cases of cucumbers. Of these 35 crates of bananas and five crates of cucum¬ 
bers were refused admission owing to over ripeness engendering a suspicion 
of disease. During the same period 27 packages of plants were admitted to 
the State. Of the 3,398 cases of fruits exported during November to States 
demanding certificates of freedom from disease, 2,860 were locally grown, 
and consisted of oranges, lemons, and cherries chiefly. Broken Hill took 3,298 
packages of vegetables, and 20 packages of plants vere passed for export to 
interstate destinations. 


In the Clare district, Inspector Kelly has been eugaged seven days during 
the month, and has visited 54 orchards and gardens instructing the occupiers 
how to deal with codlin moth. With one or two exceptions the Inspector 
reports good care on these properties. Nearly all are spraying for codlin 
moth, and some most carefully and effectively. In the town of Clare the 
Inspector has Induced a good many small garden owners to have their apple 
and pear trees carefully sprayed. During the month, Mr, Quinn has been 
busy In connection with the spraying tests for codlin moth. Those at Clare, 
Peowortham, Angaston, Houghton, Chain of Ponds, Summertown, and Picca¬ 
dilly have been visited, and the progress noted. Demonstrations in green 
pruning have been given at Lyndoch in connection with the local Agricultural 
Bureau, and at Hfndmarsh before the Horticultural Society of that town. 
Addresses were delivered at the Conference of Agricultural Bureaux at Angas¬ 
ton, and at the meeting of the Lyndoch Branch Bureau on the treatment of 
peach trees. Owing to the unusual interest at present taken in arsenical 
Spraying for codlln^moth much time bus been occupied in satisfying enquiries 
by correspondence or by personal interviews. 
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On the recommendation of the Inspector of Fruit, the Government have 
withdrawn the regulations under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection 
Act so far as they concern the notices given by the Inspectors to owners of 
infested orchards. These regulations have proved unworkable, and in the 
future the Department will do the work under the Act itself, which gives the 
Inspector extended powers. Clause l) of the Act reads:—“If any inspector 
shall be of opinion that auy ldtxl of tree or plant is affected by any insect or 
diseases be shall rej>ort the same to the Commissioner, who may authorise 
the Inspector to take all such measures for the eradication of the insect or 
disease, Whether by destruction of the tree or plant or otherwise as the case 
may in the opinion of the Inspector require; and it shall l>e lawful for every 
such Inspector to direct any person in occupation of any laud on which any 
disease or insect shall exist to take such measures and do such acts as the 
Inspector may determine for the eradication or destruction of such insect or 
disease.” 


The Produce Export Department is busily engaged in dealing with lambs 
for export. Fp to the present 41,400 carcases of lambs, and 4,300 of mutton 
have been dealt with. Although the lambs naturally show the effect of the 
severe season they compare favourably with previous years’ shipments. The 
total of last season’s exjiort 1ms already been exceeded this year, and it is 
anticipated that shipments will continue up to Christmas. The Depot is 
also sending on 100 prime young turkeys, to test the Christmas market in 
London. These birds average 141 IT), dressed weight. The rabbit season Is 
closed, 0,031 crates containing 22S,G14 rabbits having lieen exported through 
the Depot. No shipments of butter whatever have been made this season. 


Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council was held on November 20, there being 
present Mr. R. Caldwell (Chairman), Col. Rowell, Messrs. J. Murray, A. M. 
Dawkins, T. E. Velland, B. Basedow, J. Miller, <3. R. Laffer, A. D. Bruce, 
A. Molineux, and F. Kriehauff. 

The Alin is ter of Agriculture intimated that in compliance with the request 
of the Council he had Instructed the Chief Inspector of Stock to make enqui¬ 
ries from the sub-inspectors, and to report fully on the disease causing such 
heavy losses of stock In various parts of South Australia. Mr. Miller, Chair 
man of the Committee of Agriculture and Stock, reported that the Committee 
had consulted with Dr. Ramsay Smith and Mr. Desmond on the subject and 
Dr. Smith had offered to assist the Council In the matter. 

The Secretary read report by Mr. D. F. Laurie on Poultry tick, and sug¬ 
gestion for coping with the pest 

It was deckled to recommend that certain improvements be made in the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College buildings. 

Mr. Molineux called attention to statements in the press, which conveyed 
the impression that the prohibition of the sale of codliu moth infested fruit 
had been removed, whereas the resolution of the House of Assembly was that 
the Act should be amended. Until this was done the prohibition could not 
be removed. Members generally considered that it would be a retrograde step 
to allow the sale of infested fruit, and it was unanimously resolved:—“That 
the Council ask the Hon. Minister of Agriculture to enforce the provisions of 
the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act so far as It concerns the sale 
of eodlln moth Infested fruit, until such Act has been repealed.” 

On the motion of Mr. Laffer it was decided to urge upon the Railways 
Commissioner the necessity for providing properly ventilated trucks for the 
carriage of fruit and vegetables, particularly to Broken Hill. Mr. Laffer 
pointed oht that although the trade was regular and profitable and had been 
so for many years, the Railway Department sent perishable stuff in ordinary 
trucks, and covered with tarpaulin sheets. The result was that the goods 
arrived at Broken Hill very much the worse for the journey. 
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WOOL NOTES. 

By G. Jeffrey. 

It is through no fault of the Editor that the articles, which I had arranged 
to write, had not appeared regularly. The truth is, ever since shearing started 
in the far north, I have been busily engaged in superintending the wool class¬ 
ing done by my students on various stations throughout the State. 

As this work is of general importance, it may be advisable to briefly refer 
to what is being done in connection with the woolclassing alluded to. The 
more so. as many of the students engaged are farmers or farmers' sons, who 
leave their homes with the object of getting a thorough insight into the 
methods adopted in the ••get-up” of dips on large-sized stations. To show* 
the extent of this work I would mention that the students have this season 
under my supervision, had control of the classing of the following stations, 
viz.:—Koonamore, Wirrialpa, Mundi Mundi, and Wilpena, in the north and 
north-east. In the lower north we had charge of Hill River, North Boobooro- 
wie, Mount Remarkable. Mount Templeton, Mount Cone, and Munduni, and at 
the present time some of them are engaged on Mount fichanek in the south¬ 
east, where they get a splendid insight into the classing of crossbred wool. 

That such work has been a success from the sheepowners' standpoint is 
proved by the unanimous feeling expressed by the various station managers 
as to the conduct and workmanlike way in which the students performed 
their duties, as well as by the opinions of the different woolbrokers, and, 
what is best of all, by the splendid prices obtained at auction for the wools 
handled by the School of Mines' students. 

The lines on which this work is carried on is at once businesslike and 
educational. Businesslike, inasmuch as the students are paid the ordinary 
shed-hands' wages, out of which they pay a fee for their tuition; and 
educational, in that each student, not only sees what is being done, but does 
practical work, from the picking up of the fleece from the shearing board 
{including skirting and rolling of the fleece, sorting the pieces, bellies, and 
locks), until the fleeces are classed out ready to be put in bales. 

So convinced am I that this work is good, that I would strongly urge any 
one interested, who can spare the time, to make the trip next year, full 
particulars of which can be obtained from Mr. J. A. Hasi&m, Registrar of 
the School of Mines and Industries. 

This season’s wool sales in South Australia are now practically over, and 
the prices obtained must have been very satisfactory alike to both large 
and small sheepfarmers. The prophecy I made in my last article, namely, 
•That merino wool would be 2d. per lb. higher than last year," has proved 
to have been very near the mark, and the London cables of to-day, an¬ 
nouncing a further small rise in merino, and a very substantial rise in 
crossbreds, is indeed very gratifying. The only danger appears to be that 
merino wools may go too high, although the bitter lesson learned by buyers 
three years ago should be too fresh to allow them to lose their heads by 
creating a boom. The position of crossbreds appears to be sounder than tt 
has been for some considerable time back, and if prices do not go much 
higher than they are at present there seems little reason to fear anything 
like a slump in the market 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. R. Butler) has received the following 
report from Mr. V. M. Newland, Hon. Commissioner for South Australia, 
duted Johannesburg, October 30:— 

"Under separate cover I have the honour to forward you copy of The 
Transvaal Government Gazette of 8th inst, giving the amended customs tariff 
of this colony, wMch is of great importance to your State. 1 have marked 
in the ordinance the principal products of South Australia which &re affected, 
Under the old tariff chaff, oat hay, and compressed forage paid a duty of 8/ 
per 100 lb* Wua 74 per cent, on the value; whilst oats (grain), paid a duty of 
10/ per 100 lb.., plua 74 per cent on the value. Under the new ordinance all 
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these lines pay only 7$ per rent, placing them in a position to favourably com¬ 
pete with mealies <or maize) as forage. It is true a certain quantity of oats 
has always been used here, but the expense has been a deterrent, average cost 
being about 25/ per 100 IT)., against mealies 0/0 per 100 lb.; whereas mauy 
people Will prefer oats under thie new tariff. Whilst on the subject of forage, 
I may mention that a large contract for compressed fodder was recently 
placed by the railway authorities with a South Australian firm. 

“Honey, jams, and jellies, which in the past carried a special duty of 40/ 
per 100 lb., in addition to 7$ per cent., are now only charged l$d. per lb. 
beyond the 7^ per cent.; whilst the social duty on canned and dried fruits is 
reduced from 3d. to Hd. 

"The great point of advantage to Australia in the present ordinance is that 
it offers no preference to the produce of the other South African States. Whilst 
Australian manufactures retain their present high standard in these lines, 
those of South Africa have small chance of conuietitlon without a preferential 
tariff. It must be l>orne in mind that the present tariff is only a provisional 
and temporary one. and that it is practically a certainty that when a normal 
condition of affairs once more obtains a revision will take place, and prefe¬ 
rence be shown the other South African State*; but the present moment 
certainly offers an opportunity to obtain a footing for new lines. More par¬ 
ticularly does this apply to wines and spirits. Under the old tariff the con¬ 
sumption of Cape brandy was very great, it having an advantage of 4/ per 
gallon in duty over imported spirits. Under the new tariff, the extremely low 
rate of 7^ per cent, on wines formerly imposed is now superseded by a charge 
of 4/ per gallon, whether the wine be imported or of colonial manufacture. 
Many people drank 'Tape wines on account of their cheapness, but now that 
all wines will be dearer by 8/ per case*, it is anticipated that the consumption 
of letter class wines will increase at the expense of the lovv-gradte Cai>e wines. 
At all events, Australia has not for the moment to face a preferential tariff. 
The small consignments of clarets and other light wines sent me from your 
State have met with the approval of buyers, and if sellers will mm buyers 
fairly a good business promises to result. In this connection it is well to note 
that English and Continental firms freely give 60 and 90 days' terms; whilst 
all quotations supplied me from South Australia have been for cash, or, at 
the most, draft at HO days. No house can well afford to face the difference in 
terms unless commensurate advantages are offered in the way of price and 
quality. As a matter of fact, a common French claret can be bought at 10/ j>er 
dozen f.o.b., on 60 days' draft, and the very fact of it being a French wiue 
makes it more readily saleable at an equivalent figure to a much superior Aus¬ 
tralian wine. Given ordinary financial facilities, i think good orders would be 
placed here; but I have found very few people willing to Import on a cash 
basis/’ 


PORT LINCOLN DISTRICT. 

During November the Hon. R. Butler (Minister of Agriculture), in company 
with Messrs. W, J. Shannon, M.P., W. Blacker, M.P., and the Deputy Sur¬ 
veyor-General, paid a visit to the Port Lincoln district, for the purpose of 
inspecting the Kopplo Estate, recently purchased by the Government, and 
another estate under offer. Mr. Butler has furnished the following report 
of his visit;—We started from Port Lincoln, one of the most picturesque 
spots in Australia, and drove to the Koppio survey camp, where we stayed 
for the night. The contrast between this country and the northern districts 
I passed through recently was most striking. Away along the coast with 
a background of hills covered with grass, and occasionally a little culti¬ 
vation, you soon reach the old Poouindie Mission Station, containing about 
15,000 acres, and any one visiting this fertile strip of country, which Is 
blessed with an abundant rainfall, with crops of wheat just ripeuing, and 
averaging at least 12 bushels to the acre, and oats and malting barley that 
will yield probably double that quantity, must admit that at the rent fixed 
by the Land Board original^—averaging about 4d. an acre, with the pur- 
Chase price tfrom 10/ to 22/ per acre—the settlers had every opportunity of 
successful occupation, and that there is no reason for reductions in rents 
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on this land. Wirenetting is an absolute necessity right through the country, 
as rabbits are very numerous, and the same will be necessary when Koppio 
is divided if the settlement is to have any prospect of success. This country 
is splendidly adapted for orchards and vineyards, and the surprise is that 
more has not been done in this direction. To show the fruitfulness of the 
soil r might mention that a paddock of wheat was pointed out to me which 
wifi average 2o bushels to the acre. It was dressed with superphosphate, 
but not fallowed. This land is situated within a mile or two of the southern 
boundary of Koppio. and the owner told me it was the thirty-second crop 
The svstom of fallowing, which is regarded as absolutely essential to suc¬ 
cessful cultivation on similar soil elsewhere, is rarely resorted to, but I 
was satisfied that it would prove beneficial there. 

The Koppio Estate, situated four miles on each side of tin* Tod River, 
contains over 10,000 acres of undulating country, with nice flats. Some of 
the land is rocky and precipitous, but wattle bark could be a profitable 
industry on the rougher parts, as the few' oti the laud art* of ispleudid growth. 
This estate is being divided into about 22 blocks, varying from 400 to 2,000 
acres, and will be allotted in a few week*. 1 made a close examination of 
the property, and feel satisfied that it will be successfully settled if a wise 
selection from among the applicants is made. Men experienced in horti¬ 
culture, viticulture, and dairying, as well as woolgrmving. are required. The 
rainfall at the head station during this exceptionally dry season has been 
over 17 in. The manager informed me the average was considerably over 
20. in. 

From Koppio we drove* northwards through the western side of the* nun- 
dred of Stokes. It is splendid scrub lands, with a reliable rainfall. Then 
w r e travelled for five or six miles through the mnllee country to the north 
and west, which is now being surveyed for agricultural purposes. Residents 
who should l>c aide to speak with authority say the rainfall averages over 
35 in. and up to 20 in., and that handsome returns xvill be obtained after 
the first tw’o or three years, when the expense of clearing and .fencing has 
to he faced. I have no doubt. It has been proved that this land responds 
splendidly to the use of artificial manures. A great mistake has been made in 
the past in allotting the laud in blocks much too large. The land is absolutely 
useless for pastoral purposes in its present state. It is covered with scrub, 
destitute of feed, and overrun with vermin: but after clearing and culti¬ 
vation it will become valuable for pasture* as for agriculture. 

It may be well to remind those who contemplate occupying this country 
that, though the rent is low, considerable expense will have to be incurred 
in horsefeed and in breaking down the scrub and preparing for the first 
harvest; but there need be no fear of a total failure from drought, as has 
been experienced in the north. From Tumby Ray right through the Penin¬ 
sula west to Warrow there is a very large area of country suitable for 
whealgrowing, and it is through this country tlmt a light railway has been 
suggested; but unless care is taken in placing as many on the land as can 
profitably occupy it there will not be much chance of sufficient traffic to 
justify a light line. 

On returning to Port Lincoln we drove through an estate of 6,000 acres 
now' under otter to the Government, and on Saturday spent the morning in 
looking at the country west of Port Lincoln. Certainly it Is not very Inviting 
from an agricultural poiut of view, as it is densely timbered, and the rock 
is too dose to the surface in places, a great deal of the country being 
covered with the yacca hush, and being absolutely destitute of feed when 
left in its native state. Rut in the few' instances where the land has been 
cleared of the bush, costing, I understand, about 6/ an acre, good crops of 
wheat and barley are growing, and the land where not cultivated is overrun 
with grass, in marked contrast to the adjoining lands. 

I am satisfied, in spite of the vermin difficulty <for rabbits literally swarm 
over all the country, and cultivation is impossible without netting) and tin 
expense of clearing the land of timber which in many places is covering 
a third of if, that a bright future is before this part of thfe State. Borne 
of the fliivat wheat grown in the State will be grown this year in this part, 
and ip a garden joining Koppio apples are produced of the choicest <juaPty. 
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Of course, the present means of transit across the gulf will proven altogether 
insufficient when the country is even half-developed; hut as the many varied 
industries suitable Iti the district increase, so it wiW be found that the* necee* 
sary speedy transit will he forthcoming. The experience of the last few 
years has taught us that it is useless to attempt to push our agricultural 
settlements into country with a small and uncertain rainfall, and that even 
if the initial expenditure is greater it will be better to face the development 
of land where the rainfall is good, even if the land is more uneven in 
quality. 

ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Free Scholarships. 

In order to give farmers and others, who could not otherwise 
afford the expense, an opportunity of sending their boys to 
the Hoseworthy Agricultural College, the Department of Agri¬ 
culture offers six scholarships, each of the annual value of £30. and 
tenable for three years. These scholarships are offered for competition each 
year, and are open to boys of not less than 15 years nor more than 18 years 
of age on the April 1 of the year in which they compete. Students already in 
attendance cannot compete. 

One scholarship is allotted to each of the following districts:— 

District X«>. 1.—The Corporations of Adelaide, St. Peters, Norwood, TJnley, 
Thebarton, Hindnmrsh, Port Adelaide, and Semaphore. 

District No. 2.—The County of Adelaide, exclusive of the Corporations included 
In District No. 1. 

District No. 3.—The Counties of Grey, Rohe, MacDonnell, Cardwell. Bucking¬ 
ham, Russell, Hindmarsli, Sturt. Carnarvon. Flinders, Jervois. Muegrave, 
and Robinson. 

District No. 4.—The Counties of Daly, Fergusson, and Stanley. 

District No. 5.—The Counties of Gawler, Light. Eyre, Albert, Alfred, Burra, 
Young, Hamley, and Kimberley. 

District No. 0.—The Counties of Victoria, Frome, Dalliousie. Herbert, New 
castle, Granville, Lytton. Blachford, Hanson, Derby, Taunton, the Corpora¬ 
tion of Port Augusta West, and such parts of the colony as are not otherwise 
specified. 

The effect of offering the scholarships in separate districts, is to afford the 
sons of bona-thle cultivators of the soil every opportunity of availing themselves 
of the chance of free tuition at the College, in the past there has not been 
the competition from the country districts that was anticipated. Possibly this 
has been due to the fact that the conditions of the offer have not been fully 
appreciated by farmers. 

The parents or guardians of any candidate must have been resident in the 
colony for at least two years immediately preceding January 1, in the year 
of competition, and the candidate must compete in that district in which is 
situated the school he may have last attended. If, however, any candidate 
has been less than two years at the school last attended the Minister shall 
decide in whnt district the candidate is to compete. 

The following are the subjects of examination:— 

<n) Practical agriculture, viticulture, and horticulture— 


I. Oral examination. 300 marks 

II. Written examination. 350 marks 

tb) Elementary chemistry or Elemen¬ 
tary physics. 100 marks 

(e) Elementary mathematics . 150 marks 

Id) Drawing .. 100 marks 


The next examination of candidates will be held at the Agricultural College 
on March 19 and 20,1903, and intending candidates must forward their name# 
to the Principal of the College not later than January 1, 1903. Application 
forms, syllabus of subjects, and ail other particulars may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the Agricultural College. 
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Farm. 

Field No. 7.—About 40 acre® were ploughed and sown to summer crops r 
which have so far done well, but further showers are required to bring them 
to maturity. The balance of the field was cut with the mower, the shorter 
and more weedy stuff being used to fill the silos, and the remainder made 
into loose hay, which is being fed to horses and cattle. All four silos are 
full. Field No. 4, of 120 acres, has all been cut for hay, and the paddock Is 
expected to return about 100 tons. Field No. 10.—About one-third of this 
field cut for hay. and the rest for grain, which will be threshed, and the 
straw baled at once. 

Ebsary's.—(A) (Phosphate Experiments)—This has been cut with the 

binders, and will be hauled to the barns, weighed, and threshed. This field, * 
with No. 10, promises a good lot of seed wheat of King’s Early variety. 
(B and C). (Variety Tests)—Nearly all of these are being stripped, and the 
yields, though small, are as good as the wretched condition of the growing 
crop and the dryness of the season have ever promised. Stripping began 
with the early varieties, and with favourable weather should be completed 
by the eud of November, when it is hoped to have all the hay in the 
stack. 

Live Stock.—The stockman lias broken in the last of the four-year-old colts, 
and there is now a surplus of light horses and aged animals. Sheep and 
lambs are in fair condition, although it has been necessary to cart water for 
them. Owing to the high price of wheat all pigs are being sold an weaners; 
sows sold as breeders bring 15/ and 1G/, and young boars £1. Several 
orders are booked ahead, although at present there are still a number of good 
ones unsold, which are fit for delivery. Four heifer calves recently dropped 
are being raised on skimmed milk. 

Dairy.—A Babcock milk tester has been added to the outfit ami a tldrd- 
year student will now make weekly tests of every cow in the College herd. 
These tests, together with the recorded weight of the milk from each cow 
at each milking, will furnish the best means of determining the actual per¬ 
formance of the cows, and distinguish between the profitable and the un¬ 
profitable. 

Wool.—On November 14. under the guidance of Mr. Jeffrey (teacher of 
wool classing), the third-year students Inspected the wool as displayed in the 
various warehouses for the fourth sale of the season. With their usual cour¬ 
tesy, Messrs. Elder, Smith. & Co. entertained the students at lunch, while 
»ill the agents cheerfully granted the freedom of their warehouses, and 
offered other means of adding to the profit and enjoyment of the visit. 

Experimental Vineyard 

Bv H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

During November the work on the vineyard has been light Disbudding, 
especially on young vines just put on the trellis, has taken up considerable 
time. Ail young vines have made such strong growth that disbudding was 
necessary at least twice. 

Though the rainfall lias lieen so light, yet the vines have never looked 
better, nor made better growth than during the present season. Many of 
the vines were considerably beaten about by the strong winds experienced a 
few weeks ago, but these have all been tied up now, guarding them from 
any rough weather we may get later on in the season. All the soil has 
been lightly cultivated when necessary to keep a fine open surface. 

Further experiments in fumigation for peach aphis were carried out under 
improved circumstances, and were very successful The teat was dressed 
with a thin paint made of boiled linseed oil and vegetable black. Tb 
completely cover the tent, which is $ ft. square, and 8 ft high, took about 
two gallons of oil, and about a pound and a half of vegetable black. After 
hanging under a verandah for about a week, the paint* was quite dry, and 
the tent perfectly gas tight. The paint is comparatively inexpensive, and 
is readily applied by spreading the tent on a floor and applying the mixture 
with a piece of old cloth as a mop. Work on the trees was commenced 
on a cool clear morning. 
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The trees not being very large, there was no difficulty in placing and 
removing the tent. Practically no harm was done in the way of breaking 
shoots and foliage. The charge wed for each tree was:— 

1 oz. pot. cyanide, 98 per cent. 

1 o«. commercial sulphuric acid 

2 oz. water. 

The time allowed for each tree was twenty minutes, and after that time, 
on the removal of the tent, no trace of life could be observed among the 
aphides. Even on the ground every one of the insects appeared to be 
dead. Some of the trees which were treated towards midday, as the sun 
was becoming stronger, were considerably scorched by the gas. Those 
which were done early In the morning showed very little ill effects, and 
some done after the sun had set were not scorched in the slightest degree. 
It would appear, then, that the treatment should be given on cool cloudy 
days in preference to bright ones. Best of all would be a bright moon¬ 
light night when there would be quite sufficient light to carry on the work. 
Owing to the want of a tent these experiments were rather late, the foliage 
having already suffered considerably from the ravages of the pest Next 
year we hope to take the matter up in good time, and obtain conclusive 
results of the work. There can be little doubt as to the superiority of 
fumigation over spraying for such diseases as the peach aphis. We are 
indebted to Mr. A. Quick, of Marion, for the use of one of his tents to 
carry out the experiments. 


FARM HINTS FOR DECEMBER. 

Br A Molinkux 

Since the history of the world l>egau there has been only one prophet 
whose long weather predictions have l>een justified by after events. That man 
van named Joseph, who told King Pharoah to provide during seven years of 
good seasons against seven years of drought. Pharaoh, wiser than the 
majority of farmers who have succeeded him up till this present day, acted 
ujM>u the advice given, aud saved up sufficient of grain and fodder to supply 
not only the requirements of his own farm and home, but also had some to 
spare for his starving neighbours. We earn make bricks, nowadays, without 
straw, but we cannot feed live stock without fodder; and, although straw may 
not 1*> as nutritious as the best hay, still it will keep cattle in fair condlt on 
If they have enough of it. Whilst a farmer has an abundance of good, clean 
straw, he is justified in keeping more live stock than he could hope to do 
when he has to trust to the natural herbage. In some seasons, and not sel¬ 
dom either, the value of the straw that was left on the field or burned would 
have amply repaid the whole cost of harvesting and marketing the crop. 
There are a hundred advantages resulting from the employment of the 
string-binder and thrashing machine, but I will leave the intelligent farmer 
to enumerate them for himself—the other man does nat want to know anythin? 
about it. * 

In every crop, of whatsoever kind it may be, there are always some plants 
that are superior In all respects to the general average; and In afll cultivated 
crops there is a general tendency to return to the ■‘wild” origin. If the best 
plants were selected out of each crop for seed-bearing, and were cultivated In 
separate plots for increase, the result would be something much better thau 
the average of the unselected seed. But. if selections were made from the select¬ 
ed seed, then the result would soon be something of highly superior quality. 
Every fanner should maintain his own seed plots, keep his seed clean and 
pure, and select and reselect until he has produced a variety which will l>e 
more hardy, prolific, pure, and generally better than the average; and, owing 
to the tendency to deterioration, he must continue to maintain the standard 
by selecting his Seed. , 

Where any facilities for irrigation exist, even on a small scale, it will be 
easy to rate crops of maize, cqiHets, sorghums, &e., to serve as green feed for 
cows, poultry, and other animats; but the seeds must be sown in drills about 
80 in* apart to allow of the frequent use of hand or horn hoes. There is & 
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possibility that similar feed might be raised on good, loamy, friable soils with¬ 
out irrigation if the seeds are soaked for 24 hours before sowing, especially 
if a good shower has just previously soaked the land. But it is of no use to 
sow broadcast, nor on stiff, caked, dry soil. These crops must be fre¬ 
quently cultivated during growth. 

Where the crops have been mown for hay or reaped with the binder it is 
possible to at once run the harrows or scarifiers over at least a few acres. 
Some rape and white mustard sml could be sown previously broadcast— 
about 2 lb. of each per acre—and the autumn rains will cause weeds and 
the other seeds to start growing, so that the farm animals will get some early 
green feed, the fields can be cleaned by the early ploughing under of the 
rubbish, and the soil benefited thereby. When the surface of a field is 
loosened up. every drop of rain soaks into the ground; but, when the surface 
is cake*! down, much of the water runs away into the nearest waterway. The 
loosening of the surface prevents evaporation and promotes absorption of 
moisture. 

There is a great wealth of grass in some parts of the State, and a deplor¬ 
able scarcity in other parts. It lias been stated that it is not possible to feed 
this bare for a chain or two along railway lines, roadsides, and boundaries, 
as the sheep and cattle will not feed when herded. But there is imminent 
danger of grass fires, which may devastate immense areas, and the damage 
may easily amount to a very considerable sum. Is there no way to make 
firebreaks? Could the herbage be mowed and raked on strips a few chains 
In width. It is well to be prepared with every appliance for fighting a grass 
fire, but it seems to me that there would be more safety’ in trying to prevent 
the possibility of fires extending to any distance from the site of their occur¬ 
rence. If no kind of summer green crop can be grown on the headlands of 
wheat and hay fields, especially along railway lines, then at least a chain wide 
should be cut early for hay, which should be carried off ttefore sparks from 
the engines or from other agencies can set fire to the dry material. 

I have seen very large pumpkins raised from seed sown irr February, so 
that It is not too late to sow seeds now. The vegetable is valuable for feeding 
cows and pigs, as well as for use in the house. Pie melons may also lie sown. 
Put at least 10 seeds in each place, at 20 ft. apart. Mix In a good lot of old 
eowyard manure at each place. Soak the seeds 24 hours before sowing, and 
if possible give three or four buckets of water to the soil at each spot a 
day before sowing. Cover the seeds an inch deep and press the soil on them 
gently. When the plants come up remove the weakest, leaving six; and, when 
these are in the sixth leaf, remove all but the three strongest. They may be 
transplanted if great care is taken not to break the tap root. Any shifting of 
the branches or runners will l>e injurious, therefore it is usual to sow some 
maixe here and there to prevent the wind blowing the vines over. Some people 
stick in a number of stakes with the same object in view, but maize is best. 

There are plenty of places where potatoes can be grown. The soil should 
be well enriched with fine old manure, and deeply and thoroughly worked. 
The seed may be planted in each third plough furrow at a foot apart and 
fi in. deep. There is no use in hilling up, but plenty benefit from keeping the 
surface well cultivated. Of course, if irrigation can be practised a good crop 
can be assured. 

The Agricultural Bureau distributed seeds of many useful fodder plants 
years ago, and amongst the best of them was the French Honeysuckle 
(Hetiysarnm eoroimrium), known as Sulla, Malta clover, and by other popular 
names. This did very well on sandy soils, but very few saved seeds, and the 
plant did not receive the attention that its great merits justified. It appears 
that the seeds are far more likely to germinate when scalded, and, as the plant 
is a perennial, it would be well w T ortli -while to sow largely on those shifting 
sand hummocks and dunes which are causing so much trouble and anxiety in 
parts of our north. 

The broadleaf mustard, and various Kinds of beets, too, ought to get a 
great deal of attention. There are thousands of acres where they can be 
profitably grown for feeding stock, and fair trials should be given to these 
and ether promising fodder plants, 
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So much has already been written about a number of items deserving the 
attention of farmers that it. is unnecessary to rejveat details on the present 
occasion. Fanners cannot profitably neglect, to thatch their stacks; ensilage is 
profitable, although it involves hard work; it pays well to erect shelters for live 
and dead stock of the farm; no farm is truly comfortable, or fit to live upon, 
unless there is a vegetable and fruit garden; the cows, pigs, and poultry often 
bring more money on to the farm than all the crops that are grown; the 
butcher, greengrocer, the baker, the haw ker, and even the smith and machinist 
often take a lot of money off the farm for articles and work that could easily 
be produced or done upon the farm, and rnauy a farmer is unable to purchase 
articles that he really wants, tvocalise that money has already been spent on 
items that he could have made or produced*at odd times. Well, here's refor- 
luatkm and n Happy and Prosperous New Year to us all! ! ! 


COMPLETE HARVESTER TRIAL. 

On Friday, No\ ember 28, a public trial of complete harvesters under the 
auspices of tin* Hoyal Agricultural Society was held on Mr. W. Smith's farm 
near the Suiithfieid railway station. The arrangements generally this year 
gave great satisfaction. The paddock selected for the trial carried a crop of 
Marshall's No. 15 wheat, considered to be worth 18 bushels per acre, and very 
even in character. Messrs. J. W. Shannon, M.P., W. Copley, and J. 
McLaehlan were judges, with Mr. J. G. Nash as mechanical adjudicator. 

The following figures give the decisions of the judges individually:— 

Mr. Copley.-Massey-Harris, No. 1, 47b; Climax. No. 2, 407; Union, 400; 
Climax. No. 1. 45S; Sunshine. No. 2. 425: Martin, No. 2. 418; Sunshine, No. 1. 
415: Massey-Ilarris, No. 2, 408; Martin, No. 1, 205; Martin. No. 2, 230. 

Mr. Shannon.—Climax, No. 2, 400; Masaey-Ilarris, No. 1, 407; The Union. 
457: Climax, No. 1, 445; Sunshine, No. 2, 423: Sunshine, No. 1, 419; Massey- 
1 Parris, No. 2, 412; Martin, No. 2, 411; Martin, No. 3, 300; Martin, No. 3, 290. 

Mr. M c Lachlan.—The Union, 475; Massey-Harris, No. 1, 471; The 
Climax, No. 2, 407; Climax, No. 1, 453; Sunshin.e No. 1, 445: Massey-Harris. 
No. 2, 130; Martin, No. 2. 432; Sunshine, No. 2. 432; Martin. No. 1, 407; Martin, 
No. 3, 304. 

The average of the judges’ figures with the figures of the mechanical adjudi¬ 
cator were taken in making the awards w*hich were announced by the Secre¬ 
tary as follows:— 
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7. The simplest ana quickest disposal of 









clean wheat ... . 

26 

2 n 

24 

24 

21* 

24 

224 1 2H 

224 

22J 

224 

8. The simplest and quickest disposal of 









chaff . 

25 

m 

28 

23§ 

m 

to 

U4I 224 

28 



9. Ease of draught.. 

26 

26 

19 

18 

18 

15 

16 

14 

19 

15 

19 

10. Machine least liable to get out of ordei 

26 

26 

22 

20 

23 

19 

22 

23 

25 

28 

22 

11. Time occupied in reaping 

26 

22 

20 

2d 

18 

25 

22 

20 

19 

21 

18 

12, Price of machine., ... 

26 

IB 

18 

19 

18 

14 

14 

20 

18 

20 

20 

Total points „ 

?*!«« . ... 

600 

4714 

£80 

467f 

£80 

466 
£78 

452 

£86 

426§ 

£90 

4264 

£90 

4264 

£76 

419 

£80 

8874 

£75 

849* 

£75 

Actual draught (in CWts, and qrs.) 


4 l| 

5 04 

5 0 

6 0 

6 2 

6 0 

6 04 
2.50 

6 2 

62 

5 2 

Actual time .. 


2.88 

2.50 

2.88 

8.10 

2.11 

2.384 

8,0 

2.4 

8.9 
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CURRANT AND RAISIN CROWING. 

By Arthur J. Pkrki.ns, Secretary for Agriculture 

In a paper read before Congress in September last. I referred incidentally 
to currant and raisin growing. At the time my statistical data were incom¬ 
plete, and I was. in consequence, only able to make brief and vague reference 
to this important question. To-day. through the courtesy of our Statistical 
Department, I am in possession of all the information I required, and I can 
pioceed to a careful examination of the interests of thte State in this special 
question. 

Position of the Markets. * 

i luaj confess right away my firm conviction that both the State and the 
indhidual will benefit considerably by the further extension of our dried 
grapes’ area. At the same time, I am bound to recognise that the slow 
progress of this industry in the past must engender a certain amount of cir¬ 
cumspection in the minds of thinking men. 1 am desirous, above all, to avoid 
the one-sidedness of the enthusiast, and to examine the question in its every 
aspect. I make, therefore, no apology for discussing at the outset the position 
of the markets. Fortunately, the question of foreign markets need not occupy 
us much at present; they concern the dim and distant future, when local 
demands will have been overtaken. In the meanwhile let us endeavour to 
ascertain the requirements of the home markets. 

The figures below represent average yearly totals for a peiiod of five years, 
extending from 1897 to 1901, inclusively. 

Average Yearly Imports of Currants and Raisins ( 1897 - 1901 ). 


Currants Raisins 


States. 

Toth 

Valued at 

Tons 

Valued at 

Victoria 

.. 1472 01 ! 

£29,587 ! 

489*24 

£17,585 

Queensland 

..; 652 07 i 

16,518 , 

381-33 

14,427 

South Australia 

574*42 ; 

11,699 

247 78 

9,085 

Western Australia 

..! 266 13 ! 

5,595 

149 46 

5,289 

Totals .. 

..! 2964-63 1 

£63,399 

1267*81 

£46,386 


The New South Wales Statistical Department do not distinguish between 
currants and raisins, both articles being grouped together. For the same 
period of five years <1897-1901), the average aggregate imports of New South 
Wales are represented by the following figures:—2,960.40 tons of currants and 
raisins valued at £93,534. In Tasmania we have the further difficulty of sepa¬ 
rating currants and raisins from dried fruit generally, with which they are 
entered in block. Jn 1900 about 378 tons of dried fruit were imported, valued 
at £11,762; of these I believe fully 300 tons may be taken to represent curranta 
and raisins, at an approximate value of about £9,336. 

The total average imports of the Commonwealth during this period ma> 
therefore be summarized as follows:—New South Wales.—Raisins and cur¬ 
rants. 2.9G6.40 tons, £93,534. Tasmania.--Kaisins and currants, 300.16 tons; 
£9,336. Rest of Commonwealth.—Currants, 2,904.03, £63,399; raisins, 1,267.81, 
£40,386. Totals, 7,499.00 tons, £212,055. 

From these 7,499 tons of raisins and currants, valued at £212,055, must be 
deducted the amount and value of interstate transfers, which average, I am 
given to understand, about 10 per cent of the total recorded imports. 

Briefly, therefore, the true Commonwealth imports of currants and raisins 
have averaged yearly, during the period under consideration, 0,749 tons, repre¬ 
senting nearly £200,000 paid in tribute to the foreigner. 
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.'mi il we glance across tlu* ocean we tind our near neighbour. New 
Zealand, importing annually an average of 1.301 Ions of currants, valued at 
£30,782, and 943 tons of raisins, valued at £34,073 <3897-1901;. Unquestionably, 
therefore, there will be elbow room for the dried grapes industries for many 
years to come within our own territories. 

Statistics of Production 

l or the production of currants and raisins there are as yet, only two of the 
States in tne lield, namely, Victoria and South Australia, and to what 
ir.Miffleient degree our enormous imports t>ear eloquent testimony. Below are 
nppcrdtHl the ligtires affecting the live seasons under review:— 

Production of Currants and Raisins in tub Commonwealth. 


Vfiu s 


Soutn Vustrali.i. 


Victoria 



Cun ants > 

Rawin'* 

Currant «* 

Raisins 


Ton** 

Tons 

Ton** 

Tons 

1897 .. 


354*85 

38*1S 

563*80 

1S9S .. 

!. 43-Ho 

208*40 

23*10 

661 70 

1 .. 

.., 5f> t>r> 

309 50 

51 *65 

898*95 

1900 .. 

1,72:15 

209 9o 

165*75 

892 35 

1901 .. 

.. 130*35 

407*55 

185*75 

1468*50 


When compared with Commonwealth imports the figures for production 
are insignificant enough. Nevertheless, the steadily ascending scale in w’hlch 
they present themselves to us since 1897 is a sure indication of healthy 
pi ogress, It must he recognised that, starting almost level, Victoria has fairly 
outstripped us during the last the years, particularly in the production of 
raisins. This is not as it should be. If Victoria can vigorously and, pre¬ 
sumably prolitably, expand her currant and raisin area in the very teeth of the 
phylloxera, what is It that wo should not be able to do; we. who are as yet 
tre* from this devastating pest? 

Prf.sknt Exports. 

It seems almost Incongruous that, independently of the Interstate transfers 
of imported articles that have already been accounted for, that the Common- 
’wealth should be able to boast of exports of currants and raisins. And yet 
such is the case, as the table below will show*:— 

Exports of Currants and Raisins (Produce of Statf.s). 


Year. 

South A 

Currants. 

ustralia 

Raisins, 

Currants. 

Victoria. 

Raisins 


Ton* 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

1897 

0*69 

28 

119 51 

4,192 

— 

— 

1 28*97 

1,147 

1898 

0*90 

22 

29 33 

1,033 

• — 

— 

219*47 

7,388 

1899 

0*01 

1 

53-20 

1,682 

1*34 

25 

234*55 

7,524 

1900 

0*20 

10 

21*56 

847 

0*01 

1 

296*06 

10,150 

1901 

7 00 

202 

142*22 

4,918 

2-00 

140 

| 368-66 

15,095 


In the matter of exports, as iu that of production, Victoria is again ahead 
of vs. In the year 1901, w f e have the curious phenomenon of a State importing 
as many raisins as she exports. It seems quite evident that the bulk of the 
exported Victorian and South Australian dried grapes pass into some of the 
non-producing States, and I have therefore thought it of interest to ascertain 
their destination for the year 1901, The results are shown in the next table:— 
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Destination or Raisins and Cuhrants Extorted in 1901. 


Victoria. j South Australia. 


b\ported to 

Currants. 

liaising 

Currants 

Raisins. 

New South Wales 

2 00 

120-31 

5 61 

75*85 

Queensland .. 

_ 

102 60 

Oil 

3737 

South Australia 


0*99 

— 

— 

Victoria 


- 

0(58 

6 71 

Western Australia 


1 *65 

0-30 

21*98 

Tasmania 

— 

37*33 

— 

— 

Northern Territory 

— 

— 

0 25 

0 25 * 

To Commonwealth .. 

2*00 

262 88 

7-01 

142 16 

i 

New Zealand .. .. .. i 

_ 

104*06 

j 

| _ 

Fiji. 

— 

0 08 

1 — 

— 

India .. .. .. .. j 

— 

0*18 

, - 

— 

Ceylon 

— 

j 0*20 

! 

— 

Straits Settlement .. .. i 

— 

0*03 

— 1 

— 

Guam 

— 1 

0*28 

! — 1 
1 i 

— 

Java .. .. .. ..! 

— 

0*05 

■ _ i 

0*05 

To Foreign Countries 

— 

10L88 

: ~~ I 

0 05 

Total Exports 

2-00 

367*76 

7*01 

14*2*21 


The above table shows plainly that what of South Australian and Victorian 
currants and raisins were exported went mainly to the neighbouring States, 
it is however, satisfactory to note that Victoria was able to dispose of m 
much as 104 tons of raisins on the New Zealaud market, in open competition 
witft forelgu countries. Her Mild lira dried fruit has justly acquired a high 
u nutation, and Soutji Australian growers cannot do better than aim at 
emulating the excellent example that has been set them. It should be well 
borne in mind that neither in Victoria nor in South Australia do these 
exports in any way indicaie that local production has exceeded local con 
sumption. For in this same year. 1901. Victoria imported about 410 tons of 
raisins and 1.017 tons of currants; and South Australia about 107 tons of raisins 
(imi 27!> tons of currants. (To bo continued.) 

HOW TO DEAL WITH THE LOCUST. 

The Revne Tunisienne of October, 1902, publishes an article by M. Ducloux. 
on what is described as.both an effective and economical method of dealing 
with locusts. In the belief that the suggested remedy may perhaps prove of 
value in those districts periodically visited by these insects, we append a 
free translation of the article. 

Alter referring to the time and money that have In the past been wasted 
in attempts at subduing the past. M. Ducloux describes some experiments 
conducted by him with various fungus parasites imported from New York. 
Like others before him, he found that the success of such experiments de¬ 
pended largely on conditions of temperature and moisture that do not obtain 
In ordinary practice. He found it necessary, therefore, to abandon bacterio¬ 
logical methods for special insecticides. It appeared to him important to dis¬ 
cover a mixture which, whilst being wholly effective, would not injure vege- 
trlion, nor stock feeding on it at some subsequent period. 

M. Ducloux believes that he has found a solution to the problem, in the 
ufco of a mixture, possessed of the properties of the well-known resin wash, 
viz. of dosing the breathing pores of the insects. He adds, that after nume* 
rous experiments he secured excellent results with a mixture of two sub¬ 
stances, mutually completing one another in their action as insecticides, vix„ 
cade oil (Oleum cadinum) and iysol, applied in the following proportions:— 

S* de oil . 1 8 allo » I . 6 gallons 

Water . 100 gallons | Water . 100 gallons 
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Them* two solutions should be thoroughly mixed, and in order to obtain a 
homogeneous* mixture the addition of some alkaline substance is necessary. 
Dor this purpose M. Ducloux recommends pure caustic potash. He says 
nothing, however, as to the proportions in which it should be used. It would 
seem that but small quantities are necessary to bring about the emulsifying 
of the constituents of the mixture. 

* Cade oil (Oleum eadinum) is a substance extracted from a juniper indi¬ 
genous of the shores of the Mediterranean—.Jiinrperus oxycedrus. It is said to 
hi* frequently used in medical treatment as an antiseptic. Lysol is a compound 
of complex nature, consisting largely of alkaline, fatty, and resinous bodies 
According to Dnrlonx one minute’s contact with this mixture is sufficient to 
bring about the asphyxiation of locusts. The mixture is sprayed on to the 
hoppers or the il>mg locusts wherever they congregate, and, aceording to the 
editor of The Kevin* Tunisienne, it has been definitely proved by experiments 
conducted during the past season in various parts of Tunis to be both a safe 
and cheap method for dealing with invasions of locusts. Perhaps should 
occasion arise South Australian sufferers may lind advantage in testing this 
epp{ rently simple method. 


FOUL BROOD IN BEES. 

In ISSTi Messrs. Watsnn-Cheyne & Cheshire, following in the footsteps of 
1 astenr, recognised in hi\es aft'eeted with foul brood the presence of a parasitic 
bacterium, which they denominated bacillus alvei. Since their time this microbe 
has been looked upon as distinctly specitio. and as solely responsible for foul 
brood. Apparently their inferences and conclusions have not at nil times 
puned satisfactory on the Continent, and in It MO Belgian bee societies ap¬ 
proached the Liege Vnixersity with a request that new’ studies be made of 
the disease. This work was entrusted to I)r. Lamboth, whose researches are 
published in the September number of The Annales tie lTnstitut Pasteur, 

He believes to hn\e proved that the bacillus ahei, which had hitherto been 
looked upon as distinctly specific and exclusively connected with foul brood, 
is none other than a common and well-knowm microbe, the bacilli s mesen- 
tericus vulgaris. All bacteriological tests appear to endorse the identity of 
the two microbes: and. finally, Dr. Lambotb* asserts having artificially created 
foul brood In a healthy hive by infection with cultures of bacillus moeen- 
terlcus vulgaris. Assuming that all necessary precautions had been taken, 
Dr. Lambotte mnj be said to have definitely proved his case. 

The practical results of such a discovery are not without significance, 
ruderordinary circumstances bacillus mesenterieus vulgaris is a comparatively 
harmless bacterium, found both in the cells and within the bodies of healthy 
1 a*es and larvae. Like similar bacteria, always present within the body of 
a healthy man, under certain conditions that are, perhaps, not yet w j ell known, 
these bacteria develop virulent pathological properties, and are then respon¬ 
sible for foul brood. Analogy will, of course, lead us to infer that in this 
state a diseased hive is a source of danger to its neighbours, and that the 
germs of a malignant form of a bacillus mesenterieus vulgaris are more 
likely to create new centres of disease than the ubiquitous and harmless form. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to remember that, should Dr. Lambotte’s view r s 
p? ove correct, an outbreak of foul brood in a clean district does not necessarily 
imply infection from outside sources. The germs of the disease are practically 
always present in a more or less harmless form. Should, however, ordinary 
hygiene be neglected, or should the bees not iind food sufficient to rear a 
health}’ brood of larvae, either cause may apparently afford an opportunity 
for an outbreak of disease in malignant form. It need not be assumed on this 
account that diseased hives may therefore be neglected—they must at all 
times be looked upon as likely centres of infection. It should be noted, too, 
that spares of bacillus mesenterieus vulgaris are extremely resistant to the 
action of ordinary disinfectants, and that nothing less than fire can be 
depended upon to clear out all traces of malignant forms. ’ 

Dr. Lambotte's final conclusions are that healthy well-nourished bees, in 
clean surroundings, are best able to resist and stamp out an outbreak of foul 
brood. 
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COST OF FARMING ON THE WEST COAST. 

Bv D. P. Thomas, Scales Bay. 

la previous issues of the Journal we have hail papers from members of 
Arthurtmi, Mallala, anil Brinkworth Branches dealing: with the question of 
“Does Fanning: Bay?” in each case the writers show that with an average 
of 10 bushels to It! bushels per acre they fall to make farming pay. Now the- 
average of the West Coast during the whole of its existence as an agricultural 
district does not exceed (5 bushels per acre, and yet most of the farmers round 
Xu re are free from debt. How is Hits? Either farming in the districts firs* 
mentioned must be far more expensive than it is here, or the 12 bushel 
average pays handsomely. 

The following is, in my opinion, a very fair financial statement of the cost 
of farmiug in these parts. 

To crop 500 acres each year the farmer needs 3,000 acres altogether, as 
much of the land cannot be cultivated, though it will carry stock. 

Dr. Cost of Land. 


Keut--3.000 acres at Id. £12 10 0 

Wild dog rates—4'] miles at 8/. 1 18 0 

District Council rates—£,‘>0 at 10d. in £. 15 0 

Land lax—4(1. in £—(value £1,125). 2 7 0 

Wire Netting charges under Vermin Proof Fencing 

Act—10 miles. 11 12 0 

- £2o 12 0 

Improvements. 

Five roomed house at £20 per room. £100 o o 

20-miles fencing at £10 per mile. 200 0 o 

Shells, yards, &e. 100 o o 


400 o o 

Interest at 5 per cent., and depreciation 5 per cent. 40 0 0 


Stock at Present Values 


12 horses at £15 .. 
Five cattle at £6 . 
300 sheep at 7/ 

Ten pigs at £1 10/ 
30 fowls at 1/0 ., 


£18o o o 
20 0 0 
105 O 0 
15 0 0 
2 5 0 


332 5 0 

Interest at 5 [>er cent., and depreciation at 10 per cent, on £332 5/ 49 10 9 

Implements. 


Six-furrow stump-jump plough. £35 0 0 

Set six S.J. harrows. to o 0 

Seed and fertiliser drill . 42 0 0 

Cultivator or disc harrow. 23 10 0 

Mowing machine. 10 o 0 

Horserake. 0 0 0 

Two strippers. 100 0 0 

Winnower. ,30 0 0 

Wagon. 50 0 0 

Tip dray. 15 0 0 

Light, spring dray. 10 0 0 

Sundry implements. 20 0 0 


Interest at 5 j>er cent, anil depreciation 10 i>er 
cent, on. 


303 10 0 54 10 6 
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Oth an Expenses. 


Seed for f»oo acresbushel per acre at 2/6 .. 

40 

17 

0 


Manure. 124 tons at £5 (landed cost here) . . .. 

02 

10 

0 


30 lb. bluest one at 3|d. 


30 

4 


IP pair to machinery and harness. 

13 

0 

0 


Interest on lalue of harness and tools. 

3 

0 

0 


Oil, ploughshares, and sundries. 

10 

0 

0 


l.ooo eornsacks at 3 3 per doz. 

21 

17 

0 


Five woolpncks at I'll. 

0 

0 

7 


Sen ice of stallion. 

3 

0 

0 



- - 


— 1 < 

10 i. 

Total cost, exclusive of labour .. . 



1330 

11 2 

Cu. 





Ly 4,000 bushels of wheat at 2 6.. 

t3< HI 

0 

0 


b\ 3 hales wind at £7 . . . 

•». > 

0 

0 


Hi 3o lambs at 2 y o ... . . .... 

0 


0 


I!y 3 calves at £1 . . . . 


0 

0 


11\ 2 f\>nls at £3 . . ... . 

lo 

0 

0 


b\ 10 pigs at £1 10 . . 

1." 

0 

0 


butter, sheepskins, and sundries 

10 

0 

<1 


Total reiouue . . 

£37?» 

3 

0 


< Mithiy . . 

3:10 

11 

2 


balance .. . . 

, 1 

i:t 

10 


In *\‘ost of land” tlie figures are based on tin* 

actual 

av 

e rages 

for this 


district. Tin* improvements an* nil 1 consider necessary. ami it* properly 
erected. ;i s tlu*\ s-hou’u 1 m* for tlte lunnej. ought to last good for 20 years. 
Tlie stock enumerated is all that the farm will carry without overstocking 
in times of drought. Toil per cent, depreciation is enough to cover all risks. 
1 have allowed town price with freight added for all implements. Sundry 
implements include weighing machine, sack trucks. Arc. Ten per cent, for 
depredation is more than enough for wagons drayis. Arc.: in fact most of the 
implements will last with care for 20 years. 

Sfitue of m,v critics may notice that I allow for nn eight bushel crop, besides 
hnrsefewl. which no farmer should require to purchase. In the early part 
of this article 1 stated that our average was not more than six bushels. My 
reason for putting the crop at eight bushels is that commercial fertilisers were 
used here for the first time last year, ami crops of rust resisting wheats bo 
treated yielded up to 1(5 bushels. The present year, which is almost the 
driest cm record, many of the manured crops promise to go over eight bushels. 
Looking at the other items I cannot see that l have over-estimated any point 
of revenue. 

Now comes the labour question. Most farmers have families who assist 
them in the work, so that extra labour is only required at harvest time, i 
think it, has been an established fact for some years that farming in South 
Australia at “contract prices*’ will not pay. Farmers as a rule are the most 
frugal and industrious class in the State, at least such is my experience. I 
have been on farms in the north, and here for 20 years, and during part of the 
time have been supplying stores to farmers, so that I have seen both sides of 
the subject The fact that so many farmers possess property to the value of 
£1,000, and are free from debt is the l>est of proof that farming pays, though 
not at the rate some people imagine. A fanner has his own home and a 
place where every one of his children who are not going to sehood can earn its 
own living, thereby keeping the family together. The farmer is his own 
master, and has the satisfaction of knowing that the harder he labours the 
more he earns. I do not know of a life more free than the farmer’s, especially 
when the work is all done in the proper season. 

Although many farmers spend a lot of money in giving their sons a good or¬ 
dinary education, how many send them to the Roseworthy College to make 
good farmers of them? Farmers who can afford it, and many can, should give 
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their sons one or two years at the College, when they are old enough to know 
the value of their opportunities. It would he of immense value to our young 
farmers, and to the State also, if farmers wlimild give more support to the Col¬ 
lege. 

If wheatgrowing or farming does not pay, how is It that the writers of the 
papers in the .Timmail are still farming? How is it that farmers manage to 
aeeumnlate stock and implements if their work ks not profitable? How many 
artisans ran aeeumnlate £500 or more in say 10 years? We have plenty of 
farmers with stock and implements worth that amount, and yet some will 
say farming does not pay! Why should farmers discredit their following? 
Agriculture is a science that needs better knowledge than many other callings, 
and is worthy of more reffpcct than is usually given to it. Be farmers—and 
learn to appreciate and admire your avocation. Keep up-to-date implements, 
good stock, and modern ideas; leave the old rut of conservatism; do not spend 
the value of your crop before it is reaped, and satisfactory results will follow. 


EGG-LAYING COMPETITION AT HAWKESBURY. 

At the request of The Sydney Daily Telegraph a very interesting egg- 
laying competition has been carried out during the past winter at the Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College. The test originated in a controversy as to the 
relative merits of the Silver Wyandotte and Buff Orpington as winter layers. 
To make tbe contest more instructing The Daily Telegraph offered £21 in 
prize money, throwing it open to all poultry breeders. The conditions of 
the test were that each pen should consist of six: fowls, all bred by the com¬ 
petitor. that the birds should be penned during March at the college, the test 
to extend from April t to Septeml>er 30, the birds to be treated alike, and all 
eggs under 14 oz. in weight or otherwise unmarketable be rejected. 

Forty-one pons of birds were entered, and each pen received daily the 
following amount of food:—A pint of bran and pollard mash in the morning 
mixed with liver soup, green feed at midday, and a pint of grain in the' even¬ 
ing. Besides, each pen got meat and shell grit. The total cost of fond was 
£34 10/0. the cost per pen being 10/0 for the six months, or 2d) for each fowl 
The following is the result so far as the breeds are concerned, leaving out the 
breeds of which there were less than three pens:— 

24 Silver Wyandottes averaged 71.00 eggs. 

48 Black Orpingtons averaged 70.04 eggs. 

30 Buff Orpingtons averaged 05.14 eggs. 

18 Buff Wyandottes averaged 03.01 eggs. 

30 White Leghorns averaged 58.50 eggs. 

18 White Wyandottes averaged 47.11 eggs. 

18 Black Minorcas averaged 32.72 eggs. 

Prizes were offered for the pen laying the greatest number of eggs, and for 
the pen laying the greatest aggregate weight of eggs. The following are the 
prizewinners:— 

Great* st Number of Fogs. 

1st prize, M. Ward’s Black Orpingtons, which laid 548 eggs, weighing 20 
oz. per dozen; total value, 71/. 

2nd prize, A. Henry’s Silver Wyandottes, 510 eggs, weighing 234 oz. per 
dozen; total value, 68/0. 

3rd prize, Grantham Poultry Farm, Rosecomb White J>ghorns, 470 eggs, 
weighing 24 oz. per dozen; total value, 01/1. 

4th prize. G. Kennedy’s White Leghorns, 460 eggs, weighing 24} oz. per 
dozen; value, 58/. 

5th prize. Bosauquot Brothers’ Buff Orpingtons, 451 eggs, weighing 24 oz. 
per dozen; total value, 58/3. 

8th prize, W. It. l’ombs’s Aneonos, 444 eggs, weighing 26 oz. per dozen; 
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Aggregate Weight of Eggs. 

1st prize, Mr. Ward’s Black Orpingtons. 

12ml prize, Mr. Henry’s Silver Wyandotte*. 

lircl prize, Mr. Tombs’s Auconas. 

It will be seen that the Anemias, though only sixth lx>th in number and 
value uf eggs, were third in the aggregate weight test. Taken right through 
there is not inueh difference between the positions occupied by the various 
pens in respect to the total uiimber of eggs laid, and the value of the eggs. 
The value has been ealculated on the basis of the eggs laid each week, and 
tile prices for best new-laid eggs at the Sydney auction sales on each Friday. 

In considering the result of this test, there are several points worthy of 
notiee. The first is that it affords further demonstration of the fact that 
productivity is almost as much a question of “strains” as of breeds. For 
instance, the lirst prize pen were Black Orpingtons, with an average of HI.3 
eggs ea**h. yd the next jam of the same breed was eighth on the list, and only 
averaged To eggs per pen. Again, the best of the Silver Wyandoftes averaged 
St;. 5 eggs, ami the next best 73.3 eggs. What is most striking to South Aus¬ 
tralians is the position of the Mediterranean bm k ds. which are so productive 
in tills State. Three pens only of Minorca* were entered, and the best 
a\eraged only 37.6 eggs in the six months, the next 34 eggs, and the third 20.6 
eggs. The position of the White Leghorns is also poor; out of five pens 
entered two did fairly well, averaging 7K3 eggs per lien; then there is a big 
drop, to 4H, 47.3, and 3N.3 eggs. Possibly the fact that our winter is on the 
whole milder than it is at liuwkesbury may account for the poor ]>osition 
occupied by the lighter bretxls. 

Another point that will appeal forcibly to any one who has kept different 
breeds of fowls is that all were allowed exactly the same ration. This can 
only mean that some received inure than they required, with the possible 
result that their production was decreased, or others received less than they 
could have profitably utilized. When we take into account the fact that 
the breeders would send their best jams, it cannot be said that the results were 
anything exceptional; only two pens averaged SO eggs each, and 11 recorded 70 
ur over, while 13 did not reach 30 In the six months. We believe that many 
poultry kee]K»rs in the State under ordinary conditions could show returns 
of at least 7<> eggs i>er lien during the six months from April 1. A similar test 
carried out in this State would be of great educational value, as it would 
demonstrate very dearly that it is easily possible for the average poultry 
farmer to largely increase the production of eggs without increasing the food 
lull. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D F Laurie. 

During the next few months a good many eases of disease will be re¬ 
ported, and poultry owners will do well to refer to the articles on diseases 
which were published in the Journal early in the year. Neglect of ordinary 
precautions will often end hi a serious outbreak; dirty, sun-heated water 
is the breeding ground of microbes, causing various disorders, which often 
end fatally. A very serious outbreak of an unknown disease forms the 
subject of a report issued by the Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
The reading was like perusing a well-worn book; every line iwdth the ex¬ 
ception of the scientific names) was familiar; the gist of the symptoms am! 
heavy losses described are what are so often related to me in letters. The 
outbreak was definitely traced to the fact that the poultry in question were 
in the habit of drinking from a stagnant pool, which received a lot of 
drainage from manure heaps, &c. This is. so common a feature in country 
districts that more mortality might be expected than occurs. The symptoms 
generally point to severe diarrhoea, such as is common here, and although 
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much the same dire results accrue from the presence of other organisms, 
tlio case in question was interesting as being clue to what is scientifically 
termed a sdreptoeoceus. This organism has been found in poultry in this 
State. I lmve seen a good specimen, which had been cultivated by Mr. 
Veterinary-Surgeon Desmond, obtained from a fowl which had died of what 
is gene)ally termed diarrhoea. It is as well to note that the disease in 
question was definitely proved to be due to insanitary surroundings, and is 
therefore preventable. Strong disinfectants destroy the streptococcus in 
various brief periods, and it ts evident whether this or a similar organism 
has to be guarded against we must pay strict attention to cleanliness, and 
avoid throwing soft food on excreta saturated soil. The hot weather is the 
time when nearly all the organisms which cause diseases among poultry are 
most active, and a pound of prevention to worth a ton of cure, and much* 
cheaper in every way. Without doubt the most difficult lessons to instil are 
ihose relating to cleanliness, feeding, and the supply of fresh, shaded drink¬ 
ing water. Readers inaj sometimes wonder why I revert so much to this 
point. The reason is that every day istrengtliens my contention that the 
due observance of what are erroneously termed trifles ensures true success, 
while neglect sooner or later ends In disaster. Breeders have appeared 
ouite insulted when T have suggested that their troubles were due to neglect 
of trifles; yet, on inspection, much surprise was express**! when I pointed 
out defects such as birds roosting in a draught drainage from the house 
and balh. water exposed to the sun. accumulations of old bones, cabbage 
stumps, and tilth generally. 

Many people are prejudiced against pure-bred poultry, but the more 
advanced breeders find Hint mongrels are less profitable in many ways 
Unwsbrede—that is, the result of mating two pure breeds -are not termed mon¬ 
grels: it is when a third and a fourth bleed is introduced the mongrel element 
appears. Crossbreds arc hardy, hut nor more so than properly bred pure 
breeds. The small fancier, who crowds numerous specimens into small 
insanitary backyards and feed* on all sorts of forcing foods, is responsible 
for much disappointment, as these pampered birds fall to pieces when let 
run on a farm where they get no coddling. The American breeders are far 
ahead of us in tints respect: the main points aimed at being purity of 
blood, type, utility, and stamina, all held equally important. With the 
majority of our Australian and English breeders show point** alone are con 
sidered. As l have before stated, it is a well-known law of nature that if 
any out* point be* unduly developed it must be al the expense of other [mints, 
which may be important. It is common to say that brooders of .exhibition 
stock perfect some show feature to tie* neglect of utility [mints. It is very 
evident that in many eases two forces are at work—the one, the contempt 
of rim breeder for utility points, and the other the law above quoted. He 
cares nothing for laying powers or suitability for the table, and while unduly 
breeding for large combs or ear lobes or long legs, allows the law of nature 
to retain her balance elsewhere. In purchasing stock care must be taken 
to buy from breeders of repute, and beware of the man who keeps and 
breeds a dozen varieties: he cannot do them justice. Men who employ help 
and devote their whole time to their birds find it impossible to do justice 
to more than five or six breeds, and without help find two or three enough. 
Some, of course, keep a pen or two for egg production, and do not attempt 
to breed. The advice of a most successful breeder (an American) was to 
the effect that one should become famous for and a specialist in one breed 
rather than attain moderate success with several. By keeping one variety 
and breeding scientifically and from several pens a strain of the highest 
merit can be produced, such as can never occur where inferior, methods are 
adopted. Any one who bred and maintained a first-class laying strain 
could command good prices and unlimited market in this State. A breeder 
of prime table birds can always command a good market at satisfactory 
rates. Until, however, some workable form of co-operation such as exists 
in Denmark or as results from the Utility Poultry Association of England 
is adopted the actual producer will never get his fair share of the coah 
paid by the consumer. However, this is a point for readers to settle. Poultry 
should pay handsomely at average prices; that is, if the results go into thft 
tight pockets. 
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Do not forget that stock which arc past the period of profit should be 
replaced by younger birds. Sentiment is all very well if one or two 
favourites are concerned, but beyond this losses will i*esult. Hons which 
have been forced to lay heavily may go at end of Second season unless 
known to be especially good and with an average of over 200 eggs. Separate 
the sexes as soon as you can: each thrives better, and there is no fighting 
Look over the young stock, and cull out all inferior specimens—the more 
room the good ones have the better, and a dozen good ones are worth 50 
poor ones. 


PRODUCTION OF MILK RICH IN FAT. 

[At the rmmal rongre^s m September last the question erf increasing the per cent. 
o r I'ai m the milk w.\s referred to. The following article bv N. 11. J. Miller, Ph.P., 
tab on from l\ui IV.. \«>1. S (1897). of The Journal ot the Royal Agricultural 
Squety of England, is instructive in this connection.—Ed.] 

The most valuable constituent of milk is butter fat. and the production 
of milk as rich as possilfie in fat is, as a rule, the chief aim of dairy farmers. 
A number of experiments have accordingly from time to time been made 
with the view of ascertaining whether the fat of milk can be increased by 
any particular form of food, but without success. It has been found pos¬ 
sible, by means of abundance of rich food and increased consumption of 
water, to 1urmi.se the total yield of milk; and. according to the nature of 
the feeding, to obtain milk more or less watery or rich, as tlio case may be— 
in fact, stud) changes actually oeetir. to a certain extent, in ordinary 
practice. 

l)r. Vietli's results, published in this Journal a few years ago, dearly 
indicate that there is a comparatively low percentage of total solids during 
the grazing months, whilst a considerable increase was observed later in 
the year, under rho combined influence of shelter and more dry food. All 
attempts, however, made to increase the milk fat alone have hitherto failed, 
and to obtain more fat it has been necessary to use greater quantities of 
food in order to obtain an increase, not only of fat. but of other much less 
valuable const it uents, such as casein and milk sugar. 

In THUS Professor Wolff, of Uoheiiheim. stated tHat “more or less intense 
feeding ;s praetieally without effect on the composition of milk.” and in 
1870 Fleischer found that the addition of 1 lb. of oil, or of 4 lb. of linseed, to 
the normal food (which consisted of S lb. of clover hay, 40 lb. of roots, and 
10* Tb. of barley straw), diminished the amount of fat by 0.1 to 0.4 per cent, 
tJustav Kuhn, of Mockern <1807-08). obtained similar results when I lb. of 
lapc-ttced oil, or iU lb. of starch, were given with 20 !b. of hay. 

In experiments with goats, Stohmann found that poppy-seed oil, mixed 
with hay and linseed cuke, induced, in one case, a slightly increased pro¬ 
duction of fat (0.4 per cent.), in another case no increase. Starch had no 
effect. On the other hand, feeding with linseed meal freed from fat, instead 
of with linseed cake, caused in the two experiments a reduction in the 
amount of milk fat of 0.6 to 1.0 per cent. Other experiments with goats 
made by Stohmann showed that the substitution of 200 grains (about 7 oz.) 
of starch and sugar respectively for the same amount of hay gave rise to 
lessened production of milk fat (0.1 to 1.1 per cent.); whilst the addition of 
oil to hay hud a similar effect For some time the idea was entertained, 
though with slight justification, on the strength of Kuhn’s experiments, that 
pailm kernel cake would produce the result so much desired. In his first 
experiments (1870-71) Kuhn found that an addition of 6 lb. of palm cake 
with only 4 per cent fat increased the milk fat by 0.7 and 0.1 per cent 
respectively. Subsequent experiments (1872-73) showed an average increase 
of 0.1 per cent of milk fat under the influence of 3 lb. of palm cake; whilst it 
w’as found that 2 It), of malt germs gave almost exactly the same result 

In the summer of hist year Professor Soxhlet instituted experiments at 
the Central Experiment Station in Munich to ascertain, in the first place, 
the effect of different foods on the nature of milk fat; he obtained at the same 
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time a number of interesting results respecting tlie relation of food to the com¬ 
position of milk, especially as regards the amount of milk fat. As compared with 
hay ailone. feeding with hay and readily digested carbohydrates (such as 
starch) produced milk poorer in fat. The same result was also obtained 
when the hay ration remained the same, and the starch (14 lb.) was mixed 
with water and a little malt, and given instead of water alone. In this 
case there was no appreciable increase in the yield of milk; whilst the milk 
fat was diminished by about 0.7 per cent It is probable that the starch 
was deposited as body fat. In accordance with the results of earlier inves¬ 
tigations, it was found that feeding with large amounts of nitrogenous 
matter, in addition to liay, induced increased production of milk—at any rate, 
in the sense that it retarded the decrease coincident with the advance of 
the period of lactation—but not an exclusive rise in the percentage of fat, 
and that the percentage of fat in the milk remained tiie same when 4 lb. 
of rice gluten (containing 71 per cent, of proteids) was given with hay, as 
with liay alone. When, however, hay was supplemented with fat, a decided 
increase of milk fat was obtained, provided that the fat was in a digestible 
form. When, for instance, sesame oil, linseed oil, and tallow stearin were 
made into emulsions, distributed in the whole of the water ooiisuukhI by the 
cows, milk was obtained containing as much as 5.8 per cent, of fat. With 
linseed oil (1A-2 IT).) and hay 08-22 Tb.> milk was obtaiued containing, on 
the average, r>.24 per cent, of fat; with tallow stearin (1-2 lb.) and hay (18-2.7 
JTm the percentage of fat was 4 24 (he lirst day, and rose to 7.7 per cent, in 
a week. 

These results, showing increased production of fat under the influence of 
oil. are totally opposed to those of Fleischer and Kuhn, already mentioned, 
ami this divergence is attributed to the different way of feeding adopted in 
the earlier experiments. Formerly the oil was mixed with solid food, aim 
in this condition it not only remained undigested, but actually interfered with 
digestion, causing, in FlcUclier'8 experiments, loss of appetite, Emulsilieu 
oil, on the other hand, is apparently as readily digested as the oil which is 
naturally distributed through tlie substance of oil cake. Stolimann’s experi¬ 
ments. In which the effect of linseed meal free from fat was compared with 
linseed cake, have an important hearing on the subject; but, unfortunately, 
his results have hitherto remained unnoticed. 

The question now arises as to how the increase of fat in milk is produced. 
The fact that starchy food produces fat which is deposited .as body L‘at, 
and not in the milk, whilst fatty food brings about increased percentage ot 
milk fat. suggests a direct migration of the food far to the milk. Professor 
8oxhlct\s results, however, cleanly indicate that this is not what m < urs. 
It is true that there was a great reduction mearly 50 per cent.) in the 
amount of volatile fatty acids (butyric acid, &c.), which form the chief cha¬ 
racteristics of butter fat, as compared with other fats, such as margarine, 
&c„ when the cows received sesame oil. or the residues from maize starch 
factories, and that these two substances contain scarcely any volatile fatty 
acids. On the other hand, it is obvious that the admixture of oil with natural 
butter fat would produce a fat with a much lower inditing point. This, how¬ 
ever, was not the case. Butter melts at about 97 deg. F.; whilst the oil 
remains liquid below 32 deg. Linseed oil which has been solidified melts 
at 3 deg. F. If the milk fat obtaiued in Soxhlet’s experiments were to be 
judged according to the amount of volatile fatty acids it contained, it would 
be assumed to consist of about an equal mixture of normal fat and oil. 
Such a mixture melts at 88 deg., whereas the melting point of the n?ilk fat 
actually observed was 107 deg.—that is to say, 10 deg. higher than that of 
normal butter, and 19 deg. higher than that of a mixture of butter fat oil. 

A similar effect was observed some years ago by H. W. Wiley. In Wiley’s 
experiments three cows were kept for 10 days on pasture, then fed with gra¬ 
dually increased amounts of unextracted cotton jseed meat, receiving finally 
as much as they would eat. The result showed a rise of over 5 deg. F. 
In the melting point of the butter, and, coincident^, a decrease In the 
amount of volatile fatty acids. 

The results of Soxhlet’s and Wiley’s experiments, confirmed by the exami¬ 
nation of the milk of cows fed with the residues from maize starch factories, 
would indicate, therefore, that oily food produces fat of unusually high 
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malting point, and not, as might be expected, of low melting point; or, in 
other words, a hard and not a soft butter is produced. Soxhlet explains 
this on the assumption that the oil given in food is consumed iu maintaining 
the temperature, and in 'the exercise of force; whilst the body fat thus 
e<onotnised migrates to the milk, and that normal butter fat being doubtless 
a product of the milk glands, its quantity cannot be increased by feeding 
without increasing the other products of the milk glands—that is to say, the 
milk as a whole. 

Although the results of the experiments described above, as far ae the 
favourable effect of fat given as food is concerned, are opposed to those of 
pievlou** investigations, they are in accordance with what has for some years 
been observed in Germany in ordinary practice. At the general meetiug 
oC the German Dairy Association held in 1891, Mr. August Dettweillers, of 
Lnrbenheim, stated that “in cattle feeding, fat had been too little considered 
by scientific investigators, and that he had found that by giving palm 
and cocoanut fat in abundance, the amount of fat in the milk was consider¬ 
ably ra sod. Similar results had been obtained all along the Rhine.” On 
another occasion,Mr. Dettweillers, who is both a farmer and manager of a 
town dairy, showed that the variations in the yield of butter are coincident 
with high nr low percentages of fat in the palm or cocoanut cake used in 
feeding. In purchasing such cakes it had therefore become customary to 
value the lat at the same time as the protein, and to pay 20 pfennigs (about 
2bl.i fnr each percentage of fat above the amount guaranteed. 

From tiie results of Ins experiments, and of the observations of practical 
dairy farmers. Soxhlet draws the following conclusions:—In purchasing con¬ 
centrated foods importance is to be attached to tin* fat content. Whilst at 
present tin* \alin* of protein is estimated at l.b times as much as fat, the 
value of fat in future must be considered, if anything, greater than that of 
protein, and the amount of fat must be guaranteed. The oil manufacturers 
must be induced to again furnish ml cakes containing more fat. as in former 
times, when the methods tor extracting fat were still imperfect. If cases 
occur In which the oily food has an Injurious effect ou the taste of the milk 
or butter, tliis must, according to Soxhlet, be due to other constituents than 
the fat. since lie supj>oses that the fat of the fo<»l does not enter into the 
composition of the milk, but causes a migration of body fat. An objection 
will, perhaps, he raised that the depression in the amount of the volatile 
fatty acids caused by feeding with fatty foods will render the butter liable 
to suspicion as adulterated with margarine. This has, indeed, frequently 
occurred. On the other hand, it is not the business of agriculturists to select 
such foods for cows as facilitate the detection of adulteration by means of 
the methods now” in use. It is rather for food analysts to devise suitable 
methods for the detection of adulteration, without binding dairy farmers to 
any particular form of food. 

With regard to the physiological process by w hich milk is formed, Soxhlet 
considers that. Ids results lend support to the view that milk is a product of 
the decomposition of organized tissues, either os, according to Yoit, the milk 
glands themselves, or else the wlitte blood corpuscles (Rauber). Hte explana¬ 
tion of the process is as follows:—tinder the influence of food poor iu fat, 
the milk fat Is newiy formed fat of a peculiar character, distinguished from 
all other animal and vegetable fats by a high percentage of volatile fatty 
adds. With food free from fat this normal butter fat can alone be formed 
in the milk, and its amount cannot be altered by the quantity or quality of 
the food, even when the food is rich in fat producing constituents (such as 
starch), or in nitrogen. Abundant feeding with nutritive, but non-fatty, food 
can only Induce Increased production of milk fat, by increasing the decom¬ 
posing milk producing tissues. In this case the other constituents of milk 
are increased equally with the fat. Large amounts of carbohydrates 
(starch, Ac.), can contribute to body fat, but not to milk fat; because they 
contribute nothing to the milk producing tissues. On the contrary,*carbohy¬ 
drates, in conjunction with food poor in protein (such as hay), diminish the 
milk fat, because they diminish the total amount of nitrogenous food—that 
i% the substances which produce tissues (gland substance, or white blood 
corpuscles). It is only fat in the food which renders the exclusive increase 
of milk fat possible by causing a migration of body fat to ‘the milk. In 
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feeding with the usual mixed foods, which always contain more or less fat. 
It is jireliable that the milk fat is a mixture of normal fat (produced by the 
destruction of milk forming tissues) and body fat. 

Lnwos and Gilbert conclude that the evidence of both common experience 
and direct experiment indicates that a liberal supply of nitrogenous food 
favours not only a high yield of milk, but also a high percentage of fat in 
the millk: and the question arises whether the fat of the milk is-wholly or 
in part a product of the decomposition of proteids. And, as milk is the 
product of the breaking up of the milk gland, the further question arises—how 
far the fat results from the decomposition of the proteids of the gland itself— 
a supposition which, as they point out, obviously involves the difficulty of 
explaining what becomes of the by-products of the formation. So far as 
increased production of milk fat, under the influence nf a high fat ration, is 
concerned, the German results are, to some extent, supported by the experi¬ 
ments recently made at the Midland Dairy Institute. 

With regard, however, to the nature of the milk fat so produced (an essen¬ 
tial iK>int in butter making), Soxhlet’s results and conclusions are opposed 
to those furnished by the Midland I ns ti tub' oxi>erimonts. In these experi¬ 
ments, the object of which was to ascertain the effect of oily and nitrogenous 
food resiHH'tively on the amount and composition of milk, three lots—of five 
carefully selected cows in each—were fed as follows:—Each cow received 
roots 50 IT)., chaff 10 IT)., hay 0 It)., and bran 1b. Those of lot A received, 
besides, linseed cake (with 0.83 (?) per cent, oil) 24 IT).; bean meal 3 II)., and 
wheat meal 2 lb.; lot IT. linseed cake (with 10.83 per cent, of oil) 4£ lb. 
and bean meal 5 it).: lot €, linseed cake (low oil) 44 IT), ami Omo m-ai 3 Th. 
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The above summary shows the amount ot digestible fat and nitrogenous 
matter consumed per head per day. and also the amount and the quality of 
the milk produced. The results show that, as regards the percentage of 
fat in milk, and the total fat produced, there was an increase under the 
influence of high oil cake. The difference was not as great as in Soxhlet's 
experiments, but it will remembered that Soxhflct gave the cows \\ to 2 
It>. of oil, whereas in these experiments the high oil lot had only \ lb. more 
than the low oil lot 

As regards the quality of the butter, the Midland Institute results are en¬ 
tirely opposed to those of Soxhlet and Wiley, the butter of lot B being not 
hard, but soft, and altogether inferior. The best butter was produced by lot. 
V (high nitrogen), and the amount was not much less than in the case of lot 
B (high fat). As stated by Sir J. II. Gilbert in a letter to the Director of 
the Agricultural Department, rniversity College, Nottingham, the “results, as 
to average yield of milk per head, and leas falling off, are in favour of the high 
nitrogen; whilst the yield of butter is nearly as high as with the high oil; and, 
taking into consideration the had qualities of the high oil fed butter and the 
very high quality of the high nitrogen fed butter, there cannot be a question 
that a relatively high nitrogen ration is more favourable, both for yield of 
milk and for yield of butter, than a high oil ration.” It may be added that in 
lot B the average loss of weight of the cows during the experimental period 
of seven weeks was less than in the other lots, being 8 It)., as compared with 
17 IT), (tot C) and 28 lb. (lot A). 

The various results which we have considered show that, in feeding cows 
with oily food, not only the quantity but the quality of the butter produced ts 
affected. As regards “increase” in milk fat, Soxhlet’s results, the observations 
of the Rhineland farmers, and the results of the experiments made at the 
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Midland Dairy Institute, indicate more or less increase of milk fat under the 
influence of digestible oil (emulsified oil, or high oilcake). With regard to the 
“quality'’ of the butter produced by cows fed, we have, on the one hand, the 
results of Soxhlet and of Wiley, who obtained hard butter of high melting 
point, and, on the other, the results obtained ar the Midland Dairy Institute, 
indicating that soft and inferior butter is obtained when cows are fed with 
high oil cake. 

If it should eventually be established by further experiments that feeding 
large amounts of oil does induce a considerably increased production of milk 
fat, but that oily food is unfavourable to the production of good butter, such 
feeding might perhaps be found advantageous where cows are kept for the 
purpose of fattening calves. 


LOCAL AILMENTS IN STOCK. 

Bv C. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector of Stock. 

As the Council of Agriculture is making enquiries into common diseases to 
which stock are subject in tin* Suite, the following report by the Government 
Veterinary iMr. A. Bickford. M.It.C’.V.S.). made in January, 1892, is of interest 
to steckov nors generally, showing as it does the cause of losses of stock 
amongst farmers some years since:- 

In accordance with instructions 1 visited the farm near Morgan on Saturday, 
the Kith January. IN!>2. for the purpose* of enquiring into the cause of a fatal 
disease that prevails among tin* owner's cattle. It appears that previous to 
my visit tin* owner had lost Id. and he had also four or five on his farm that 
were then sick. The owner informed me that he had occupied his farm since 
1NN2. but tlint he had not previously lost any cattle from this disease. 

I had m.v attention first drawn to a three-venr-old heifer that had been ailing 
since the 2nd <d January. She was lj iug down, her temperature was 102, and 
her pulse Nn. She looked dull, stupid, and much out of condition. She was 
slaughtered, and after her death I examined the contents of her belly and 
chest, without iitiding any disease*. On exposing and examining her brain 
I at once* saw* that it had a most unusual apj>earaiice. At its base there was 
a la>er nf blood that had eseai>ed from its blood vessels. To make myself 
more certain l solicited the opportunity of examining the brain of another 
beast. The owner consented to slaughter a six-year-old cow that had been 
sick for several days. This cow had a sleek coat, and she was also in good 
store condition, but she preferred to lie, and could not be made to stand 
up for many minutes. She occasionally chewed her cud, and ate, perhaps, 
4 gallons of bran and chaff daily. Her temperature was 103 and her pulse 
00. After she was slaughtered her skull was immediately opened and her 
braiu exposed. The appearance of the two brains was almost identical, and I 
then no longer hesitated to form an opinion as to the true nature of the disease, 
which Is ‘‘asthenic apoplexy of the brain.” or, in more homely phrase, “starva¬ 
tion apoplexy of the brain/* 

If cattle are to be kept on a limited acreage, they must have food provided at 
certain periods besides what the land provides in the shape of grass and 
bushes. It appeal's that the cattle were in good condition up to the beginning 
of December, 1891, when the grass disappeared, and the bushes also began 
fo dry and become less nutritious. This dry, innutritious, and indigestible food 
produced passive congestion of the vessels of the brain, with resulting watery 
effusion, hemorrhage, and death. The remedy in my opinion consists in 
changing the food as much as possible, by sending the cattle into another 
locality. Of course, it would be preferable to send them to one of the frontages 
of the River Murray, where if they were fortunate enough to get green food 
they would speedily shake off all traces of disease. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of November, 1902:— 


Adelaide .. 


0 56 

Manoora ... 

,,, 

0 36 

M acclesfield 

0*78 

Hawker ... 


0 30 

Hoyleton ... 


0*45 

Meadows. 

0 86 

Cradock ... 


Oil 

Balaklava ... 


Oi5 

Strathalbyn 

0*56 

Wilson 


0-31 

Port Wakefield 


0*18 

Callington 

0*24 

Gordon 

. t . 

0i5 

Saddleworth 


0 38 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

0*28 

Quorn 


0*24 

Marrabel ... 


i) 37 

Milang . 

0*28 

Port Augusta 


111 

Riverton .. 


0*50 

Wallaroo. 

0*25 

Port Germein 


0*83 

Tar lee 


0*43 

Kadina . 

0*34 

Tort Pirie .. 


0*58 

Stockport ... 


0*30 

Moonta 

0;16 

Crystal Brook 


0*95 

Hamley Bridge 


0*23 

Green’s Plains . . 

0*16 

Port Broughton 


0*51 

Kapunda ... 


0 36 

Maitland. 

0*36 

Bute 


0*23 

Freeling .. 


0*36 

Ardrossan... 

0*21 

Hammond 


0*13 

Stock well ... 


0 57 

Port Victoria 

0*34 

Bruce 


016 

Nuriootpa 


0 30 

Curramulka 

0*67 

Wilmington 


0*44 

Angaston ... 


0*61 

Minlaton. 

0*41 

Melrose 


0 86 

Tanunda ... 


0*50 

Stansbury . . 

0.45 

Booleroo Centre 


0*67 

Lyndoch ... 


0*46 

Warooka ... 

0 30 

Wirrabara 


0*60 

Mallala 


0*12 

Yorketown 

0*31 

Appila 


0*63 

Roseworthy 


0*25 

Kdithburgh 

0*30 

Laura 


0*63 

Gawler 


0*33 

Fowler’s Bay 

2*44 

Caltowie ... 


1*13 

Smithfield.. 


0*19 

Streaky Bay 

0*76 

Jamestown 


0*73 

Two Wells 


0*23 

Port Elliston 

0*53 

Gladstone ... 


0*78 

Virginia ... 


0*28 

Port Lincoln 

0*46 

Georgetown 


0*79 | 

Salisbury ... 


0 23 

Cowell . 

0*17 

Narridy 


0*95 

Tea Tree Gully 


0 65 1 

Queenscliffe 

0 30 

Redhill ... 


0*41 

Magill 


0 61 

Port Elliot 

U*5l 

Koolunga ... 


0*39 

Mitcham ... 


0 68 

Goolwa . 

0*40 

Carrieton ... 


0*28 

Crafers 


1*04 

Meningie. 

0*55 

Eurelia 


014 

Clarendon ... 


1.77 

Kingston. 

0*70 

Johnsburg 

•. * 

Oil 

Morphett Vale 


0*68 

Robe ... 

0*65 

Orroroo 


0*27 

t Noarlunga 


0*40 

Beach port. 

0*74 

Black Rock 


0*44 

Willunga ... 


0 70 ; 

Coonalpyn . 

0 40 

Petersburg 


0*76 

' Aldinga 


0*53 j 

Bordertown 

0 54 

Yongala ... 


0*45 

Norman vi lie 


0*44 

Wolseley ... 

0*41 

Terowie 


O 63 

Yankalilla... 


0*27 

Frances 

0*37 

Yarcowie ... 


0*40 

Kudunda 


0 50 

Naracoorte 

0*44 

Halle tt 


0 95 

Truro 


0*39 

Lucindale. 

0*53 

Mt. Bryan 


0*83 

Mount Pleasant 


0*47 

Penola . 

0*83 

Burra 


0*6*2 ; 

Blumberg ... 


0*49 

Millicent. 

0*84 

Snowtown 


0*29 ! 

Gumeracha 


0 55 

Mount Gambier ... 

1*15 

Brinkworth 


0*27 ! 

Lobethal ... 


0*82 

Wellington 

0*32 

Blyth 


0*13 

Woodside ... 


0*76 

Murray Bridge ... 

013 

Clare 


0*40 

Hahndorf ... 


0 94 

M annum. 

0 10 

Mintaro Central 


0*40 

Nairne 


0*59 

Morgan . 

0*31 

Watervale 


0*32 

Mount Barker 


0*70 

Overland Corner ... 

0*32 

Auburn 


0*35 

Echunga ... 

... 

0 77 

Ren mark. 

0*52 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. .Sandford and Company report on December 2:— 

A dry November is not an unfavourable month, and as the weather was fairiy 
cool, with the exception of one short spell of heat, and no heavy storms occurred to 
damage the hay and grain crops, the climatic conditions may be ragarded as satis¬ 
factory to agriculturists having crops, though the drought continues its relentless 
grip over a great portion of the country. Some relief has been obtained throughout 
the worst stricken portions of Western Queensland and New South Wales, as well 
as along our own north-eastern border by a fall of rain reported as from an inch to 
even five inches in one spot, bnt it would need the latter record all over to give the 
necessary’ soaking. It is to be hoped this will eoon be followed up by further rains to 
restore the vegetation which has been, some think, almost entirely destroyed by these 
long rainless years. 

In anticipation of a good money return for our wheat and hay crops, business is 
aeasonaibly active in the city, and in such country districts as give promise of having 
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any tail-vent, though a further f.iR in the value of metals is somewhat depress mg the 
commercial outlook. In the droughty portions of tli country, however, trade is 
extremely dull and the outlook most discouraging. 

There is a firmer feeling in the Knglish bread stuffs market, but this onlv interests 
Australia this season as a buyer of wheat and hour from the United States and 
('auiad.i. '\ming estimates are put forward as to the probable requirements of cereals 
bv importation to the Commonwealth till next years harvest, and the general opinion 
seen in to lie that about 225,000 tons of wheat or its equivalent m dour will be needed 
in the bu\ mg States. As South Australia onlv will have any surplus to spare, and 
that estimated at not more than KKMJ00 tons, a considerable quantity from oversea 
1 will be required. Already it i< said some 4n,OUO tons are hi transit and being landed 
fiom California, and the market there has been advanced 2d. to 3d. per bushel in 
consequence of thin unusual demand irom Australia. The harvest prospects in Queens¬ 
land and New South Wales could hardly be worse, and although m some parts of 
Victoria good will be reaped, the season is mere or less a failure over three- 

jmirths of the wheat area in that State, and it is reckoned very little, if any, bread- 
stuffs will reach either Sydney or Melbourne from country districts, so that these 
utios will ha\ e to he mostly fed by seaboard. During the past week a movement 
has been M*f on foot m Sydney, and the State .Parliament there has passed a res-lulion 
aokmg the ( 'oiuim.mvcalih Ministry to suspend the duties on breadstuff* and fodder 
lor i he \cir 1003, and politicians m Queensland seem inclined to follow the lead of 
Sydmv. The immediate effect lifts been to create something like a panic in the local 
Hunkti'. when* wheat is being quoted fullv sixpence per bushel lower m consequence. 
Thai it is pmper for the people in those parts of Australia who are suffering from 
the disisiroiw chought to relieve their settles a whose stocks are perishing, few indeed 
will dem. but t-o remove duties that have so recently been established after an 
urq>un Deled long and careful consideration by tlie Kepresentn lives of the whole l ommon- 
uealtli would be a most unheird of and dangerous procedure. As a consideration to 
agnculiuii*ts who have to puv higher m consequence for their daily requirements 
owing to the protective tariff, dutiea were agreed to be levied U]>ou wheat. Hour, 
hav. &c . and now that a t-euson has arrived '♦vhen these duties will help the fanners 
who have a little to *cll by ett hunting the market rates, thus making up somewhat in 
price tor the shortage in yield, it- would be r direct breach of hath to attempt to 
lower value* bv any such means ns are proposed, and most unconstitutional on the 
part of .i "date to endeavour to subvert the federal tariff. We cannot, however 
think it will be even seriously entertained, though meanwhile some little scare has been 
created. Interstate buyers of wheat aie operating here, and it is said Victorians have 
ahe.idv seemed 20,000 tons. As high as 5/7J per bushel f.o.b. Port Adelaide, has l>een 
paid for a fair sized parcel, but it i* generally reckoned this was never justified when 
we look at American uuikets and freights. I nder the influences referred to, values 
are aland dd a bu*hel lower, but m i\ lx* reckoned to steady up a bit again when 
present proposals concerning the tariff have been looked squarely in the face. In 
fodder lines there is the usual tendency to easing rates as new hay, oats, and barley 
reach market, ami a« mill* resume the output ot bran and jiollard for which future 
contracts at lower prices are l>eing made. 

The local supply of new ]x>tatoes lias been hardly sufficient for demand so mat 
a few small lots oi old season’s growth have been imported to fill up; hut the 
setond cron now m sight bids fair to be a fuller one, and the high rates which have 
ruled are likely to be shortly brought do»,vn, eo that consumption which has been 
m mil restricted may lie ext wet ed to scon increase. How quickly production may lie 
stimulated m any of the Australian States is shown in the fact that potatoes grown in 
M estem Australia are now being shipped to this port from Fremantle, where there 
is a surplus at moment more than sufficient even for their large goldfield demand. 

Uocallv onions have been plentiful and cheap, but most of the early samples 
having been raised on irrigated lands, will hardly stand handling to ship/ 

In dairy produce heavy business has been put through, the steady shrinkage in local 
butter yields thus early in the season causing distributors to anxiously look ahead for 
tfupjditK. Sales have been booked fairly extensively for delivery from cold stores 
during the early mon'hs of the coining year. A steady rise in values, here supported 
by unexpected firmness in Melbourne sent price a week a gt> up further than it should 
apparently have gone, as a weakness is now showing. With an exportable surplus of 
several thousands of tons from Victoria this season and quotations at moment there 
about 13 d. per tt>. above export value to Kurope. it is difficult to see how matters can 
tie adjusted unless price goes back a bit. Heavy export demand for eggs kept price 
moving up, but although quantities coining to market never were so plentiful, orders still 
exceed supply. Bacon is m good demand, all available finding ready quittance at full 
quotations. Seasonable trade doing- in cheese, but from appearance etocks at mid¬ 
summer will be unusually light, necessitating, of course, heavy importations later on. 
•New season s honey is reaching market in fair quantities, and is a shade easier, hut 
aeilmg freely; beeswax having fair sale. Almonds in good demand. 

A few carcases of veail and pork have been marketed at each Friday's auction sale, 
out toe season practically ended for fresh meat- Better supplies of poultry have 
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been catalogued. and very satisfactory price* generally obtained, though tlie dearth 
of feeding gun ns still sends forward larger proportions than ordinarily of poor birds. 

MARKET QrOTATTONS OF THE DAY. 

Wheat. Pol t Adelaide shipping parcels, 5/2 to 5/3 f.o.b.; on trucks, per bushel 60 
lb. 

Fleur.- City brand**. £11 to £12; country. £10 10/ to £11 ikt ton 2,000 fl>. 

11 ran and Pollard, 1/9 to 1/10 per bushel of 20 Jh. 

Oats—Local Algerian and Dun, 3/ to 3/3; stout feeding, whites 3/6 per bushel 40 lb. 

B.u ley .—Malting, 4/6 to 5/: Cape 3/ to 3/3 per bushel 50 lb. 

Chaff.— €5 to £5 10/ per ton of 2,240 11>., bags in, dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—New locals £11 10/ to £12 10/ per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.--Load. £3 5/ to £3 10/ per 2,240 0* 4 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints. llAd. to 1/1; private separator and best dairy, 
10$d. to 114d.; well graded store. lOd. to lOhi. per ft*. 

Cheese.—S.A. Factor, 74d to 84d.; Imported, 9d. to 9£d. per It'. 

Dfr con.— Factory cured sides, 11 Id. to llAd : lann lots. lOd to lOJd. per lb. 

Ham^.— S.A. factory, 1/ to 1'14 P«r lb. 

Eggs.—Loose, 104d.; in casks, f.o.b., 1/ per doz. 

Lard.—In bladder*?. 9d.; tins, 84d. per lb. 

Honey,—2$d. for best extracted, m 00 tb. tins; bee-wax. 1/1 lb. 

Almonds.—Fine soft shells, old.; kernels, 1/ per lb. 

In live poultry fine heavy roosters from 2/1 to 2/7 each; good hens and fair-cond’- 
tioned cockerels 1/4 to 1/9; a few light coops at 1/2 to 1/3; ducks 1/1 for some light 
pens, up to 2/ for good table birds; poor quality geese from 2/10 to 3/6; good con¬ 
ditioned up to 4'0; pigeons. 6d.; poor quality turkey* fiom 6d. to 8d. per lb., live 
weight, whilst good birds are w<*rth up to 10Id. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, ate duty paid values on imported 
lines Cram, Hour, and forage for export are i.o.U. price* at Port Adelaide. Dairy 
noducts arc City Auction Mart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
but neighed a* produce Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 

DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of publishing in the <c Journal '* the dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon Se< ret.ule.s die teqiiested to foiward dates of their next 
meeting m tune fm publication 


I»h \m n 

bate ot Meeting 

Branch , 

Date of Meeting. 

Balaklava 

1902 

l»o: 


i 

1902. 

1903. 

— 

Jan. 

10 

Norton’s Summit .. 1 

Dec. 12 

9 

Booleroo Centre 

— 


5 

Onetree Hill ...! 

12 

9 

Burra 

— 

Fell. 

13 

Port Elliot 

20 

17 

Cherry Gardens 

Deo. 9 

Jan. 

13 

Port Germein .. . 

13 


Clare 

12 


9 

Port Pirie .. | 

13 


Crystal Brook 

' — 


10 

Pyap 

17 

_ 

Finniss 

1 


— 

| Quoin ... > 

13 

— 

Forest Range 

11 

Jan 

8 

i Reeves Plains . j 

12 

Jan. 9 

Gawier River 

12 


_ 

i Rhine Villa ... 

13 

—- 

Golden Grove . . 

— 

Jan. 


1 Rich man’s Creek ... 

— 

Feb. 

Hartley .. j 

12 


_ 

Riverton 

13 

Jan. 10 

Johnsburg 

13 


— . 

SaddJewortb ...i 

J» 

16 

Kan man too 

12 

Jan. 

9 

. Stansbury ...i 

6 


Kapunda 

6 


3 i Strathalbyn ...j 

15 

~- 

Kingston ... 

6 


3 i Wandearah 

15 

— 

Koolunga 

11 


8 

Whyte Yarcowie ... 

13 

__ ■ 

Maitland 

6 


3 

- Willunga ,. i 

a 

Jan. 3 

Morgan 

13 


_ 

! Wilmington ...j 

| Woodsiae .. | 

10 

7 

Mount Remarkable ... 

H 


_ 


Feb. 

Murray Bridge . | 

Nantaw&rra 

10 

Feb. 

Jan. 

7 

1 Yankalilla ...i 

I 

5 
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CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX. 

Held at Angraston November 5 and 6. 

Tlu* delegates present were:—Knpmida, -Messrs. Flavel. Morris, and Correll; 
<*»n\ler Hirer, Messrs Roodiger ami Bray; Rhine Villa. Messrs, Vigor ami Cl. 
A. Payne; Saddleworth, Messrs. Plan! and Helper; (Tumeraeha, Messrs. Bond, 
Montries, Lee. Cornish, and Hanna; Tammda. Messrs. (Jraetz and Trimmer; 
.Angasten, Messrs. \V. and A. Sibley. Swan A, Thom. Player. Haggle, Smith, 
Kadlnrd, Friend. Vaughan, Sibley, and Salter. Professor Towar, Professor 
Perkins, and Mr. <J. Quinn were present, as well as a number of visitors. 

1 Miring the morning the visitors were driven to the Augaston marble quar¬ 
ries. and they also inspected several well-kept orchards. Mr. W. Sibley ttlie 
Clialriuan of the Angaston Bureaut presided at the Conference, which met in 
the Institute Hall. 

The Chairman extended a hearty welcome to the delegates from ether 
Agricultural Bureaux and to Hie visitors. The Bureaux, he thought, were 
doing a considerable amount of good in the Slate, as the communication of 
valuable advice from one member to another was certain to result in benefit 
to all. He felt confident their deliln*rations would be attended with success. 

Mr. P. Trimmer read n paper on 

CO-OPERATION AMONG FRUITGROWERS. 

Thi'i•• >\a* invent nml for the belter handling and distribution of fiuit crops, and 
he ad\ mated the formation ot iiuitgroweK a^x-iations in each fnntgi owing centre. 
An a«H(Ki<itiou was P.riimd at Angaston sonic yean- ago. and it wa* through its 
eili j*t•» that some apples were shipped to England from Barossa, and tiny iodized 
top prices The association h.ul practically become extinct through the ana thy 
nliov), hi on ’i„rd»stH. The objects of an association should be to obtain ami distri¬ 
bute information respecting huaj and foreign markets for fresh and dried fruits, and 
the suppression of i»ewtt-: to .irr.atgc 1 wal pn< king places b.r ftfuit. hnd promote, a* far its 
po‘*Kibh!, the principle of co-opera t*on m the disposal of fruit, and to adopt a 
uni |mi in of packing. grading, and branding tor exjiort. If there were an asso- 

(lation oL t liat kiml they could employ reliable packer-. and get tiieir fruit “put up” 
in ,t uniform manner the one brand would thus become known, and sought after. 
They cenid even go so far as to contract to supply the buyers, in the same wav as 
the Tasmanians did, for several years ahead at a fixed price per ease, free on board. 
In tIn- event of storms interfering with the crop, and thereby upsetting calculations 
m regard to space required on vessels, an association could always buy more easily 
than private individuals. The small groover, who now had little chance in competing 
\\Mh the large grower, would obtain great benefits from belonging to an association. 
8e\eml small growers living in the name vieimtv. instead of having a sprav pump 
euh could have one good pump between them, and could asflist one another with 
the spraying. Small glowers with, say, 50 or 100 casein of apples would not trouble 
to ship them. They would probably foist them on the local market, and get starva¬ 
tion prices from the packers, who made tiieir own prices at present, but who could 
net do so if they had to buy through associations. If these Hinall grower-* belonged 
to an association tliev would have the benefit oif being aide to se<*ure cases, packing 
material, &e.* at a much less cost than if they bought lmiuidually from the mer¬ 
chants. The mere persons theie were stripping fruit \»n their own account, as at . 
present, the mere unsatisfactory would be the results, as there were certain to bp, 
some among them who would not mind squeezing in a small apple to make large ones 
fit the ease, little thinking that when the ease was opened it would be condemned. 
Orchardiets now mostly wold to private packers at from 3/ to 3/6 per kero sine ease 
dFlivtyed to a packing shed. There the fruit was sorted over, and that unfit for 
packing was put aeidr till the owner called with another lot. This system had proved 
mtsnti-factory, as often “rejects’ 1 had been given to a grower who never had such 
varieties m his or< hards. He advocated the packing of all lots of 1U0 cases and 
ovtr on the growers' prmierty. There was no doubt the fruit got less handling and 
bumping about, arid could be graded as it was picked from the tireeis. If any member 
intended to iTuetase his plantation he could obtain cheajjer trees through an associa- 
t»r>n than cllienvme. In the Barossa distinct there were facilities for growing almost 
everv kind of fruit, and there were acres upon acres on the range where strawberries, 
raspberries, and suchlike fruits could be grown to^perfection, but without proper means 
°i A? 118 . 1 * no one would attempt to plant them. They would start to can or make jam 
or the Irmt if they had direct railway communication. He thought it was high time 
steps were taken to safeguard the «oft fruit trade. This was being done bv the rasp- 
nerry growers of Forest Range, and associations could strengthen the position of 
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growers l>y under tasking to dry certain proportions of the crops when they were 
h€tfy\. Outside markets could be better exploited, and buyers would not feel so 
insecure m dealing with separate individuals. 


Mr. F. Salter thought the paper had suggested lines upon which experiment# 
might be made. In that, district private enterprise had proved more successful 
than companies. He believed everybody should only ship first quality fruits. 
Mr. Cornish was afraid co-operation was not entered into with a proper spirit, 
and jealousies ruined most of the ventures of this nature. There was no 
doubt in the past private individuals had managed businesses more economi¬ 
cally than Companies. There was no reason why co-ojierations should not 
succeed if properly managed. Mr. S. O. Smith* thought care was needed 
in formulating the inner workings of such schemes. Co-operative dairies and 
fruit-canning companies had not lieen a success in that district, but the eauses 
for such failures were known and might be largely avoided. What was wan ted in 
running such a co-operation as luul been outlined was strong able men. What 
was possible in Denmark in dairying should be possiliile here in fruit culture, 
as we claimed equal intelligence, though we might lack the mutual trust which 
was necessary to success. Last season four buyers were canvassing the 
district buying apples for export. If it paid them to come here it should pay 
the growers to band together and appoint, some person to do the packing and 
transit work for them. Mr. W. A. Lee considered co-operative companies 
should begin with a lot of capital behind them. In the past co-operation* 
had failed through the shareholder# not sticking together when the trial came. 
Many people only saw good in such societies while they were Ixdng paid more 
for their produce than outsiders ottered. U a temporary, perhaps, fictitious rise 
in the price took place, they drifted away from the society which had stood 
them in good stead when prices were low. Mr. Swann spoke from the expe¬ 
rience of n denier in dried fruits in that locality. The need for co-operation 
was gnat, and he belie\ed by December or January plenty of apricots would 
be wasting on tin* ground in that neighbourhood. The different grades of dried 
aprieots submitted to him were enough to eon\ luce any one that if co-operation 
did no more than cause an even quality to be produced it was necessary. 
Some lots were* black, others golden and a sight to see. Koine were not sul¬ 
phured at all, others overdone with the fumes, aud there was no uniformity. 
With co-opeiation then* was reason to expect belter grading and packing, con¬ 
sequently an improved price. I'nless some binding agreement is made weak 
persons always are seized with fright and sell. Fo-operation would probably be 
as valuable to the producers in purchasing as in selling. He believed ovor- 


managoruent had killed co-operative dibits in Angastmi in the past Professor 
Perkins thought that, cooperation among the fruitgrowers in the Angaston 
district was necessary to the proper disposal of their produce. They need not 
adopt any costly system of on-operatioii. The Conference should pass a resolu¬ 
tion on this question, and he would Uke to see a committee apjxdnted to deal 
with the subject. Mr. Quinn spoke of the advantages that attended co-opera¬ 
tive action in other parts of the State. It could be conducted iu a small w r ay at 
Angaston without the expenditure of much money. He mentioned the remark¬ 
able evenness of grades of fruit sent to Adelaide from Renuiark, one case being 
similar to another right through the consignment totalling 500 cases. Mr. 
Correll spoke from ]>emmyl ex^deiiee of the advantages the Farmers* Co¬ 
operative Cnion had given to the agriculturists. Mr. .1. Hague had experience 
with the difficulties named by Mr. Swann in connection with dried fruits. At 
Renmark they combined for the purpose of preparing their fruits for market, 
butdrltHl Independently. They then appointed an agent to dispose of it. This gave 
confidence to the buyers, and that w*as the first consideration. It seemed they 
needed to get the fruit together at some central place to sort, grade, and where 
possible, value it. The weeding out necessary to even grading would not suit 
some people. His experience in co-operation had not been very satisfactory. 
Every shareholder expected his fruit to be paid for at best prices, and the 
manager was hampered as he only wanted good fruit General merchants 
have advantages over country companies, because they have business connec¬ 
tions in many countries ami places, and liad not so much difficulty in finding 
' r , r - P 1 ?™ turnout in tlie packing of apples, they hiul the Govern- 
ment Depot to do the shipping and selling, and they should be equal to packing 
i!f„o " and forwarding it to the Depot He thought they might begin In * 
mtuill way and work up gradually. 6 * ‘ *" 
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THE BREEDING OF POULTRY. 

Mr. J. Monfries read a iin.per on “Poultry.” The full text of which was 
printed in The Journal of Agriculture, November 1. 11M)2. pa^e 308. 

Mr. Vigor botlieved the Murray Flats could not be beaten for egg production. 
The cross between Minorca and Brown Leghorn was good, but for table 
poultry he liked a touch of the Indian Game. Mr. Knediger had crossed the 
Minorca with common fowls, and found them good layers. He hail proved it 
paid to feed heavily. Mr. I tray doubted If it paid to shut poultry up and feed 
them with bran at l/<> pej* bushed. He found them useful In'picking up 
\ermin. Mr. Thorn beilieved in pure bred fowls. The heavier breeds were 
easily kept In their proper places, but Brown Leghorns were difficult to keep 
out of gardens, lie believed the Black or Buff Orpingtons would suit that 
district There was not much profit in it after buying food for fowls. One 
required to grow the food. Field peas, maize, and a little wheat, nmde a good 
ration. The fowls in the orchard appeared to find something around th 1 trees, 
probably vermin. Mr. Player said his fowls paid for the food and trouble, 
though he only kept a few. At Moeulta he hail seen mobs of turkeys and 
ho had known <sn gobblers to be sent away 111 a batch. Young birds 10 months 
old averaged about 13 lb. weight. Mr. Plant believed poultry paid the farmer 
well, lie kept a good many, and they gave an average return of about 15/ per 
week. This paid for the groceries. Mr. Flavel thought the reason why fowls 
did not pay some people was because ihcy did not feed them. Thickens should 
be raised before the weather became loo hot. Kggs should he sold by weight 
Fvct\\ disirit t would probable vni\\ tn the kind of fow l wliich would prove 
profitable there. Mr. Payne considered poultry paid, but they should not be 
shut up. The Minorca crossed with Leghorn, if properly attended to, would 
pay e\eii if wheat were i 1 per bag Mr. Hanna had tried different strains, ami 
believed he had impro\ed b\ crossing the Wyandotte and L.nurdutn, They 
proved to be excellent layers and good table low K Much depends upon the 
feeding Turkeys should lm\e their own wav to roam and breed at large. 
They would bring the young home. He had realized cdd. per lb fora van load 
raised in tins manner, lit* believed in selling by weight, the same as with other 
meat. Tie* present method was primitive ntnl unfair. Mr. Beitger thought 
fowls had been the baekbone of the farm, where erops had failed. Owing to 
the great diversity of breeds, we could get some kind to suit pretty Veil any 
climate. Poultry had paid him better than anything else on the farm. From 
seven or eight geese he had raised over 50 young birds, which at Christmas 
brought .”* <; each. The flesh of poultry also saved the us«» or purchase of other 
meat, which at present was a considerable Item. Mr. Trimmer believed in 
keeping fowls closed up properly. He gave them thick milk, lettuce, and 
mangel tops, and found the eggs and flesh profitable. Mr. Monfries, in reply, 
said Leghorn and Minorca were good laying strains, but they were great 
flyers. Fowls shut up properly will pay, but not in a wire-netting yard without 
shelter. Thickly feathered, heavy breeds were lietter in cold climates. The 
better they were fed the more profitable fowls Ivecuine. Respecting ticks he 
believed persons should be earefill about bringing fowls from the city or 
known infected areas. Fowls in winter did w*ell on peas, barley, wheat, and 
meat. Rabbits have been l*>iled down systematically as feed for poultry, nud 
the results were good. He had bred turkey gobblers, which at eight months 
old sealed 22 lb., nud sold at fid. per 1T». Young turkeys were easily affected by 
cold and wot, and require to l>e finl on wheat and hard foods until six weeks 
old. Incubators were valuable in the fact that they would raise chickens when 
no broody heus were available, and the early raising of birds was important. 

THE TREATMENT OF PEACH TREES. 

Mr. Qirlnn iu the evening delivered an address on the “Treatment of 
Peach Trees/* He advocated the naturad stock for the peach tree. Com¬ 
plaints had been made during recent years that a number of young peach trees 
received from the nurseries did not thrive w'ell ou being transplanted. 
Although they appeared to he well grown, they did not flourish, and he attri¬ 
buted this to a forced growth late in the season, and to the fact that the 
trees were not allowed to mature properly. With the aid of a blackboard he 
showed how to prune a tree from the time it was received from the nursery 
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until it reached the fruit-bearing stage. A short stem was recommended, and 
lie thought that live or six main branches t > a. tree wore, on Ihe average, 
sufficient. The.peaeh bore fruit on wood that had grown during the previous 
summer, and it was necessary to make provision for fruit-bearing spurs, not 
only for the approaching season, but for the one that was to follow. The 
treatment of the peach was somewhat similar to the spur-pruning of the grape 
vine. The necessity of removing in the springtime laterals where they 
were too crowded, so as to let more light into the tree, was dealt with. The 
lemoval of barren shoots which had been left to carry fruit, blit on which none 
had set, was also very important if the fruit-bearing parts of the tree were 
u> be kept reasonably near to the main brandies. The curl leaf fungus could 
be best prevented by spraying with P»ordeau\ mixture just when the ’flower 
buds were opening. The importance of cheeking the black aphides at the 
outset was touched upon. Tobacco and soap, at ihe rale of 3 oz. of the 
strongest tobacco and 4 oz. of soap, to 4 gallons of wash, being recommended 
as a spray. The superiority of fumigation over spraying whs touched upon, 
and the speaker expressed an opinion that this method of dealing with the pest 
would eventually supersede all others. 

-Mr. S. o. Smith asked what uas the objection to llie almond stock, as they 
liaxl peach trees 2o years old still thriving on almond shocks. Air. S. Plush 
endorsed the statement respecting the value of the almond stock in dry soils. 

Considerable discussion took place on the treatment and habits of the peach 
aphis. Several members had found that bands placed round the Atoms and 
coated with some sticky compound effective m preventing the aphis from 
crawling up the trees. Mr. Quin strongly recommended fumigation as the 
most effective method of dealing with the pest. If the treatment was properly 
carried out all inserts within the tent would be destroyed, but the fumes 
would not penerate tin* ground. In regard to the idea that the aplifas lived and 
bred upon the roots of Die peach, he was not satisfied that the evidence on this 
point was at all conclusive. Mr. Plush said he had found the aphis on roots 
a foot away from the stem. Mr. Bray enquired whether any varieties were 
less liable than others to attack: the Early Crawford iseeined to him to suffer 
less than other kinds. 

THE SOIL AND ITS TREATMENT. 

Professor Towar gate an address dealing with various phases of this sub 
ject, 'which had come under his notice of late. He referred to the various 
agencies which reduced tin* rocks to soil, and which rendered the plant 
food available to the roots of plants. The use of cover crops to be ploughed 
under while succulent was mentioned. Many successful American farmers 
never used a single ton of what were generally termed commercial fertilisers, 
depending mainly on green manure crops, and coarse farmyard manure to 
keep up the fertility of the soil. From tills it might be inferred tJiat these 
commercial fertilisers were not necessary to successful farming. From 
'various analyses of South Australian soils he had seen it did not strike him 
that so much phosphoric acid was needed; in fact, the average soil contained 
more phosphoric acid than would be removed by a century's cropping, but of 
course, tliese analyses did not show in what form this was, and it was here 
that analyses failed the fanner. It was not only the quantity of any plant 
food that determined the treatment but the actual condition of such food, 
the physical condition of the soil, the presence of beneficial germs, situation, 
tVe., all had a considerable intiuence in the results that would be obtained. 
He thought the reason why such small dressings of super gave* such satis- 
factory results, was that the young plant, finding a ready supply of food to 
hand. Die roots grow vigorously, and are afterwards enabled to seek what they 
need from the store already in the soil. The Professor also referred to the 
growing of clovers mid other leguminous plants which took from the atmos¬ 
phere some of its nitrogen. If such crops were harvested the roots left In 
the soil enriched the land, as in addition to this nitrogen the deep-penetrating 
roots dissolve mid bring up from the lower strata plant food which becomes 
available for the succeeding crop. Those farmers who grow peas have 
noticed that the land carries better grain or hay crops afterwards. Where it 
can be grown the (Tinison clover was one of the best of these crops to grow 
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for ploughing under. Where clover c-annot be grown, peas, beans, or lupins 
should be tried. The benefit of undor;drnining especially in moist districts 
was also referred to; it was better to carry oft' the surplus moisture by under¬ 
drains than to let it run oft* the surface. The soil actually benefits by the water 
being drawn downwards to the drains, but injury results where it runs away 
over the surface. They must always remember that well-drained soils retain 
the moisture better in dry weather, and crops suffer less than on soil that 
is overcharged with moisture during the winter. 

Mr. Hanna said his experience was that growing a crop of peas did the 
succeeding hay crop more good than two cwt. of phosphate. Peas, were also 
a profitable crop to grow, their yields being up to 20 bushels per acre. Mr. 
Bundle referred to tin* difficulty of getting green manure crops early enough 
to plough under in time to get them rotten, except in heavy moist soils. In 
reply to questions, Professor To war said that in America, they found it best to 
cart stable manure direct from the stable to the field and plough it under, 
as the soluble plant foods were to a large extent lost when rotted In heaps 
or pits. There was no doubt they would benefit their soils by adding organic 
matter. The moisture holding capacity of the soil was largely dependent 
upon the ]R>r cent, of organic matter in it Not only so. but the presence of 
moisture and organic matter assisted in dissolving and making available for 
the plants the food already present in the soil. 

STOCK. 

On Thursday afternoon, Mr. .Tas. Bundle, manager of Tarrawnlta Station, 
read .*> very bedruethe paper on Sheep. Cattle, and Pigs. Dealing first with 
merino sleep, he advised tin* selection of the best rain* and ev\es for breeding 
purposes. A feu ewes of extra merit from which to rear stud ram* should 
be kept separately. It was important to obtain stock from breeders with 
long-established reputations. The best merino was shapely, well grown, of 
sound constitution, evenly covered with a dense, bright wool, and a good 
length of staple. They needed about IP per cent, of rams to 100 ewe*, and 
nothing would he gained by increasing the percentage. It paid handsomely 
to employ a man to look after the ewes and lambs continually during tin* 
lambing season, so that accidents might lx* immediately detected. Many 
fatalities occurred owing to lack ol attention. Lambs required a change of 
pasture more so than grown sheep. During the first three months, at least 
two shift* should he made, otherwise the lambs would become weedy. With 
several changes the lambs became almost free from dirt and from scour. In 
one paddock at Tarrawatta during the present year they bad lost 13 out of 
did. and out of the remaining 2,850 a like number, a total of 2d deaths from 
marking to shearing as against lid deaths last year for the same period, with 
TOO lambs loss. The majority of their lambs had turned the scale at from 
50 to 05 lb. Last year their lambing return realized 73 2-3 per cent., with an 
average clip of 2 Tlx 2 \ oz.. as against K2i ]**r cent, and 2 lb 0 oz. for the 
present year. He attributed that result to careful attention during the lamb* 
ing reason, keeping the ewes on good grass and water, with plenty of shelter, 
occasional changing, and at all times having access to salt. Sheep would 
fatten very quickly if removed from the large paddock in which they had been 
running for the greater part of the year into smaller ones, splitting up the 
flocks. It was adivsable to grade them and have a few small paddocks securely 
fenced. These should Is? allowed to re.st in the late winter and early spring, 
and a dressing of manure should be applied. Growth would be quick, and 
by September the grass would be difficult to keep down. They always 
endeavoured to rest completely or partially every paddock on the run during 
the spring. For the past fortnight they had had 866 two-tooth ewes on 95 
acre*. If they remained there for another week there would still be a fair 
amount of feed. X paddock of 9<X> acres was resting. Salt was absolutely 
necessary for sheep. In addition to ensuring health it brought In a handsome 
return in both frame and wool.. At Tarrawatta salt was placed near the 
waterboles, because by doing so crushing was avoided. For dairy purposes 
he liked the shorthorn-Jerse.v cross, although the Ayrshire-Jersey cross made 
a splendid cow. The best cmv be had seeu in the States was a shorthorn- 
Jensey cross. Her milk yield was 56 lb. a day and butter yield 15 Tt>. weekly; 
The champion cow of England for the past three yearn was a Guernsey 
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shorthorn cross. Her milk yield was dll lb. a day. and butter 1S> IT). 8 oz. per 
week. The first prize cow at the last Melbourne Show was an Ayrshire* 
Jersey cross. It was most important to select the cows, and especially bulls 
from old and tested milking strains. It never paid to run the calves with th^ 
cows. They should be taken away, and given daily about a quart of milk 
and a little boiled linseed. Exi>oriem*e had proved that under that treatment 
they thrived splendidly. Maize and mangolds should be grown. The former 
required a very firm bed. but a loose surface, and under irrigation grew rapidly 
Impaction, or ‘'dry bible,” had efl’eried great mortality. The treatment he 
advised was a drench of 1 IT). Epsom salts, a bottle of raw linseed oil, with a 
pint of treacle. Hard, dry food should not be given, and frequent injections 
of warm water should be made. Many people held istrongly to the Berkshire 
as the most profitable pig to breed and keep, but at present that type was 
completely out of It. There were those who would not breed or keep any 
animal unless it were pure, but that was a fad. The most profitable pig wa? 
the Berkshire-Tamworth cross. It would grow faster and mature quicker 
than any other. Tamworth sows would rear 25 per cent, more young than 
the Berkshire. l*igs ais a rule were sadly neglected, and were reared in 
absolute tilth. The sows should have n grass run, divided in the centre, 
and alternately occupied. Kadi yard should contain a wood-slabbed shed 
facing the south-east, with plenty of dean straw, (‘lean water, salt, and 
charcoal were important essentials. The best and mast economical food was 
crushed and scalded barley and wheat, or pea* mixed with skim milk. 

A comprehensive vote of thanks to the Chairman, the speakers, and all 
who had assisted in the proceedings dosed the Conference. 


Warts on Stock.—“Many breeders of show cattle are often troubled with 
warts growing Tn very conspicuous places on their prize animals “ says Pro 
feasor A. L. Cottrell, of the Agricultural Experiment Station in Kansas. 
“We had such trouble with the pure blood stocks, and several successful 
methods were employed in their extermination. In order to experiment on 
taking off the warts a Ked Poll heifer was selected on which the warts were 
so thick that it was impossible to place one’s hand on her without its 
coming in contact with several large growths. We tried two <1 liferent ways 
on different parts of the animal's body. On her bead and shoulders we 
applied castor oil-well rubbed in- twice daily for a week. Shortly after 
each application a portion of the wart would scud off, and in two weeks the 
warts were entirely cured without any pain to the auimal in any respect. 
On the back and hips of the same heifer we used concentrated acetic acid, 
applying ft with a fountain pen filler, and soaking the wart up thoroughly 
after applying grease around the root to keep the acid from eating the flesh. 
About 12 hours after the operation the warts could t>e pulled out easily. This 
was the quicker way, but it caused considerable pain and irritation, and is 
Accompanied by some danger of the acid being dropped upon the skin and 
thereby causing trouble. Of the two methods the writer recommends the 
former, unless the time is limited and immediate results are desired. Dairy 
cattle are very commonly troubled with warts on their teats and udders, 
oftentimes producing nearly a deformity. This can be easily overcome by 
applying castor oil after each milking, and the wart is removed without 
causing any soreness or discomfort to the cow.” 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Bute, October 14. 

Pu sent—.Messrs. Bride,sou (chain, Barnes, Ilaindorf, Treugove, A. and 11. 
Schrooter, Ebsary, (Jltsluim, McEvoy, W. II. aud A. Sharnmn (Hon. Secretary), 
and two visitors. 

Takeall.—Mr. A. Schroeter read a paper on this subject. Ills experience 
was that early fallowing was not a preventive of takeall. He hod liad it 
worst where the land had been worked when damp. In his opinion, lire 
caused takeall. Paddocks burnt year after year suffered from the trouble. 
(Considerable discussion ensued, and it was decided to see whether the De¬ 
partment could do anything in,the way of having soil from a takeall patch 
and from healthy crop alongside analysed to iind out whether anything in,, 
the soil or a deficiency of any matter was the cause. 


Reeves Plains, October 17. 

Present-Messrs. Heorgo (chain, Pnlhuid, Arnold, Hancock, W.. Henry, and 
Hubert Day, .Jenkins, OlUer, P. Marshall. Dawkins, Cordon, McCoid (lion. 
Secretary/. It. Marshall (Council of Agriculture), and a number of visitors. 

Improvement of Wheat—This meeting was held at Mr. P. Marshall's 
homestead, the visitors spending a very profitable day inspecting the farm 
and the crops, particular interest being shown in tin* experimental wheats.. 
Mr. Marshall, sen., explained the source of many of the new < rossbred wheats, 
some of w’liicli were very promising. lb* explained the method of crossing, 
and how he had hoped by the utilization of different wheats, possess,ug 
certain desirable characteristics, to secure crossbred varieties superior to the 
parents, and possessing the go ul qualities of both. A number of the new' 
wheats they liad raised answered their expectations in every way. The work 
of fixing a new r variety was, however, tedious. He considered in most rases 
it took at least seven years of constant culling and selection. Members and 
visitors were entertained by Mr. Marshall at the conclusion of the inspection. 


Dowlfngvllle, October 17. 

Present- Messrs. Montgomery (chair), Burkin, Mason, Watkins, Crowell, 
Dock (lion. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Black Bust.—Discussion on this subject took place, there being considerable 
difference of opinion as to cause. Messrs. Montgomery and Mason found 
certain varieties more susceptible than others. They had each sown portion 
of n parcel of seed, the balance being sent to another part of the State. In 
each case the crop was badly affected by black rust; wftile other wheats 
alongside, sown under exactly similar conditions, were not affected to any 
extent. 

Cross L>rilling.-—Mr. Crowell stated that he put in a paddock with Cape 
oats, drilling both ways. Two bushels of seed and 1 cwt of manure per acre 
were applied. The crop came up thick and regular, and was the letter for 
cross drilling. 


Lyndoch, October 16. 

Present—Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Warren, Rushall. Springbett, Woolcock, 
Mitchell (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Business.—Mr. Warren reported that he had inspected crop on Mr. 
Kennedy's farm, where the land had been cross harrowed after the drill. The 
effect on the crop was very marked. He had also seen In the neighbourhood 
some badly grafted vines, the bud of the scions being covered 2 in. to 3 in., 
and the soil caked so hard that ft was impossible for the shoots to come 
thiough. Some discussion took place on manures. 
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Pyap, October 17. 

I'resent—Messrs. Bowes (chair), Napier, Axon, Robinson, Holt, Rogers, Cox 
(lion. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Congress. Delegates reported oil proceedings of Annual Congress, and on 
visit to Roseworthy College. 

Summer Treatment of the Vine.- The Hon. Secretary read article from 
Farmers and Fruitgrowers' Guide of New South Wales on summer treatment 
and cultivation of the vine. 

Milk Fever.—Mr. Holt read article from interstate paper describing Schmidt 
treatment of milk fever by the injection of iodide of potassium. Mr. Droge- 
muller i visitor) recommended the use of arsenieum, aconite, and beilitilomia 
alternately for this complaint. The Chairman read clipping dealing with the 
treatment of the dairy calf, which was well discussed. 


Dawson, October 18. 

Present—Messrs. Renton (chain, Severin, Collins, Kilderry, and Me,\ers 

Robliers and Wasters.—Mr. Daniel's pai>er on this subject was discussed, 
and ihe following resolutions carried:—(1) No more horses and cattle should be 
kept on any farm than are actually necessary for the working thereof; (2) 
that no more poultry’ than are prolitable should be kept, the number being 
regulated in accordance with the season- the Minorca was considered the 
best fowl for this district; dlj no hard-and-fast rules as to implements can be 
laid down—in each locality those beat suited to the special conditions must be 
used; (4) in no case should farmers crop right up to the fence-where possible, 
strips 5 ft. to 0 ft. should be left. 

Roadster Horses.—Discussion on this subject took place. Members are of 
opinion that the best roadster is got by mating a blood stallion to a medium 
draught mare, and in no case should the roadster horse be kept as a 
stallion. 


Scales Bay, October 25. 

Present-Messrs. Rolierts (chain. Plush, A. and G. Newbold, Aitehison, R. 
G. and D. 1'. Thomas (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Axe Handle—Mr. Newbold tabled sample of axe handle made from sheaoak 
wood. The wood was spWlit to 1$ in. x 2 in. lengths, smoothed with an adze, 
and then the shape of the handle marked. Shape with an adze and finish with 
drawknifo and sandpaper. Adze handles could be made in the same way, 
the wood being tough and durable. 

Does Farming Pay?— Mr. D. P. Thomas read a paper on this subject, showing 
that with an 8-bushel average the farmer on the West Coast has a balance of 
£240, after payment of rent, rates, taxes, interest on capital, depreciation, 
«&c\, to cover the value of his labour, and of any labour outside his family 
that he may employ. [Full details of estimate are given m separate article 
in December issue of Journal of Agriculture.—Ed.] 


Mount Bryan East, October 18. 

Present—Messrs. Dunstan (chair), Bryce, J. and B. S. Wilks, Quinn, 
Thomas, Honan (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Annual Meeting.—The Hon. Secretary read his annual report, and delegates 
to Congress reported on proceedings. Messrs. B. H. H. Dunstan and B, S. 
Wilks were elected chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing 
year. 

Harvesting Peas.—Mr. J. Wilks wished to know best method of gathering, 
threshing, and cleaning peas. [Can some member advise on this subject 
—Ed.] 
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Mundoora, October 17. 

rivseiit - Messrs. Harris (chain. Beck. Tonkin. Mitchell, Shearer, Aitohison, 
AngToy, Uardiner (lion. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Shallow v. 1 Hm‘J> (’uitlvation.— Mr. Shram* ealled attention lo the fact that 
the crops otj shallow cultivated sandy land were doing best this season. A 
neighbour broke up a field last winter for fallow, a portion with the plough, 
and the rest with a cultivator. At present the crop on the latter portion was 
far superior to the other, and it eould he seen to the inch where the ploughing 
linishod. The (iniirinnifs experience was dial deep cultivation gave best 
results in good seasons, but in dry years the shallow* worked ground did licst. 
Other members* experiences were similar. The Huci. Secretary only fallowed 
sandy land to depth of ,’U in., and would plough under as much straw as 
possible. The Chairman and Mr. AUehison found that where the stubble 
was burnt off they got best results. 


Renmark, October 16. 

Present - Messrs. Uose leltam. Waters. Forde, Turner, Johns. Nutha-ll. Kelly, 
<iencste, rhapman, Millar, .Moffat, and Hole illon. Secretary). 

Marketing lTuit.- Captain Moffat read paper by Mr. Barnes at Mildura, 
advocating co-operative marketing of dried fruits. Members generally sup¬ 
ported the writer’s contentions. Captain Moffat was sure the sale of dried 
apricots and peaches could he largely extended if the public were instructed 
how t<* prepare them for table. (Why not send on proved recipes for simple 
dishes tor publication in The Journal nf Agriculture?—Kd. 1 He also referred 
to the practice of certain merchants in Adelaide of passing off inferior fruit 
as Kennmrk fruit; whereas it bad not been produced here. Visitors to 
Benmark often expressed surprise at tin* flavour of the local fruit, and con¬ 
trasted them with the article usually obtained In Adelaide. 

Humus.—Mr. J. A. Forde read a paper on this subject:— 

Tie mid Professor To war’s remark* at the Annual Congas*, and expressed the 
opinion that they applied with great force to Renmark, where the practices he 
condemn* are carried to extremes. In the irrigation settlements the idea] block is 
one on which not a weed is allowed to gw».v, the soil being cultivated once or even 
tdice a month, constantly turning up new soil to the surface and burning out the 
humus The result of the destruction of humus is ven marked at Renmark. Scdl 
which eight years ago was a rich sandy loam, producing a wealth of vegetation, and 
newer caked, Imk now become hard* and gritty, liable to cake, and which will grow 
nothing without the aid of fertilisers. The most claye> soils are becoming closer 
m texture, and less capable of absorbing moisture; the sand become* 11101*0 porous, 
and allows the fertilisers to be leached below the roots. All authorities agree as to 
the effect of constant cultivation, and the destruction of the humus, and hi* own 
experience agreed with these conclusions. He had some voting orange trees doing badly, 
so lie t-ook out a trench 1 ft. wide and 9 in deep, filled .it with water in which sulphate 
of amunonia was dissolved, and when this had soaked in threw back the dry earth. 
Although watered every two weeks or © 0 . they made no improvement whatever. 
Removing the ©oil months afterwards he found the sulphate recrystallized. A good 
dressing*of super was applied in a trench, but this had no effect. He then dug a 
trench about 2 ft. wide round each tree, nearly filling it up with stable scrapings and 
sand, and sprinkling in super and sulphate of ammonia, then turned in water. Within 
two months the trees began to put out new growth, and now they are vigorous and 
covered with blossoms. He found the most economical method of watering single 
frees was to open a trench, fill it up with water, and put back the dry earth when 
the water had soaked in. Where the stable manure was applied the soil kept wet 
from one watering to another, although the ground beyond had dried. The question 
of greatest importance to them was how best to restore the humus. They could not 
get sufficient stable manure, and the only way, therefore, was to grow green manure 
crop*. Jn reference to stable manure they might make better use of the small quan¬ 
tity available. Jt was waste of la bom* arid good material to spread it on the surface 
and leave it; if any benefit is to be obtained it must be ploughed under at once, but 
most good will be secured by burying it thoroughly. He ploughed a strip about 8 ft. 
wide, throwing the soil right and left, going as deep as possible. Then with a 
P<wr of mouldboards on a one-horse cultivator lie scooped out the ©oil as well as he 
could, ploughing again in the bottom in the same way: by this means opening out 
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atremh about 2 ft. wide mid 1 ft. deep, which he half-filled with stable scrapings, then 
reversing tlie mouldboards draws the soil back. The strip treated in this way i a iin- 
pro\ed lor several years. In California exhaustive experiments have been carried 
o*u to determine the best plants to grow for green manure, and as a result the Agricul¬ 
tural Kx]nenmeutal Station recommend various leguminous plant®, of which they say 
“These combine all the points required of a green manure plant, viz., nitrogen, abeorp- 
tior. fwm tlie air, deep rooting, and succulence, which is conducive to quick decay.*' 
Sc\en kinds of lupin are referred to, the yellow Indrig corwidea'ed best. In addition 
there were plants that could also be used for fodder, such as clovers, beans, pea®, 
vttcbeH, &<*.. and thesit were to be preferred whore they will thrive. The hairy vetch 
is stated to have yielded 17i tony of green feed per acre. 

The lion. Secretary tabled a plant of small blue lupin. He had sown 
this to ascertain whether it was succulent enough to rot quickly, as, many 
other plants tried were too woody and rank. The lupin proved very suitable, 
and should be tried as a green manure crop. It was chadded to make enquiries 
for seed of various plants suitable for green manure crops. 


WUIung-a, November I. 

Present—Messrs. Blacker; Richards, Hughes, Binney, Valentine. A. Slade, 
E. M. Slade (Hon. Secretary), ami two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.—Memliers mot at residence of Mr. Valentine. Consider¬ 
able interest was shown in the outbuildings and tlie various conveniences 
attached thereto. The stock also came in for favourable notice. Of the crops, 
the first inspected was a paddock of Hhiyas wheat, cut for hay. Portion of 
the land had previously grown a crop of peas, and it was easy to detect in 
the stubble the effect of this treatment, the growth being much stronger than 
on the ordinary fallow. A splendid crop of oats on last year’s fallow was also 
seen: portion had received stable manure, and here the growth was much 
stronger. A 40-acre piece of Talavera wheat on fallow' land of a limestone 
nature was the best seen. One cwt. manure per acre anti 40 bushels of seed 
to 40 acres were put in about tlie end of April. The crop in some parts was 
nearly 0 ft high, and would average over r> ft. Estimates of the 
yield varied, some of the visitors being of opinion that the 40 acres wo\ild yield 
fully 100 tons of hay. 

Peach Aphis.—Members reported that this insect had been very prevalent. 
Almond and apricot tn-cs had leen badly attacked, and spraying seemed quite 
ineffective. 

. Crops Dying.—Some of the cereal crops, especially in stubble land, have 
dried up in intchcs. Members would like to know the cause and the best 
remedy. 


Clarendon, November 10. 

Present--Messrs. Piggot (chair), Morphett, Phelps, Payne, Harper, and 
W light. 

Forest Range Conference.—Several members reported on visit to Forest 
Range, and on matters of interest seen on the return journey via Mount Barker. 
The general elfoii to cope vith the codlin moth pest in several districts was 
very noticeable. The growth of red clover about Mount Barker suggested the 
wisdom of growing it in this district on account of its value for feed. 

Planting and Working an Orchard.- Mr. W. A. Morphett read a paper on 
this subject. Ho mhjsed thorough preparation of the land lief ore planting* 
careful attention to pruning, particularly the first few years, and good cultiva¬ 
tion. He would not grow other crops, except potatoes, on land planted to 
fruit trees. When planting spread the roots out carefully and cut the tree 
well back. r Jhe grower requires to have a good knowledge of the fruitbearing 
wood and general charnel eristics of the different trees he is growing before* 
he can expect the best results from his work. For this district the low, 
umbrella shaped tree was most suitable. 
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Yankalllla, October 31. 

I’r< j w“nt -Messrs. Kelly (eliairi, ('niwCnnl. Leverington, Gardner, Tonkin, 
Ueggarton. Wood, and MacMillan (Hon. Secretary). 

llorw* Breeding.---Mr. Gardner initiated a discussion on the breeding and 
management of horses. He strongly favoured the heavy draught horse for 
farm x\ovk, with which most members agreed, but they thought that on small 
farms horses <1 a light stamp were better, as they were more generally 
useful. 


Morgan, November 8. 

Credent-Messrs. Wiudebank (chain. Hahn, Welding. Haupt, Pope, Plummer 
(Hon. Secretary), amt one visitor. 

Onions.-Members had noticed report of yield of lib tons onions per acre on 
reclaimed land, and wou'd like to know the character of the sail on which 
such a crop was grown. The Hon. Secretary stated that in planting care 
must be taken not to s<! tin onion plants too deep, or good bulbs will not be 
obtained. Mr. Ilaupt used cow manure worked up fine and put in with the 
plants; this ga\e good results. It was necessary to keep the surface soil 
loose. 

Drought Insisting Plants Mr. Pope read a paper dealing with this subject. 
He had bun trying \:tn»us hardy grasses. Inn without success, and was of 
opinion that any plant to succeed in their drought-stricken areas must have 
exceptional lowers of absorbing moisture from the air or be very deep rooting. 
He had occasion recently b> sink some holes about six feet deep, and found the 
soil at that depth quite moist, notwithstanding that they had experienced 
eight successive dry years. At Mount Mary the horses keep in tetter condition 
than round Morgan, and he believed it due cut indy to the saltbush nroiiud the 
former place. About Morgan it had been killed out by sheep, and until they 
got*a j.ood season they were not likely to got it to grow again. The native 
lucerne o! Algeria, lefemd to in the October issue of The Journal of Agriculture, 
might do. and perhaps the Department would secure some seed. The thornless 
opuntia. a \arhiy < f the so culled prickly pear, was worth trying, as it was 
hardy and made good feed Mr. Ilaupt stated that he cut up plants of eockspur 
in a paddock; these were blown iido heaps along the fences, and when quite dry 
the <arile ate them all He saw r plants of ihe* k dd man**saltbush at Rosewnrthy, 
where it was doing well. Mr. Wohiing found his horses did well on saltbush 
so far as appearances went, but they would not stand working without some 
other food. 


Booleroo Centre* November 11. 

Present- Messrs. Molt to JChMrb Steven rlnek. Murdoch. Pepper. \V. and J. 
Michael, Brooks, Parsons, Albinus, Miller, MeMartin (lion. Secretary), and 
throe visitors. 

Wheat Kx penmen 1 *- Tin* Chairman and Mr. Clack reported unfavourably 
on World's Wonder and World’s Champion wheats received from the Bureau. 
They were not suitable to the district aud wore liable to rust. 

Sheep on Turin - Mr. NottD read a paper on the management of sheep on 
farm*:— 

He was one of the first burners in the district to keep sheep, and had had consider¬ 
able txpoiienu* previously He was convinced that sheep were tnci-t profitable on the 
farm; they were not very much trouble, nor was there much expense involved, hut 
they brought in good returns and helped to keep the weeds down. In the stubble 
paddock they did good. tiUm.pl ing down and breaking the straw, makiug it bet let 
for piougfcdng under. Sheep were often more profitable than cattle; a farmer may 
keep 10 to 15 head oi cattle and not net £3 a piece fper annum. The same land 
would keep 100 ewes, which should with proper treatment return £41 10/,made up as 
follows:—7 lb. wool eneh at td. per lb„ £17 10/; 80 lambs at 6/. £24. Sheep will do 
well m land that will not keep horses and cattle in condition. Good fences and small 
paddocks were necessary to profitable sheep keeping, A change from one paddock 
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to another w.ts Uenciical oven if the feed wore no bettor. 'ihc betel sheep toir ihu 
district weie the mermo. l T he bigger sheep (h not thrive so well wiien feed is scarce, 
and tlio wool being more open gets dirtier- they do not cut so miuoli wool nor does 
tlie wool real we as much as the merino. Over stocking must he avoided, and 
the cuis (idled exeiy >ear to secure the most piofit. Get a goiod ram; do not be 
afraid to ]>av a little more for a real good animal. Bin lnm in the wool so that yon 
(mu se< what he will darn A ram well kept should cut 16 lb. to 26 11). of wool 
M.m\ jams nsrd by farmers will not cut more than 9 lb. to 11 lb.; this must certainly 
icteull in a low return from the flock It was better to buy than to hire a ram as 
bionhrs did not usually line out tlicir best animats Considerable judgment must be 
exe.uisetl in putting the runs with the fives. It there is early feed, early lambs are 
motet profitable, but it is poor policy to ha\e the owes dropping their lambs as they 
come to water. 01 ten the lambs are left in the paddock when the ewes come to water, 
or the lambh will remain round the dam or well. A late lamb well led is better than 
as curb lamb budh fed, as it once checked in their growth they take a long tame to 
g<d over it. Lambs should be tailed at seven weeks old; some stations out the tail 
too short. Tins was quite unnecessary and cruel; if two to three inches of tail >s 
left, the lambs keep cleaner and look better. After lambing the barren ewes should 
be put m good iced and Fold to I he butcher as noon as tit, as they generally fetch a 

f ood puce m dune and duly. Farmers need to be very careful m respect to the 
arnb trade. The price of lambs was a strong temptation to sell the best, and those 
not lit will be kept for breeding. Tt was not profitable to keep sheep alter they are 
5 or 6 years old; young sheep do better and cut more wool. 

Mr. (Muck ngreed gee< vailj with the Chairman. Mi\ Brooks referred to the 
til flic 11 It.v us to the number of stock to be kept; in some seasons he could better 
keep 1,5 po sheep than 50 at other times. Mr. Michael thought that if he could 
uvt a prolit of idl from 100 ewes they would pay handsomely. He was con¬ 
vinced .sheep paid the farmer directly and indirectly. 


Maitland, November I. 

Present-Messrs. Bowman (clmir), Tosscll, Kelly, Bawden,-Moody, Heinrich, 
Treasure, Lamsked, and Bowey (Hon. Secretary). 

W heat experiments. Mt etiiigwas held at residence of Mr. T. Bowman for the 
purpose of inspecting' wheat crops grown from seed received from the Bureau. 
From a small quantity of seed received about three years ago. Mr. Bowman 
has increased the product until this year he has 100 acres sown with four kinds, 
viz.. Marshall’s Hybrid, Silver King, Ranjit, and Majestic. All the wheats 
look very promising, the yield being estimated at live bags per acre over the 
whole Held. Mr. Bowman will give members and others the opportunity of 
securing seed of any of those varieties for next year’s sowing. A hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. Bowman for his work. 

Honorary Members.—Mr. Tossed intimated that at next meeting he proposed 
to bring forward the advisableness of establishing an honorary membership in 
connection with the Branch. 


Yorketown, November 8. 

Present—Messrs. Lloyd (chair), Kotli, Latty, Correil, Domaschenz, Anderson, 
atul Kcwliold illou. Soeivtti'j). 

Caterpillar Pest.—The Chairman tabled specimen of caterpillar found in large 
numbers on plants of the wild mustard. Members did not think there was 
much fear of the caterpillar attacking the wheat pilant now. 

“Drybible Mr. Correil reported having found the following treatment very 
successful for cattle affected by “drybible” or Impaction. Mix l pint of vacuum 
oil with quarter of a pint of kerosine, and give two or three times daily. 

l each Aphis.—In reply to question Mr. Domasehenz stated that a decoction 
made by boiling one stick of ordinary tobacco and one oz. soap in a gallon of 
warn* was an effective remedy for peach aphis. 
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Kapunda, November I. 

1 rm.'ut Morn's. Shannon ulrair). Teazle. I'ascoo, I’at Kerin, l’eter Kerin, 
<)'I>oa. Flavel. Morris, Iloliliouse. Wwliert. llanyer, OSnUivan, Oorrell, and 
Harris (lion. Secretary). 

Pig Breeding:,- Mr. II. A. liolthouso read a paper oil this subject— 

On every farm there & a certain amount of waste which could be turned to 
profitable account by iesedmg to pig^. On skim-med milk. with .1 judicious amount ot 
gram or meal, young pigs will grow rapidly, but no more pigs should he kept than 
can he wall led". The unproved Berkshire was probably the best all-round breed for 
the farmer. Care should be taken m purchasing the boar to gel one trom a reliable 
bleeder. For bu<cu or hams the pure Uorkshue and Kssex pigs Mete most Ruitable, 
but Jor the butcher the progeny of crossbred hows would probublv pay best. The 
sow .should he strong healthy, ot large size, and ft good mother. She should not be 
too fat, but have liberal exercise and plenty of food, as she will need all her condition 
ii, l aiso a good litter ot pigs. For Imo or three w eeka before 1 at rowing keep the sows 
at night m scpaiato pens, but allow them to run during the day. Always feed m the 
pens at night. A rail 8 or 10 m. from the aides and 0 an. above the floor vd tne 
pen will prevent the young pigs being crushed by the ■sow. A good sip ply of soft 
straw should be provided, especially iu cold weather, and any that is wet ot dirty 
should Ik; icunntd while the sow is out of the pen. Clive the «nv all the milk 
or slcqxs she will chink, but feed little or no giam loi the lust week after ta’irowing. 
I! the food can l>e Manned it will be all the better. Altenvaids the sow should get 
richer loud; boiled barley or wheat i* excellent, and care should be taken to vary the 
food as much ms posible. The better the sow is fed the quicker the young pigs will 
gmw. Alter wtuuiho *at about eight vveeke-’ old, the young pigs will be treated accord¬ 
ing to what they are intended for. To make the nm-t <>1 the pigs, feed for the next 
1*2 weeks on boiled coin, \egetables, bran and pollard, giving two ieeds a day. Not 
more than six should be kept iri each sty, and plenty ot bedding should be provided. 
\\ ithout liberal feeding it is impossible to get the "pigs to mature rapidly*. A little 
neglect m lcgular feeding, harsh treatment, or damp, dirty pens will counteract the 
beneui ot months el good management. In a certain sense the pig is a mill; provide .t 
with good food and it will turn out good bacon. On most faints a patch of ground 
can be selected cm which pumpkins, mangold#, or sugar beet will grow* to perfection, 
■lid those pul{ed or sliced, and mixed with a little com or mead, make a splendid 
iced for j igs. 

Mr. Flavel said while a dry lied was necessary’ too much straw in the pen 
was dangerous, as the young are apt to be crushed by the sow. Mr. Correll 
advocated well bred pigs, as they were more profitable than ordinary’ mongrel 
animals. Mr. Teagie alway’s kept Cheshire pigs, as he found that when pro¬ 
vided with good bedding and shelter, and plenty’ of food they T did better than 
any other pig. The Chairman had tried various breeds, ami had fallen back 
on the Berkshire. He found the rail iu tile pen ver,v useful to prevent the 
young beiug crushed. For market he found the purebred pigs paid best. 


Davenport, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. Trembath (chair), Ilodshon, Brown, Tottman, Roberts, 
Pybus, Tickle, Lecky (Hon Secretary), and one visitor. 

Annual Report—The Chairman reviewed the work done by the Branch 
during the past year. He referred also to the changes that had taken plac e in 
the Bureau organization, and expressed the satisfaction generally’ felt by 
members that the Bureau system was not to be interfered with. The Bureau 
was a splendid organization, and it rested with the members individually as 
to whether the results of their work justified their existence. The work of 
this Branch had on the whole shown to advantage, when compared with 
previous years. Eleven meetings had been held, with an average attendance 
of over eight members. Ten papers had been read and discussed and they were 
greatly indebted to the local press for the prominence given to their* work. 
Mr. Trembath was re-elected Chairman and Mr. Pybus elected Hon. Secretary 
for ensuing year. 

Irregular Hatching of Eggs.—Mr. E. H. K. Messenger wrote In reference 
to failure in hatching eggs during the past season. Out of IT6 eggs set, some 
under hens, others with turkeys, and some in the incubator, he only got 40 
chicks. There were six different breeds of fowls, but the results right through 
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were unsutisljictory; the unusual tiling was that fully 80 per cent, of the eggs 
were fertile, tlio dead cliieks in the shells being in all stages, some having 
actually chipped the shell and failed to clear themselves. Mr. Tottman said 
his experience was similar; out of 20 eggs in an incubator, 22 chicks chipped 
the shell, but died. These were local eggs; those he got from the other side of 
the range were more satisfactory. Mr. Pybus had satisfactory rsults from 
nests on the ground in the garden: several members also had satisfactory 
hatching, while others had very poor results. Members would like to know 
whether the unsatisfactory returns were due to any particular cause. [Mr. 
Laurie states it is impossible to suggest any reason without full knowledge 
at the stock birds, and of the exact treatment of the eggs in each case during 
incubation.—Ed.] 


Whyte-Yarcowle, November 15 

Present -Messrs. Hack (chair), Ilatherly, Dowd, Paul, Madge; Hunt, and 
Buerke (Hon. Secretary). 

Thornless Opuntia.—It was decided to obtain some plants of the thornless 
opuntia or Indian tig with a view to testing its qualities as a drought resisting 
fodder plant. 

Manures.—Mr. Mudge reported on experiment with manure for wheat crop 
on land about six miles south of Terowie. Smart’s Early wheat was sown at 
the rate of 30 lb. per acre, one plot ailso getting 40 Tb. super per acre. The 
wheat on the manured plot was about 2 ft. 0 in. high, and should yield quite 
r» bushels per acre, while on the umnanured land it was only 18 in. high, and 
he would not get more than 2 bushels per acre. The manure cost 1/NA, and 
the extra labour 1/Sty, or 3/ per acre in all. The value of the wheat on the 
manured land was 22/0 per acre, and on the unmanured 9/, showing a protit 
of 10/0 over the cost of the manure. Further experiments are to be under¬ 
taken next year. Discussion took place on the depth to sow wheat, and from 
experiments made during the past year members concluded- that it was a 
mistake to sow with the drill deeper than 2 in. Owing to the lack of moisture 
much of the deep sown grains failed tty come up, while the best returns will be 
from wheat that was barely covered; tin* latter promised to yield 9 bushels 
per acre, while the deeper sown is not likely to give iWre than 3 bushels. 
Bunt was reported to be prevalent where the seed was pickled with blue- 
stone at (he rate of 1 lb. to tlie bag of wheat. 

Locusts.—These are rather numerous in the district, but not to such an dxtent 
as in* two previous seasons. Members wore of opinion that the only thing 
that would get rid of them was early rains In the autumn, as the eggs would 
hatch with the warmth and moisture and the young locusts would succumb 
during the winter. 


Balaklava, November 8. 

Preseut -Messrs. Manley (chair), Anderson, Reid, Robinson, Ham®, Thomas, 
and Sage (Hon. Secretary). 

Wheat Experimeats.—Members met at Mr. Robinson’s farm to inspect results 
of experiments with rust-resistant wheats supplied by the Department. There 
being no rust present in the crops, the main object of the experiment was 
defeated. AMora Spring was going down and shaking badly; Wiltunga 
Wonder was also going down but holding its grain; members were favourably 
impressed with this wheat. Budd’s Rnst-resistant was standing up well, and 
holding its grain. Karraf was considered by Mr. Robinson to be the best 
of the lot. Petata Surprise was going down, but holding its grain. Members 
were surprised at the yields credited to this variety as the heads were very 
small and thin. Gluyas was going down so badly that, members did not 
think would be possible to get all the grain. Field Marshall looked well, 
and was rather flinty In the grain. Gamma appeared a good variety, but was 
not ripe enough to Judge as to whether it will shake. Mr. Robinson stated 
that none of them seemed good enough to replace the best of those he had 
at preseut 
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Pyapi November 12* 

Present—Messrs. Rogers (chair), Napier, Billett. Robinson, Mills, Holt, 
and Cox (Hon. Secretary). 

Apricot Buds Fail/ling.—Mr. Robinson stated that the apricot trees were 
shedding the buds freely again this year. Members thought this was due to 
the dry winter and late irrigation. Watering in July in dry seasons was 
favoured. 

Dairying.—Mr. Holt read extract on milking cows, the necessity for regu¬ 
larity and cleanliness in milking being insisted on. Members generally advo¬ 
cated washing the udder prior to milking, and condemned the practice of 
moistening the fingers in the milk. Mr. Napier read extract from the Journal 
on Dairy Cows. 


Port Empty November 15. 

Present -Messrs. H utchinson (chair), Nosworthy, W. E. and W. W. Har¬ 
greaves, Green, Pannel, and Brown (Hon. Secretary). 

Homestead Meeting.—Member* met at the Hon. Secretary’s residence, and 
inspected the crops, &c. A very fine crop of wheat was seen on land that bad 
previously carried peas, both crops being manured. Another field on which 
several different manures were used for experimental purposes ca.rri<*fl a very 
poor crop, being put in too late, and the rainfall being fully "> in. below the 
average. Members reported that the hot winds had done a lot of damage to the 
I>ea crops. 

Hon. Secretary.— Mr. Brown tendered his resignation as Secretary, and Mr. 
W. W. Hargreaves was appointed to fill the position. 


Burra, November 14. 

Present—Messrs. Good ridge (chain, Arnold, Dawson, Harvey (Hon. Secre¬ 
tary), and one visitor. 

Oats on the Farm.—Mr. F. G. Dawson read a paper on this subject— 

There was a c< nHtierable area of land in this neighbourhood suitable for the produc¬ 
tion of oats, yet very little except the wild variety are grown. Some oats might and 
should be grown on most farms where they are never tried. He had l>een growing 
oats in this locality for six or seven years, and it was worth mentioning that m 
spite of the fact that, most of the time the seasons had been dHer than the average, 
oats had invariably yielded better than wheat On every occasion they paid better 
than wheat under similar conditions. The oats were grown chiefly on heavy red land 
with stiff clay 8til»soil; they seem to require more moisture than wheat, and many 
of the fiats in the district would undoubtedly produce good crops. There were, how¬ 
ever, two great drawbacks to extensive oatgrowin^. The first Was the liability to 
shake soon after ripening, and the second the possibility of failing to get. a market for 
large quantities. For these reasons he did not advise growing large areas of oats, 
but they were worth growing on every farm where conditions were suitable, as the 
grain is splendid feed for all classes of stock. Stout white oats in moderation were 
good winter teed for pigs and poultry. Horses will stand harder work on oaten hay 
than ou wheaten, and will consume lees; in fact, he considered 2 tons of* good oaten 
hay equal in value to 3 tons of wheaten hay. It was a. great mistake to cut the 
oats too green, as the hay will be somewhat bitter. They should be left until they 
are turning yellow; their feeding value is then verv high, as there will be a great 
wemht of grain in the lmy. If the crop is Gripped the straw should be mowed and 
gathered, as »t is of good feeding value; even in the straw there will be a fair amount 
of graan. as it rarely strips as dean as wheat. As soon as possible after harvest, the 
scarifier should be worked over the land, os, even harvested early, there is usually 
plenty of seed for another crop left on the ground. By tfhie means splendid feed for 
slocit can be obtained next season. If the land is free from Weeds it is possible to 

* a food second crop of oats from one seeding. Many people were under the impres- 
2E, # rofW ^, oats spoilt the knd for wheat, but that was not the case with 
white oats, m by leaving it ojut of cultivation for a year it can be cleaned, as sto ck 
are very tond of oal«, and will prevent any plants seeding. 
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Kanmantoo, November 13* 

Present—Messrs. T. Hair (chair), Lewis, Lehmaau, Mills, F. Hair, and Down¬ 
ing tHon. Secretary). 

Farm Horses—Mr. Lewis initiated a discussion on breeding horses. He 
condemned the proposed (licensing of stallions as useless and unfair to horse 
owners. He considered the Cleveland a good useful type to breed for farm 
wo**k. To get a good active horse with plenty of strength he would mate a 
fine blood mare wth an active draught stalliou. For a lighter horse he would 
make the reverse cross. Much discussion took place as to the most useful 
horse for the farm. Some favoured the draught, others a medium heavy 
animal as being more generally useful Members agreed that the most hardy 
and durable animals were those with a strain of pony blood, • 

Wheat Experiments.—Mr. Lehmann spoke favourably of Ran jit wheat, it 
matured early, and did not seem susceptible to rust. Silver King appeared 
quite resistant of rust. 

Harvesting Wheat.—Discussion took place on threshing sheaved wheat, the 
header being generally condemned. 


One Tree Hill, November 14. 

Present—Messrs. Ifould (chair), Bowman, Hogarth. Smith, and Clucas (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Summer Feed.—Discussion took place on the difficulty of growing green feed 
during the summer. Lucerne was favoured where it will grow; it should not 
be eaten off. but cut when young, as it will make a stronger plant. Cultivating 
the crop with narrow' tined scarifier w’as recommended. 

Season.—Owing to the drought this is probably the worst season for HO years. 
Black rust has reduced the crops in some cases to the extent of one-third to one 
half. It attacks the crop in patches, showing on the leaves w’hen the plant 
is coming into ear. Throughout the district crops will be light, but in the 
hills they will 1 benefit from the late rains. 

Poultry.—Discussion on tills subject took place. The first cross between the 
Minorca and Leghorn w T as highly favoured by members. 


Holder, November 15. 

Present—Messrs. Rowe (chair), Blizard, Pickering, Vaughan, Jaeschke, Ros- 
siter, Odgers (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Grading Dried Fruits.—The Hon. Secretary furnished report on question of 
securing a stenuner and grader, and on the grading of fruit generally, it. was 
decided to call a public meeting to place the information before the growers 
generally. 


Rlchman’s Creek, November 11. 

Present—Messrs. Freebairn (chair), Knauerhase, Searl, Lehmann, Mattner, 
McSkimming, Roberts, and McColl (Hon. Secretary). 

Destruction of Locusts.—Mr. Lehmann did not see why steps should not be 
taken to destroy locusts here, the same as w T as done in other countries. He 
thought a revolving drum with leather beaters would be found an effective 
means oi destroying the young wingless hoppers. The drum could be drawn 
by a horse and the beaters would destroy the hoppers, He had this year 
noticed a large Insect, like a wasp, killing and burying numbers of the locusts. 
Mr. Knauerhase thought If all would do their share they could very materially 
reduce the damage, but the expense might be heavy. The travelling stock 
road was the worst breeding ground in the district, and should be cut up and 
leased. Other members agreed. 
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Cherry Gardens* November 11. 

Present—Messrs. Burpee (chair), Jacobs, C. and J. Lewis, Partridge, Brumby, 
Broadbent, Woods, and Ricks (Hon. Secretary). 

Pests.—-Mr. Jacobs reported that red spider was doing a lot of harm to 
potatoes and other green crops. The lucerne springtail was also doing serious 
damage to the crops. Members reparted that the hot weather was causing 
the IK)tatoes to wither, and the crops generally were patchy. 


Mundoora* November 14. 

Present—Messrs. Beck (chair), Owens, Aitchison, Mildred, Angley, Mitchell, 
Allen, and Gardiner (Hon. Secretary). 

Season.—The Secretary reported that the rainfall recorded at Mundoora for 
the eight months ending October 31, was only 4.14. Mr. Angley tabled sample 
of bearded wheat which had made good growth, considering the season. Dis¬ 
cussion took place as to whether the super put into the ground with the seed 
would remain available for next year's crop, many of the x>addocks being as 
bare of growth as fallow laud. Members could see no reason why the next 
crop should not get the benefit of the manure, but would like the opinion of 
those with more experience. [Judging from the effects of manure on the 
grass after a wheat crop, the manure applied this year should, where the crops 
have failed, be of benefit to next year’s crop. This point is of considerable 
interest, and the Department hopes to be able to carry out some tests next 
season.—Ed. 1 

Smut in Oats.—Mr. Allen reported that oats sown unpickled had produced a 
crop badly infested with smut. The Hon. Secretary had the same experience 
with uupickled seed. Mr. Aitchison found pickling with 4 oz. of bluestone to 
the bushel of seed a sure preventive. 

Cultivation of (Wives, &e.— 1 The Hull. Secretary asked whether it would not 
be jwissible to grow small areas of olives, date palms, or other fruits in the 
district which would afford some return in a season like the present. Members 
did not know whether the rainfall would l>o sufficient. [Unless there is suffi¬ 
cient moisture in the soil to mature the wheat crop, it is not likely that such 
trees would produce profitable crops. It is also doubtful whether palms would 
fruit at all here, and as to olives the cost of gathering and carting a long 
distance to market would swallow up the return. Almonds, and carobs, were 
more likely to pay in this district, but they would require cultivation and 
attention every year. Not much in the way of crop could, however, be expected 
with only 4$ in. of rain, unless water for irrigation was available.—Ed.] 

Fowls Moulting.—Mr. Beck stated that his fowls were aM moulting. Members 
were unable to account for this out-of-season performance, unless the fact 
that the fowls were very early hatched chickens. Mr. Beck stated that he 
found the use of sheep dip a good remedy for vermin. [It is impossible to say 
why the fowls should be moulting now, although careful examination of the 
birds and their surroundings might indicate a cause. Mr. D. F. Laurie says 
the best thiug to do is to give a little sulphate of iron in the water and change 
the food if possible.—Ed.] 


Quarn* November 15. 

‘ Present—Messrs. Thompson (chair), Rowe, Herde, Cook, Toll, Patten, Alt- 
mann, Noli (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

F.A.Q. Standard.—This subject wa$ well discussed, and a resolution carried 
endorsing the motion passed at Congress urging the Chamber of Commerce 
to fix the standard at the earliest opportunity. 

Rail Carriage of Chaff.—Considerable discussion took place on the arrange¬ 
ment by the Railway Department for the carriage of feed at reduced rates 
to the drought stricken districts: and It was resolved that in the opinion of the 
members the concession should apply to all chaff, irrespective of whether 
purchased by the farmer or by the merchant 
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IVlylor, November 15. 

I redout— Messrs. Xeilsen (chain, Hughes, Probert, Xieholls, Narroway, E. 
J. and T. <*. Oinn, (Hough (lion. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Pruning and Manuring Fruit Trees.-Some discussion on these matters took 
place. Mr. T. Oinn advocated applying bonedust or stable manure well 
dug in about 2 ft. from the stem of young trees. Each year he would apply 
1 toned list early in the winter. Mr. Prohert preferred well rotted cowdung for 
neviv panted trees. Mr. Neilsen referring to the use of seaweed, stated that 
the stuff obtained ou our lie-aches was quite different and inferior to the sea- 
wml used in Europe, the latter having large fleshy leaves and being brown in 
colour. Mr. Oiun stated that he had a cherry tree which blossomed freely, 
but only set a few fruits, lie thought this due to necessity for another variety 
of cherry to facilitate cross fertilisation. The Hon. Secretary thought a good 
(hissing of potash would he effecthe. [Refer to page 33 of August, 1902, i»ssue, 
—Ed.] 


lYlilllcent, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. Stuckey (chair), Stewart. W a eland, Campbell, Mutton, 
Oberlander, Hart, and Harris (Hon. Secretary). 

Potatoes.—Mention was made of the fact that the first and second prize 
lots of potatoes at the local show were two varieties, Thiele and Cratia, intro¬ 
duced by the late Chairman of the Central Bureau. 

Orchard Cultivation.—Article by Mr. E. F. McBain in October issue of 
Journal of Agriculture on cultivating under fruit trees was diseussed. Messrs. 
Hart and Campbell had fixed an outrigger with wire stay to 
the ordinary and Soutlibend ploughs respectively, and found it worked 
satisfactorily. The Hon. Secretary reported favourably of the work done 
by the circular harrows in the orchard. 

Rearing Calves—Mr. Campl>ell contended that it did not pay to raise calves 
where milk is supplied to the factory, except to keep up the milking herd. 
The dairyman could keep an extra cow in place of every four calves, and 
would gel better profit from the cow. Even when butter is made at home 
it would pay letter to feed the milk to lambs or pigs than to calves. Mr. 
Davidson admitted that there was a good deal in Mr. Campbell's argument. 
A good cow should average three gallons daily for five mouths, and at present 
prices this represented £10. or with milk at 3d. per gallon £(>. Messrs. 
Mutton and Harris thought it paid to raise calves on skimmed milk, hut did 
not favour the use of whey. The lion. Secretary used Clarke’s calf feeders by 
which the calves got the milk in a more natural way, and did not become 
“poddy.” If they scoured at all he gave them a little salt in the milk. 


Wilmington, November 12. 

Present— Messrs. Slee (chair), Broadbeut, Lauterbaoh, A. and M, Biechof, 
McLeod, Schuppan, Noll, and Payne (lion. Secretary). 

Apprentices on the Farm.—Mr. Broadbont read Congress paper on this 
subject, and some notes of his own on the matter. A good discussion ensued, 
There was no difference of opinion on the main question of the systematic 
employment of youths on the farm on terms of service, fitting them to become 
capable employers of labour themselves later on. The payment suggested 
by Mr. Dali was considered insufficient; members thought the farmer should 
start the apprentice at 5/ per week and board, gradually increasing his wages 
until he received full rates. Members also thought that farmers should give 
their sons some interest in the farm; for instance, let them cultivate a few 
acres and have the proceeds for their own personal use. It was finally resol¬ 
ved that the scheme outlined by Mr, Dali at Congress was worthy of further 
consideration, especially in districts where farming is more profitable than in 
this neighbourhood. 
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Port Germeln, November 8. 

Present—Messrs. Stone (chain, Blesing, Holman, Thomas, Kingcome, Smith, 
Head, O'Loughlin, Hlllam. Deer, ami Steint.hafl (Mon. Secretary). 

Manures.—Discussion took place on tlie use of commercial fertilisers for 
wheat, and it was generally agreed that in the districts of Baroota and 
Telowie the manured crops were lietter than those not manured. 

Wheat Experiments.—Menders reported on exi>eriments with various 
wheats received fromYorkc’s Peninsula last season. Lovelock’s Early was gene¬ 
rally considered the best, it being apparently less isusceptible to damage 
from spells of dry weather than the others, and was well adapted to the 
climatic conditions of this district. 


Nllnlaton, November 15. 

Present- -Messrs. Brown (chair). Rennet, Honner, Magor, Corrcll, New bold, 
Anderson, A. McKenzie, Martin, and J. McKenzie (Hon. Secretary). 

Thunderstorms.--Mr. Magor asked whether members had noticed the 
absence of thunderstorms of late, and also whether the crops suffered thereby. 
Members all stated that thunderstorms in the summer were not so frequent 
as formerly, and some held that the clearing of the timber had something to 
do with this. 

Black and Bed Rusts. In reply to question members said red rust might 
attack a crop, but if the weather was unsuitable its development w r ould be 
checked, and the crop escape w ithout any apparent injury. The Hon. Secretary 
had noticed rust in places, but did not think it was likely to do much damage. 
Member* should carefully watch the effect of the rust and report later on. 
Mr. Newhold stated that some wheats seemed to l>e more liable to damage 
from black rust than others sow n under exactly similar conditions. 

Making Farm Life Attractive.—Paper read at September Meeting (page 250 
October issue) by Mr. Yanstone came in for considerable criticism. Some 
members did not agree w r itli the suggestion to give tlie boys and girls some 
share In the profits of the farm. 


Saddleworth, November 21. 

Present—Messrs. Frost (chair). Benger, Eckermann. Feeder, Neill, Plant, 
Scales, Waddy. Coleman (Hon. Secretary), and six visitors. 

Annual Report.—The Hon. Secretary's report showed that during the year, 
meetings had been held each month with an average attendance of 10.5 
members. The Chairman and Hon. Secretary were thanked, and re-elected. 
The Hon. Secretary reported on various matters of interest in connection with 
the Adelaide Show r . and also on visit to Rosew T orthy College. 

Homestead Meeting.—This meeting was held at the residence of the Hon. 
Secretary, particular interest being manifested in the experimental wheat 
plots. Many of the w 7 heats being tried are spt*cial selections of Mr. Coleman’s, 
others have been secured from New' South Wales and elsowiiore. An unnamed 
selection w r as considered the most promising. Field Marshall, Bobs. Plover, 
Jonathan, and Marshall’s No. 3 were also very good. The cropis generally 
looked w’di, and fully two tons of hay per acre w’as being cut in some of the 
paddocks, in fact the poorest crop was going 35 cw*t. per acre. This was 
grown on fallow 7 land that carried a crop of sorghum during tlie summer, and 
this is the first time that Mr, Coleman has got a smaller return from such 
land than from the crop after bare fallow 7 . Some of the crops although prorate 
ing good yields showed the effects of the recent hot winds. The pigs, which 
are Berkshire, and the dairy herd were also inspected. The latter are Jersey’s 
or Jersey crosses, and yield very rich milk, some testing up to <> per cent 
of butter fat Mr. Coleman is a strong advocate of the Jersey strain, finding 
that they will do better on less food than the larger breeds. Various other 
matters of interest were inspected, the* members and visitor's being afterwards 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Coleman. 
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Booth by, October 29. 

Preseiit--MWhyte (chair), Chaplin. Henderson, Way, Turnbull (Hon. 
Scrtctary). ami two visitors. 

Rust Resistant Wheats.—The Hon. Secretary tabled eight samples of wheat 
grown from seed received from the Department of Agriculture. They were all 
well grown, with good heads, and quite free from rust. Gluyas and Baker’s 
11;u h were considered the best, Smart's Early also being favoured. 

West (’nasi Lands.—The (’hairnian stated that in his opinion any one selec¬ 
ting land in what is known as the North Blocks in the Port Lincoln district 
should also receive 200 acres of Koppio land to make a home on, and use as 
a standby in such seasons as the present. The North Block at present .was 
dc\oi<i of grass and herbage, and there was no timber for fencing, which, 
howe\ei, could be found on Koppio. 


Mount Compass* November 8. 

Present—Messrs. Jacobs ichair), Slater, F. and H. MoKinlay, Sweetman, 
Hutton, Gosling. Herring, Good, Peters, Cameron, C. S. and A. J. Hancock 
iHon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Potatoes and Peas.—Discussion took place on the cultivation of these crops. 
Mr. Sweetman considered that hilling potatoes was the lvetter method. In 
freshing peas he thought the ordinary land roller would prove effective. 
It was decided to carry out experiments with potatoes of different sizes to test 
whether cut or whole sets were best, and w’hat size sets gave the best results. 

Forest Range—Delegates to the Hills Conference reported on their visit. 
They were greatly impressed with the character of the orchard land and the 
careful manner in which the cultivation Avas carried out. The trees generally 
were more dense than those grown in this district, due to the different 
methods of pruning. The district was well Avorthy of a visit by any fruit- 
groAver. 


Port Plrle» November 15. 

Present—Messrs. Johns I (‘hair), Jose, Hannan, Wright, Bell, Welch, Lawrio, 
♦Spain, Wilson (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Northern Conference.—Members favoured holding the annual Conference 
at Gladstone next year. 

Rainfall.—Mr. Hector forwarded table showing total rainfall for 10 months 
ending October 31 of only 8.48 in. Of this 2.10 in. fell during first quarter, 
1.76 during the second quarter, 2,78 during the third quarter, and 1.75 in 
October. 

Veterinary Teaching.—Discussion on suggestion of Hon. Secretary in 
reference to instruction in veterinary science was continued, Members 
admitted the necessity for more knowlege of veterinary science, but failed to 
see any way of overcoming the existing ignorance as far as the farmers them 
selves were concerned, as they had neither the facilities nor time for acquiring 
such knowledge. They also expressed surprise that there was no competent 
veterinary in the north, being of opinion that, there was a good opening for 
such a man. 

Treatment of Fallow Land.—Mr. Johns read a paper On this subject H* 
would plough about five Inches deep- more or less according to the nature of 
the soil—and get the w r ork done as soon as possible after seeding. Then gei 
to Avork as quickly as possible, and with a scarifier or large cultivator work 
it nearly as deep as the plough has been. Each subsequent working should 
be shallower; the first say four inches, the second three inches, and the 
third about two Inches. Of the various implements for cultivating, the best 
to break the soil with vrw a scarifier or large cultivator, and then fallow with 
scarifier or chisel pointed harrows. Good scarifier harrows are effective op 
clean loose ground. The Spring-tooth cultivators did not meet with his approval 
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In stubble land and where the soil is loose the disc implements were very 
effective. Members differed in their opinions of the Spring-tooth cultivators, 
some condemning them, while others considered them the best of all imple¬ 
ments for the purpose, but thought they could be much Improved by the addi¬ 
tion of another row of teeth. It was generally agreed that rolling the fallow was 
not. advisable, and that in dry seasons shadow worked fallow was best. 
This year crops were better on land fallowed by the scarifier than on land 
fallowed by ploughing. 

Peste.—Discussion took place on the increase of both sparrow's and starlings. 
Rabbits were stated to be decreasing. 


Murray Bridge, November 14. 

Present—Messrs. Edwards (chair), .Taonscb, Kutzer. Stacker, Schubert, and 
Lehmann (Hon. Secretary). 

Work of Branch.—Owing to poor attendance at meetings called during past 
two months, the Hon. Secretary brought forward the question of dosing the 
Branch. The members appeared to take very litte interest in the work, and 
the reading of papers was left entirely to the Chairman and Hon. Secretary. 
A motion in favour of closing the Branch was lost, and it was decided to 
strike off the roll the names of six im*ml>ers who have failed to attend for 
several meetings. Some members pleaded that they were noteapable of writing 
papers suitable for discussion at the Bureau meeting. [If this is the case 
why not make a few uotes on papers written by members of other Branches. 
The papers read at Congress are well worth discussing at the Branch meetings. 
Ed*] 


Mount Gambler, November 8. 

Present—Messrs. Mitchell (chair), Clarke, D. Norman, sen., D. Norman, 
jun., Dyke, Edwards, Kennedy, Bodey, Barrows, Williams, Wilson, and Lewis 
(lion. Secretary). 

Licensing Stallions.—Considerable discussion took place on the Bill before 
Parliament providing for the licensing of stallions. The proposal to impose 
a licence fee irrespective of any veterinary examination was generally con¬ 
sidered to be worse than useless. Some condemned any legislation dealing 
with the subject, while other members thought something should be done 
to get rid of the inferior horses which travelled the various districts. It was 
decided that, the question be adjourned until next meeting to give members 
an opportunity of bringing forward suggestions for the improvement of the 
Pill Introduced by Mr. Livingston. 

Imported Stock.—Reference was made to the number of stock from the 
drought stricken areas of Victoria which were being grazed in the district. 
Stock Inspector Williams directed attention to the necessity for compliance 
with the Regulations dealing with the importation of stock, and also to the 
necessity for cleaning sheep from lice and ticks. 


FInnIss, November 3. 

Present—Messrs. Chibnall (chair), Heath, Henley, T. and S. Collett 
(Hon. Secretary), 

Homestead Meeting.—This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. A. E. 
Henley. The various crops were Inspected, and Mr. Henley promised to 
furnish report later on on result of his experiments with different manures. 
Mr. Chibnall gave a practical demonstration of the use of the diviufng rod 
for discovering water. Some discussion took place on the work of the branch, 
and it was resolved to endeavour to get additional members to join. 
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Eudunda. November 17. 

I’rt'wmt - .Messrs. Gosling (cliair), Martin, Walker, Well, lluuks, J. and K. 
Pfilzner, and Murahall (Hon. Secretary). 

Experimental Work.—Discussion took place on proposal to establish an 
experimental plot for the cultivation of bluebush, saltbush, and other hardy 
fodder plants. It was decided to accept the offer of land within the railway 
fence as offered by the Department, and to take the necessary measures to 
carry out the experiment. 

Drake and Barley Grass.—Considerable discussion took place on drake. 
Some of the members wished to know how it was that new land sown with 
clean seed only will in a few years produce a lot of drake. Mr. Walker Jmd 
found that by fallowing and cultivating lie was able to get rid of the drake 
in the crops. Most of the members thought that the increase of drake in the 
crops was due to the fact that being shorter than the wheat much of the drake 
was untouched by the stripper, and the seed was thus left to grow next year. 
Mr. Walker stated that one year he got half as much drake as wheat in his 
stripper, hut the same land now was practically clean. In reply to question 
the Hon. Secretary expressed the opinion that land overrun with barley grass 
could be cleaned by ploughing it soon after the grass lias started to grow. 


Koolung'a, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. Butcher (chain, Shipway, Sandovv, Palmer, Cooper, Atkin¬ 
son, Lawry, Buttertield, Noack (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Apprentices on the Farm.—Discussion took place on Mr. Dali’s paper on this 
subject. The Cluiirman considered Mr. Dali’s idea a very good one, and if 
carried out would pro vie of great, benefit to many cfty lads. Several difficulties 
in the way were pointed out by members, such as the choice of suitable lads, 
and also of suitable farmers to apprentice them to. 


Gumeracha, November 17. 

Present—Messrs. Hanna (chair), Cornish, Kifto, Foote, Mon fries, Bond, 
Norsworthy, aud Martiu (non. Secretary). 

Cultivation of Wattles.—Mr. Kitto read a paper on this subject.:— 

The watt legrowing industry was of considerable importance to South Australia, and 
gave employment to a large number of workers directly and indirectly. It is stated 
that one firm atf tanners in Victoria had used 1.200 tons of bark in a year, and that 
the yearly consumption in that State was 17,000 tons, but great difficulty is expe¬ 
rienced m seeming supplies, and there has been a considerable falling off in the 
export of tanned hides as a consequence. South Australia exports considerable quan¬ 
tities of bark to England, but there is also a falling off here. [Total production 
of bark in South Australia is, however, on the increase, and exports only show 
a small decrease.—Ed.] He believed there was room for considerable expansion in 
the output of bark, aiid had been assured by a reliable authority that so -long as we 
could produce bark at a reasonable price there was no fear of over production. On 
rough and poor land wattles should be more largely grown, and even on good grazing 
land about 40 trees to the acre will not hurtthe grass, but wifi return a fair amount 
of bark. The broadleaf or Golden Wattle (Acacia pycnantha) was the best to grow. 
Ihe easiest way of getting a stand of wattles in localities where they grow naturally, 
is to cut scrub and other rubbish, and early in 'the autumn run a fire through it. 
The wattles will spring abundantly after the fire. Amongst timber and rocks the 
best way was to break u few furrows with scarifier, or plough, or the spring-tooth cul¬ 
tivator, the latter being best for rough ground. Then after preparing the seeds sow 
broadcast on these strips, taking care to sow thinly, To prepare the seeds put them 
in cold water and bring the water up to the boil; take them off the fire, and leave 
m the water for 24 hours, then sow them, or put in a bag and keep in a damp place 
until needed. In respect to yield he had taken j cwt. of bark from eight wattles 
cm a rod of ground, this was equal to 6 tons to the acre, which at £4 gave a return 
ot £24 in six or seven years. Many of them had scores of acres of landthat did not 
return £1 per acre per annum, and it should pay them to grow wattles on this land. 
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The bark should be stripped when it comes away best from the stem: this will be 
about October to December, according to locality. The bark is also richest in tannic 
acid at this time. Watties that show signs of crack or blister at the base should be 
gripped, as if left the damage will only extend. The bark should be left in the «un 
to ary until it begins to curl: then tie it in bundles, which should be put in heaps 
in the shade, and covered with boughs until ready to go away. By care and attention 
in this direction the bank will dry a nice light colour, but if exposed too much it will 
be black and sunburnt. When tying have two leather straps, place the bark on them, 
keeping the large bark on the outside to bind the smaller pieces, and draw the bundle 
tight with the straps. Then Ue with cord or binder twine. Bundles going 50 to the 
ton are most popular. 


Appila-Yarrowle, November 14- 

Present—Messrs. Keller (chair), Francis, Bottrall, Fox, Wilsdon, Daly, and 
Bauer (Hon. Secretary). 

Droving Sheep.—Mr. Wilsdon read a short paper on this subject He advised 
starting sheep fairly early in the morning, and ?f they will move let them draw 
along by themselves. If they can be got to feed they will travel quietly and 
steadily. Sometimes they go too fast; in this case it will be necessary to get 
ahead of them. He had driven sheep IS or 20 miles a day in this way, keeping 
fifteen to twenty chains behind them nearly all the time. If sheep are driven 
there is always the danger that they will turn sulky and keep all in a heap. 
Drovers should be very careful not to frighten the animals. In hot weather 
keep the sheep in as narrow a line as possible, so that they get the benefit of 
the wind and do not sutler from want of air. It is as well to camp in the 
middle of the day when travelling sheep during hot weather. Ewes with 
lambs less than two months old cannot travel as far as other sheep. He had 
travelled ewes with young lambs without injury by spelling every four or five 
miles for a half an hour. Travelling sheep do surprisingly well owing to the 
change of food they get 


King-ston, November 8. 

Present—Messrs. Pinches (chair), Fraser, Pinkerton, Threadgold, Barnett, 
Cooper, and Wight (Hon. Secretary). 

Sheep weed.—Fallowing and cultivating was recommended to a member who 
complained that sheep weed was overrunning his crop. 

Evening Primrose.—Members considered that evening primrose was a good 
fodder and should be encouraged in this district. 

Cattle Complaint.—Discussion took place on Stock Inspector Dowdy’s report 
on cause of dry bible, &e. Members thought that Mr. Dowdy was on the right 
track. Mr. Pinkerton has a cow which suffers from a swelling in the udder 
and passes blood with the milk; so far as he could find she had not suffered 
from any injury. [Mr. Valentine advises giving a mild aperient, and to bathe 
the udder daily with warm water after drawing off all the milk. If there is 
much blood Ju the milk rub in little beladonna ointment; if only small quan¬ 
tity use lard or vaseline.—Ed.] Mr. Cooper had a cow which dropped her cud 
whilst chewing. She was in good condition, and had been in milk for nearly 
12 months. [Mr. Valentine says this is an indication of indigestion. If the cow 
is fat and not of much value as a milker it would, perhaps, be better to sell 
her to the butcher. The following treatment might be tried:—Mix a little 
bran with linseed meal, and pour sufficient boiling water over it to make thick 
tea. Ten to 20 drops of nux vomica should be given. Provide sulphate of 
iron and salt for the cow.—Ed.] 

Cement Floors.—Mr. Wight, in reply to enquiry for waterproof dressing for 
cement floor of chaffhouse, gave the following recipes:—(a) Mix together 1 
part red lead, 5 parts ground lime, and 5 parts sharp sand, with boiled oil. 
(b> Mix 1 part red lead, 5 of whitfng, and 10 of sharp sand, with boiled oil. 
(c) 5 parts powdered glue, 4 of resin, and 3 of red ochre, mixed with a little 
water. 
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SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of men registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from October 29 to November 29, 1902. . 


1 

Number Registered. 

Number 

Trade or Calling. 



Town. 

Country. 

Employed. 


Laborers and youths 

57 

215 

340 

Masons and bricklayers 

4 

— 

2 

Carpenters 

3 

1 

5 

Painters .. 

1 

4 

4 

Boilermakers and assistants . 

— 

1 

1 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

2 

2 

— 

Fitters and turners.. 

4 

1 

— 

Engine Drivers and Firemen 

2 

1 

— 

Brass finishers 

1 

— 

1 

Patternmaker 

— 

— 

1 

Coppersmith 

1 

— 

— 

Plumber and ironworker 

1 

— 

— 

Pipe jointers 

— 

-r 

5 

Cook and sculleryman 

1 

— 

1 

Female attendant 

— 

— 

1 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

7 

1 

3 


Porters and junior porters 

6 

1 

—• 

Rivet boys 

3 



Totals 

94 

229 

361 


December 1, 1902. 


A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK* 

At the Annual Oongmss of tin* Agricultural Bureau held last September, 
the following resolution was carried:-“That for the convenience of farmers 
living at a distance from the railway station the time allowed for clearing 
fertilisers he extended from eight to 48 hours.” This matter was brought 
under the notice of the Railways Commissioner, who reports that he cannot 
agree to make a rule of the character suggested, hut the (Jeneral Traffic Mana¬ 
ger will continue to use bis discretion in not charging demurrage or storage 
where sufficient evidence is given that the consignee had serious difficulty iR 
moving his goods within the prescribed time. It rests, therefore, with the 
individual farmer to bring under the notice of the Traffic Manager any charge 
for demurrage which he thinks is not justified by circiumstanees. 


The Department of Agriculture has just Issued a Poultry Manual written 
by Mr. D. F. Laurie, the well-known authority on poultry. The bulletin 
deals (•onclsely w ith the breeding, feeding, and general management of poultry, 
and treats at some length with the symptoms of the various diseases 
poultry suffer from, together with the best treatment for such complaints 
The Poultry Manual can be purchased from the Department of Agriculture 
and from booksellers; the price charged is 6d. per copy, or 7d. if posted. 


Professor Perkins spent the first fortnight in December In Victoria, making 
an enquiry into the position of the phylloxera question by special request of 
the South Australian Vinegrowers’ Association. A full account of his investi¬ 
gations will be reproduced in our next issue. Vines appear to have made 
exceedingly j>oor growth in Victoria this season, but the show of fruit 1 b 
good, and after the December rains the vintage should be a normal, if not 
a. heavy one, The same complaints, in reference to the disposal of 
export wines, with which we have latterly been mode familiar here, are 

S re valent In Victoria. The determined crusade against the London Depot 
as had its effects on local markets; were we to amalgamate with Victorian 
growers we could easily turn the tables on our opponents. It is probable 
thgt some such proposal would be favourably received in the sister State; we 
notice that the Rutherglen growers have already moved in this direction. 
m existing circumstances the proposal is worth consideration. 
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On December 1, Professor Perkins had the opportunity of visiting Messrs. 
II. W. Morph Ml & Go’s Estate, Wood's Point, on the MuiTay. The estate 
Includes a large area of the swamp land that characterizes the lower iiortion 
of the Murray. There is little doubt of the great fertility of fids land, when 
aided by irrigation; and Jf then* were the magnificent object lesson which 
Messrs. Morphett Ac Oo. have laid out within a few miles of Murray Bridge 
should prove sufficient to disprove it. Thirty tons of onions to the acre, and 
five euts of lucerne the first year averaging two tons of dried hay per acre 
and i»er cut, should lie sufficient to amply demonstrate the value of these 
swamps We propose giving a full account of this profitable work of reelnma- 
iioo in our next issue; there are thousands of acres of similar land that 
might be equally profitably utilized. 


Many Bonth Australians are interested In homing pigeons, and live stations 
on the Melbourne route are frequently utilized for testing the stamina of 
birds. Tlve recent regulations adopted in Victoria with a view of cheeking 
tin* spread of tick In that State, rendered It obligators" for bird* to be sent 
for inspect ion to Melbourne l>efo?v being release*!. Ix>eal owners eoinplatiMHl 
about these restrictions, and, acting cm instructions from the Minister of 
Viniculture, Professor Perkins while in Melbourne interviewed the Victorian 
Minister of Agriculture on the subject, and obtained from him the assurance 
that birds might be released from any station providing they were accompanied 
by a certificate to the effect that they were free from tick. Arrangements are 
being made to hove the birds examined by Mr. I). F. Triune. 


By proclamation dated December 17 the regulations dealing with the im¬ 
portation of plants into South Australia were regaled and new regulations 
substituted In lieu thereof. From the date in question living plants or ]>ortions 
thereof, unless sent by post, must enter by sea at Port Adelaide. All plants 
must be accompanied by a sworn declaration that they have not been grown 
within 50 yards of any grajievine. and that the nursery or garden In vvldeh 
they have been grown is free from phylloxera. Grapevines or portions 
thereof are totally prohibited. Any plants Introduced in contravention of the 
regulations will be destroyed. 


During the month the Horticultural Instructor to the Department (Mr, 
Quinn) has examined the papers in fruit culture in connection with the classes 
at the Agricultural School and the School of Mines and Indnstrles at Adelaide. 
lf« has also inspected orchards at TTnley Park, Goodwood Park, Belair, and 
Look leys, and visited the test plots in connection with the spraying experi¬ 
ments for the destruction of codlin moth at Forest Range, Hu miner town, and 
P.ccadilly. 


During the mouth Inspector Brown has been employed attending to in¬ 
flection work at Port Adelaide and Adelaide. In conjunction with other inspec¬ 
tors 5,027 cases of fruits. 13 packages of plants, and 2,454 packages of vege¬ 
tables have been passed for export to New South Wales and Victoria. The 
Western Australian market has also taken many hundreds of cases of cherries 
and plums, but these are not inspected prior to export. Of the fruits exported 
cherries and apricots form the bulk, totalling nearly 3,000 cases. The others 
are made up of 15 different kinds of locally grow r n fruits, ranging from alpine 
straw"berries to semi-tropical citrus fruits, showing the width of range in fruit 
production we possess. During the month 3,964 cases Of fruits and 11 parcels 
of plants were imported, anil 4 cases of plants, 87 secondhand fruit cases* 
arid 368 cases of Italian lemons and oranges hare been fumigated befote 
admission, Although there is a good show of young fruits on our lernop 
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trees, it is very evident, should the summer turn hot, we must look to out¬ 
side sources for our lemons this season, as our own sleeks are depleted. Of 
the iiniforted fruits 3,214 cases—equivalent to 0,428 bushels— were bananas. 
Of ttims 252 cases were re-exported to New South Wales, leaving 5,924 bushels 
for local consumption. These figures show how our consumers have acquired 
a taste for this fruit, and will use large quantities even when locally grown 
bruits of various kinds are abundant and fresh. Inspector Hart has passed 
85 cases of apricots for export from Stirling North to Broken Hill between 
November 24 and December 17. 


Council of Agriculture. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held iu Ade¬ 
laide on December XT, there being present—Mr. It. Caldwell (Chairman), Col. 
Howell, Messrs. It. Marshall, A. M. Dawkins, B. Basedow, J. Miller, G. K. 
batter, J. \V. landlord. A. Molineux, F. ivricbauff, J. Murray, A. D. Bruce, T. 
K. Yelland, an<l Professor 1‘erkins. 

Considerable time was spent in discussing proposed constitution of the 
Council, and a draft of mime was adopted for submittal to the Hon. Minister 
oi Agriculture. 

Various matters iu connection with the Agricultural College were dealt with. 
Professor Perkins reported that some of the improvements asked for by the 
Council were being undertaken. 

The Hallways Commissioner advised Unit he had no ventilated trucks avail¬ 
able for the carriage of fruit and vegetables, and he could not at present un¬ 
dertake the construction oi additional cars. On the motion of Mr. Laffer it 
was decided to bring under the notice ol* the Minister of Agriculture the urgent 
necessity tor providing better facilities for this truthc, as considerable damage 
resulted from the present method of carrying fruit and vegetables in close 
trucks covered with tarpaulins. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Agriculture and Stock it was 
decided to send 2,000 circulars to branches of the Agricultural Bureau necking 
information concerning the symptoms of cattle complaint known as staggers, 
cripples, impaction, Ac., also lor particulars of remedies tried, losses, Ac. 

Messrs, Laffer and Howell reported on visit of inspection to Forest Kunge, 
where growers using arsenite of soda and lime for the eodlin moth had injured 
their trees. Both agrtanl that, while it was not possible to say detinitoly why 
tlie solution was Injurious to the trees, there was no question that if the 
solution was properly prepared and good lime used there would be little or no 
burning. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(in tins column we propose to answer questions of general interest, and also to make 
selections from our official correspondence. Questions dealing with matters of interest 
mainly to the writer will be answered direct. Correspondence invited. Ld.J 

LACTIC ACID IN WINE. 

L.N.H.—Estimation of volatile acidity iu a wine will not m a rule indicate 
tlu* presence of lactic add, excepting so far that it is generally accompanied 
by a certain amount of acetic acid. Lactic acid is not, property speaking, 
volatile, though part of it may pass over with steam, it is usually developed 
in wines In conjunction with manuitic fermentation, and if you can tlnd 
muiiuite you can take for granted the presence of lactic add* Fvapoiute a little 
wine in a watehglass away from dust; if present the mannlte will cryatalise 
out iu long needle-like crystals frequently arranged, in the form of a star 
around a common centre.— (A.J.P.) 

PRUNING MUSCATEL VINES. 

Blanco Sa essentially a spur-pruned vine, and my exiwrtenee 
does mt lend me to expect t*od pruning to be beneficial. Usually defective 
setting of fruit is the cause of this question being put to me* Vigour of 
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vegetation or want. of on re in Uio selection of the cuttings are the most 
frequent oniiso of noil-setting of fruit. If you find you cannot leave enough 
buds on the ordinary l»usli spur pruned, try a horizontal cordon about JO in. 
from the ground with spurs four to six inches apart to the number required. 
(A..J.P.) 

CURCULIO BEETLES. 

A.M. f riiese art 4 \ery numerous and destructive in many places this year. 
Spraying the trees attacked willi a mixture of one ounce Paris green to 12 
gallons of strong limewater. or with the arsenite of soda as i*eeoAimiiMided lor 
corilin niolli. will result in Hit 4 beetles being poisoned. About ten years ago 
Sir Samuel Ihneuport found that a bandage of sheepskin round tin 4 stem of 
young olives w as a very efTeethe trap for tin* bindles. The strip of skill is 
lied firmly round flic stem 1h*1ow the first branches, the wool being on tin 4 
outside. In attempting to cross the beetles become entangled in the wool, 
and can Ik 4 gathered and destroyed in the morning. Unless the bandages are 
attended to early many of the beetles will get free. 

VERMIN ON ANIMALS. 

.J.A.S. For ticks on pigs, poultry, Ac., louse. ileus, or other small \ermin. 
probably the best insecticide is kerosine emulsion. l>issol\o one pound com¬ 
mon soap in a gallon of boiling water, and while boding add it to two gallons 
of kerosine and churn violently until it omulsilies or thickens. For use 
dissolve one part of the emulsion in ten parts of warm water. Pigs ami 
other animals can Ik* sprayed with this, but small animals are most effec¬ 
tively treated by dipping them all but the eyes, month, Ac. If fowls are 
(lipped in this way twice a year, choosing a hot day and doing the work that 
thing in the morning they will keep surprisingly free from \ermin, where 
other reasonable precautions are adopted. Pure kerosine is SHMuetimes used 
for poultry and other animals, but it is injurious to the sikiu, and often causes 
considerable irritation. 


VINE AND WINE NOTES. 

15y Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary fur Auricultuke. 

In the “llevue do Viticulture,'* Until OcIoIkt last, Mr. .1. M. Guillon gives 
Home figures hi reference to tin* yield of vines planted at different distances 
apart. J1 is figures, winch arc given below*, show lhaf within certain limits 
an increase in distance increases Hie indixidual yield of the plants Thus:— 
100 Folle Planches at 3 fi. 4 in. yielded 15N lb. t» oz. 

100 Folic Blanches at 5 ft. yielded 202 II). 0 oz. 
loo Aramons at. 3 ft. 4 in. yielded 310 lb. 13 ok. 

100 Ammons at fi ft. yieldiHl 055 Tb. [) oz. 

If, however, these results are referred to the area cultivated and carrying 
these j)laufs results obtained are very different, tin* yield per acre is alto¬ 
gether in favour of the more closely planted vines. From this point of 
Gtnv tlie figures work out as follows 

1 new of Folic Blanche at 3 ft. 4 in. yielded 2 tons 15 cwt. 1 qr. 

1 acre of Folle Blanche at 5 ft. yielded 1 ton 11 cwt. 1 qr. 

1 acre of Ammon at 3 ft, 4 in. yielded 5 tons 10 cwt. 2 qr. 

1 acre of Ammon at 5 ft. yielded 5 tons 1 cwt. 3 qr. 

So far as we are concerned. Much distances as 3 and 5 ft. are of course out 
of the question. f Independently of the question of yield, we have to Invir in 
mind the cost of production. It is quite imssiblo to obtain heavy yields, 
leaving smaller margins of profit than lighter crops. In a paper‘which I 
read before Congress in IStMi, 1 attempted to define what appeared to me the 
mo*,t, suitable distances for our special conditions. Iaiter experience has iu 
no way caused me to alter my opinions on the flubject I then stated that no 
>*hes should be planted at distances that did not admit of tillage with two 
horses abreast, or of the passage of a dray or wagon. t>u such considera¬ 
tions 1 lixed upon $ x 8. for ikwui - troll isod vine® planted on the square, and 
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9x0 for vlines planted on the septuple system, as irreducible minima. At 
the time far greater distances were in favour—10 x 10, for instance, and 
even 12 x 12. Such distances appear to me exceedingly wasteful, involving loas 
of space and unnecessary reduction of yield. For trellised vines I advocated, 
and still advocate, 9 fr. between the rows, the distance between the vine* 
varying wjtli the variety grown, the soil, climate, and system of pruning 
adopted. 

****** 

The following figures concerning the exports of South Australian wines, 
spirits, and brandies for the first nine months of 1902 have been kindly sup¬ 
plied by the State Collector of Customs:— 


Evported to 

Wines. 

mills. 

Spirits and Brandies, 
galls 

Victoria 

20,407 

3,625 

New South Wales 

43,726 

11,642 

Queensland 

20,305 

568 

Western Australia 

10,871 

2,078 

Tasmania 

5,993 

342 

Noithetn Territory 

397 

5 

Commonwealth 

101,699 

18,260 

New Zealand 

18,432 

1,537 

United Kingdom 

542,046 

1,186 

Cape Colony 

4 

2 

Hong Kong 

6 

— 

Strait Settlements 

246 

— 

China . . 

6 

— 

Cenuany 

637 

— 

Fiji 

110 

— 

St. Helena ... 

10 

— 

India 

2,826 

— 

Philippine Ialands . . 

2 

— 

Ceylon 

Java 

1,035 

3 

— 

Natal 

4 

— 

Total other countries 

565,367 

2,725 

i) expoi ts to end of September 

667,066 

20,985 


These figures tend to show that the export trade is in an exceedingly healthy 
state; during the first nine months of the year all previous totals for twelve 
months have been exceeded. Total exports of wines In 1903 attained to 
595.853 gallons, against 007,000 for the first nine months in 1902; It is quite 
possible therefore that the total exports during the present year will exceed 
800.000. If we admit 800,000 for local consumption, and 500,000 for brandy, 
spirit, Ac., we shall soon be drawing on our reserves unless our vine area Is 
made to expand rapidly in answer to the demands of the market. 

Itk the December number of The Australian Vigneron there is published 
a lei ter from Mr. L. Frere, of Albury, in which somewhat ungenerous remarks 
are made concerning South Australian and Victorian wines and wine statistics. 
Mr. Frere proves, evidently to his own satisfaction, that South Australian 
and Victorian growers must be adulterators; and that South Australian wines 
are inferior to Victorian wines, and of course to those of New South Wales. 
Finally he ridicules my anticipations in respect to the future intercolonial trade 
in South Australian wines. 

Personally, 1 cannot but regret that Mr. Frere should allow himself to 
follow such a line of argument; nor do I forget that after all he is but a unit, 
voicing opinions for which he alone is responsible. I have no doubt that 
New South Wales wines are as pure as those of any of the other States; from 
long personal experience 1 can guarantee the purity of South Australian wines, 
Mr. Frere’s luminous disquisitions notwithstanding. 

The question of quality as applied to the wines of the different States, is 
of more delicate nature; nor do I intend discussing it I shall content myself 
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with stating that it appears to me that South Australian wines are generally 
more suited to the requirements of the English market than the wines of the 
other States. 

Finally, had Mr. Frere read the whole of my article on the future of the 
wine industry he would perhaps have refrained from ridiculing my anticipa¬ 
tions. 1 contended - and still contend—that the opening of the interstate mar¬ 
kets would Gradually have the effect of raising the consumption of wiue in the 
other States to the South Australian level; and that as neither in Victoria nor In 
New South Wales a large extension of area could be anticipated, the lion 
share of the new trade would fall -to South Australia. 

The heavy rains with which this State was favoured during the course of 
December have had the effect of materially improving the prosi>eets of the 
vintage. There can be little doubt at the present moment that the 1P05 vintage 
will Ik* an exceedingly heavy one. Let us not forget the work ami precautions 
that these summer rains have rendered necessary. Every acre under vines in 
the State should Ik* carefully and thoroughly scarified, so as to break up the 
surface crust and create fine tilth. Never in my recollection has a better op¬ 
portunity arisen for working down sandy land during the summer months. 
Tillage given at the present moment will considerably extend tin* value of 
last mouth’s heavy downpour. 

For many years past we have not felt tin* effects of an invasion of old him. 
Let us beware of it during the present season. The moist conditions that must 
prevail for some time to come are exceedingly favourable to the development 
of this disease. Every grower should be prepared to .sulphur his vines should 
occasion arise. In this respect a few notes ou sulphuring should not prove out 
of place. Choose sulphur ground to finest of powders; whenever possible mix 
it thoroughly with 50 per cent, of an inert dark coloured powder, such as 
soot; if not available apply pure sulphur. If the weather threatens to be un¬ 
usually hot sulphur in the morning only, for fear of scorching the berries. 
Distribute the sulphur evenly throughout the foliage, paying particular atten¬ 
tion to the centre and shaded portions of the vine. Tse sulphur bellows, or 
preferably knapsack blowers, specially made for the purpose. Bags are both 
wasteful and ineffective, besides being dangerous to the operator's eyesight. 
Examine the vines carefully from time to time, anil on the iirst appearauee of 
the disease sulphur without delay. 


THE RINGING OR ANNULAR INCISION OF VINES. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture 

Tlii/s practice, which consists in removing a narrow ring of bark from the 
stem, branches, or even rods of vines, has latterly come into extensive use 
among South Australian currant growers. Many year®’ experiences have 
now taught us that the Zante is an exceedingly unreliable setter, and we 
have, in a sense, been forced to adopt a practice that has long prevailed in 
the Grecian Archipelago. 

It is difficult, at present to foretell what will lx* all the consequences of this 
innovation. So far it has undoubtedly resulted in an increase of fruit yield 
without very seriously interfering with the vigour of growth of the plants. 
It can hardly be expected that this will continue to be the case in the future, 
when the plants will have stood (the weakening effects of several successive 
years’ ringing. In the Grecian islands 1 am given to understand that the vines 
rarely yield more than 35 to 20 crops. The economic problem to be faced, there¬ 
fore. is whether in that space of time the yields will be sufficiently remune¬ 
rative to pay for the original capital outlay, with interest, and the ordinary 
working expenses, and still leave a sufficient margin of profit to the grower. 
This is a question that our limited experience will not at present permit us 
to settle definitely; but I have little doubt but <tliat the future will enable us to 
auswer it in the affirmative. 

There Is one point to which I would like to draw attention as, in my 
opinion, likely to be a necessary consequence of ringing the Zante. At present. 
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according to soils, we plant Zanies at 20 to 30 ft apart—nay, in Victoria I 
recently heard of 00 ft.—and then have to erect an exceedingly expensive trellis- 
work to support the luxuriant growth. Now, in my opinion, ringing will do 
away with all this, and -much to our advantage. The cost of such a trellis- 
work generally exceeds £15 per acre, and we do not get the full benefit of it 
until several years’ gradual extension has enabled neighbouring vines to touch 
one another. In Greece the vines are grown much closer, and in the ordinary 
gooseberry bush with rods, a practice to us almost incomprehensible before 
the advent of ringing. 1 anticipate that by ringing vines from their third year 
we shall l>e able to plant them 8 to 10 ft. apart, and utilize an ordinary low 
trellis for the support of the rods. In this manner, though the vines may be 
shorter lived, the initial cost of establishing the vineyard will be consider¬ 
ably less, and the period of production will be entered upon at an earlier date. 

The credit of popularizing the use of ringing is certainly due to Mr. W. 0. 
Grasby, who, on his return from Greece a few years back, preached the gospel 
of ringing for all it was worth. In the November 22nd issue of “The Garden 
and Field” he makes several remarks in respect to ringing, on which I should 
like to comment. He is certainly guarded in his statements, but he appears 
to Indieve that the seedless berry of the currant is the result of non-fertiliza¬ 
tion. whilst the occasional large berries, with seeds, found on all currant vines 
arc the result of accidental cross-fertilization, lie states that he has emascu¬ 
lated a bunch and covered it with tissue paper, and that if the berries set he 
will be convinced that his opinion is correct. Perhaps so; but he will have 
to convince others as well. One experiment of the kind Will hardly be 
accepted as sutticient evidence against the established laws of vegetable 
physiology, to which, by the way, he appeals. I would not go so far as to 
say that his contention is untenable, but merely that in the present state of 
knowledge I know of no analogy that would lead to such a conclusion. 
Parthenogenesis in the animal kingdom would be an analogous ease, but I 
know of no parallel m the vegetable kingdom. Until letter informed and 
convinced by a series of well-conducted experiments l must continue to believe 
that, unlike a leaf or hud. the ovary of the Zante flower will not dcxelop 
until the ovules have felt the influence of the pollen, and that the absence 
of seeds is simply due to abortion of the latter at a later stage. The develop¬ 
ment of occasional large berries with well-developed seeds 1 look upon as a 
throwing back to the stock from which the Zante must originally tune sprung. 

Furiously enough. M. Jurie. a French vinegrower, whilst conducting 
experimental in 1890 to prove that the large berries of the Zante were induced 
by accidental cross-1 ertilization. succeeded in proving the reverse. I published 
his results in “The Garden and Field” in November. 1896. In his case the 
hunch that had l**en enveloped in a bag, so as to render access of foreign 
jwdlen impossible, and was. therefore, self-fertilized, or. as Mr. Grasby would 
say, not fertilized at all. produced large berries with good seeds, whilst the 
artificially cross-fertilized bunches produced the normal small berries. M. 
Jurie’s experiments, however, can be looked upon as no'more conclusive. I am 
afraid, than Mr. Granby’s single bunch Is likely to be. 

The patient reader may well ask—What has all this got to do with ringing? 
But we are coming to the root of the matter. On this theory of nou-fertiliza¬ 
tion Mr. (trashy seems inclined to hang much of the value of the practice of 
ringing. For example, although istfill very cautious on the subject, he does 
not feel inclined to think ithat ringing would be equally effective on varieties 
with iseeds such as the Gordo Blanco, that aw otherwise notoriously bad 
setters. There Is no doubt in my mind as to the cause of the defective setting 
of the Gordos. Whenever they are artificially cross-fertilized they set fine, 
compact bunches. This is the experience of all who have carefully studied the 
question, and 1 have confirmed it by personal experiments on various occa¬ 
sions. Whether or not ringing would improve the setting of the fruit Is a 
matter that could easily be .determined by personal experiment. A priori, 1 
should answer the question In the affirmative, because the general weakening of 
the plant induced by the practice must. In accordance with general experience, 
result in a heavier production of fruit And here it may be remarked that 
the old theory, to which Mr. Grasby appears to have given his adherence, has 
long been abandoned by botanists, tiingbarking influences to no greater extent 
the nourishment of the roots than that of any other portion of the plant; the 
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elaborated sap returns to the roots just as much through the wood vessels as 
through those of the bark. Ringbarking constitutes a severe surgical opera* 
tion. having analogous effects on the plants to any other form of summer 
pruning, although in a form more accentuated. The whole plant—and not 
the root system in particular, nor to a special extent—is weakened, and the 
plant bears more abundantly. 

At the beginning of this season I was anxious to test the effect of ringing 
on some notoriously bad setting Gordos in the Roeeworthy College vineyard, 
and lam now in a position to give the results secured. I may state that I 
believe it is possible to form a fairer idea of the results of the experiment by 
counting the bunches after setting, and dividing them into well set and badly set 
bunches, than by taking the weight of the bunches at a later date, when many 
may have become damaged and many will have disappeared. The experiment in 
question was distributed over three different blocks, each of which will be 
discussed separately. 

Block I. consisted of low gooseberry bush vines, more or less gnarled and 
irregular in the stem, as is their habit. These vines were exceedingly difficult 
to ring, and in many cases superior results would certainly have been obtained 
had the ringing been done in a more satisfactory manner. A few vines were 
treated on the main arms, and here the results were remarkably good. In 
order to test the value of /topping a certain number of vines were topped 
simultaneously. *A11 operations took place just as the flowers were opening. 
Results obtained may be given as follows:— 

Ringed. Topped. Untouched. 


Number of vines. 154 31 28 

Number of well set bunches. 987 83 21 

Percentage of well set bunches. 51.22 16.24 

Number of badly set bunches. 940 428 

Percentage of badly set bunches. 48.78 83.76 


We did no/t trouble to count the badly set bunches on the vines that were 
not treated, as, with the exception of 23, they were all bad. Such results, it 
appears to me, speak for themselves, especially when it is remembered that 
but few of these vines were ringed in a satisfactory manner. 

Block XI. consisted also of gooseberry bush vines, but with taller and more' 
regular stems. In consequence the ringing was generally more perfect. 


Results are appended below:— 

Ringed. Untouched. 

Number of vines. 22 2 

Number of well set bunches. 208 2 

Percentage of well set bunches. 78.59 4.35 

Number of badly set bunches. 73 22 

Percentage of badly set bunches. 21.41 95.65 


Results here are in accordance with those of Block I., only In a more striking 
form. 

Finally. Block III. consisted of Gordos trained on a spur-pruned cordou, with 
stems 3 ft. in height. Here, again, ringing improved the proportion of well 
set branches to a remarkable extent:— 

Ringed. Untouched. 


Number of vines. 37 1 

Number of well set bunches. 354 3 

Percentage of well set bunches. 72.84 23.08 

Number of badly set bunches.132 10 

Percentage of badly set bunches. 27.16 76.92 


It would hardly be wise to draw conclusions from the experience of a single 
season. I believe, however, that we may safely admit that ringing appears 
effective so far as the setting of Gordos is concerned. Whether this practice 
is ever likely to be adopted widely for this variety is another question. I am 
inclined to doubt it owing to difficulties that have already been referred to. 
It is wiser— and would probably prove more effective in the long run—to care¬ 
fully select cuttings from vines known to be normally satisfactory bearers, and 
to gradually graft out those that are unsatisfactory. 

In tno “Revue de Viticulture,” 20th November, I find another application 
of ringbarking whtcb is likely to prove* of immense value to vlnegrowers In 
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aome countries. In time it may prove of use to us. I, therefore, make no 
apology for referring to it. Ever since the brandy and champagne districts of 
France have been invaded by the phylloxera, the great problem before vine- 
growers has been the discovery of a suitable resistant stock, well adapted to 
soft limestone soils. Of the numerous species of American vines Vitis Ber- 
landieri alone presents all the requisite qualities. Unfortunately its cuttings 
do not strike root in a satisfactory manner, so that in most cases layering—a 
somewhat costly method—has been resorted to for rooted plants. Various 
attempts have also been made with hybrids of American and European vines, 
none of which, however, have proved altogether satisfactory. Accordingly 
French growers are likely to hail with joy the publication of M. Jachefs 
method, should later experiments prove equally successful. M. Jacket ring- 
barks the yearly shpots of vines immediately below a bud; there is abundant 
formation of callus and an appreciable swelling of the bud. In winter the 
shoots are severed immediately below the callus and planted out as cuttings 
in the nursery, where for three years in succession they have yielded about 
80 per cent, of rooted plants, as against 5 per cent, with ordinary cuttings. 
M. Jachet states that similar results may be obtained with other vines and 
plants that under ordinary circumstances root their cuttings with difficulty. 


FEEDING VALUES OF HAY f STRAW, AND 
“COCKY CHAFF.” 

The drought Is a cruel master, but the lessons taught are sometimes of 
great value. In the malice and northern districts, where the bulk of the 
crops is harvested by the stripper, it is quite the exception for straw to be 
saved, and oven the “cocky chaff’’—that is, the cavings from the winnower— 
is either allowed to rot in heaps, or is burned to get it out of the way ; only 
occasionally is it considered worth saving. Where there is a large area 
under crop, as is the case on most malice farms, the tracks cut for the 
stripper through the wheat fields provide a considerable quantity of hay. and 
a more than usually dirty patch of crop Is cut for the same purpose. Thus, 
the average farm generally produces enough hay for the horses, and straw, 
or “cocky chaff,” is not much valued. Yet they both have some feeding value, 
and are worth saving, as w r as shown by Mr. A. N. Pearson, late Government 
chemist for agriculture, when asked by The Australasian to determine the 
relative feeding values of “cocky chaff,” wheaten straw, oaten straw, and 
prime oaten hay. The composition of these fodders, all calculated t>> the 
same amount of moisture, is on the average about as follows:— 


Total. Digestible. 



Moisture. 

Ash. 

Albuminoids. 

Fibre. 

Starch, Sugai 
etc. 

Fat. 

* 

•v 

c 

I 

£ 

< 

' & 

So c 

X 

i *3“ 

! 

i s 


Wheat husks 

14.3 

! 9.2 

4.3 

36 

34.6 

1.4 

1.4 

j 33 

.4 

Wheat straw . 

14.3 

6.3 

4.6 

35 i 

38.3 

1.4 

1.2 

| 34.5 

.4 

Oat straw . 

14.3 

4 

4 

40 

36 

2 

1.4 

i 40 

| .6 

Oat hay .I 

14.3 

6.1 

8.4 

26.5 j 

42 , 

2.6 

4.8 

41.5 

! 1.2 


The principal constituents to be considered are the digestible albuminoids, 
which are flesh-formers, and the digestible fibre, starch, sugar, &c., which 
are heat and fat producers; also the digestible fat, which is also a heat and 
fat producer, and has 2§ times the value of the digestible fibre, starch, sugar, 
&c. The above figures show* that there is not much practical difference 
between wheat hnsks and wheat straw, that oat straw is 20 per cent, better 
in heat and fat producers than the other two, and that oat hay U about 25 
per cent, better than the first two in heat and fat producers, and is nearly 
four times as rich in digestible flesh-formers.—Australasian. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

Harvest —Tliis week we hope to finish the threshing. This work would have 
heuil completed hist week, had not the rain interfered, but with careful 
attention and quick work on the part of the students they have seen how, by 
frequently turning the stocks, a thorough wetting such as the grain received 
frnni three days’ rain, can be completely overcome in a short time. The crop 
has been very uneven, and the yields will be generally light. 

The Water Supply.—The rain of the 36th could not have been better timed. 
W«‘ had already reached the limit of useful water from the dam, which was 
the only source for use in the boiler, the supply froim the well was threatening 
to iail. by reason of continual use both at the stables and in the paddocks, and 
a l the College building the laboratory tank was dry. and the domestic supply 
would have been exhausted in another day. A meter and service pipe have 
been attached to the Bar ossa system at Nottles, but no other work has as yet 
1 k*mi begun at the College. 

The rain was sufficient to permit of ploughing again, * and there is every 
prospect now of finishing the fallow before it dries up again. The crops of 
maize and sorghum already show the influence of the recent rains, and now 
give promise of a fair crop for summer feed. 

The Christmas holidays will begin on Wednesday, December 24, and con¬ 
tinue until Monday, January 5. The session will then continue unbroken until 
the run! of the vintage, which will probably be about the end of February. 

Harvester Trial.—On Friday, November 28, nearly every student and a num¬ 
ber of the staff attended the harvester trial at Smithficld, and on the follow¬ 
ing day James Martin & Co., of Gawler, sent one of their machines to the 
College Farm, operated it, and demonstrated its working parts to the students. 


FARM HINTS FOR JANUARY. 

Bt A. Molineux 

Grass fires are to be dreaded, aud every precaution should be adopted to 
piv\ent them spreading over large areas. Close feeding down around the 
boundaries of paddocks aud adjacent to roads especially might be promoted by 
making the dry herbage attractive to the sheep and other animals. Probably 
spraying a solution of super., molasses, and salt would induce the animals to 
stick closely to the dry herbage, and this could be cheaply and easily applied 
with a liquid manure spreader or a street sprinkler, or with a Dobbie-Pearson 
broadcast sprayer. Even If the experiment were to fail, the application would 
not be altogether wasted, because the ensuing grass crop would get the benefit. 
Tiie enormous losses that must inevitably follow the outbreak of extensive 
grass fires demands the adoption of every means to prevent tbeir occurrence. 
Ploughing is slow, difficult, costly, and ineffective; burning off strips is waste¬ 
ful and dangerous; mowing is almost impossible in most places; growing green 
feed as firebreaks is generally out of the question; but if the feed can be made 
especially attractive to the animals, they will make the firebreaks at a mini¬ 
mum of cost and there will be no waste of fodder, and an absence of danger to 
neighbouring paddocks. 

Next to danger from fire is the possibility of damage from water when 
haystacks are left unthatched. Where galvanized iron can be used it will be 
cheapest in the long run, if proper care is taken of it when not actually in use. 
Stacks should be separated, to prevent fire spreading from one to another in 
case of accident and a good wide space should be cleared of all rubbish around 
each stack. 

Where it is possible, sow broadcast on short stubble land a mixture of two 
pounds each of rape and white mustard seed, and harrow or scarify it in. lie 
first heavy autumn rains will cause all seeds to germinate, and within a very 
short time there will be a strong growth of green stuff that will be acceptable 
to the farm animals. 
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II is possible that maize un<l solatium could be grown for green feed in any 
locality where irrigation (ran be applied. The seed should be sown in drills, 
and the soil kept well cultivated. 

Maize is in its best condition as fodder when the corn begins to glaze or 
harden. It is most economical to chaff it, and it is advisable to put it down 
In a silo. 

leaves of beets, mangolds, cabbage, and other succulent greenstuff will make 
excellent silage when placed in alternate layers with chaffed straw. About 
a foot depth of straw and is in. of green stuff will be most attractive to 
stock. 

Fallowed land that has become caked and comparatively solid will lose much 
of the benefit that was sought in laying it up. It will dry soon to a great 
depth, most of the rain water will run away over the surface, the air will 
be excluded to a considerable extent, and the nitrifying agencies cannot be as 
active in a dry, hot soil as they could be in one that was moist, warm, and 
free to the admission of air. 

Cabbage, kail, and other succuleut green crops should be constantly culti¬ 
vated to a depth of about three inches, and it will benefit them if liquid manure 
can be applied between the rows near the roots, before each hoeing. Beets 
and mangolds should be siugled, and any gaps in the rows may be filled up by 
transplanting if great care is taken to avoid injury to the tap roots, and to 
prevent doubling up of the root wdien planting. A small bed should have been 
sown to provide plants for filling up gaps, but failures in singling previously 
may afford sufficient for the purpose. 

Fie melons and pumpkins may still be sourn with a chance of a late crop. 
Dig in some very old manure in holes 20 ft. apart, and put at least a dozen 
seeds in each place. Soak the seeds 24 hours first, water the spots freely, and 
sow: when the plants come up reduce them to eight of the strongest, and when 
six leaves appear reduce to three of the strongest and best placed. Plant a 
little maize widely apart amongst the rows to prevent the wind shifting the 
runners, and avoid digging or cultivating anywhere within a radius that could 
be reached by the longest runners. 

Many of our best grasses and herbs are annuals, and if the plants are not 
allowed to produce seeds there will bo very few survivors next season. Fires 
and over-feeding are responsible for serious deterioration of pastures, be¬ 
cause the coarse aud useless plants are left to seed and cover the land, whilst 
the most useful plants are destroyed. 

In good localities, or w’here water is available, potatoes may be planted in 
rows fin in. apart. 1 ft between the plants, and 4 to fi in. deep, according to 
the nature of the soil—dcepost in peaty soil. J)o not hill the row's, but if some 
litter can be placed between the row's when the plants are G or 8 in. high, it 
will Ik* good for the tubers. By hilling the rich soil is removed from the 
feeding points of the roots just at the time w r hen food is most required for 
development of the tubers. 

The best oulons I ever grew* were from seed sown in a rich, sandy loam in 
January, and planted out in May. Fowdyard manure is a good fertiliser for 
an onion crop. 

Cart out and spread a good lot of manure on to an acre or tw r o acres of land 
well situated near the home. At the first opportunity, plough that land deeply 
and break it down with scarifier, harrotvs, and roller. Then fence It 
securely against stock, and plant some fruit trees 30 ft. apart Use the 
spaces between for a year or two for growing vegetables, but not closer than 
5 ft. the first year and 10 ft. the next. Keep the surface loosened up con¬ 
stantly with a horsehoo, and maintain fertility with plenty of farmyard 
manure The results will well repay the small amount of labour, and the 
doctors’ bills will not trouble much. 
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FLUMP r. SHRUNKEN WHEAT AS FOOD FOR 
LAVING HENS. 


The question as to which is the better food for laying hens, shrunken or 
plump wheat, is one which has been agitating a number of poultrymen in 
this State, and to intelligently answer it, two samples of wheat received from 
Mr. MacFarlane, of Hanford, have been analysed with the following results, 
the figures indicating per cent:— 



Shrunken. 

Plump 

Moisture . . . 

. .. 8.30 

9.80 

Ash. 

. .. 2.34 

2.00 

Fibre. 

. .. 3.48 

2.05 

Starch, &c. . 

. . . (S6.78 

72.05 

Fat. 

. .. 2.00 

1.80 

F’rotein .. . 

. . . 17.10 

11.70 

Total . 

. . . 100.00 

100.00 


Fuel value in 3 1T>. 

< calories). 1,7011 1,083 

Poultry rations are usually too carbonaceous, that is, they contain too much 
starchy matter and not enough of the albuminoids so necessary for egg 
production, consequently, the richer a food is in albuminoids the more value* 
able it is to the poultry feeder. 

An examination of the above table shows two main differences lu the 
results. In the plump wheat the percentage of starch, &c., is considerably 
higher than the corresponding figure for the shrunken wheat; while the 
reverse is noted for the rating of protein; that of the latter sample being almost 
50 per cent, greater than that yielded by the former, as is seen by the figures 
17.10 and 11.70 per cent, respectively. This fact alone is sufficient to war¬ 
rant a feeder purchasing the shrunken in place of the plump wheat as a food 
for laying hens. 

It is barely possible that the digestion coefficient for protein in the shrunken 
wheat may not be as high as that for the plump, but this question we will 
settle at the earliest opportunity by a digestion experiment with our hens. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the figures 11.70 for albuminoids (protein) 
in the plump wheat is a trifle below the average; and while another examination 
of two similar wheats would in all probability show the shrunken sample 
richer in nitrogen, there might not be such a marked difference as we have 
betweeu the two lots under discussion.—California Experiment Station. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie 

The action of the Victorian Government in prohibiting the importation of 
poultry from this State has caused a wave of energy towards destroying the 
poultry tick. The pigeon fanciers are also up in arms, and are Indignant at 
the proposal to include pigeons as liable to introduce the pest 1 have been 
assured by several reliable pigeon breeders that at no season of the year and 
under no circumstances does the popultry tick, as found in this State, ever 
attack pigeons. Valuable pigeons are now, and have been for some months, In 
a shed where it is stated no fowl can live. Cases are reported In which the 
tick seems to have quite deserted sheds at one time used tor fowls but now In 
the occupation of pigeons. I have never known of pigeons being infected by 
any tick in this State. Exhaustive experiments should be made before it In 
assumed that any bird or animal is liable to attacks of any similar vermin. I 
shall be glad if any readers having pigeons will state tbefr experience, and, If 
any tick are attacking the pigeons, to forward specimens for identification. 
It is worthy of note that the N.S.W. poultry breeders aver that the tick has been 
introduced into that State from Victoria, and say that the action, if aoy, should 
be on their initiative, not Victoria’s. Tick can be exterminated, without doubt, 
and with moderate application. I can mention several very bad cases where 
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this has been the rase. In one Instance the ticks appear to have died out, and 
it is a matter of regret that the case was not reported in time to make an 
examination as to the possibility of this being due to the action of a parasite 
or disease. 

I have received a copy of the first part of Mr. Harrison Weir’s new work, 
“Our Poultry,*’ which is beautifully got up, and is full of the greatest interest 
to those who wish to master the subject of poultry breeding. The breeder o' 
to-day has to thank Mr. W T eir for half a century’s careful delineation of the 
birds of the day, so that we are able to note the alteration^ made during that 
period; and when we read any of his numerous articles, written concurrently, 
we are made move closely aware of the rise and fall of different breeds and 
the causes which have led to the present state of affairs. For many years a 
battle raged in the English poultry Press concerning the Langslian fowl ft 
breed with which Mr. Weir has always been closely identified, and the degene¬ 
ration of which he never ceases bewailing. Only about thirty-two years ago 
this breed was introduced by the late Major Oroad, and soon gained a firm 
footing as one of the most valuable of the utility breeds. The “faddist” 
fanciers and ignorant judges have done their best to ruin the breed, and we 
constantly see “storklike” birds, as unlike the original Langslian as can be. 
What benefit the fanciers expected from this type of bird I cannot divine: they 
may lay fairly, but they develop slowly, and are of no account for table—no 
longlegged birds are. With regard to legs we saw the same thing as regards 
modern English game, a breed whose length of leg may suit the fancier, but is 
worthless to the utility poultry breeder. The battle of the Langshau spread 
to this State, and I took a firm stand in the matter, and read an exhaustive 
paper on the question before the S.A. Poultry Society. This paper was after¬ 
wards pul dished in several journals, and was also, by request, permitted to 
appear in Mr. Compton's poultry book. Since then several well-known Austra¬ 
lian writers have taken the same stand, and endeavoured to stay the tide 
of degeneration, and it is to be hoped we shall retain this valuable breed. Mr. 
Weir, of course, makes reference in his new book to this valuable breed, and 
doubtless the chapter on Langs bans will contain a summary of the many 
articles and letters written by him, Miss Oroad, and the many lovers of the 
true breed. For some time fanciers were inclined to think Mr. Weir and others 
of bis opinion conservative In the matter of breeds. Those disinterested people 
who have really studied the question have always seen the truth of Mr. 
Weir's contentions, and have agreed with him. Space does not admit of more 
than a passing reference; but it may be stated that this new' book is very plea¬ 
sant reading to me and those who have adopted my views, for therein they 
are strongly corroborated. Mr. Weir throws a strong light on the poultry as 
bred half a century and more ago—he, with others, blames the introduction of 
the Asiatics (with the exception of the Langshau, which is a more recent 
acquisition), for the deterioration of English poultry in general, as regards 
fowls. Considerable light is thrown on the subject of the Dorking fow£ and 
a coloured plate of the Old Red Dorking is given. I distinctly remember seeing 
this variety as a small boy, and for many years, when I only saw the coloured, 
silver grey, or white varieties, thought my memory was at fault. These red 
Dorkings came to, Victor Harbour on a wool ship, but, unfortunately, the breed 
was never kept intact, as was the case with a lot of Plymouth Hocks, given 
to my people by a ship’s captain some years before they were known here. I 
shall endeavour to get some of these Old Red Dorkings from England at some 
iuture date, as without doubt they are one of the original colours of the breed, 
and probably the best of all. Writing of a visit to the country imore than 
seventy years ago Mr. Weir says:—“The farmer and the poultry fancier of 
to-day have but little or no idea of the superior and long-tested quality of the 
then ancient breeds of fowls matured and kept about our southern home¬ 
steads, nor how much they were cared for, appreciated, and valued. Both 
cocks and hens w'ere most carefully and thoughtfully selected, not only for 
their fineness of flesh, thinness of skin, their form and size, but also for their 
uniformity and beauty of colour. In this respect districts and farms were 
knowm as having a certain speciality, and the fowls were not, as many modern 
writers ignorantly state, unculled or unmatched. In many eases the house¬ 
wives were as proud, if not more so, of their poultry as any cattle breeder was 
or could be of his cattle/’ 
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On more than one occasion I have descanted on the craze some people have 
for crossing, and have constantly deprecated this error, and sought to impress 
on readers the superior merits of carefully bred specimens of the pure breeds. 

I have further stated that to the poultry shows and the fanciers we owe the 
possession of our present pure breeds, despite the fact that the utility value of 
some has been impaired, and on this point Mr. Weir says:-—“It must be clear 
to every observant mind that as the craze for mongrelizing is rampant and 
still gains credit with the credulous, that were it not for our poultry shows 
our tried, serviceable, in all ways valuable pure breeds would very soon cease 
to exist. These old fowls of ours, the work of ages, the perfection of table 
fowls, the abundant layers of good white eggs, the beautiful, the grand, the 
stately, well-formed, delicate fleshed, easily bred and fattened, unsurpassed, long 
cherished for all their profitable uses. I say emphatically were it not for'the 
poultry shows, these, and the lijte of these, would be things of the past, and 
to the lasting disgrace of the poultryman of to-day they would become ex¬ 
tinct.*' 

Those who are still inclined to favour mongrels and all sorts of crossbreds 
will do well to weigh the following remarks coming from this accepted 
authority:—“Of this I am quite certain, and this from a long life’s experience, 
that whatever animals or birds are kept the best, the handsomest, and the 
purest bred are not only the cheapest but in the end will be found the most 
gratifying as stock, and for the most enjoyable and profitable in every way." 

In a future paper I shall give further extracts, which support my teachings, 
thus serving the double purpose of adding strength to my own contentions and 
also putting much information from this great source at the disposal of many 
who do not possess a copy of this work. Mr. Harrison Weir has judged at 
more shows than perhaps any other fancier of the present day, and is still 
in the front rank a® a delineator of poultry, besides for many years he was the 
sole artist for “Poultry ” 

Readers will do well to refer to the advice in recent numbers on prevention 
of diseases and general management. The hot reason of the year is always 
a trying one for poultry. Contaminated surface water, due in cases to the 
recent rains washing manure into hollows, is dangerous for poultry to drink. 
Cull out and dispose of all birds not up to standard: keep the space for the 
better class of bird. 

Early in January the Department of Agriculture will isisue the Poultry 
Manual written by myself* This has been written puri>osely for farmers and 
commercial poultry keepers, and, as the price is only Gd. a copy, it is within 
the reach of every oaae. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR JANUARY. 

By Gbo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

If followed promptly with good surface cultivation, the copious rains of 
December should make amends for the deficiency of the winter’s fall. 
Although arriving too late to benefit the earlier ripening kinds of fruits the 
mid and late season sorts should improve vastly. The prospects for next year 
should also l)e Improved by cansing a good growth of well-ripened wood and 
properly developed flower buds. 

The main work of the orchard at present consists in gathering in the crops as 
they ripen. Up till now the season is proving a fair one. The strawberries 
were scarcer than usual, and cherries only moderately plentiful, the later 
ripening sorts being more fruitful 

The prospects of a good plum crop are pretty well assured, and the same 
may be said of apricots. Peaches will be up to the average in quantity, and 
should now show good quality. Pears are patchy and apples from fair to good 
in quantity, and the quality is promising. Some of the export kinds are 
showing well, and growers will act wifely in making their arrangements for 
export well beforehand, as Tasmanian and Victorian crops are capable of 
filling all the space available. As the season is advanced somewhat, it will be 
interesting to note whether the fusiciadium will make much headway now. 
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As far as damaging the fruits is concerned, past experience assures us there 
is not much danger, but the humid atmosphere will favour its growth on the 
leaves. 

One effect of the recent rains will be to delay the time for fracturing laterals 
upon pip fruits. In early localities the end of January piroved a good time to 
do this work, but one must reckon with the extraordinary season this year. 
In recommending this practice to growers I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that only vigorous, densely growing trees that have not developed a fruitful 
habit should be operated upon. The leading growths which carry on the 
shape of the tree should not be pruned now, neither should the laterals which 
emerge on the outside and project away from the body of the tree. All the 
laterals in the centre of the tree, and those situated between the main arms 
should be fractured. The fracture is made by breaking the lateral nearly off, 
and allowing the end to hang by a small pleee of fibre and the bark: two or 
more buds should be left on the stub below the fracture. The right time to 
apply the fracture is when the sap is receding and the tips of the shoots are 
pretty well ripened. It should not be inferred that the application of this prac¬ 
tice will immediately result in the adoption of a fruitbearing habit by the 
tree. The object is to weaken certain parts, viz., the rank laterals, and when 
this condition is secured flower buds will develop upon them, aiui when the 
tree has settled into fruit production this green pruning is no longer required. 
In fact, as soon as a regular habit of fruitage is secured the gardener often 
finds it is necessary to begin to restimulate the growth of the trees bv manur¬ 
ing or winter pruning. Thus throughout the lifetime of the trees we go on 
checking or stimulating just as it suits our purpose, viz., the production of 
regular crops of good fruit In the case of peach trees planted in moist rich 
soils it is necessary to apply green pruning at this period to keep the heads of 
the trees from becoming too crowded. With this object in view strong growths 
should be cut out of the centre completely,and if there be a greater number of 
leading shoots growing upon the main arms than there is room for they 
should be thinned out. I wish particularly to warn beginners against indiscri¬ 
minately shortening back these strong shoots. Such pruning only results In 
multiplying their number and increasing the density of the foliage and nvig 
growth. If the tops of the peachtrees are kept open so that abundance of 
light, can penetrate between the branches and reach the laterals the flower buds 
will be formed lower down upon them. In such a case the rapid extension of 
the tree can be prevented without throwing away much fruiting wood. 

The revived growth consequent upon the recent rains should put all stocks in 
suitable condition for the insertion of buds. The present is a good month to 
begin this work, but the most experienced workmen do not stimulate the buds 
into active growth at this period. This dormant condition Is retained in the 
bud by allowing the top of the stock to remain uncut until the winter season. 
Growers should be very particular to select buds from trees known to be good 
bearers of fruit of first-rate quality, as the general characteristics of" the 
parent tree will be reproduced. 

In cases where the plants have not to be carried far. young citrus trees can 
be readily transplanted now, providing a ball of earth be retained upon The 
roots. A good soaking of water, a mulch upon the surface above the root 
system, and shelter from strong winds are essentials to the success of this 
work. If the roots are injured the tops should be reduced accordingly. 

The present is a good time to destroy scale insects, more particularly the 
Red Scale, upon citrus trees. Before applying the spray all superfluous twigs 
should be cut out and burnt. The best spray washes tried locally for this 
purpose are Resin Compound and Kerosine Bmnlskm. These should not be 
applied to trees unless they have plenty of moisture in the soil about their 
roots. The reason why these insects are more readily reduced now is probably 
due to the presence of the crawling larvae in a naked condition, and to the 
loose, more or less tilted, position of the puparium of the mother scale, which 
permits the exit of the young ones from beneath. 

Up to the present spraying with arsenite of soda, and lime for the destruction 
of codlln moth is particularly promising where the work has been carried out 
systematically. Tfcoae who are growing late ripening sort® should spray again 
anrmg*this month, and if the fruits are likely to hang till April it mav be 
necessary to spray again in February. The plucking away of infested fruits 
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from the trees and the weekly examinations of bandages should Ixe followed 
up closely if the best results are to be hoped for. There appears to be an 
impression abroad that the Government in withdrawing the oodlln moth 
regulations intend to abandon the fight. Such is not the case, but it is hoped 
that neglectful growers may be more effectively dealt with by working under 
the Act directly instead of by regulations. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE GROWING FOR JANUARY. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

The recent rains will prove *a great boon to all kinds of summer growing 
vegetables. Wherever it is practicable the ground around all melon plants 
should be broken up and made into a fine loose tilth. This- is desirable to 
Mold the moisture, and prompt action is necessary not only on this account, 
but Iteeause the rapid extension of the runners will soon make it impracticable. 
The melons, cucumbers, and beans, have been troubled by thrips very badly 
this season. These pests always thrive, when owing to stress of weather 
their host plants receive a series of chocks in growth. Various spray washes 
are known to reduce them, blit there is nothing like a good rain and suitable 
weather to allow the plants to get away into vigorous growth, and render 
the attacks of these parasites of no moment. Now is a good time to 
give a little stimulating manure. An ounce or two each of sulphate of ammonia 
and superphosphate washed into the soil a few inches away from the root 
stems of each of the melon vines will assist greatly. Where the runners are 
exposed to the wind it is a good plan to place a clod on the running -stem 
to hold it in position. By this means the growth may be evenly regulated 
around the central stem. The pinching out of the growing points will check 
the extension of single runners and make them branch laterally, and thereby 
increase the production of fruit. 

All fruiting crops of beans should have the pods removed with scrupulous 
care before the seeds develop to any size. Water and manure such as recom¬ 
mended for melons are necessary to the heavy production of pods. These 
plants must be kept growing and blooming freely or they are profitless. In 
well drained soils the water may run between the rows almost constantly. 
Up to the rain referred to, scarcely a decent crop of dwarf beans could be 
seen on the plains, owing to the ravages of thrips, but it is to be hoped these 
insects are now done with. Successive sowings of beans should be continued 
during this month. 

Tomato plants of the early -settings liave died out rather rapidly this 
season, .hut specialists to whom specimens were submitted failed to find any 
specific disease to which the defect might be attributed. It was suggested 
that the stress of weather or soil conditions were responsible for such a 
sudden decline as took place. The branches of the bushes should be kept 
clear from the Irrigation channels, as contact with moisture favours the 
growth of “rotting” fungi and attracts insects. 

Make successive sowings of red beet in loose rich soils. This vegetable may 
be produced all the year round on the plains where water is available. In the 
winter the deep-rooted sorts are probably best, but in the summer the turnip 
or globe rooted sorts come on more quickly. The householder will be well 
advised if he begins to pull them when the roots are about an Inch or so 
in diameter, because if allowed to remain until all are fully developed a pro¬ 
portion will turn pithy, and spoil before all can be used. 

Preparations should be made for early crops of winter vegetables, such as 
cabbage, cauliflower, onion, leek, cettery, kohlrabi, Brussels sprouts, lettuce, 
%Vc, Suitable seed beds may be made by making a shallow pit frame sunk 
imm three to six inches below the ground level The soil should be 
enriched with plenty of w T ell rotted manure. A compost consisting of two 
parts manure, one part sand, and one part ordinary garden loam will be 
found suitable. When the seeds are sown they should be covered with finely 
broken old manure, and carefully watered with a finely rosed water* can, so 
that while the surface is not kept sodden it will always be damp. The cover 
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may be made of calico, or laths of teatree brush, fastened upon a skeleton 
frame. The latter Is, if anything, preferable on account of admitting air lively. 
The surface of any such bed should be made as nearly level as pos¬ 
sible to prevent washing the surface soil and seeds into depressions, where 
they germinate too thickly to permit sturdy healthy growth taking place. 

The surface of the soil should be kept loose between all growing crops, and 
be mulched with short stable manure wherever practicable. This latter precau¬ 
tion is particularly valuable on the stiff clay Ioanns wherever overhead water¬ 
ing by means of “sprinklers” is carried on. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL SPRAYING TESTS FOR 
CODLIN MOTH. 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

(rood progress is being made by the occupiers of the various plots. In each 
case three sprayings have been given with Kedzie’s arsenite of soda and lime- 
water, as per arrangement. The results up to the present are distinctly pro¬ 
mising, The number of mo<h-infested fruits to be found on the sprayed trees 
is very small indeed; while on the unsprayed trees kept as checks they are 
showing up very freely. Inspector Kelly, who is watching the plots at Pen- 
wortbam and Clare, writes on December 18:—“The sprayed and unsprayed 
trees stand as object lessons to those who have in the past questioned the 
utility of spraying for keeping this pest under.” On December 28 he gathered 
up all fallen fruits and picked all he could find affected on the trees. The row 
of seven check trees unsprayed yielded 102 infested fruits, while the rows on 
either side of it yielded only three and two infested fruits respectively. 

Inspector Trimmer, writing on December 19 respecting the Angastou rest 
plot, says.—“Judging from present appearances I think there will not be moce 
than 20 oases lost out of 1,000 bushels in this garden.” At Sumraertowu Mr. 
lYreival says on December 24 that “the check trees are very badly affected, 
and he was desirous of gathering and destroying all of the affected fruits 
from them for fear that they would infect the sprayed trees, the fruits on 
which appeared to be almost absolutely free.” At Forest Range Mr. Vicars 
—presumably through the defective stirring apparatus in his spray pump—was 
unfortunate enough to scorch some of his trees badly, but they have since re¬ 
covered. Here the crop of fruit Is light, but very little evidence of moth Is 
showing at present Usually the presence of the pest is more striking where 
only a light crop of apples is carried. At Mr. Maughan’s, at Houghton, the 
eggs of codlin moth and infested fruits were much more abundant upon un¬ 
sprayed trees. The same result showed at Messrs. HanaafonUs and Schaniz’s 
at Chain of Ponds and riccadilly respectively when last visited. In each 
case a local committee of growers is watching the results on behalf of the 
orcliardists of the locality, so that an independent opinion will be formed of 
the results when the tests are concluded. 


ORCHARD INSPECTION. 

CODLIN MOTH. 

In the Karossa district Inspector Trimmer has been engaged in active 
in station for 21 days between November 24 and December 17. He reports 
having made 232 visits to orchards and gardens, chiefly small ones, in and 
around the townships in that part of the district where fruitgrowing is carried 
on extensively. Many of the small gardens where the codlin moth is found 
have been visited twice within the above period. Good progress has been 
made In scraping trees, putting on bandages, cleaning the ground, and. In 
many cases, removing trees of little value. In 45 of the gardens no traces 
of codlin moth could be found. ' Of the owners of commercial orchards visited 
20 are reported to be spraying with arsenites, chiefly the arsenite of soda 
and Umewatei. and only 11 having more than 100 apple trees In their planta¬ 
tions ale reported as “not spraying.” Of these, however, only one is reported 
as neglectful In carrying out the other precautions, such as bandaging, &c. 
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Mr, Trim turf writes respecting the spraying as followsAround here the 
spraying has made old hearts young aud young ones jubilant I wish to 
specially mention the work of Messrs. Treseowthlck Brothers, in whose 
ore linn 1 tin' moth has been found for three years. With the prospect of a 
crop of several thousand bushels it is a difficult job to find an infected apple. 
Their forty-year-old trees are scthikm! as smooth as glass, and the soil beneath 
and around them is in perfect condition. Wherever I go I find similar results 
from the spraying. The people in the townships, especially Angaston, should 
bo commended for the manner in which they are attending to their old 
trees/' 

In the Stanley district Inspector Kelly lias worked 7$ days between Novem¬ 
ber 24 and December 24. ‘He reports visiting 55 orchards and gardens, 15 of 
which are as yet apparently free of eodltn moth. Twenty owners are reported 
to be spraying vdth arsenites, and, with one or two exceptions, the remainder 
are attending well to the bandaging, cleaning trees, picking off infected fruits, 
&e. Mr. Kelly writes—“The exceptionally stormy season has retarded spray¬ 
ing operations, but notwithstanding these drawbacks many growers in this 
district by repeated sprayings have reduced the codlin moth pest materially. 
In several large orchards where the pest was found last season in almost 
every apple and pear tree one might search for two hours and not J&nd a 
single affected fruit. In others, after the second and third sprayings,. 
I frequently find the caterpillars dead just under the skin of the fruit/’ 

In the Mount I ofty Ranges districts Inspector Monks reports having 
inspected 410 ofehards and gardens during the 23 days he has been working 
between November 24 and December 23. He reports the owners of 55 of these 
are spraying with arsenite of soda and limewater for codlin moth. A few 
Instances oi “scorching” by the spray are reported, and artrihut^d by him to 
iretheient stirring generally. Mr. Monks states that owing to the impression 
which prevails in his district that there is no longer any restriction on the 
sale of the affected fruits, and that the garden regulations are withdrawn, 
ho finds that very little has been clone to check the pest outside the persons 
who have sprayed. The impression conveyed is that very little will be done 
without legal pressure, as the ordinary precautions of scraping, bandaging, 
and cleaning the soil are, with few exceptions, almost entirely neglected. 
This is in strong contrast with the reports from the other districts, and even 
when all things are considered, is not a desirable state of affairs. It is also 
significant that it is almost entirely from growers in this district that the 
opposition to the law prohibiting the sale of infested fruit and providing for 
precautionary measures in the orchard comes. With a view to economy 
the inspection of orchards and gardens in the south-east generally has been 
abandoned. To enable the owners of the promising orchards at Coonawarra 
to protect themselves Mr. S. R. Pounsett, an enterprising fruitgrower there, 
has l>een appointed an inspector under the Act, and will begin his work with 
the new year. 


OVERSTOCKING AND FOREST DENUDATION. 

THEIR RESULTS IN MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY. 

In a bulletin (No. 44) issued by the Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station 
on the river irrigating waters of Arizona, the disastrous effects resulting 
from overgrazing by stock end *he destruction of timber in mountainous coun¬ 
try are vividly illustrated. The most important water supply is from the 
Salt River, which is formed by the junction of two rivers—the Salt and the 
Verde. Above their junction the two rivers are of equal length, about 170 
miles, but the area of ihr watershed of the Salt River is 0,260 square miles, 
against 6,000 square mile* of the Wade, while the elevation of the head waters 
of the two is 8,000 to 0,000 feet and 6,000 to 7,000 feet respectively. The 
contour of the watershed of the Balt River is more precipitous than that of 
the Verde, and the rainfall at the head waters in 1808 was 20.6 in. amt 13.1 
in. respectively, the t character of the rainfall being generally similar but 
distinctly heavier at the head waters of the Salt River. The annual discharge 
pf water in the Salt River is naturally considerably more than that of the 
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Verde, i.e. 37 per cent, urea ter. With, practically equal length and drainage, 
but with a steeper watershed and a much heavier rainfall, the Salt River 
should be expected to deliver hi glue r floods as well as a greater amount of 
water; but this is not the case, the heaviest floods in most instances coming 
down the Verde, and the rise and fall of the water in the latter river is much 
more abrupt than the Salt River. The conditions of the watershed alone 
can account for the more rapid drainage of the Verde. Originally the country 
tributary to the rivers was similar, the higher mountain slopes and tablelands 
being forested and the foothills and valleys covered with grass. The upper 
watershed of the Salt River remains in nearly primitive condition, while the 
Verde country for 30 years has been grazed with sheep and cattle, and has 
supplied timber for mines and sawmills, with the result that the water rushes 
away more rapidly and carries off considerable quantities of silt; in fact the 
overgrazed and lumbered districts of the Verde are stated to 'have washed 
badly of late years. The difference In the character of the two streams at 
their junction Is also shown in the following table:— 

Percentage of Weight of Silt in the Salt and Verde Rivers. 


1901. 

Jan. 1-31 

Feb. 1-15 

Feb. 16-28 

Mar. 1-31 

j April 1-18 

Salt River. 

Verde River 

per cent. 
*026 
*0469 

! per cent. 

| *053 j 

*0874 J 

per cent, 
i *012 

I *1569 

per cent. 
*0099 
*024 

j per cent. 
*00021 
*00033 


Another Arizona river—the Gila—shows the effect of overgrazing on the 
character of its waters In a marked manner. Originally 90 per cent, of the 
watershed consisted of open grass-covered country, which has been for years 
so heavily stocked that the grasses have everywhere been depleted, and In 
some parts practically destroyed. The rains, coming upon these bared and 
trampled ranges, fall with but little obstruction into the watercourses, giving 
rise to sudden and violent floods of great erosive power, which carry off enor¬ 
mous quantities of silt. The Gila River Is said by the residents to be one of 
the muddiest in the world, and tests justify this statement. In flood time 
the quantity of silt has reached a maximum of 9.41 per cent., and a local 
farmer vouches for the statement that four bucketfuls of water ou being 
evaporated, left behind a bucketful of silt The water from the river turned 
into a basin 300 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 1$ feet deep completely filled 
it with sediment in three weeks. 

In the more hilly districts of South Australia ample evidence of the damage 
by "washes” and “slides” can be seen, but the destruction of the natural 
herbage by overgrazing and fires still goes on, and timber is destroyed without 
any consideration of the result certain to ensue. 


WOOL NOTES. 

Bv G. Jeffrey. 

It will have been noticed that my recent articles have dealt with the subject 
from a commercial rather than a technical standpoint; and. seeing that I 
lecture at so many places, tills is perhaps the tiest way to treat the subject 
for The Journal. As the wool market is practically the same as it was a 
month ago, and the chances are that no material change will take place in 
the near future, it may be as well to deal with the sheep market in this 
article. The glorious rains which have fallen right through Australia during 
the last month will have a considerable effect on the sale of sheep; in fact, 
already the change has been noticeable, more particularly in connection with 
store sheep. In fact, immediately after the rain standing offers to sell store 
sheep were at once withdrawn, and the price was raised, in many oases, 3/ 
per head. But the question' which affects the sheepfarmer is—“Are the in¬ 
creased prices likely to last?” It will be well to calmly face the position, and 
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not bo carried away with the cry that store sheep must be worth even more 
money in the near future. We have to remember that, so far a& most places 
in 'the south and the lower north are concerned, the rains were too late to do 
any practical good to the grass; in fact, we must admit that summer rains 
do more harm than good in this respect. We must, therefore, depend on our 
back country to take the surplus store sheep, and we have to consider if the 
rains which have already fallen are sufficient to bring up feed enough to justify 
northern squatters purchasing extensively. My own conviction is that, al¬ 
though the recent mins have done incalculable good, providing abundance of 
water, in most cases the fall was too sudden to do very much good in the 
way of bringing up feed, and, unless more rain falls soon, the price of store 
shti»p is likely to come down. On the other hand, if what we have had, is 
fallowed up by further general rains, store sheep, especially ewes, should be 
very valuable stock. There is one point, though, that must not l>e lost sight 
of by those holding store ewes for sale, viz., that unless northerners take them 
soon it will be too late to put the rams with them. It might d>e advisable, 
therefore, to put the rams with the ewes at once: then, if the rains come, ewes 
in lamb will command very high prices. 

As to fat sheep, there seems every prospect of even higher prices than have 
already been given, as this class of stock is very scarce. Some time ago prac¬ 
tically all the available sheep in anything like good forward condition were 
bought for South Africa, thus leaving the market even shorter than it would 
have been, and the recent rains cannot possibly have much effect on the fat 
market for a considerable time. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” tlie dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Secretaries are requested to font aid dates of their next 
meeting in time for publication. 


Branch. 


Ardroasan 

Balaklava 

Burra 

Cherry Gardens 

Clare 

Finniss 

Forest Range 

Hartley 

Kan man too 

Kapunda 

Kingston 

Koolunga 

Maitland 

Morgan 

Mount Compass 
Mount Remarkable 


?l 

Date of Meeting. ij 


3903. 

1903. 

Jan. 10 


- - 

10 


14 ; 

— 


13 

13 


10 | 

9 


6 ( 

Mar. 

o 


Jan. 8 

Feb. 

12 !t 

— 


is i; 

2 


6 ; 



7 

3 

8 


i\ 

3 


7 

10 


7 j| 

10 



Jan. 8 

Feb. 

12 ! 


Bkancij 


Nantawarra 
Naracoorte 
Norton’s Summit 
Onetree Hill 
Pore Elliot 
Port Germeiti 
Quorn 

Reeves Plains 

Rhine Villa 

Riverton 

Saddleworth 

Sfcansbury 

Whyte Yarcowie 

Willunga 

Wilmington 

Yankalilla 


Date of Meeting. 


IMS imj 

Jan 7 11 

10 — 

9 6 

9 6 

17 31 

10 - 

10 — 

9 6 

9 0 

10 7 

10 30 

3 7 

24 — 

a 7 

7 11 

Mar. 0 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report on January 1:— 

When the history of 1902 is written up the first eleven months will appear the 
driest and most disastrous on record throughout Australia; but fortunately the 
drought broke up early in December, when mopsonnal rain* ,*et nr. and 
that month must stand out boldly *"•* one of the wettest recorded, the 

rainfall providentially being heaviest mostly in the drought-stricken dis¬ 

tricts. This was ' followed up by mild weather and further shower*, 
so that the benefit is aluik>«t incalculable, rally to i!»e graziers, 

most ol whom are non assured of summer teed; and m the North* 

ern farming areas in this State the creeks ran Writers, filling the dam* and giving 
a supply of water for months to come, so that the new year *tarH. from a pro¬ 
ducer's standpoint, with eveiv prospect pleasing 

It could scarcely lie expected that a general rain would suit all paitie*. tor con¬ 
siderable quantities of wheat were damaged that hod lieen reaped and standing m 
heaps, that which was not readied also suffering, bring coiwideiabl\ bleaclied 

compared with the high quality of the earlier deliveries. Both wheat and Hour are 
now being exported in great, quantities to Melbourne, Sydney, and Queeiislai.*", and 
this is likely to continue until those imwkcts receive siqqdies front An-euca. which 
are not e\]*ected until the end oif present month. Values have remamed firm, and 
very full prices are now being paid. In flour, although a good deal ot bu-me** has 
Inx'ii done 1-vcally, bakei** arc looking forward to obtaining their *uppl\ .m more 
favourable term* later on. It is generally mkoned that foiv\ard sale- will he made 
tor export to the Eastern and Western market* Offal line* hn\e sutfeied m price, 
the excellent ram* k j **enmg tin* deni..ml from the Eastern State*, -o that talucB 
now arc much ea*ier. 

Good himnes* characterized tin* month. feeding lines especially exponent mg heavy 
demand to fill orders for New South Wdes, but as the herbage in most cl the dis¬ 
trict* there i* n >w coming on lucoh shipments of thaff during the last week or ten 
days have oirh been in completion ot order* already b Hiked, value* now* showing a 
decided casing. 

Potatoes.—Those from the lull* near to the cit\ ha\e been supplying tin* maiket, 
the quality of *une lieuig quite up to the usual standard ind with Gambler grown 
already l)<eg inning to be talked of, rates for local have, during tin* mu itn, ea*ed 
quite a couple oi jnound*. Onions continue to come forward freelv, but the quality 
marketed at tins time of the year unfits them for export purpose*; rate*, thmefore, 
are weak. 

As usual with the near approach of Christmas, tiade in dairy produce wu> most 
active, all lines participating m the strong seasonable demand. The hi*t effect of 
the ram was to immediately check the supplies ol butter and cream reaching the 
city, which lesulted in a sharp advance in price; but the favourable weathei oa* also 
prolonged the season, and, with speculators in Victoria unable to cope w*ith all com¬ 
ing forward, shipments are lieing made from Melbourne to London, so that puces 
here have receded, and it is generally reckoned that any alteration in the near tuture 
will be of a further easing character. Good business has been put through m eggs, 
tooth Western Australia and New' South Wales operating heavily on tho* market, 
and until Christmas orders were filled rates hardened, but have since receded, al¬ 
though at moment of reporting, owing to supplies being disorganized, the market is 
bare. In cheese. South Australian make has scarcely been equal to the trade require¬ 
ments, and several parcels have been brought along from the Eastern State*; price* 
therefore have given way somewhat. Bacon—Owing to the dearth erf feeding lines the 
live animal has continued scarce. and extreme High rates ruled for the cured article, 
until shipments of frozen pork were landed in Sydney from ’Frisco, the result being 
that values are weak at quite Id. to l£d. under former quotation*. Hams, a* expected, 
have been in strong request, So that curers’ stock* are now short. Thmev and almonds 
have been m fair demand. 

Poultry.—In live poultry daring the early part of the month price* were depressed, 
owing to the poor quality of half-fed birds that were being marketed, but as there 
was a decided improvement in those forwarded during the Christmas *ale*. notwith¬ 
standing the penning was unusually heavy, highly satisfactory rates -were secured. 

MaBEBT QrOTATIOBB OF THE DAY. 

Wheat.—-At Port Adelaide sbmping parcels, 5/2 to 5/2$, f.o.b.; fanners’ lots, 5/ 
to 5/1, on trucks, per bushel 60 ft. 

Hour.—City brands, £11; country, £10 5/ ptr ton of 2,000 ft. 

Bran 1/3 and pollard 1/4 per bushel of 20 ft. 
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Oats*—Local Algerian and dun, 3/ to 3/4; prime stout feeding white*, 3/5 to 3/7 
per bushel of 40 !b. 

Bariev.—Malting, 4/9 to 5/; Cape, nominal, 3/6 to 4/ per bushel of 50 lb. 

Chaff.--£4 7/6 to £4 15/ per ton of 2,240 lb., bags m, dumped, f.o.b M Port 
Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—New locals, £8 to £9 per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.—Local, £3 10/. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, 1/ to 1/1; private separator and best (lain*, 
10£d. to 1/: well-graded store, 9d. to lOd. 

Cheese.—S.A. factory, new, 7&d. to 8d.; prime matured, 8Jd. 

Bacon.—Factory-cured sides, lOAd.; farm lots, 8d. to 9d. * 

Hams.—S.A. factory, 1/ to 1/1 per lb. 

Eggs.—Loose, 9d.; in casks, f.o.b., lid. |>er dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 8£d.; tins, 8d. per lb. 

Hone},—2Ad. to 2}d. for best extracted in 80-lb. linn; beeswax, 1/A pier lb, 
Almonds.—Fine softahells, 5d.; kernels, lOd. per lb. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on imported 
lines. Grain, flour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Dairy 
products are City Auction Mart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 


Broad v. Narrow Tires.—Mr. H. H. Westenhali, Carr's plains. Stawell, 
writes to The Australasian.—Noticing some comment by “R.IX" on the 
broad v. narrow tires and experiments in America, I think it may be of 
interest and value to some of the readers of The Australasian to know some 
facts (equal to what you have shown as done in America), which are realized 
here. In the Richardson Valley, and near here, there are a number of 
farmers who all give the same opinion. Mr. E. Erwin, who has to cart his 
wheat 25 miles, used to take 50 to 55 bags on six horses with 3 inch tires; 
now' he has 5 inch tires, and five horses to do the work (the same load). 
Mr. E. Evans, whose experience was practically the same, says. “The long 
and short of it is, it is a horse less." Our experience with a w r agon and 
3 inch tires was that it took five horses ail their time to take 40 bags of wheat 
to Stawell. Then w r e put 5 inch tires on these wheels, and the same team 
took 55 bags every trip. On this wagon we send loads of 44 bales of wool* 
frequently weighing o tons 10 cwt. without horse feed or the driver, which 
would weigh 3 cwt. or more; and five horses do it easily, only having to exert 
themselves at the hills; the sand does not give them much trouble.. This 
team went into S taw ell (28 miles), and unloaded one day and out and loaded 
the next, for six weeks, never missing a day, except Sunday, and carted 
720 bales, making the average load about 5 ton 15 cwt It would be hard 
to over-estimate the value of these broad tires over narrow. As an instance 
of the effect on soft ground, our teams, a four horse and five horse, used to 
load up wheat out in the field 100 bags, and pull it out without double-banking. 
This so influenced several (who saw it done continuously) that they went in 
for them. Altogether/ within a radius of 12 miles there are more than ID 
these broad tires, all adopted in the last six or seven years. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of Deoember, 1902 


Adelaide 

... 2*57 

Manoora ... 

... 365 

Macclesfield 


2*3& 

Hawker ... 

... 1*45 

Hoyleton ... 

... 2*85 

Meadows ... 


2*43 

Cradock ... 

... 2*40 

Balaklava ... 

.. 2*30 

Strathalbyn 

... 

1*90 

Wilson 

... 2*03 

Port Wakefield 

... 2*56 

Calling ton 


2*45 

Gordon 

... 1*30 

Saddleworth 

... 4*41 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

1*85 

Quorn 

... 0*94 

Marrabel ... 

... 3*38 

Milang 


1*80 

Port Augusta 

... 1*04 

Riverton ... 

... 4*87 

Wallaroo ... 


2*28 

Port Germein 

... 8*48 

Tarlee 

... 3*58 

Kadina 

... 

1*85 

Port Pirie... 

... 2*52 

Stockport... 

... 2*97 

| Moonta 


1*61 

Crystal Brook 

... 2*71 

Hamley Bridge 

... 2*50 

Green’s Plains 


2*18. 

Port Broughton 

... 1*49 

Kapunda ... 

... 4*06 

Maitland ... 


2*20 

Bute 

... 1*43 

Freeling ... 

... 2*50 

Ardrossan... 


1*37 

Hammond 

... 1*38 

Stock well... 

... 2*86 

Port Victoria 


1*86 

Bruce 

... 1*00 

Nuriootpa 

... 3*54 

Curramnlka 

... 

2*00 

Wilmington 

... 2*29 

An gas ton ... 

... 3*98 

Minlaton .. 


1*57 

Melrose 

... 3*41 

Tanunda ... 

... 3*07 

Stansbury 


1*15 

Booleroo Centre 

... 2*35 

Lyndoch ... 

... 2*96 

W&rooka ... 


1 84 

Wirrabara 

... 2*51 

Mall&la 

.. 2*38 

Yorketown 


1*16 

Appila 

... 1*71 

Roseworthy 

... 2*59 

Edithburgh 


0*94 

Laura 

... 2*68 

Gawler 

... 2*95 

! Fowler’s Bay 


1*39 

C&ltowie .. 

... 2*81 

Smithfield.. 

... 2*60 

1 Streaky Bay 


1*10 

Jamestown 

... 211 

Two Wells 

... 2*48 

Port Elliston 


1*63 

Gladstone ... 

... 2*30 

Virginia ... 

... 2*79 

i Port Lincoln 


2*22 

Georgetown 

... 2*72 

Salisbury ... 

... 2*19 

Cowell 


1*65 

Narndy ,. 

... 2*05 

Tea Tree Gully 

... 3*50 

Queenscliffe 


1*75 

Redhill ... 

... 2*47 

Magill ... 

... 2*65 

Port Elliot 


1*91 

Koolunga ... 

... 2*29 

Mitcham ... 

... 3*09 

Goolwa 


2*40 

Carrieton ... 

... 2*32 

Crafers 

... 4*84 

Meningie ... 


1*97 

Eurelia 

... 1*95 

Clarendon... 

... 4*80 

Kingston ... 


4*08 

Johnsburg 

... 1*43 

Morphett Vale 

... 2*79 

Robe 


327 

Orroroo 

... 1*69 

Noarlunga 

... 2*25 

Beachport... 


463 

Black Rock 

... 1*31 

Willunga ... 

... 3*84 

1 Coonalpyn... 


2*51 

Petersburg 

... 1*54 

Aldinga 

2*72 

Bordertown 


5*12 

Yongala ... 

... 1*67 

Norman ville 

!!! 2*43 

Wolseley ... 

... 

3*18 

Terowie ... 

. . 1*53 

Yankalilla... 

... 2*77 

Frances 


2*74 

Yarcowie ... 

... 1*27 

Eudunda ... 

... 2*74 

! Naracoorte 


3*40 

Hallett 

... 1*87 

Truro 

... 2*62 

Lucindale ... 


4*76 

Mt. Bryan 

... 2*73 

Mount Pleasant 

... 1*88 

f Penola 


4*71 

Burra 

... 2*40 

Blumberg ... 

... 2*56 

j Millieent ... 


4*32 

Snow town 

... 1*48 

Gumeracha 

... 2*24 

Mount Gambier 


7*05 

Brink worth 

... 1*95 

Lobetli&l ... 

... 2*77 

• Wellington 


2*33 

Blyth 

... 1*87 

Woodside... 

... 2*37 

! Murray Bridge 


2*68 

Clare 

... 3*40 

Hahndorf ... 

... 2*74 

! Mannuni ... 


2*58 

Mintaro Central 

... 3*75 

Nairne 

... 3*05 

1 Morgan 

... 

1*17 

W atervale 

.. 5*15 

Mount Barker 

... 2*75 

I Overland Corner 


1*32 

Auburn 

... 4*58 

Ecbunga ... 

... 2*49 

! Renmark ... 


1*62 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Bute, November II. 

Present—Messrs. Briileson (chair), Ebsary, McEvoy, Masters, Gitsham. Com¬ 
mons, Stephens, H. and A. Scliroeter, Trengove, Sharman (Hon. Secretary), 
and one visitor. 

Taken 11.—Some discussion on this subject took place, and enquiry was 
made as to result of analysis of sample of infected soil sent to Germany by 
the Chairman of the Central Bureau. [Owing to the death of the gentleman 
who undertook to do this for Mr. Krichauff nothing resulted.—Ed.] 


Mount Bryan East, November 15. 

Present—Messrs. Dunstan (chair), Pohlner, Taylor, T. and E. S. Wilks (Hon. 
Secretary), and three visitors. 

Harvest Results.—Mr. Pohlner stated that he treated plots of wheat with 
Billsted's manure and super, the latter being better both in straw and grain. 
Members estimated that this year the average for the district would hardly 
exceed 2 bushels \x>r acre. Crops on fallow are superior to those on newly 
ploughed land. 

ophthalmia.—Blindness in sheep is reported to be prevalent 


DowIIngvlIle, November 14. 

Present—Messrs. Phelps (chair). Montgomery, Burkin, Mason, Rooney, and 
Lock (Hon. Secretary). 

Increasing the Feed.-Mr. Lock read a paper on “What Means Can he 
Adopted to Get More Feed to Grow?”:— 

Grazing has become a very important item to even the small landholder, and the 
rearing of stock, or buying store etock to fatten promisee to become almost, if 
not quite, as important as growing grain for market, and the question of hoov to 
increase the feed supply is of considerable interest to the grazier. Experiments 
in the manuring of the natural pasture do not appear to have been a great success. 
In some parts of the Peninsula near the coast wheat paddocks left out of cultiva : 
tion for a few years become so hard on the surface that they do not absorb or 
retain the moisture nearly so well as when cultivated. In some cases very little 
feed crows, and the paddocks become almost worthless until broken up again and 
brought to a condition to produce good feed. Under present conditions if the land 
is worked, as it should be, to get a good clean crop of wheat, we must destroy a 
lot of the natural feed, and most of the wild oats. With good weather at harvest 
and suitable kinds of wheat, good machinery will take off nearly all the grain, 
and there is not enough on the ground to grow a decent self-sown crop. Then stock 
are put in to eat any heads missed, and the consequence is that the etubble pad- 
dock, which is in good condition to grow a fine crop of feed, produces very little 
owing to being too dean. Now this could be remedied without much trouble by 
broadcasting, say, « bushel of oats per acre on the stubble, and harrowing it in m 
the autumn. This would produce splendid feed, as oats do well after wheat, Iben 
it is important that the farmer should have green feed as early as possible, and 
he was convinced that jf several acres of well-worked fallow were sown after the 
first good rain of the season with bailey, rye, or wheat, with a good dressing of 
super, that, taking one year with another, the land so treated will pay better than 
any other portion of the farm. It was a glood plan lo use all the stable manure 
m a small paddock kept for feed; every year manuring some portion of it. By doing 
this the paddock will produce good feed, and there will not be much difficulty with 
weeds. If this manure is put sometimes in one paddock and sometimes in another 
there will often be as much growth of weeds as wheat in the crop. 

Mr. Phelps always applied stable manure to the same paddock; he rotted it 
in a heap before spreading. He did not consider It would do on this land 
to spread the manure fresh from the stable. Mr. Mason found that oats did 
well after wheat 
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Rhine Villa. November 15. 

Present—Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair), F. F. and H. W. Payne, Start, W. T. 
and J. Yigar (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Angaston Conference.—Delegates reported on proceedings of Conference, 
and gave a glowing account of the Angaston district generally. The paper on 
“Stock,” by Mr. Bundle, of Tarawatta, was specially appreciated. Some dis¬ 
cussion on irrigation took place. 


Stans bury, November 8. 

I’resent-Messrs. A Anderson (chair). P. Anderson. Henderson. Jones, 
Antonio. Sberriff, and Cornish (Hon. Secretary). 

Black Rust.—Members reported that this disease was prevalent in the crops, 
but they noticed that it was absent in crops on land which was sown to oats 
last year. 

Farming.- Mr. Antonio read a paper on “General Farming.” He strongly 
advocated thorough working of the soil, and would not put in the seed until 
the land was in good tilth; this year lie had to wait till the end of June 
before he could sow some laud, and the crop looks remarkably well. Every 
farmer should keep a few fowls and pigs, as they keep down the food bills, 
and also bring in a little cash. The horses should be well fed and properly 
bedded and cleaned every morning before being harnessed. The stables should 
be cleaned out every day. Mr. Faulkner read a paper <?n this subject at the 
previous meeting. He advocated fallowing as early as possible to give the 
weeds a chance to grow, and then to cultivate thoroughly to destroy the 
needs. If the land is fallowed and well cultivated it is possible to get on 
with seeding operations earlier in the season. He found fallowed land gave 
quite double the crop that unfallowed land produced. Fallowing was the only 
way to clean the land. Keep as many sheep as can be proiierly fed. but do 
not overstock. The merino was the best breed for most farmers, but for 
early lambs the Shropshire cross was very valuable. He advocated tlic grow¬ 
ing of rust-resistant wheats, and spoke favourably of Marshall's JNo. 3, 
Majestic, and Gluyas. He considered the hoe drill superior to the disc drill 
in clear land, but in dirty or stubble land the latter was very useful. 


Forest Ransre, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. Monks (chair), Vickers, Townsend. Gunn, J„ II., A., and R. 
Green. McLaren, Waters, and F. Green (Hon. Secretary). 

Diebaek of Raspberry Canes.—Discussion took place on the cause of this 
trouble. Mr. Vickers attributed it to heavy rains about the end of the year, 
causing new vigorous growth which failed to mature in the hot dry weather 
following. Mr. McLaren thought insufficient flow of sap in the dry weather 
was the cause. Members would like to hear the opinions of members of other 
Branches. 

Arsenical Spraying.—Mr. Vickers mentioned that while growers in this dis¬ 
trict had severely burnt their trees with the arsenite of soda, in other parts 
the trees were not injured. He would like to know why this was so; possibly 
some fault in mixing was the cause of the injury. Mr. Monks thought it was 
impossible to be too careful In using the arsenic. From what he had seen he 
believed that the lime was often not slaked sufficiently, and sometimes too 
little was used. He believed that half an hour was not long enough to allow 
for the 11m© to neutralise the arsenic. Mr. San do w, of Grunthal, considered 
1J hours necessary when using the Hay Valley lime; he mixes early in the 
morning sufficient to spray up till dinner time, and before dinner prepares 
the solution required for the rest of the day. 
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Upson* November I. 

Present—Messrs. Potter (chair), €. and G. Provis, Brougham, Baillie, McCui- 
lam, Carr, Brown, Barraud (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

Manures and Fallowing.—This meeting was held at the residence of the 
Chairman for the purpose of inspecting the experimental manure plots. Thera 
were twelve plots in all, each of 2i acres in area, and different quantities and 
kinds of manure had been applied. All the plots were sown with Silver King 
wheat, and the experiment was regarded by all present as a splendid object 
lesson in the value of manures. On the plots receiving mineral super the 
crops were exceedingly good, the yields being estimated at from 11 bushels 
per acre, where 84 lb. per acre had been applied, to 24 bushels on plot re<!edvjng 
200 IT>. per acre. The Thomas phosphate plots will only yield about 8 bushels, 
and the unmanured plot about 3 bushels per acre. [Full report on tests 
will be published in January or February issue of Journal of Agriculture. 
—Ed.] The Hon. Secretary reported on his experience of the use of manure 
on fallowed land for wheat. The first year he averaged 15 bushels per 
acre, next year 36 bushels, last year only 6 bushels, but this was due to 
damage by rust, and this season he was getting 12 bushels to 14 bushels per 
acre. Mr. C. Provis noticed that the manured crops ripened early and 
more evenly than the unmanured, an important consideration, especially in 
this district Mr. G. Provis was of opinion that even in very dry years 
land fallowed to depth of 4 in. to 6 in., and well worked would always pro¬ 
duce a crop. Shallow ploughed land will give a fair return in a good 
season, but the practice was too risky. 


Nlannum, November 21. 

Present—Messrs. Preiss (chair). Walker, J. L. and R. P. Scott, Baseby, 
Scliuetze, Schulze, and Wilson (Bon. Secretary). 

Conference.—It was decided that the Annual Conference of River Murray 
Branches be held at Mailnum on February 25 and 26, 1903. Mr. Preiss read 
a paper on water conservation, and it was decided to bold the paper over 
for th^Conference. 


Ardrossan, December 13. 

Present—Messrs, Pinham (chair), Aldenhoven. Endersby, Henderson, Cave, 
Cornish, Wilson Allison, and Opie (Hon. Sec.). 

('atile Complaint.—Mr. Henderson stated that after reading in the December 
Journal Mr. Bickford’s report on post-mortem examination of diseased cattle 
he was satisfied that the cow he referred to at previous meeting was suffering 
from apoplexy of the brain. 

Selection of Seed.—Mr. Opie urged the necessity for careful selection of seed 
wheat by farmers. In every crop there would be found some plants much 
superior to others, and farmers would do well to gather the seed of these and 
sow. There was quite as much reason for sowing only the best wheat as there 
was for breeding from the best stock available. Members generally agreed 
that too great importance could not be attached to the sowing of properly 
matured seed wheat. 

Cost of Farming on West Coast,—Paper In December issue by Mr. D. P. 
'Thomas was well discussed, and a resolution was carried to the effect that 
farming will pay in this district with a yield of 8 bushels per acre and wheat 
at 2/6, but the profits would not be equal to those shown by Mr. Thomas. 
Several points in the paper were criticised. There was no provision for hay 
and horsefeed, the whole of the crop being reaped; the cost of water supply 
was not taken into consideration; the amount set out for fencing was too small 
for effective work; a five-roomed house would cost more than £100; nothing 
was allowed for -wages of hired men or the farmer’s sons. On the other hand, 
while agreeing generally with the tenor of the paper, members thought that 
the revenue from lambs, butter, and sundries was far under the mark,, 
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Crystal Brook, November 15. 

Present—Messrs. R. Pavy (chair), W. and A. Hamlyn, P. Pavy. Hutchison, 
Davidson, Morrish, Venning, Symons (Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Conference.—As majority of Branches favoured holding the Annual Confer¬ 
ence at Crystal Brook, it was decided to hold the Conference on February l.'J. 

How to Increase the Productiveness of the Soil.—Mr. P. Pavy read some 
notes on this subject, suggesting the following points for discussion 

Increase the rainfall and we can increase the production from, the land, but a» 
.we have no control over the rainfall we must work on other ways of increasing the 
returns from our land. First, can we get a greater return in proportion to the out¬ 
lay from grazing alone than from wheatgrowing, or should we combine the two? 
Then what is cultivation, and do we adopt the best and most economical means ot 
working? The Journal of Agriculture states that 300 to 500 tons of water are 
required to produce a crop containing a ton of dry vegetable matter. Tins is 
equivalent to 3 to 5 in. of ruin on an acre, so that if we could conserve all that 
falls we should be able to grow a ton of hay on 5 in. of rain. This proves that 
necessity for conserving as much moisture as possible in the soil, and we are told 
that by keeping the surface 2 in. of soil loose we greatly retard evaporation. Do 
we pay sufficient attention to this point? Are we acquainted with the best tools 
for cultivating the land? A disc-roller, which is said to firm the soil underneath 
anil at the same time keeps the soil moist, is referred to in a recent i*sue of the 
Journal. Woaild this not be an improvement on the ordinary roller, which causes 
the surface to cake? Then we must, besides making the best use of the rain, see 
that we keep the land in good heart. Phoaphatic manures have proved most valu¬ 
able in many districts, but it is possible that their use will diminish the available 
store of other elements in the soil, and unless by the use of stable manure or some 
other means we restore these elements, we will not increase the productiveness ot 
the soil. The questions that now arise are:—Which is the best method of applying 
this manure; to cart direct from the stable, or allow it to rot in pit or heap and 
then spread it? Which is the best means ot rotting if it is not advisable to spread 
it direct from the stable? Again, if the soil can be improved by the addition of 

farmyard manure, will it not pay to sell the produce of the farm in more concen¬ 
trated form than wheat and hay? For instance, instead of selling buy, would it 

not pay better to make ensillage to feed to stock, and sell fat cattle, sheep, or pigs? 

If this will pay we will make more manure on the farm, and be able to grow 
more feed, and carry more stock, in fact increase the productiveness* of the farm all 
round. 


§, 


Reeves Plains, November 14. 

Present—Messrs. Folland (chair), H. and W. Day. Oliver, Dawkins, Richter, 
McCord (Hon. Secretary), and several visitors. 

Farm Horses and their Treatment.—Mr. R. H. Oliver read a pajier on this 
aubject:— 

For the email farmer who does most of his own work, and who carts Iik produce 
to market, a heavy team is bent, as they are, as a rule, more tractable and more re¬ 
liable for road work than crossbreds. They should not be coarse, hairy-legged ani¬ 
mals, but possess good fiat bone. Tn his opinion the Clydesdale \va* inwt suitable 
to their requirements, as it has weight and action. While a good mare of almost 
any sort may throw good stock to a suitable pure-bred stallion, it is better to have 
the breed on both sides. It was a mistake to use an inferior stallion to save 10/ 
for service fee. Where the farmer beeps two or three teams some medium draughts 
will be useful. While he admitted that draught stock had deteriorated to a certain 
extent, he believed it was quite as much due to neglect in feeding the young stock 
as to faulty breeding. Horses must be fed well; he fed short stuff morning and 
noon, ana long bay at night. For long hay the crop should be cut soon after the 
bloom has fallen, but for chaff it is better to leave it longer to get a little grain in 
it. He found oats the best grain to mix with chaff for horses. The best hay 
on the farm should be kept for feeding, and if any is weedy, sell it, even if at re¬ 
duced price. After braking the house in, only work him for a few hours at a time 
at first, and take care that be does not get sore shoulders. It was impossible to 
prevent some horses getting sore, -but when every horse in the team ha* sore shoul¬ 
ders it is plain evidence that it is the teamster's fault. Sometimes the sore can be 
eased by altering the. draught of the harness. Every horse should be worked with 
back bands, as they keep the, draught off the point of the shoulders. The old 
style of whipple-treee was better than chains and spreaders, as the horse h brought 
nearer to his woafe, and they give With him as he walks. Winkers were decidedly 
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better than the open headstall. At this season of the year breeding mares should 
be in good condition and not overworked; often the stallion gets blamed because 
the marc does not produce a foal, whereas the result may be due to the low condi¬ 
tion or mare. Great cane should be taken by teamsters not to overload their teams. 
Om* ton rpcr horse is good loading, and if carters cannot make it pay at that he 
was sure they would not do so by heavier loading. Horses should be' well cleaned 
evnv morning; some may thinik this waste of time, but in his opinion it was time 
Well spent. 

Mr. \Y. Day did not like hay cut too green; he liked a little corn in it. A 
good fitting collnr wag more to the point than altering the draught of the 
harness, and backhands were unnecessary. Mr. H. Day considered long 
hay better than chaff, as it was better masticated. It would be a good thin.: 
if the Government would station a draught stallion at the College. Mr. 
Richter thought medium draughts best for farm work. He believed in short 
feed v lien working hard. He did not approve of the suggestion that the 
Government should purchase a stallion lor the College farm. Mr. Dawkins 
also favoured the medium draught, and thought the Suffolk Punch most 
suitable. He considered the backhand necessary, especially with young 
horses, as in turning very often the chains were slack, and they were liable 
to set between the legs. 

Dairy Cows and Barley Straw.—Mr. W. Day wished to know whether bar¬ 
ley straw could be fed to dairy cows without injury; he had heard it drie* 
up the milk. Members had no experience, but thought there was very little 
nourishment, in straw’ of any sort. Mr. Dawkins suggested chaffing the 
straw and mixing it with treacle. The Hon. Secretary wished to know how 
barley compared with wheat in respect to the constituents it removed from the 
soil. | Straw' of any kind is. of course, not as nutritious as well prepared 
hay: but in conjunction with corn of various kinds it forms in many countries 
the staph* hulk food for horses and cattle; and so far ns we know stock take 
to barley straw better than any other straw*. It has also frequently been 
used in conjunction with molasses for dairy cattle; it must be noted, how¬ 
ever, that it can only form a portion of the feeding ration, to which some 
more concentrated food, such as bran, crushed corn, copra cake, &c., should 
be added. We hope to publish results of some such experiments in the .Tanu 
ary issue So far as we know, weight for weight, barley is no more exhaust¬ 
ing than wheat.—Ed. 1 * 


Amyton, November 8. 

Present—Messrs. Milts (chair), Hawke. Gum, and Mullett (Hon. Secretary), 
rapillary Attraction.-Mr. Mullett read an Interesting paper describing the 
movement of water in soil by capillary attraction, and the part played by 
cultivation in preventing the escape of moisture from the soil. 


Booth by, November 25. 

Present-Messrs. Foulds (chair), Carn, Sims, Bell, Way, Bradley, Turnbull 
(Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Stable Manure.—Discussion took place on the use of stable manure, and 
it was resolved that in the opinion of this Branch bulk manures are not suit¬ 
able in our dry climate. 

Preservation of Skins.—In reply to enquiry, Mr. Carn recommended dress¬ 
ing of arsenic and soap to preserve Skins from the attack of weevils. Mr. 
Way said those who were obliged to keep hides for any length of time would 
find it advantageous to bury them, as they will keep fresh and good. 

Curing Meat—Mr. Cara said he always cured in a barrel, using equal quan¬ 
tities of salt and sugar, with a little saltpetre and spioe added. Mr. Foulds 
favoured hanging the meat in & bag, well exposed to the air, with which Mr. 
Sims agreed. The latter said with pigs it was a good plan to rub salt well 
In directly after scalding, as it will bring out the particles of dirt and water. 

Old and Young Poultry.—Mr. Carn criticised statement in paper read eon** 
months ago at Port Pirie branch to the effect that it did not pay to keep fowls 
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for laying purposes after their second season. He had every reason to be¬ 
lieve that hens were not so prolific the second year as from three to four 

years old. Last year he had 40 to 50 fowls, including roosters, and during 
the year, besides those used on the farm, he sold 260 dozen. All the hens 
were from three to five years old. The gross income was about £32, and 
tlie profit £8 13/S. [These figures are too indefinite to be of much value, “4*» 
to 50 fowls, including roosters,'* is very indefinite, and there is nothing to 

show how many eggs were consumed in the house; 200 dozen eggs from 40 

fowls would be a poor return from a well-kept flock, even after allowing foe 
a large consumption on the farm.—Ed.] 


Port Lincoln, November 21. 

Present—Messrs. Laidlaw (chair), Bruce, Sullivan, O’Shanahan, Puckridge, 
Anderson. Kininont (Hon. Secretary), and a number of visitors, including 
Hon. It. Butler (Minister of Agriculture). 

Farming,—Mr. Butler gave an address dealing largely with the possibilities 
of Koppio and other land in the locality to l>e made available for sek*< tlon. 
With the soil and rainfall he was sure the hills were admirably adapted to 
viticulture and dairying. The lamb trade should also be a large factor in the 
prosperity < f the district. With good cultivation and the use of manures the 
district would yield very good returns of wheat, and with an increased pro¬ 
duction the district would soon have better ^hipping facilities provided. Mr. 
Butler referred to his own experiences of fanning, and the results secured 
under various conditions. 


Mount Gambler, November 26. 

Present- Messrs. Mitchell (chair). Dyke, Wilson. D. Noriuan. sen.. D. Nor¬ 
man, jun., Clarke, Watson. Barrows, Buwoldt, World, and Lewis (lion. Sec¬ 
retary). 

Visit of Inspection.—This was the occasion of the annual inspection by mem- 
iters of the Bureau of farms and other places of interest in the district. At 
Mr. A. MacArthur’s farm special interest was shown in the pigs, from 80 to 
90 well-bred animals ladng seen in the styes. The breeding sows and young 
pigs are allowed good scope for grazing, and the pens for fattening are of 
a mi Dstantial character. The most scrupulous cleanliness is observed, the 
pens lK*ing cleaned out three times a week, and new lidding put in. Mr. 
MacArthur keeps to the Berkshire, as he finds them very good doers. Shrop¬ 
shire sheep for the production of early lambs also receive attention here. At 
Mr. Kilsby’s homestead the garden and commodious outbuildings received 
most attention. The house and garden are splendidly sheltered by pines all 
round. Mr. Pritchard’s farm at Myora was also visited. Members were greatly 
interested in the change wrought by the present owner since he purchased it 
20 years ago. 'Hie land is rather sandy, but grows good crops, and after being 
broken up produces good grass. The Black Swamp paddock, which was 
formerly black sand, covered with ferns and teatree, was cropped last year, 
and is now splendidly grassed, 350 bullocks being fattened on 4<>o acres. 
Besides the area under crop, about 1,300 acres. Mr. Pritchard has over 10 000 
sheep on the property. Many matters of interest about the machinery, espe¬ 
cially conveniences and improvements made by Mr. Percy Pritchard, were 
seen. In thanking Mi*. Pritchard for his kindness to the visitors, reference was 
made to the change in the country for the better, brought about by careful 
treatment, and Mr. Wedd stated that whereas it was now carrying In sheep 
to the acre, when he knew it first It would hardly support one sheep t<> the 
acre. Mr. Pritchard stated that although he had been to considerable expense 
to improve the land, year by year he had seen the good results from his work, 
and would continue until he had broken up all the land that was capable of 
Improvement He found grass did very much better after oats than after 
wheat, and also that oats were the best fern destroyers he knew of. 
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Lyndoch. November 13. 

J’ivsrnI - Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Itushall, W. J.. A., and H. Sprlngbett, 
Woolcoek. Wnrrpu, Ken, and Mitchell (Hon. Secretary). 

uranue Cultivation.--Mr. James Woolcock read a lengthy paper on the 
“Cultivation of the Orange.” Where the soil was at ah clayey he recommended 
trenching about 2 ft. deep, taking care to keep the surface soil on the surface. 
With sandy and alluvial soil double ploughing is sufficient. Set the trees out 
at 20 ft. apart, on the septuple system. Digging holes for the trees in heavy 
ground is a great mistake, as the water accumulates in the holes in the winter 
and destroys the roots. Care must be taken not to plant too deep. It was 
better to plant practically on the surface, and draw the soil from around to 
make a slope up to the stem. He hud most success when setting out trees in the 
autumn, as the roots had time to establish themselves before the dry weather 
sets in. All damaged roots should be cut off above the injury when planting. 
In mulching with stable manure care must be taken to avoid placing any 
against the stem. Watering is an important factor in successful orange grow¬ 
ing. as no fruit tree shows more quickly the effect of insufficient moisture. 
The soil ihrougli the summer must be supplied with sufficient water to pre¬ 
vent it getting dry. Young trees require but little pruning until they reach 
fruit-bearing age, all that, is necessary being to keep them in shape. In older 
trees tldu out crowded branches, always leaving the strongest, and also re¬ 
move those shoots that have done Itearing. Careful attention Is necessary 
to prevent damage by insects. The aphis and scale can be destroyed by spray¬ 
ing with kerosine emulsion or resin wash; but the soldier bug, with reddish- 
yellow marks across the back. Is best combated by shaking them off on a 
damp morning, and destroying them. 


Ardrossan, November 15. 

Present—Messrs. Freeman (chair). Henderson. (\ and It. Diuhain, Alder¬ 
man, Wilson. Vane, and Opie (lion. Secretary). 

Cattle Complaint.—Mr. Henderson had a cow in full milk, and apparently 
in good condition, which will lie down anywhere, and shows considerable dis¬ 
inclination to move. She eats and drinks all right, but K falling away in 
condition 

Business.- It wits decided that at each meeting each uiemlter should be 
prepared with a question or notes on some subject, suitable for discussion, and 
that a resolution on such discussion l>e brought forward. 

Paint.—Mr. Henderson stated that on a paddock cropped this season, after 
three years* spelling, the Steimvedol whoat was peculiarly affected by bunt. 
The seed was all pickled, but there Is a lot of bunt, the half of the ear facing 
east only being affected in each case. 


Gawler River, November 14. 

Present-Micssrs. II. Roediger (chair), Ilillier, Badcock, Krieg, Day, F. 
Itoedigor. and Bray (lion. Secretary). 

Cattle Complaint.-A member reported cows suffering from skin com¬ 
plaint. It first appeared as an eruption nearly an inch in diameter, and -seemed 
likely to increase. It had somewhat the appearance of a ringworm, and caused 
considerable itching. Mr. Ilillier stated that he had had cows similarly 
affected, but tlie eruptions disappeared in a few weeks. 

Hope frmn Binder! wine.- Mr. F. Roediger showed machine for making 
rope our of waste bindertw'ine. Members thought that this would be ufteful 
for farmers, ais very serviceable rope could he made from what was mow a 
waste mat (‘rial. 
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Arthurton, November 14. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hawke (chair), W. E. Hawke, Crosby. Sliort, Welch, 
Loinman. Freeman, Wickia, Rowe, Lamshed, and Palm (Hon. Secretary). 

Purchase of Manures.—Members lmd decided to purchase manures in one 
lot. to secure best possible terms. An offer to supply .”»(> tuns at a rebate of 
2/7 on ordinary price was accepted. 

Homestead Meeting.—This meeting was held at the residence of the Chair¬ 
man, and an iuteaefilting time was spent in inspecting the crops and the 
exj>erimeutal wheat plots. The crop generally was very promising, and some 
of the wheats in the experimental plots were showing every indication of 
yielding well. 


Clarendon. December 8. 

Present—Messrs. Piggolt (chair), A. L. and W. IT. Morphctt. Pilling, Hilton, 
Spencer, A. and A. A. Harper, and Wright. 

Fruit Fly.—Mr. Polling read a paper dealing with the possibility of intro¬ 
ducing the fruit fly in bananas from Queensland, and urged the necessity for 
greater care in the inflection of these fruits. After discussion it was resolved 
that the brunches of the Bureau and the fruitgrowers generally should protest 
against the importation of bananas, as they were not only a source of danger 
as regards the possible introduction of the fruit fly. but were putting local 
fruit (»ut of the market 


Naracoorte, November 25- 

Presort ‘-Messrs. Scbinckel (chair), McLay, Forster, Ihiftield, Wardle, and 
Caldwell. 

Experimental Plots. -The Chairman reported that the experiments he was 
carrying out for the Department with various manures were a complete 
faflure, the wheat** being only 8. in. to 12 in. high. Owing to the dry weather 
he was late getting the crop in, but the wheat was looking well until the 
beginning of October. Hot winds, lack of moisture, and frost were respon¬ 
sible for the crop going off badly. Mr. Forster said that though his were 
not doing so badly, the c rops throughout the district were suffering from lack 
of moisture. 


Mount Remarkable, November 13. 

ITf sent-Messrs. Jorgensen (chair), Yates, Morrell, Foot, and O’Connell 
(Hon. Secretary!. 

Working a Morn-out Farm,—Mr. T. P. Yates read a paper on this subject:— 

Professor Towar, in Ins lecture at Melrose, suggested certain lines of treatment 
of our worn-out farms, admitting that he could only give t,heor\, as be liad no prac¬ 
tice in our State. A a I have been working on very much the lmes advocated by 
the Professor, my experience will show to what extent he was right in his vicwi-. 
Cher 20 year'* ago 1 commenced to work an old farm that grew little else than wild 
oats, having been in cultivation for about 18 years. The growth was so line and 
silky that the mowing machine failed to cut more than half the growth. Since 
then I have sold dean wheat for seed off the same land, and my usual hay crop 
is H to 2 1 tons to the acre, and up to 24 bu-'hels of wheat. This change has been 
brought about by deep and thorough cultivation, and the addition of humus to 
the soil. I first divided the land into several paddocks, fallowing portion, and 
turning m as much of the green stuff as possible. Once when doing this a passer-by 
told me I was ploughing in a good self-sown crolp; my answer was that the land 
required decayed vegetable matter turned under, and as stable manure was not 
sufficiently plentiful the next best tiling was to plough under the green stuff, as 
the self-soivn crop would only further Impoverish the land, and leave it unfit for 
cultivation next year. The following season I got 2 tons per acre of hay off this 
piece of land. With stable manure I cart it out as soon as convenient—about March 
—and spread it so that the weed seeds get a chance to germinate with the early 
rain?*, and there is a good growth of green stuff to plough under later on. Tl the 
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weather is dry when the manure is carted, it is left in heaps-^six or Beven to the 
load— as less is blown away, and then in showery weather it ie spread. I also 
usually make a small stack of straw, bringing it as stacked, in a sheltered part of 
the grass ipaddock, for the stock. As much as possible is also ploughed under. Cocky 
chafi is too valuable to be burnt; if not required for stock plough it into the soil. 
All the land fallowed is ploughed 4 in. to 6 m. deep, care being taken not to leave 
any ridges between the furrows, and to turn it as much as possible. If the mould¬ 
board clogs up and the land does not work properly I knock off, as shallow plough* 
ing is not advisable. Owing to the limited area of my land I have to crop every 
other year, which makes the task of growing clean crops more than ever difficult. 
My land is heavy clay, with Bay of Biscay and sandy patches, being about the most 
difficult ela^s of soil to keep the oats in check. As to phosphatic manures I have 
onlv used them for two years, and as witb their use the land produces heavy crops 
1 think it can only be a matter of time for them to exhaust the soil unless we 
keep up the supply of humus, more than has been done in the past. 1 notice 
faurers sometimes borrow a flock of sheep to eat off the green stuff before fallow¬ 
ing; surely it would be better to turn this under and enrich the soil. That my 
methods of working are not altogether wrong is shooen by the .fact that the hay 
crop will go from 1£ to 2 tons per acre this season. 


Port Germeln, December 13. 

Present-Messrs. Klesing (chair), Kingcome, Gluyas, Harvey, Smith, 
O'Louglilin. Deer, Thomson, and Steinthal (Hon. Secretary). 

Business. -Delegates were appointed to attend Conference of branches at 
Crystal Brook on February 13. Mr. Gluyas read an interesting paper on 
“Tasmanian agriculture.*’ Mr. Blesing showed sample of Lovelock’s Early 
Wheat, nisi beimr quite distinct on the straw. 


Whyte-Yarcowle, December 13 

Present—Messrs. Hack (chain, Dowd, Kornetzki, Faul, Mudge, McLeod, and 
BoerKo (lion. Secretary). 

Prickly Pear.—Mr. Mudge tabled sample of so-called spineless prickly pear, 
or Indian ftg. Members thought ibis should prove a useful fodder for dry 
districts, as the thorns were very small. 

Licensing Stallions.—Members were not in sympathy with the Bill intro¬ 
duced into Parliament last session. 

Wheat Experiments.— Meml>ers were much pleased with results from 
Smart's Early Wheat, it having yielded heavier returns than any other 
variety grown in the district. 


Mundoora, December 12. 

Present-Messrs. Harris (chair). Blake, Beck, Allen, Shearer, Owens, Tonkin, 
Aitehison, Luveridge, Mildren, Mitchell, Button, and Gardiner (Hon. Secre¬ 
tary). 

Early Moulting.—Several members reported that their fowls had commenced 
to moult already. Mr. Beck stated his had quite recovered, and had got their 
new feathers. 

Tnkeall.—The Chairman referred to statement by Mr. Schroeter. of Bute, 
that lire over the stubble seemed to bring about takeall. His experience waa 
exactly the reverse. In the very early days when straw was worth money an 
old neighbour always burnt a portion of his stubble each year mainly with a 
view to prevent takeall. The Chairman said that wherever he found takeall 
in his crop he carefully noted it, and in the autumn carted old straw or chaff, 
spread it on the affected spot, and burnt it. This practice had never failed to 
check the spread of takeall. Members were unanimous that this was a anre 
remedy for takeall. 
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Quorn f December 13. 

Present—Messrs. Thompson (chair), Cooke, Patten, Walker, Rowe. Horde, 
Brewster, Altmann, and A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Water Ckm-servatloti.—The Chairman read a paper on this subject, urging 
the necessity for conserving as much water as possible. Farmers should not 
allow any water from the roofs of sheds, &c., to vva-ste for want of a few 
lengths of spouting. On nearly every farm there were places where water 
could be conserved in dams or tanks; those near the homestead were specially 
convenient for stock, and under some conditions for irrigation. He suggested 
the construction of octagonal, round, or square tanks, the latter with the 
comers flat, in places where surface drains could be made to lead the water 
to them. A trench wide enough to allow' a man to w ork in and to the required 
depth should first be taken out all round, the sides trimmed, and then filled in 
with lime concrete, ramming each course well. The concrete can be made of 
one part good lime to five parts clean gravel, mixed with sufficient w^ater to 
thoroughly damp the mass. When the concrete has set throw' out the earth 
inside the walls, and put in 6 in. to 8 in. of concrete in the bottom, rammlug 
well. In a few days the tank will be ready for cementing. The first coat 
should be one of cement to three of good clean sharp sand, and the next coat 
one ot cement to two of sand. Brush the second coat before dry with a folded 
branbug to give a flat surface, aud a couple of days later give a coat of cement 
wash to fill in air cracks, &c. A tank 15 ft. in diameter aud 10 ft. deep will 
take about three casks of cement. Considerable quantities of water could be 
conserved in dams by taking the floodwaters off the roads, and blind creeks 
and watercourses on the farm can be utilized. Even the larger creeks can 
be dammed and the w'ater diverted to suitable localities, but care has to be 
exercised in this work. This, of course, all involved a considerable amount of 
work, but did not require much expenditure. Mr. Cook admitted that it was 
possible to excavate a square tank more cheaply than a round one, but thought 
the w alls of the former w r ould come inwards as the soil around expanded. In 
taking out the trench it will be found best when dow'n more than 0 ft to have 
two men at work to throw out the soil in two lifts. No trees should be allowed 
to grow within three chains of the tank. The Hon. Secretary favoured round 
tanks, built overground of single brick cemented inside and out. Mr. Rowe 
pointed out that w ith tanks and dams they were still dependent upon the rain. 
He suggested that in different parts several farmers should combine to hire a 
diamond drill from the Government and sink for artesian wrater. The Chalr- 
man pointed out that thousands of pounds had been spent within a radius of 
15 miles of Quoru in boring for water. Two ot six bores were flowing, but 
the water was only fit for stock. 


Cherry Gardens 9 December 9. 

Present—Messrs. Burpee (chair), Jacobs. C. and J. Lewis, Partridge, 
Richards. Hicks. Metcalf, Gardiner, Woods, Potter. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor 

Annual Meeting.—The Chairman and Hon. Secretary reported on work dur¬ 
ing the year. Meetings have been held each month, and the average attendance 
has been 9.5 members. While only two papers were read, the meetings gene¬ 
rally have been Instructive. The show in March was very successful. The 
Annual Congress In Adelaide and the Hills Conference at Forest Range had 
been attended by members. The Chairman urged the advisableness of arrang¬ 
ing for a special subject for discussion at each meeting, and also that a 
resolution should be taken whenever possible after such a discussion to show 
the general opinion of the members. Officers were thanked, and Mr. E. Wood 
elected Chairman and Mr. Ricks re-elected Hon. Secretary. 

Potatoes.—Mr, Jacobs initiated discussion on the necessity for securing a 
change of seed, and it was suggested that the members should combine to 
Import 10 tons from New Zealand. Decision on the matter w^as adjourned, to 
enable members to make enquiries as to the possibility of carrying out the 
suggestion. 
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Koolunffa, December 11. 

Present- Messrs. Butcher (chair), Santlow, Jose, Atkinson, Butterfield, Noack 
aion. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Daily Cows.- Mr. Kingcoine's paper. read at Congress, was discussed. Mem¬ 
bers generally held that it was possible by judicious feeding to increase both 
the quantity and quality of milk given by a cow. 

Wheat Exi>eriments.- Mr. Butterfield tabled sample heads of Phillis’ Marvel, 
which were greatly admired. The heads were long and well filled. The 
variety is also said to be rust-resistant. Mr. San clow tabled sample of wheat 
of his own selection. This promises to be a good kind. 


Stansbury, December 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Anderson (chair), P. Anderson, Faulkner. Jones, Sher- 
riflf, Pitt, Henderson, and Cornish (Hon, Secretary). 

Standard Sample of Wheat.-—It was decided not to send a sample of wheat 
to the Chamber of Commerce, the members objecting to the method adopted 
in fixing the standard, and also to the system of docking wheat under the 
standard, while paying no more for wheat above. The members contended that 
no inducement was offered to fa timers to produce a really first-class sample. 

Mailing Barley.—Mr. Faulkner tabled sample of barley which was con¬ 
sidered of very good quality. Mr. Faulkner spoke highly of the complete 
harvester for reaping barley, as it saves a lot of labour in cleaning, and 
turns out a good sample. 


Hartley, December 17. 

Present-Messrs. Klenke roll air), Hussain. Kuizer, W. and C. Brooks, Wun- 
dersitz, and Stein (Hon. Secretary). 

But Fly.—Mr. Wundorsitz tabled specimen of hot fly, and considerable 
discussion took place on its presence in the district. Several members reported 
the fiy to be rather numerous, and it was not safe to leave the teams without 
some one in charge, as some of the horses were iso frightened of the flies that 
they would bolt. The eggs were mostly found in the hollow under the jaw, 
and on the flanks; rubbing the throat and jaws occasionally with a cloth or 
sponge damped in kerosine was a good remedy, as it would destroy the 
eggs, and keep the flies away. Members would like to know the best treat¬ 
ment for the hot fly.—[Keep the long hair cut from the parts where the eggs 
are usually laid, and rub occasionally with soft cloth, damped with kerosine 
or weak carbolic. Grooming regularly will destroy the eggs.—Ed. 1 


Saddleworth, December 19. 

Present—Messrs. Frost (chair), Daley. Pleuckhahn, Scales, and Coleman 
(lion Secretary). 

Emerald Rye.—A specimen 4 ft. 6 in. high was tabled by one member, 
another had it fully 6 ft. high, but laid by tbe recent storm. This rye stooled 
well, but appeared liable to shell out when ripe. 

Noxious Weedls.—It was decided to have specimens of local noxious weeds 
exhibited in the Bureau meeting room, correctly named so that members might 
become better acquainted with them, and know what to destroy. 

Rainfall.—The Hon. Secretary reported 3.05 in. of rain this week upon his 
farm, over 2 in. of which fell within two hours on 16th inst. It was feared 
a good deal of damage would be done to wheat in the heaps, and hay in unfi¬ 
nished stacks and in stocks. In many places the fallow had bean washed 
away. Sorghum was useful in preventing such wasting. 
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Davenport, December 4. 

Present- Messrs. Treinbath (clmir), Lecky, Ho Ids worth, McDonald, Rol**rts, 
Hodshon, Magri«th. and Pybus illou. Secretary). 

Poultry.- -Discussion took place on cause of poor hatching results during the 
past season, and it was generally thought that the prevalence of dry windy 
weather and the ahseuce of moisture was in many cases responsible for the 
failures. Mr. McDonald read an extract from one of the weekly papers 
dealing with the prevalence of tick in and about Adelaide, and methods sug¬ 
gested for dealing with the pest. Mr. McDonald generally agreed with the 
writer of the article, hut doubted whether the tick could he so easily combated 
as stated, as .swallows and other birds conveyed them from place to place. 
Another pest poultry keepers should keep a lookout for was the long grey 
poultry louse, which would be found on the head of the fowl. If any chicks 
were noticed to l»e tnopy or drooping they .should be carefully examined about 
the neck and head. Tnsertibane was the best remedy, as kerosine or carbolic 
was too strong for the tender skin of chicks. One part of kerosine t<» two 
parts nil would be found a cheap and effective insecticide for poultry. Several 
memlxws referred to the harbour afforded the ticks by the rough bark on the 
pepper tree (Schimis molle). 

Marrem < I rass.- Messrs Pybns and Holds worth reported on failure with 
marrem grass, which they considered unsuitable for the very dry areas. 
Nothing seemed so useful as “couch'* grass iPynndon dactylom for binding 
thousand in this locality. 


Lucindale, December 13. 

Present Messrs Tha coder 'chain. Mclunes, Dow. Mathcson. Parmichael, 
ami Dutton <11 on. Secretary*. 

business. Mr. Dow staled that parrots wore destroying all his truit. He 
also asked for remedy for ringworm in calve*, and was advivd to wash with 
carbolic dip. The Hon. Secretary stated that he found the disease disappear 
when stock wore turned out mi the run: penning up calves together kept it 
spreading. 


Port Plrie, December 13. 

Present Messrs. Johns (chain, Hannan. Smith. Welch. Williams, Jose, 
Spain. Hell. Lawrie, Hector. Wright, and Wilson (lion. Secretary*. 

Suggestions from Officers' Conferenee.— Dismission nil report from Annual 
Congress took place. It was decided to retain the rule re non-attendance, 
any members absent from three consecutive meetings to be struck off the 
roll; the annual meeting to l>e held in January, as it is considered the most 
suitable time for arranging the annual programme; yearly programme of 
meetings to be drawn up, and postcards dispensed with. 

Koppio and District.—Mr. Wright reported nn visit to Port Lincoln district. 
He was not too favourably impressed with the land available for selection, 
though settlers with pluck, energy, and capital would probably do well. 
Manures would lie necessary from the start on most of the land. 


Mlnlaton, December 20. 

Present—Messrs. Brown (chair), Oorrell, Toichelmann, Anderson, New bold, 
A. McKenzie, Mayar, and J. McKenzie (Hon. Secretary). 

Wheat Experiments.— 1 The Hon. Secretary reported on experiments with 
rust-resistant wheats received from the Department of Agriculture, and 
tabled samples of each. Gluyas* was much admired, and yielded well, though 
rather weak in the straw. Gamma came next in yield, but some members who 
grew it last year stated that it suffered badly from rust. It was decided 
that different members should grow the various wheats next season, and 
report results to the Bureau. None of the wheats showed any signs of rust. 
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Mount Compass, December 13. 

Present Messrs. Jacobs (chair). Peters, F. and H. McKinl&y, Good, Jenken, 
Rweetman, Cameron, Hutton, Herring, C. S. and A. J. Hancock (Hon. 

Secretory), ami one visitor. 

Sorrel.—Mr. Jenken wished to know the best way to destroy sorrel. [Sorrel 
is very difficult to dispose of. First do not allow it to go to seed; then in the 
summer worry it with hoe oi* cultivator frequently, the hotter the day the 
mure effective the work. It is stated that sorrel will not thrive In sodl con¬ 
taining lime, and a dressing of lime might, be tried.—Ed.] 

Our Implements.—Mr. II. McKinlay read a paper on our implements, and 
their care. He considered there was plenty of room for Improvement in. their 
ploughs. Most of the lwst makes of hillside ploughs were represented in the 
district, and while all had good points, none of them was entirely satisfactory 
for their swamp land. He thought if some of the smaller ploughs were 
fitted with the mould hoards of the larger makes they would improve the 
work. Then the draught on all of them was from the end of the beam; if 
fixed to ihe beam nearly over the point of tin* share the horse could walk 
clear of the furrow, and it would be easier to keep the furrows of uniform 
width. He believed that in the near future light disc ploughs would be used 
on the swamps. Outside the swamps, he preferred the set-ploughs. Of 
cult haters they had several good kinds, but the one-horse disc cultivator 
which could lx* secured in Melbourne should be a splendid implement. For 
roimh ground, especially if wet or peaty, the flat-tined harrows were best, but 
fur ordinary work, rhe old style was superior. For single row drills, the 
Planet Jr. implement was very suitable, but later on they would require small 
drills with perhaps three hoppers. Wheel hoes were excellent for fine ground; 
the longer the teeth and the largeT the wheels the better. A light horse-roller 
and levelling harrows were useful; these could easily be made by the orchar- 
dist. Sufficient attention was not paid to the care of the implements, the 
saving in paint and depreciation will more than pay for the cost of a shed 
for them. Paint or linseed oil should be applied once a year. The wheels 
should be taken oft* and cleaned, and the axles greased occasionally. All nuts 
should be kept tight, and any that are often taken off or slackened should be 
greased. Coal tar and turps mixed make a good paint for implements. For 
hand tools, linseed oil cannot be applied too frequently to the handles. 


Rhine Villa, December II. 

Present— Messrs. f». A. Payne (chair), F. J. Payne, Farey, Start, W. T. and 
J. W. Vijrar (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Irrigation.—Mr. H. W. Payne sent a paper on this subject. Irrigation was 
of file utmost importance in dry districts, and was particularly applicable 
where the land was comparatively level. Some of the most successful 
schemes in America had been carried out where the rainfall averaged about 
5 in. per annum, water being stored in the mountains by means of dams, and 
conveyed long distances to the irrigated lands. Many places on the Murray 
Flats had been reported as very suitable for irrigation if the water Could be 
obtained. Not only here, but in many other parts of the States, millions of 
gallons of water draining from the hills went to waste, and it was a great 
pity that something was not done to utilize the water. Good authorities 
state that five acres of suitable soil properly cultivated and manured would, 
under irrigation, produce enough food for 2D cows. The cost of conserving 
the water and the suitability of the soil and climate had to be considered; 
but he believed there were many places where irrigation could be very profit¬ 
ably practised. Mr. Farey thought the ground in this locality too uneven for 
profitable irrigation; but the Chairman said most farmers could find five acres 
or more quite level enough; with sufficient water at a reasonable rate five 
acres were capable of ensuring a fair income to the farmer. The Hon. 
Secretary read official report on the North and South Rhine Creeks scheme, 
drawn up in 1888; but members considered the estimates of cost too high* 
A sufficient amount of water could be conserved at a far less cost. 
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Mount Remarkable, December II. 

Present—Messrs. Jorgensen (chair), Lange, Foote, G. arul T. P. Yates, Grant, 
Morrell, Casely, and O'Connell (lion. Secretary). 

Currant Growing—Mr. G. 1\ Yates had grown currant vines for 12-years, 
hut the results were hardly satisfactory, owing to the da¬ 
mage by hot winds, and also by birds in this locality; pro¬ 
tection from both was necessary. Mr. Oasely grew currant vines, but 
instead of trellising them he grew them as bushes, the rods being land and 
tied to stakes close to the ground. The dense foliage afforded protection 
against wind and birds. 

Wheat Experiments.—Mr. Casely reported sowing World's Wonder, World's 
Champion. Uanjit. Pctatz Surprise, and Dart's Imperial wheat side by side. 
The two former were failures, but the others did well, Uanjit in particular 
growing splendidly; it got ahead of and beat even the wild oats. 

Manures.- Mr. Casely stated that In* got far better result from a dressing 
of worn I ashes than from mineral super. Mr. T. 1% Yates's exjierieuee was 
similar, both with wheat, peas, and maize. Mr. Jorgensen and Mr. J^inge, 
who are farming further out on the plains, got better results from super., 
and attributed the difference to the heavier rainfall exjierieneed nearer the 
mount. 

Heaping Seed Wheat.-The Chairman lelt the wheat uutil thoroughly ripe, 
and stripped on a hot dry day. keeping the lieu ter raised to prevent cracking 
the grain. lie cleaned the <ecd thoroughly. Mr. Lange agreed with the 
Chairman; lie believed in pickling tin* seed thoroughly, and not in slumming 
it, as was often the case. Other members agreed that if properly pickled 
ew*u infested seed would produce a clean crop. 


Mount Gambler, December 13. 

Present- Messrs. Mitchell (chair), D\ke, KuwoIdt^WlllUtms^Nonnan, Wilson, 
Watson, Harrows, and Lewis tiioii. Secretary). 

Utilherglen Ply. -Mr. Williams tabled very young specimens of this insert, 
and stated that they were collected near Suttontown, where they were ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous. Many millions of them could be easily destroyed with 
>ery little trouble at this stage. 

Pig Feeding.- Mr. Williams read the following extract ,re alimentary poison¬ 
ing in swine, from The Veterinary Journal:—“All practitioners know how numer¬ 
ous are the cases of disease in swine, tin* nature of which remains undeter¬ 
mined even after i>ost mortem examination, professor Mathis is of opinion 
that defective feeding is the principal, if not the only, cause. Often In the 
feeding of swine we have recourse to residuary and next produets, and where 
these are not available, the worst of natural produets are often selected. As 
long as these an* quite fresh there is not much to say against their use. 
Potatoes, which have undergone decay, or putrid fermentation, and eotton 
seed cake, produce disastrous effects on young swine, and even on adult swim* 
when they enter too largely into the daily ration, or are Used for too long a time. 
Another cause of gastrointestinal troubles is the use of soda. In washing 
dishes. A number of swine which had eaten the refuse from a hotel showed 
the effect of soda poisoning. The great danger, however, and one which Is 
rarely tlioiight of, is the deterioration that goes on in food liefwoen (he time 
it is prepared and the time of digestion. All vessels used for containing fond 
ought to lie thoroughly examined, kept carefully clean, and emptied to the 
last fragment The manifestations of these food poisonings an* almost 
always those of gastro-enteritis, associated with nervous disorders, vomiting, 
inflation, diarrhoea, weakness of the hind limbs, sudden contraction, and con¬ 
vulsions. Diagnosis Is very difficult; death may supervene hi less than an 
hour, or may not occur for several hours. Patients which survive the day 
usually recover, but remain weak for a long time. The l>est treatment is 
abundant and repeated evacuating washes with linseed meal water, to which 
sulphate of soda has been added. A little milk and water ought to bo placed 
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within roach of the patient, but all other feeding stopped. until disappearance 
of tlio symptoms.” Mr. Watson said there was no doubt swine suffered from 
the unwholesome food they got. Mr. Williams said when swi/ue got weak in 
Uio hind legs people usually put it down to ricketts, when it was really defec¬ 
tive feeding. 

Value of Pure Water.-—Mr. Williams referred to the value of pure, clotui 
water for stock. At one time, on the Mount Graham Estate, sheep lieeunie 
“consty” if kept there for more than five or six weeks. The present owner 
of it portion of the estate shut off the waterholes, and provided troughs for 
water, also sulphate of iron and salt for the sheep, with the result that lie 
was now selling fat lambs. Mr. Dyke referred to a place where swamps and 
waterholes were numerous, and said it was no use providing water in troughs, 
but Mr. Williams said this objection had been frequently raised. It was found, 
however, when tried that the stock went naturally to the clean water when 
they knew It was available; not only did the water of swamps and 
holes I>ecome contaminated, blit the stock did not drink as much as they 
needed to enable them to properly digest their food. 

Hot Fly.—Discussion on this subject took place. Clipping the hair from 
the jaws and fetlocks and rubbing these parts daily with kerosino rag was 
recommended by Mr. Ituwoldt; Mr, Dyke used kerosino and tar last year, but 
sulphur and lard seemed more effective, applied every 10 or 12 days to the 
underpart of the jaws, the fetlock, and also near the eyes. 


Port Elliot, December 20. 

Present -Messrs. McLeod (chair), Hill, W. E. Hargreaves, Gotiden, Inglis, 
Gray, Nos worthy, Paonell, and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Secretary). 

Cultivation and Manuring- Air. W. E. Hargreaves read a paiier on “Culti¬ 
vating and manuring the farm and orchard.” 

lie was very forcibly impressed with the necessity for conserving in the sod as imich 
as possible oi the moisture which iu 11s during winter ami spring. Jm mi other >\ay 
can ko^hI crops be secured. The n endure can best be conserved b\ allowing the unit 
to penetrate, and by keeping the suriaee loose to prevent evaporation. When the 
Hiirtcico is frequently cnltivuled the soil beneath will )>e found quite moist, ami the 
iUO t, ,',f dee» and plants have a rticive to draw upon. If a eiust J* allowed to ionu 
moisture is Stupidly evaluated, cmcL- will appear, and the eroj> must nutter, Some 
tubivators look on tins clacking ami drying as unavoidable, but this was a great mis¬ 
take. It wa« a very poor soil that will not grow' lair crops if well cultivated and 
inumued. Good cultivation n^t orny conserves the moisture ami destroys weeds; but 
it aerates ami sweetens the soil. They were told that the microbes which play such 
an important part in rendering the iood in the soil available for the plants required 
warmth, moisture, arid an* These conditions were secured by good cultivation. Where 
land is migated tins cultivation was equally as iiniwrtant as under other conditions. 
The greatest benefit from the application of water is only secured when the surface 
is well worked as soon as it as friable enough. Irrigation without cultivation may do 
more harm than good. Special caie must be taken not to work the soil when too wet, 
nor to cultivate too deeply when dry, the former will puddle the soil, and the latter 
practice will cm use loss of men-tore Jir could not understand why irnilg rowers should 
go so far away irom market as Tcnmark and Mildura, and pay sueli heavy rates for 
water, when there were thousands of acres of good laud in a district like this close to 
the railway, which were eminently adapted for producing first-class fruit. They had 
u pleasant and healthy climate, fertile hills and valleys, and also suitable conditions 
for drying. If there is a market to be found for fruit this district can produce it in 

tons It was a mistake to think that only the rich land would grow good Unfit. 

What was often termed second and even thtrd rate land with good cultivation 

and manuring can be profitably utilized. J>and that will grow lajrly good fruit 

Witnout any manure will nay well to manure. Well-rotted stable manure was the 
b^ei . } idl* it should be ploughed in about June or July, Fresh wood ashes can lie 
applied in large quantities with good mmlts. Where stable manure is not available 
use some commercial fertiliser; he had very good results from bonedust. The quantity 
to apply wall depend upon the character of the soil ami the age and condition of the 
trees. Organic matter or lmnms was very necessary; stable manure supplied tide, 
*ych peas, barley, &c., ploughed under also add humus and enrich the 
sou. Many soils contain plenty of plant food, but it is not available; the addition 
of organic mutter will almost always remedy this. Good drainage was indispensable; 
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it was false economy to plant on land that was not drained. The question of irriga¬ 
tion was of utmost importance, especially in respect to individual effort. There were 
numerous small streams of water now going to waste that could be profitably 
utilised. The beginning may be small, but it should be undertaken wherever the nui- 
roundings are favourable. Fruit, produce, green stuff, &e., can be produced, moie 
stork k£pt, and more success generally achieved where irrigation can be practised in 
this way. fie knew of no subject on which there was greater diversity of opinion than 
that of the method of applying water to the land. The irrigator would have to stud> 
the various methods carefully, and decide which was most suitable to bis particular 
circumstances. Port Elliot wa« the centre of an important district, possessing many 
gieat natural advantages, and thev could grow almost as great a variety of crops as 
anv other district in Australia. To secure success, however, the farmer must work 
on a definite system, adapt bis j*ractices to circumstances, and know what pays and 
what does not. TIow many of them kept proper account books? Did they watch each 
individual cow and cull out the unprofitable ones? Were the pigs, sheep, and fowls 
watched eufficdently to know whether they were paying? 

Good discussion ensued. Mr, Gray advocated summer fallowing in this dis¬ 
trict; he had secured 10 hush,, per acre more from land treated in this way 
than from adjoining land ploughed up just before seeding. Mr. McLeod 
stated that a neighbour had a good crop of wheat this year on a paddock 
that had been cropped for quite SO years; the land was manured w'th a 
mixture of so fb. mineral Ruper. and 30 lb. dry ashes per acre. 

Homestead Meeting.--This meeting was held at Mr. Nosworthy’s residence, 
the usual inspection of stock &r., taking place. The breeding sows and young 
pigs, which had the run of a paddock of i>cas, looked well, and the herd ot 
milking cows, about 30. were much admired. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from November 29 In December 2Jf, 1902. 


Trade or (tolling. 


Number Registered. 


Town. 


Country. 


Number 

Employed. 


Laborers and youths 
Masons and bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Painters 

Plumbers and ironworkers 
Boilermakers and assistants 
Blacksmiths and strikers 
Fitters and turners 
Moulders .. 

Engine drivers and firemen 

Pipe jointers 

Crane driver 

Shipwright 

Sail and tent makers 

Saddler 

Compositors 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

Porters and junior porters 
Rivet boys 


85 

3 

1 


1 

1 


3 

3 

1 

5 

1 


159 


3 

1 

1 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


271 

2 

2 

1 

1 


3 

1 

1 


2 


Totals 


104 


170 


285 


December 24, 1902. 


A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 



Printed by Hussey & Gillingham, 26 and 28, Way mouth Stmt, Adelaide. 
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FARM) HINTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

» B? A. Molineux 

Farmers who are troubled with drift sand should sow barley, rye, buck¬ 
wheat, ftulla, lucerne, rape, or any other seeds that will grow ou the dr’ft. 
The most important thing afterwards is to keep sheep in particular and all 
other stock in general off the sand. Sulla is Hedysarum eoronarium, and Is 
known also as French honeysuckle and Malta clover. Each plant may pro¬ 
duce 30 to DO lb. of green fodder at the end of autumn each year. The seeds 
should be scalded and kept in wet bagging until they swell; then sow 1 in. 
deep at 18 in. apart 

It is most important that some early green feed should be provided for 
late autumn and early winter feeding of farm stock, and more especially for 
ewes. The dry grass becomes scarce, Innutritious, and is beaten into the dust 
by the rains, and there is next to nothing for the sustenance of the animals. 
Some of the stubble land, or a portion of the fallow, should be harrowed or 
scarified after sowing 3 lb. each of dwarf Essex rape and white mustard, or 
some rye or barley should be sown. These seeds will spring up with any 
other seeds that may already be upon the ground, and soon there will be a 
substantial bite for the animals. 

By cultivation of the soil the air, warmth, and moisture are admitted beloiv 
the surface, and the nutrifying agencies are stimulated to the greatest acti¬ 
vity. This beneficial work can be greatly aided by the raising of leguminous 
crops upon the land. Blue and yellow lupins, sainfoin, sulla, lucerne, Bok¬ 
hara clover, and many other legumes can be grown upon sandy soils, and 
still more of them upon the better class of land. Most of the legumes pro¬ 
vide a deal of wholesome fodder. Seeds of these should be sown during this 
and next two months—the sooner the better. It is bad work to grow two 
cereal crops in succession on the same land, but it is beneficial to follow a 
cereal with a leguminous or a root or leaf crop. Tares and vetches make 
valuable pasturage. 

Late fallow is often a failure, because the subsoil is broken into big clods, 
which keep the seed bed hollow for longer than a year. Plants do very well 
so long as rain falte at Short intervals; but when the plants are well developed 
and min ceases, the soil dries completely about the roots, and “take air is 
charged with “blighting' 1 of the crop. At the same time the nutrifying 
and dissolving agencies in the soil 'cannot exercise their full powers, and 
there is naturally less plant food immediately available for the succeeding 

Where there is a piece of rich moist soil, or where irrigation is possible, 
a few acres of maize can be sown with every promise of a crop, it must 
he town in rows that will allow of the horse hoe being frequently used to 
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keep (he surface loosened up, but not to a greater depth than 3 in., lest Ihe 
roots bo destroyed. Soak the seed before sowing. Any kind of sorghum, 
andropogon, or panieum may also be tried. 

Keep the hoe going between the rows of beets and mangold*. If water 
can be supplied it will be all the better, and a mulch of farmyard manure 
will develop isdze in the bulbs. Small roots are more nutritious than large, 
but bulk may sometimes compensate for absence of a proportion of quality, 
Do not remove many of the leaves, because tfhat will injure the roots. Do 
not feed too heavy a ration either of leaves or roots to stock at first, as they 
are liable to scour at first. Any surplus of crop mil profitably be utilized by 
chaffing in alternate foot deep layers with good chaffed straw in the sile pit. 

The fact has been established that young green sorghum sometimes causes 
the death of cattle, but this occurrence Is very rare. Sorghum aud maize 
are at their best when the seeds are beginning to glaze or harden. This 
gives the fanner an opportunity to secure a good crop of seCd or corn and a 
heavy crop of valuable fodder, which can be chaffed into the silo pit if It 
cannot be used at once. 

Lucerne fails to grow In some places because it is sown at the wrong time 
The right time in one locality is the wrong one in another. If a locality 
i s subject to early and severe night frosts it will be necessary to sow th* 
seed in October, after danger of frost is over. In mild, frostless regions It 
will be well to sow during February or March. Lucerne will grow fairly 
well in many unsuspected situations, but the best places are where there ip 
a deep, rich*, alluvium, with water below at a depth of not more than 14 ft 
The soil must be pulverized fine to a fair depth, and made as fine and level 
as possible on*the surface. The seed .should be drilled in to a depth of not 
more than 1 In., In rows 1 ft. apart. Roll the land at once. When the plants 
show well above the ground run light harrows across the rows to loosen the 
surface. Get seed grown in # New South Wales if possible, and sow 12 lb. 
per acre. 

Prepare some land at once for sowing pens for pigs and profit. Some super¬ 
phosphate or Rally bonodust will be useful to the crop, as well as to that 
which follows. Seed should be drilled in during the next 10 weeks, com¬ 
mencing in March and finishing in May. 

Plant potatoes in rich, well-prepared ground. The plough can be used 
in this work, turning over 6 in. deep, planting the sets at a foot apart In 
each third furrow. Roue jxnvder or superphosphate and a readily soluble 
potassie manure will benefit the crop. Keep the soil well worked between 
the rows, but do not Hill up. If farmyard litter can be spread between the 
rows when the plants are 8 in. high it will l>e found useful. 

Pastures in the hilly and cooler districts should be prepared and planted 
with a liberal mixture of grass iseeds, clovers, and similar plants. The greate 
the variety of nice and nourishing plants there is in a pasture the more 
healthy and strong will be the stock living upon it The soil should be well 
prepared, and directly after sowing the seed the field should be heavily 
rolled to place the soli and seed Into close relations. When the plants show 
up well the harrows should be put on to let in a little air. warmth, aud mois¬ 
ture. 


RAPE. 

By J. D. Towar, Principal Rosewobthy College. 

This is a plant belonging to the same botanical family as the turnip, and in 
its manner of growth, as well as Its appearance, it Is easily mistaken for the 
flat turnip, except that It does not develop a fleshy root. The rape Is grown 
largely in Germany and France for the production of rapeseed oil, although 
it is supposed to have originated on the coasts of Holland and England. The 
seeds contain from 33 to 43 per cent, of oil, which, when freed and refined, is 
used for lamps, lubricating machinery, and for adulterating almond and 
olive oils. Rape seed cake, a by-product of the oil manufacture, Is used as 
cattle feed. 
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To the South Australian farmer, however, it promises of value more as a 
feed in the green state for sheep, hogs, and cattle, as a green manure, and as 
a means of cleaning the land of weeds. Whether it will grow in all parts 
of the State will have to he determined by actual trial. That it is fairly 
hardy, am! will make considerable growth even on poor soil and with very 
slight rainfall, has been proven beyond a doubt; while in some parts of the 
State it is already lieiug grown to a considerable extent. A seeding made at 
the College this year on July 3, with the very unfavourable conditions of 
weather following, yielded a fair crop, which would have Imhui most excellent 
feed all through October, November, and December. Other seed sown with 
sorghum on October J, although not a satisfactory growth, is now <January 
23) good feed, and growing splendidly. 

Unlike many new crops, rape seed is quite cheap, it requires only three or 
four pounds per acre, ami edit lie grown with little or no care. It is partial 
to low moist land, although it wll'l do well in any soil. It is capable of en¬ 
during a severe frost, and when once started will i>ersist in growing through 
extremely dry weather. In this climate it can lx* sown at any time. Though 
greater success will l>e exjiected if sown during May, June, and July, when 
there is most -likely to be sufficient moisture to germinate the seed, and give 
the plants a start. 

The report lias come to me thtot it is lieing successfully grown in the 
hills districts by sowing in the phosphate with the wheat, in this case it is 
expected to make but scanty growth while the wheat is growing: but as soon 
as harvest. Is mer. the rape takes possession of the ground, making a vigorous 
growth, supplying an almndanee of feed for the following months. If the 
aliove practice is successful, tlie rape ought to crowd out all noxious weeds, 
and if not needed as pasture, would make a valuable green manure. 

That raja* is a success as a forage crop has lieeti proven lieyond a doubt. 
It is especially valuable for sheep. Hogs do well on it. and with a small 
addition of grain will fatten on it quite readily. It helps in assimilating the 
grain feed by distension of the digestive organs. Cattle relish it, and can 
hi- pastured on it freely, provided they are turned into it a few times at first 
for a short period only, and preferably when they have had a lilieral feed of 
dry forage. This precaution is equally important with sheep and lambs, 
and is not more imperative than tin* general practice to be followed in turning 
hungry stock into fresh, green fe«*l. The stock should simply he introduced 
to it slowly and with care. There is s/light danger of tainting the milk, but 
this can he prevented by feeding it just after milking. 

As a catch crop, the rape suggests itself favourable to sowing in the wheat 
either at the time of seeding or nlxmt six weeks later, when it is ]>erfeetly safe 
to cultivate the wheat with a spike-tooth harrow. It also appears reasonable 
to sow it on the fallows at the first scarifying. It can he drilled in rows 
about Id inches apart, or sown broadcast. It requires but little covering. 

Some enormous yields are reported.' One in Canada of 27 tons of green feed 
from 2 IT), of seed; 3G tons from one acre in two cuttings. A variety of 
March seed from France produced, without fertiliser or irrigation, in 
Southern California, a climate similar to this, plants which grew 3 to 3£ ft, 
high, yielding 32 tons of green feed per acre; while another experimenter re¬ 
ports that, 40 acres furnished sufficient pasturage for GGG lambs for from two 
to two and a half months. 

Under favourable conditions the rape will withstand being pastured off 
several times. And were one to grow it extensively as a forage crop it 
would be t>est to have it in tw r o or three fields, and allow one to grow while 
the other is being eaten off. Never allow' the stock to eat anything more than 
the leaves. 

In purchasing the seed insist on getting the Dwarf Essex or Dwarf Victoria 
variety. Tlie Bird seed rape, as*seeds, looks exactly like the Dwarf Essex and 
Victoria, but It has little or no value as a forage crop, and is to be carefully 
avoided. 

Rape is not considered good for horses, and is of value neither as dry forage 
nor silage. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

During the month 13,628 cases, consisting of 21 distinct kinds of fruits, have 
been cmifled at Adelaide for export to New Smith Wailes and Victoria. These 
consisted chiefly of plums, apples, lynches, tomatoes, and apricots. Of these 
6,9£9 eases, or equal to 175 tons, were plums sent to Melbourne jam makers 
otvh.g to the great shortage in the Victorian plum crop. During the same 
period 3.201 packages of vegetables and four parcels of plants were passed to 
Broken Hill. The inspectors admitted 3,939 cases of fruits and 18 packages 
of plants into the State during January. Fifty-nine crates of bananas were 
refused admission owing to their overripe condition on arrival. % 


During the month ending January 24 the inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Act have- been engaged as follows:—Mr.. Brown 
has been kept very busy in connection with the examination of imported and 
exported fruits and plants. In the Stanley districts Inspector Kelly has been 
inspecting eight and a half days, and has visited 44 orchards, besides super¬ 
vising the spraying tests conducted for the department in that locality. In 
Rarossa and adjoining districts Inspector Trimmer has visited 214 orchards 
and gardens in the 27 days engaged. He has also attended to the test plot at 
Angaston. In the Mount Lofty Ranges Inspector Monks has spent 16 days 
inspecting 214 gardens. At Coonawarra Inspector Pounsett has been active 
in detecting codUin moth infected gardens. Many of the orchards in the 
Coonawarra. Fruitgrowing Colony are as yet apparently free of this pest, and 
those owners having affected trees are, with few’ exceptions, spraying and 
using other precautions to suppress it. In the township of Pemola the old 
cottage gardens axe likely to give trouble, but these will be dealt with 
promptly in future. Mr. Pounsett has also been instructed to detect any 
illegal importations of plants from Victoria if possible, as the department is 
determined to prosecute any person who may engage in such practices. 


During the past month Professor Perkins, accompanied by Mr. Quinn, 
visited the orchards of Messrs. Hannaford and Maughan at Houghton, and Dali 
at Clare, in which are being conducted the departmental eodlin moth tests. 
He wias impressed with some of the results, that already bore testimony to 
the efficacy of arsenical spraying. It is fairly apparent, how’ever, that in 
some instances those who have been good enough to place tlielr orchards at 
the disposal of the department are not yet sufficiently imbued with the fact 
that experiments, however successful, will only cany w r elght with the general 
public so long as every effort is made to eliminate causes of error. In 
this connection the necessity of keeping a careful and accurate record of every¬ 
thing, however apparently trivial, cannot be too strongly urged. As a case 
in point, it may be stated that it is hardly possible to keep an accurate record 
of fallen apples if pigs are allowed free access to the orchard. 


Professor Perkins also visited some of the Clare and Auburn vineyards and 
cellars. It may be stated that it is not long since that these favoured districts 
could boast of the best tilled vineyards in the State. It is a matter of regret 
to notice that in this direction their zeal appears to have cooled down some¬ 
what. * In many vineyards, once the pride of the districts, evidences of neglect 
are only too painfully apparent. Heavy December rains would appear to be 
the espouse generally advanced foi this regrettable state of affairs. To our 
mind they offered the opportunity for which we had long been looking, tx> get 
the ground in a good state of tilth and free from weeds. 
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During January Mr. Quinn 1ms visited orchards at Strathalbyn, BaJhaomah, 
Forest Range. Summertown, Piccadilly. Bclnir, Chain of Ponds, Houghton, 
Clare, Penwortham, Auburn, Angastou, Nuriootpa. and Tanunda, In connection 
with \aiioi.> phases of horticultural instruction. The blocks in which the 
spraying tests .for codlin moth are being carried out have been visited, and the 
progress of the work, noted. In all cases the effect of the spray is apparent. 
Tin* occupnrs, with the exception of Mr. Schantz, at Piccadilly, have carried 
out the instructions regarding the number of sprayings. In some instances 
the exact attention paid to collecting the fallen fruits lias noc been too close, 
but this Is being remedied. Mr. Quinn says the tine quality and freedom 
from scab or codlin moth of the export varieties is very gratifying. In the 
Angastou district the Dunn’s Seedling and Cleopatra varieties are yielding 
crops of particularly fine quality. While in the Tanmula district he visited 
the running shed made'by Mr. Hoffmann for protecting his drying ground from 
clew or rain. He hopes, with the owner's consent, to write an illustrated 
article on the subject at an early date. 


During iho past six weeks large quantities ol’ commercial fertilisers have 
arrived from oversea ports, while the principal local manufacturers have been 
busily employed. Mr. Summers, the In speetor of Fertilisers, has taken sam¬ 
ples of 14 different shipments, two of which were landed at Wallaroo, besides 
having visited local works at New Thebarton, Port Adelaide, and Wallaroo. 
The results of the analyses of these samples will probably appear in the March 
issue of the Journal. Mr. Summers has also paid a visit to Rhine Villa, on 
the invitation of the local Agricultural Bureau, for the purpose of addressing 
a public meeting on the use of fertilisers. 


Tlie Dairy Instructor (Mr. G. 8. Thomson! lias returned from Europe,and has 
taken up his duties again in this State. At present Mr. Thomson is engaged 
in writing a rei»ort of his visit to Europe and America, and this will probably 
be published in the Journal at an early date. Arrangements will be made to 
utilize Mr. Thomson's services as much as possible in the dairying centres. 


During the next two months a number of Conferences of the Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be held. At Brink worth, on February 11 and 12. 
the Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Conference will be held; the Northern 
Branches will meet at Crystal Brook on February 13; River Murray Branches 
at Manuum on February 25 and 2b. The Conference of Southern Blanches 
is to take place at Strathalbyn on March 26, and the South-Eastern Conference 
is to take place at Mount Gambler on the same date. Members of the respec¬ 
tive Branches should make every effort to attend these meetings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lin this column we propose to answer questions of general interest, and als>o to make 
selections from our official correspondence. Questions dealing with matters of mteres: 
mainly to the writer will be answered direct. Correspondence invited. Ed.] 

RINGBARKING FOR CURRANTS. 

“Angastou.**—From my point of view ringbarking induces almost a state of disease 
in the plant, whereby heavier fruiting is obtained, usually in such cases maturity of 
the fruit shows a tendency to advance, hence earlier colouring. But* in view of their 
smaller bulk, fruit from plants not rin^barked are probably able ultimately to ripen 
first,---(A. J. P.) 

PLANTS FOR IDENTIFICATION. 

“W. H, M.”—It is not possible to identify the specimen you forward, as the leave* 
are all broken and flowers missing. When sending plants for identification they should 
be pressed fore day or two, taking care to spread out several of the leaves so that they 
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do not get broken. Flowers, and if possible seed vessels, should always be sent. 
With small plants the whole specimen may be sent; of larger growths a branch with 
leaver flower", and seed" will lie sufficient. Send by i*ost 1**1 ween sheets of thin card¬ 
board. V duplicate should always be kept, and the name attached for future refe¬ 
rence. 

WHITE EYES IN CATTLE AND HORSES. 

“( E 11.'“- The treat ment recommended lor complaint known as “white eyes,” i.e., 
when d white spot appears on the e\ e, extending until a white skin obscures the 
vision, is as follows—Blithe the eyes frequently with hot water, and twice a day 
applx by means of a scent squirt some opium lotion made by dissolving 4 oz. tincture 
ot opium in a quart of warm water. Keep a damp bag over the eyes until they im¬ 
prove, and if possible keep the animal in a cool, dark stable. This complaint appears 
to be decidedly contagious, and affected animals should be isolated Flies will convey 
infection. 

DEHORNINC CALVE8. 

“J. A. H.”—Horny on calves can be prevented from growing by the following treat¬ 
ment:—When the calf is about a week old clip the hair ironi round the “button/' as 
the embryo horn is called, moisten the pan and apply a little caustic potash. Care 
must be taken that the skin around the button is not burnt, and that too much of the 
caustic i" not applied. Another practice is to remove the button before it becomes 
attached to the head of the calf. This is done with a sharp knife or a special gouge, 
u-uolli when tihc calf is 10 to 14 days old. 

SOFT RIND BACON. 

‘‘Mount Bonn Fast”—In reply to your enquiry re method of ruling Iwieon that \wll 
keep the rind soft, an authority on bacon curing expresses tin* opinion that the hard¬ 
ness oi the skin is not due so much to the curing as to the tad that many farmers do 
not understand how to take nwa\ the rough salt. He suggests that immediately 
after curing the rough salt should be washed off. and the bacon soaked in fresh water 
for a couple of hours; then, immediately on removal, scrape the rind carefully, avoid¬ 
ing cutting, and hang until sufficiently dry tot smoking. At no time should it he 
left where the rind will become hard and perished. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILISERS FOR WHEAT 

CROPS. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

Portion of the amount voted by Parliament for experimental cultivation was 
devoted to a series of tests of fertilisers for wheat crops, In this series there 
were practically two groups—those in the dry areas, viz., Quoin, Klliston, and 
PuiTiong; and those in districts where the rainfall is usually more reliable, 
\iz. at Paxkeville, Eudunda, Wasleys. Naracoorte, lteynella. and Lipson. In 
each case in the latter series ten different lots of manure supplied by the 
dejiartmeut were tried, and in the former only seven. The objects of the 
tests were to demonstrate (1» the effect of different kinds of phosphatic for 
tMisers, (2) the effect of different quantities per acre, i3) the effect, if any, of 
the addition of nitrogen, (4) the effect of concentrated super as compared with 
an equivalent value of ordinary super,and (5)the effect of citrate-soluble phos¬ 
phate as compared with water-soluble phosphate in super. In the drier dis- 
ti icts ThonuuK phosphate was omitted from the tests. Except where owing to 
local conditions fallowing is not practised it was stipulated that the tests were 
to 1** carried out on clean fallow land. Each plot was from 2 acres to 2$ acres 
in area. 

Where possible manures of local manufacture were supplied to those carry¬ 
ing out the experiments, and samples of each were taken foir analysis. Un¬ 
fortunately for one of the objects of our tests the guano super supplied by the 
Adelaide Chemical Works Company instead of containing about 16 per cent, 
water-solulrte phosphate and lfi per cent of citrate-soluble, contained nearly 
30 per cent, of water-soluble phosphate, and only 8 per cent of citrate-soluble, 
so that the plots with guano super which were arranged to see what effect 
the citrate-soluble phosphate in mineral phosphates would have on the wheat 
were useless for this special purpose. 
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Analyses or Manures. 

Wftter-Holuble Cit.-M>hihla Acid-*olubIe 
* Phosphate. Phosphate. Phosphate. Nitrogen. 

per cent. per ceut. per cent, per cent. 

1. Mi up rml Super. 39 2 — — 

2. Guano Super. 28 3 — — 

3. Concentrated Super. 95 5 — — 

4. Bmie Super. 14.5 20 .8 2.5 

5. Mineral Suj>er ami Hone Super Mixture. 24 11.5 17 2 

<>. MineraH Sui>er and Sulphate of Ammonia 59 2 — 5.2 

7. Thomas Phosphate. - 20 15 


The percentage of cifratc-Kohihlp phosphate in the Thomas phosphate is not 
the result of an aetual analysis of the i*artieular lot used in these experiments, 
hut is the lowest of a number of analyses of the same brand made during the 
past two years. In dealing with the results, the eitrate-soluble contents of 
Nos. 1. 2. and 3 ran be disregarded as the amounts are so small: the percentage 
of arid-soluble phosphate in these was not ascertained, as being purely mine¬ 
ral phosphates they would not have any caltte under our conditions. The 
manures may be roughly divided into three groups, vlx.:—ia» Water-soluble 
phosphates, as Nos. 1 . 2 . 5; <b) nitrogenous supers, as 4, 5 . and *>: and (c) 
those containing a considerable percentage of citrate-soluble phosphate, as Nos. 
4. 5. and 7. 

Results of Experiments. 

The following tables give the fields of the different plots, the increase due 
to ilia mm*, and tin- protit on same. In estimating the linancial position 
Adelaide prices for manure arc taken as a guide, and 5•' a bushel net allowed 
for the wheat. In ordinary years the profits would be barely half, as the 
average price would be Irom 2/d to 3 per bushel. 

Quorn. 

Mr. A. \\ Noll reports a total failure: owing to the severity of the season 
practically nothing was roaj>ed on any of the plots. 

Purnonc,— Mr F. H. Baker. 

Land, a white sand, on the north side of a large, high sandhill. A bar of 
limestone rubble runs right through the plots, which were laid out so as to 
get as nearly as possible the same asiM*ct, and an equal amount of the patch 
ol nibble. Land was ploughed about end of July, 1901. worked crossways witn 
disc cultivator and harrowed once. Thirty pounds per acre of Dart's Imperial 
Wheat sown at end of April, there being insufficient moisture to cause germi¬ 
nation until after it, had been in the ground for some time. The season right 
through was very dry, only light showers l>eiiig experienced, and these were 
not sufficient, to moisten the subsoil. Late frosts, and hot winds as the 
crops were coining into ear, reduced the yields considerably. The total rain¬ 
fall! from seeding to harvest was just over 5 inches. 


No. of 
Plot. 

i 

| 

Manure per acre. 

i 

1 

Yield 
per acre. 

Cost of 
Manure 
per acre. 

Increased 
Yield per 
acre due to 
Manure. 

Profit per 
acre over 
un manured 
plot. 


! 

bus. 

ll>s. 

s. 

d. 

bus. 

lbs. 

8. d. 

1 

84 Iba. Mineral Super ...} 

5 

42 

3 

3 

5 

H 

22 3 

2 

112 Iba. Mineral Super 

(1 

IS 

4 

4 

5 

42 

24 2 

3 

140 lbs. Mineral Super 

tf 

10 

5 

5 

3 

34 

22 3 

4 

84 lbs. Guano Super 

5 

23 

3 

0 

4 

47 

20 11 

5 

84 lbs. Boue Super ...j 

5 

25 

4 

0 

4 

49 

20 1 

<i 

No Manure 

0 

36 


— 

— 


— 

7 

44 lbs. Concentrated Super ... 

5 

16 

4 

8 

4 

40 

18 8 

8 

84 lbs, Boue Super and Mineral 
Super Mixed 

o 

1 

j ! 

3 

6 

4 

25 

18 7 


It will be seen from tie above that there is not a great difference in the 
yields of the manured pilots. The return from No. 3 is lower than No. 2, but 
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Mr. Baker states that there was more of the rubble patch in this than in any 
other plot, and as on the rubble there was scarcely any crop at all the diffe¬ 
rence is readily accounted for. Plot No, 8 being the lowest suffered most 
from late frosts, which were very severe. The unmanured plot was fully a 
week later in maturing than the manured plots. This land was last in crop 
four years ago. and did not yield a bushel to the acre, and on that occasion 
the best crop was on the rubble patch. Manures appear to be useless on such 
land, the wheat blighting badly with the hot winds. While the above results 
demonstrate that manuring is necessary and profitable, even in the dry areas, 
nothing much can in* gleaned as to the effect of the different dressings, as the 
use the plant could make of the manure was evidently controlled to a very 
large extent by the absence of moisture. * 

Lipson— Mu. S. F. POTIKK. 

Free red sandy loam, fallowed in August, 1001. and worked to fairly fine 
tilth with cultivator in September. Seed was sown on May 27, 1902. land 
being fairly moist and a good tilth secured; sufficient rain to germinate* the 
seed fell Mur days later; 37 lb. per acre of Silver King Wheat were sown. 
The season throughout was rather dry—$$ inches from seeding to harvest— 
but was mild and five from drying wind. September and October, the 
critical period, were remarkably favourable. Crop harvested on December 
24, but the wheat was tit to strip ten days earlier, heavy rains delaying 
operations. No damage was done by the storm, the wheat being strong and 
healthy. 


No. of 
Plot. 

j 

Man me per acre. 

' 

i 

Yield per 1 
acre. 1 

i 

Cost of 
Manure | 
j per acre, j 

Increased Pi off t per 
Yield per acre over 
acre due to un in anil red 
Manure. plot. 


! ; 

bus. lbs. ! 

| s. 

d. 

1 biis. lbs. 

£ s. d. 

1 

84 lbs. Mineral Super 

19 

16 

3 

3 

15 

54 

3 16 3 

o 

112 lbs. Mineral Super 

26 

46 

! 4 

4 

23 

24 

5 12 H 

3 

140 lbs. Mineral Super ' 

27 

4 ; 

T» 

5 

23 

42 

5 13 1 

4 

112 lbs. Bone Super and Mineral 
Super 

20 

8 

5 

6 

16 

4fi | 

3 18 . 4 

5 

200 lbs. Mineral Super 

27 

50 

i 

9 

24 

28 1 

5 14 7 

6 

140 lbs. Thomas Phosphate ... 

12 

r>5 

4 

6 

9 

33 j 

2 3 3 

i 

84 lbs. Thomas Phosphate 

12 

0 i 

2 

9 

8 

38 ! 

2 0 5 

s 

112 lbs. Super and Sulphate of 
Ammonia 

22 

2 

5 

6 

18 

40 

4 7 10 

8 

44 lbs. Concentrated Super ... 

22 

2 ! 

4 

8 

18 

40 

4 8 8 

10 

No Manure , . .. j 

n 

22 ! 

- 

- 


— 

_ 

11 

84 lbs. Cuano Super .. j 

18 

30 ! 

3 

0 

i 15 

S 

3 12 8 

12 

84 lbs. Bone Super 

15 

29 j 

4 

0 

12 

7 

2 16 7 


The above is a striking testimony to the value of water-soluble phosphate, 
and again demonstrates that we can apparently get no benefit from the use 
of nitrogen. Mr. Potter states that the tallest growth was on plot No* 8, and 
that plot No. 12 made the most rapid growth at the start; but as seen from the 
table the returns were not equal to super alone. The manures applied to 
these two plots contained nitrogen. The citrate-soluble phosphate also ap¬ 
pears comparatively Ineffective; plots 4, 6, 7, and 12 all contain more or less 
of this form of phosphate. Hots No. 6 and 7 had no water-soluble phosphate, 
and yielded the least of any of the manured plots. No. 12, which also had 
a sin a 14 quantity of water-soluble phosphate, gave 3i bushels more than No. 
7; while No. 4, which consisted of 24 per cent, water-soluble phosphate and 11 
per cent citrate, shows a marked increase. It is, however, 64 bushels be¬ 
hind the plot receiving an equal weight of manure with $9 per cent water- 
soluble phosphate, viz.. No. 2. This latter plot did not carry nearly as much 
straw as Nos. 3, 5, and 8, but the yield was most satisfactory. Comparing 
No. 8 with No. 2, it would seem that the sulphate of ammonia simply caused 
more fiag at the cost of grain. No. 11 is another illustration of the effect 
of the water-soluble phosphate. Compare it with No. 12. Thera Is an In¬ 
crease of 3 bushels per acre In the yield, and while the total phosphate In each 
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is nearly the same. No. 11 is almost entirely soluble in water. Compared with 
plot 7. the difference is stiill greater, yet the total amount of phosphate ap¬ 
plied tio No. 7 was one-fourtli more than was applied to No. 11. Mr. Potter 
eta tea* that the plots manured with Thomas phosphate grew very slowly, and 
were folly a week later in ripening than the other manured plots, while No. 
10 was three or four days later stil'l. There was little, if any, difference In 
the quality of the grain from the different plots. Mr. Potter is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the wonderful results secured from plots manured with super, 
and when it is remembered that of the 84 inches of rain recorded, over an 
inch fell too late to affect the crops the ldgli returns are indeed surprising. 

Eudunpa—Mr. A. Kluskk 

Soil, loam, limestone, and Hay of Biscay ground, fallowed early, scarified 
and cross harrowed; 4.Vlb. Purple Straw Wheat per acre, sowu.ou May 14 and 
17k Rainfall from seed to harvest 74 inches; rile season was characterized 
by long speDls of dry weather, and the rains were very light, and failed 
to jienetrnte to any depth. Heavy rain in December, when crop was just 
lit to harvest did some damage. 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manure per acre. 

Yield 
per acre. 

j ('ost of 
Manure 

Increased 
Yield per 
acre due to 

Profit per 
acre over 
un manured 


- : 

bus. 

11)8. 

j 

». 

acre. 

d. 

Manure. 

bus. lbs. 

plot, 
s. d. 

1 

84 lbs. Mineral Super .. ; 

4 

55 

3 

3 

4 

11 

17 

8 

o 

84 lbs. Thomas Phosphate ...J 

4 

43 

2 

9 

0 

59 

2 

2 

3 

84 lbs. Guano Super . ,| 


34 

3 

0 

3 

50 

16 

2 

4 

84 lbs. Bone Super ..! 

6 

47 

4 

O 

3 

3 

11 

3 

5 

112 lbs. Mineral Super . j 

» 

23 

4 

4 

3 

39 

13 

11 

6 

44 lbs. Concentrated Super 

4 

10 

4 

8 

3 

26 

12 

6 

4 

No Manure 

3 

44 


— 


- 


H 

112 lbs. Mineral Super and 
Sulphate Ammonia .. 

10 

4 

5 

6 

6 

20 

26 2 

9 

140 lbs. Thomas Phosphate... 

5 

55 

4 

6 

2 

11 

6 

5 

10 

140 lbs. Mineral Super 

10 

15 

' 5 

5 

6 

31 

-7 

2 

11 

112 lbs. Slack Lime ...| 

1 

4 

46 



1 

i 

2 

— 


Although the whole of the irtots showed to a marked degree the effect of the 
scanty rainfall, the resuilts from the super plots are fairly satisfactory. 
Thomas phosphate is again a failure, and while No. 4 shows a marked im¬ 
provement on No. 2. it is more than a bushel below No. 1, with the same 
quantity of phosphate, ail soluble in water. It will also l>e seen that where 
1 cwt. iinie was applied better results were obtained than from the use 
of 'I cwt. Thomas phosphate; this result again raises the question as 
to how much of the result of Thomas phosphate applications under our con¬ 
ditions is due to the lime it contains. The highest return, and also the 
greatest profit. Is secured from plot 10, with the heavy dressing of super. The 
position of plot No. 8 is surprising, as apparently in this instance the nitrogen 
has boon of some benefit—compare with plot 5. The concentrated super 
(plot tb has yielded almost as well as the equivalent amount of ordinary super 
(No. 5>. Apparently the yields have been somewhat affected by the variations 
In the soil, as plot 1 gives more wheat than plot 5, which received nne-third 
more manure; yet plot 10, receiving two-thirds more, is considerably better 
than No. 1. the same kind of manure being applied to each plot. 

Mallala—Messrs. J. S. & A. L. Churches. 

Plots on good red sandy soil, fallowed early, scarified twice and borrowed; 
one bushel per acre of Smart’s Pioneer wheat drilled in on May 6, 7. and 
8, the laud being in good order and moist. The weather was wet about 
seedtime, tout considerably dryer than the average throughout the winter. 
Crop harvested on November 24 to 20. Rainfall from seeding to harvest, 
about 1) Inches, 
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No. of 
Plot. 

Manure per acre. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Cost of 
Mannre 
per acre. 

Increased 
Yield per 
acre due to 
Manure. 

Profit per 
acre over 
unmanured 
plot. 



bus. lbs. 

s. d. 

bus. lbs. 

£ s. d. 

1 

' 84 lb*. Mineral Super 

17 45 

3 3 

11 45 

2 15 6 

0 

I 84 lbs, Thomas Phosphate ... 

10 15 

2 9 

4 15 

0 18 6 

3 

1 84 lbs. Guano Super 

14 

0 

3 0 

8 

0 

1 17 0 

4 

1 84 lbs. Bone Super 

10 

0 

4 0 

10 

0 

2 6 0 

5 

112 lbs. Mineral Super 

21 15 

4 4 

15 15 

3 11 11 

6 

44 lbs. Concentrated Super ... 

15 15 

4 8 

9 15 

2 *1 7 

7 

No Manure 

0 

0 1 

— 

— 

— 

8 

112 lbs. Mineral Super and 
Sulphate of Ammonia ... 

16 30 

5 6 

10 30 

2 7 6 

9 : 

140 lbs. Thomas Phosphate 

12 

0 

4 6 

6. 0 

1 5 6 

10 

140 lbs. Mineral Super 

24 45 

5 5 

18 45 

4 8 4 

u i 

1 

112 11)8. Bone Super and Mineral 
Super Mixed ... . 4 

18 

0 

4 8 

12 0 

2 15 4 


Those results emphasize the demand of the wheat crop for the water- 
soluble phosphate. Compare plots 1, 2. 3, 4. In this instance No. 4 
occupies a relatively better position tliaai in most of the tests. The 
heavier dressings of super show a marked increase in the yields. 
Comparing plots 8 and 10 with pilot 1, we see that in plot 8 the 
additional quarter cwt. of manure gives bushels extra, and the half cwt. 
in No. 10 7 bushels extra. The concentrated super gives a considerably 
smaller return than the corresponding amount of mineral super (plot 5). 
Thomas phosphate again compares badly with minerall super ; comparing 
plots 1 and 2, it gives 7-$ bushels per acre less with equal quantities of ma¬ 
nure. Comparing plots 9 and 5 with practically the same value of manure, 
the difference is 9J bushels against the Thomas phosphate. 


Paskevillb— Mr W. S. O’Grady. 


Sticky clay loam, of a grey colour one end and with red gritty soil across 
the other end. Land fallowed early in June, 1901. harrowed and cultivated 
in August, and twice cultivated before drilling. A fine tilth was secured, 
though the bottom was hard, and seed was sown on May 20. the soil being 
dry to dustiness. Seed did not germinate until first week in June, when 
3 inches of rain fell. The weather following was cold and dry, and the 
crop made little progress until the warm weather came. The straw, except 
in the solid ground and where flooded, was short and poor, and until late 
in the season looked as if it would be a failure. About G£ Inches of rain 
fell between seeding and harvesting on December 0. Three years ago this land 
was cropped and manured with 74 lb. per acre of mineral super, the yield 
being 20 bushels per acre. 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manure per acre. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Cost of 
Manure 
i per acre. 

Increased ; Profit per 
Yield per , acre over 
acre due to uhmanured 
Manure, i plot. 



bus. 

lbs. 

8. 

it 

bus. 

lbs. 

s. d. 

1 i 

84 lbs. Mineral Super 

13 

47 

3 

3 

6 

27 

29 0 

2 l 

84 lbs. Thomas Phosphate 

9 

4 

o 

9 

1 

44 

! 5 11 

3 

84 lbs. Guano Super 

13 

4 

3 

0 

5 

44 

. 25 8 

4 

84 lbs. Bone Super 

10 

24 

4 

0 I 

3 

4 

1 11 4 

5 

112 lbs. Mineral Super 

14 

28 

4 

4 j 

7 

8 

' SI 4 

0 

44 lbs. Concentrated Super ... 

13 

20 

i 4 

8 i 

6 

0 

25 4 

'7 

No Manure 

7 

20 




_ 


8 

112 lbs. Mineral Super and 


* 

i 






Sulphate of Ammonia... 

12 

30 

i 5 

6 

5 

10 

20 4 

9 ! 

112 lbs. Mineral Super and Bone 







i 


Super 

n 

,58 

4 

8 

4 

38 

i 18 6 

io ! 

160 lbs. Thofnas Phosphate ... 

9 

44 

5 

.2 

2 

24 

! 6 10 

n | 

150 lbs. Mineral Super 

13 

15 

5 

10 

5 

55 

| 23 9 
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It will be seen that plots 10 and U received 160 lb. and 150 lb. respec¬ 
tively, instead of 340 lb., as in the other tests. To secure an even application 
of the manures they were, in each case, mixed with shell sand to make the 
same hulk of each. On some of tin* plots the yields were reduced very 
considerably by the grain shelling, Petatz Surprise wheat being the variety 
sown. On plots Nos. 1 and 5 nearly H bushels were lost, No. 3 and No. 6 
nearly 1 bushel, and several others half a bushel to three-quarters of 
a bushel per acre. In this series the poor effect of Thomas phosphate 
is again demonstrated. The yield from the unmanured plot must be re¬ 
garded, in the face of the dry winter i2 1-3 inches from July 1 to September 
30), as satisfactory. The l>est returns are from plot receiving 1 cwt. of 
mineral super, while 4 cwt. of the same manure is a very close second 
for profit. The sulphate of ammonia in plot 8 vseems to have done no 
good, and but little result appears to have been obtained frofii the citrate- 
sdluble phosphates in Nos. 4 and 9, the yield being less than the plots receiv¬ 
ing the same or a less amount of phosphate, but soluble in water. 

Naracoorte— Mk. S. Schinckel. 

Mr. Sehiiickers plots wen* on porous black soil, but owing to the latt* 
ness of the season and the very cold weather experienced during the winter 
riie crop was practically a failure. On the dlay soils, w here the moisture waS 
retained better, there was a good crop, but from 83 acres of black land, in¬ 
cluding the test plots, less than 30 tons of hay w r as secured. Until cut 
by hot winds or frost some of the super plots promised a fair return, but 
the growth on plots receiving Thomas phosphate was much slower, and th« 
wheat did not stool nearly so well. 

Reynella—Mr. A. 0 . Pocock. 

Seed was sown at end of May on land fallowed early, cultivated six times, 
and harrowed twice. A very tine tilth was secured U*fare seeding, and the 
soil was fairly moist; 60 lb. White Tuscan Wheat per acre was sown. Crop 
was cut for hay on November 18 and 39. 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manure per acre. 

Yield of 
' Hay 

1 per acre. 

i 

Cost of 
! Manure 

1 per acre. 

i 

j Profit per acre ove r 
lunmaiiured plot, witii 
*Hay at £3 10s. per ton 



I tons 

cwt. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 

84 lbs. Mineral Super 

1 

34 

3 

3 

16 

0 

2 

84 lbs. Thomas Phosphate 

l 

34 

2 

9 

j 16 

6 

3 

84 lbs. Uuano Super 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

84 lbs. Bone Super 

1 

0 

4 

0 

! 10 

0 

5 

140 lbs. Bone Super and Mineral 




l 



Super 

• 1 

a 

5 

10 

1 22 

2 

6 

No Manure 

0 

18 


— 

1 

- 

7 

112 lbs. Mineral Super 

1 

24 

4 

4 

1 I* 

5 

8 

44 lbs. Concentrated Super .. 

j 1 

24 

4 

8 

: 11 

1 

9 

112 lbs. Mineral Super and Sul 





i 

1 



phate Ammonia 

1 

34 

5 

6 

1 13 

9 

10 

140 lbs. Thomas Phosphate 

1 

3 

4 

6 

1 13 

0 

11 

140 lbs. Mineral Super 

l 

1 

5 

5 

5 

1 19 

1 

1 


Owing to unseasonable weather conditions the above results cannot Ik* re¬ 
garded as satisfactory. Mr. Pocook states that very heavy rain fell on June 
14; this was followed by a dry spell with severe frosts, causing the land to 
•et very hard and the crop to turn quite yellow. In the second week in 
August, after light rains, the plots were harrowed, and the crop soon showed 
improved colour $nd growth. The spring was dry, causing the wheat to 
run to ear too quickly. When in flower severe east winds cut the crop, 
checking further grow th. With hay at average prices the increased crop 
on most ol‘ the plots, resulting from the use of manure, would scarcely be 
considered profitable. Under the circumstances any comparison of results 
is useless. >Ir, Pocock states that the previous crop on this land was White 
Tuscan wheat, manured with 200 tt>. super per acre, the yield being 3 tons 
of hay per %ere. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH RUST-RESISTING WHEATS. 

By W. L Summers, Inspector op Fertilisers. 

In roimcctiou with tin* Department of Agriculture experiments with rust- 
resisting or rust-escaping wheats were undertaken last year at Tedowie, Pine 
Forest. Scales Bay, Balaklava, Minlaton, Booth by, Murray Bridge, Aidinga, 
Wolseley, and Arthurton, by members of the Agricultural Bureau. Owing to 
the damage resulting from ml rust in the 1901 crops considerable interest was 
mauilested in these experiments. Unfortunately for the mam purpose of the 
tests, though tn the great benefit of the farming community, rust -was con¬ 
spicuous by its absence last year, so that no comparison can be made as to 
the liability of the wheats to damage by rust. It should, however, be mentioned 
that all the wheats tested were reported in 1901 to have escaped damage from 
rust, and they may safely be regarded as fairly resistant at least. In every 
case in addition to the seed the department supplied mineral superphosphate 
to apply to the plots at the rate of about f cwt per acre. With but two ex¬ 
ceptions the plots were half an acre in area, but in the following tables the 
yields in each case have Inf-n calculated at per acre:— 

Tklonme—Mr. T. Smith. 

Laud generally a stiff sand, fallowed the previous August and twice scarified 
before seeding. Seed was sown between May 3 and 14, the soli being loose and 
dry, though rain fell before Bartlett’s Crossbred and Phillis Marvel Avere 
sown on the latter date. These two varieties were sown on “lay” ground not 
of quite so dry a nature as the fallow. Seed sown at rate of 40 Tb. per acre. 
The season avhk one of the Avorst experienced in this locality, the rainfall from 
May 1 to October 31 being 5.91 in. 


Results ok Experiments 


V ariety. 

Date 

harvested 

Yield 
per acre. 

Remarks. 



- - 

bus. 

lbs. 

- 

Baker s Early 

Oct. 20 

6 

64 

A hardy wheat; grain good 

A splendid stooling early wheat; gram 
good, but shook a little. Should be 
a good hay wheat 

Bartlett’s Crossbred . 

»» »» 

lf> 

56 

Rorrai 

- •• - >4 

o 

48 i 

A better stooling variety than Baker’s 
Early, but not so hardy 

Field Marshal 

• „ 24 

0 

56 | 

Came up very thin, and more than half 
was destroyed by black rust 

Phillis Marvel 

• .. 31 

19 

6 i 

l 

A splendid wheat for stripping or for 
hay. The best stooier of any of the 
varieties tested, but later 


The marked difference in the results from Bartlett’s Crossbred and Phillis 
Marvel and the other three varieties is, Mr. Smith thinks, partly due to the 
“lay” land doing better than the fallow, the latter being very dry and loose. 
The return is surprising, in view of the very small rainfall (5.91 in.), of which 
nearly three-fourths of an inch fell within a week of the latest variety being 
harvested, and too late to do any good. The result is also a striking illlustra- 
tion of the A'ahie of super in dry districts, as Mr. Smith’s main crops on fal¬ 
lowed land, not manured, only averaged 3 bushels per acre. 

Balaklava—Mr. A. W. Robinson. 

Plots on sandy loam, fallowed early. The land was cultivated twice, har¬ 
rowed three times, and once rolled between ploughing and sowing. The land 
Avas in fine tilth w hen soavii during first week in May, but Avas dry. During 
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the growing period only 8 in. of rain Ml, long periods of dry weather being 
texperieneed. 

Results of Experiments. 


Variety. , 

Date 

harvested 

| Yield 
per acre. 



bus. 

lbs. 

Gamma 

Nov. 14 

13 

24 

Field Marshal . . 

ft 

18 

24 

Gluyas Early . . 

ft 

20 

20 

Petatz Surprise 

»» 

13 

20 

Rerraf ... . . 

M 

25 

0 

Budd’s Rust-resistant , 

ft 

20 

48 

Wiltunga Wonder ..., 

ft 

17 

8 

Allora Spring . j 

»t 

15 

32 


! ^ Remarks. 


! 

Dark grain, weighing 65 lbs. per bushel; 

; rather late. Being nearest to and 

f parallel with the road, it suffered a 
ittle from spat rows * 

Tall wheal, long head, small beard ; 

1 grain weighed 65 lbs. per bushel 
A very early wheat, goes 66 lbs. to the 
bushel; weak straw, goes down badly 
Early ; good grain, weighing 66 lbs per 
| bushel ; head miserably small 
A good, reliable wheat; stools well ; 
does not shake or go down, but is 
j very difficult to thrash ; grain 66 lbs. 
per bushel 

Very dark in grain, straw, and chaff; 
weight, 68 lbs. per bushel; does not 
shake or go down 

Very similar to Early Para; suffered 
, most from the dry weather ; weight, 
64J lbs. per bushel 

j Dark grain, 68 lbs. per bushel ; chaff 
| very dark; shakes and goes down 
I badly 


It will bo seen that there is a difference of over 11} bushels per acre in the 
yields of the best (Berraf) and the poorest (Potato Surprise) varieties. At 5/ 
per bushel this represents £2 17/6 per acre. Mr. Robinson states that the plots 
were well tested, as a severe storm of wind was experienced just prior to 
harvesting. Rerraf and Budd’s rust-resistant wheats he considers by far the 
best, of those tried. 

Minlaton— Mr Jas. McKknzik 


Sandy loam, fallowed in September, and twice cultivated afterwards. Seed 
sown on June 10, soil being in good condition, 11 in. of rain falling just before 
seeding commenced. Afterwards the season continued very dry, the rainfall 
up to November 20 being 8.33 in. 


Results of Experiments. 


Variety. 

Date 

harvested 

Yield 
per acre. 

Gluyas Early 

Nov. 29 

buB. lbs. 
20 16 

Allora Spring 

>» 

12 50 

Field Marshal 

Dec. 9 

13 29 

Gallant 

- 

»» 

12 25 

Phillis Marvel ... | 


13 14 

Marshall’s No. 3 

tt 

14 1 

Gamma ... ... 

1 

ft 

14 17 

1 


Remarks. 


Good grain, weak straw 
Small grain, very smutty 
Fair grain, slightly blighted 
Looked very well, but did not yield as 
much as expected 
Top of every head was blighted 
Good grain, but straw rather weak 
Good grain, stands up well; a good 
wheat 


Steinwedefl, yielding 17 bushels 12 lb., and Bktey (Dart’s Imperial) 16 bushels, 
were also tried. These two showed rust on the straw, but file grain was not 
affected. The other varieties were quite free of rust. The grain in all was 
more or less pinched owing to hot, drying winds. 
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Tiparra—Mr. W. H. Hawke. 

Wheat sown on May 24 on fallowed land, a clay loam. Owing to dry new 
wheats did not germinate well until June 15. Total rainfall from seeding 
to harvest, 8.67 In. 

Results of Experiments. 


Variety. 

Game into 
head on 

Yield 
per acre. 

Remarks. 




l»us. 

lbs 1 


Gamma 

Oct. 

24 

18 

52 

Straw, 2 ft. 6 in. high ; holds gram 
well ; a good milling wheat 

Marshall’s No. 3 

♦» 

24 

21 

10 

2 ft. 6 in. high; rather tough to thrash; 
holds grain w ell; good milling; stands 
up well 

Field Marshal 

>» 

15 

18 

30 

Weak straw, 2 ft. 9 in high ; shakes 

1 badly ; should be sown thickly 

Phillis Marvel 

" 

24 

21* 

26 

1 Straw, 2 ft. 9 in. high ; stands well and 
does not shake out ; good milling 
grain, and, though very chaffy, 
threshes fairly w r ell 

Budd’s Rust-resistant 

ft 

24 

20 

56 

Straw, 2 ft. 6 in. high ; stands up very 
well ; does not shake ; good milling, 
and threshes well ; grain rather small 

Gluyas Early 

1 J 


19 

48 

Very weak straw, 3 ft. high ; requires 

1 bushel of seed per acre ; good mill¬ 
ing, but very tough to thresh 

Wiltunga Wonder 

M 

8 

23 

2 

; Straw, 3 ft. high, and rather inclined to 
go down; good milling wheat; rather 
tough to thresh 

Smart’s Early 

l ^ 

11 

20 

8 

Straw, 3 ft. high; stands up splendidly, 
but grain shakes somewhat ; good- 
milling wheat 

Rerraf ... . 

” 

15 

20 

24 

Straw rather weak ; gram small, but 
good milling ; exceptionally tough to 

1 thresh 


Mr. Hawke states that Gluyas and I terra f are very tough to thresh, the 
latter especially so, causing considerable trouble with the spoutings. They 
will only thresh properly on a very hot day. The hot winds forced the later 
varieties into head too quickly, and the yields suffered accordingly. 

Murray Bridge —Mr. A. G. Kutzer. 

Soil a sandy loam, with stiff, red clay subsoil; fallowed early, but not cul¬ 
tivated again until ready to sow. A good tilth ’was secured, but there was 
very little moisture in the ground at seed time. The season from June 15 waa 
fairly good up to middle of September, but a succession of hot, dry winds 
followed, and did a lot of harm, especially to the later varieties. From seed 
time to harvesting (December 9) 7.39 In. of rain fell. 

Results of Experiments. 


V ariety. 

Season. 

Yield - 
; per acre. 

Remarks. 



bus. 

lbs. 


Baker’s Early 

Early 

15 

4 

Good grain ; light white straw 

Gluyas Early 

H 

! 17 

26 

Grain good ; straw, light pale yellow' 

Smart’s Early 


1 15 

18 

Good grain ; good purple straw 

Field Marshal 

It 

16 

40 

Good grain ; light white straw 

Gamma 

Medium 

! is 

16 

Good grain ; good purple straw 

Marshall’s No. 3 

»> 

1 13 

3 

Grain slightly pinched; good purple 



| 


straw 

Phillis Marvel • 

4t 

12 

6 

Grain badly pinched ; good dark purple 





straw 

Silver King ... 

it 

1 13 

26 

Good grain ; good pale purple Btraw 
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Mr. Kutzer states that there were no signs of rust on any of the wheats, 
and he is well pleased with the results. The four later wheats would have 
yielded better had they not suffered so. much from hot winds. 


Pine Forest—Mr. R. Barr, Jun 

Land partly sandy and part stony fiat; fallowed in July, 1901, harrowed 
twice, and cultivated three times. Tilth like an onion bed, but soil was dry, 
less than a quarter of an inch of rain being recorded in April. Seed sown 
on May 1. Season throughout was very dry, only 6.7 in. being recorded from 
May 1 to November 17, date of harvesting. The crops throughout the dis¬ 
trict were practically failures, the results from the plots being about the 
average of crops sown in May. No rust was visible in any of the crops. 

Results of Experiments. 



Yield 

Variety. 

i 

per acre. 


bus. lbs. 

Field Marshal 

1 53 

Budd’s Rust-resistant 

2 9 

Baker’s Early 

2 4 

Tetatz Surprise 

1 28 

Smart’s Early 

3 8 

Gluyas Early 

2 25 

Rerraf 

3 2 

Bartlett’s Crossbred .. 

2 49 


Remarks. 


Weak straw ; goes down before ripe 
Straw not strong enough 
Another “ weak-kneed ” variety 
Owing to small grain running freely through the 
drill this was sown thicker than the others 
The best wheat of the lot ; a good, stout straw ; 

stands up well, an4 does not shake out 
Too weak in straw ; goes down badly 
A good wheat, but hard to thresh 
Worth trying again, as it promises well 


It will be noticed that Mr. Barr condemns Binders mst-reslstant wheat as 
weak in the straw, whereas the others speak of it as standing up well and 
holding its grain. The poor growth in Mr. Barr’s instance is probably the 
cause. 


Aldinga— Mr. T. Pengilly. 

Light loam over limestone; fallowed in .Tune, 1901, and cultivated five times 
between ploughing and seeding. Seed sown on April 30, the soil being moist, 
arid a good tilth secured. A dry spell followed seeding, but the season 
generally was fairly favourable. Crop harvested during first week in 
December. 

Results of Experiments. 


Variety. 


Wiltunga Wonder 
Gluyas Early 
Gamma 

Marsh all’s No. 3 
Silver King ... 
Field Marshal 
Majestic 

Gallant 


Yield 
per acre. 


Remarks. 


bus. 

lbs 

11 

44 

17 

39 

17 

52 

14 

20 

14 

26 

14 

44 

17 

34 

14 

52 


Not strong enough in straw ; shells somewhat 
Tall weak straw ; shells, and goes down badly 
Very promising variety ; stands up well 

A promising variety for hay 

A very nice wheat; good, stout straw; should 
make a good hay wheat 
A promising variety 


Alongside these plots Mr. Pengilly had a considerable area of Hudson’s 
Purple Straw, which yielded 24 bushels per acre. Three of the best American 
strong-floured wheats, via., Scotch Fife, Power’s Fife, and Minnesota Bluestem 
were grown in smaM pints, but were complete failures, the straw being barely 
2 ft high and the yield poor. 
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Wallowa y—Mr. T. H. P. Tapscott. 

Mr. Tapscott reports that owing to # the severity of the drought and to the 
ravages of grasshoppers his experiments were a complete failure. 

Boothby —Mr. A A. Turnbull. 

Land a red loam, with day subsoil; fallowed August and September, 1001, 
then harrowed. Ploughed and harrowed again prior to seeding, which took 
place on .1 une 12, a fine ti>lth being secured. The soil was rather dry at seed¬ 
ing, though light showers fefll the following day. Rainfall from seeding to 
harvest, 10.3 in.; generally not of a soaking character. In this district the sea¬ 
son proved most disastrous, the yields being very inferior, though any fallowed 
land treated with manure yielded well. 

Results of Experiments. 


, r . . Date 

Variety. harvested 

Yield 
per acre. 

Phillis Marvel 

Dec. 6 

| bus. lbs. 
5 24 

Allora Spring ... 1 

Nov. 28 

! 8 44 

Gamma 

„ 28 

| 7 16 

Gluyas Early 

.. 21 

J 6 56 

Gallant ... .. | 

„ 28 

j 8 12 

Marshall’s No. 3 ...! 

„ 28 

j 10 20 

Smart’s Early 

„ 21 

S 14 52 

Baker’s Early 

„ 18 

j 8 50 


Remarks. • 


Medium variety ; no rust; fair average 
quality grain 

Early wheat; no rust; fair grain 

Medium wheat; no rust; fair quality 
grain 

Early wheat; no rust; extra good grain 

Medium wheat; no rust ; fair average 
gram 

Medium wheat; no rust; fair average 
grain 

Early wheat; few signs of rust ; very 
good grain 

The earliest of the varieties ; no rust; 
very good grain 


Wolseley —Mr. E Prescott 

Land sandy loam, with patches of red clay; fallowed late, and ploughed 
again before seed time. Heavy rains caused the soil to set hard, delaying 
seeding operations till end of June, when the soil was, if anything, too damp. 
Up to October rains were very light, and the crops suffered severely during 
August and September owing to insufficiency of moisture. But for the later 
rains the crops would probably have yielded less than 6 bushels per acre. Rain¬ 
fall from seeding to harvest, about 10 in. 

Result of Experiments. 


Variety. 

Yield per acre. 


bus. lbs. * 

Phillis Marvel 

13 12 

Silver King 

15 21 

Majestic ... 

13 17 

Marshall’s No. 3. 

11 2 

Gluyas Early 

13 21 

Gemma ... 

10 40 

Gallant ... 

9 42 


Hr. Prescott states that under the circumstances the yields can be con¬ 
sidered satisfactory. The seed was put In very late. No rust or smut was 
visible on the wheats, and all the grain was of full marketable value. 
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Origin and Characteristics of Varieties. 

Bartlett’s Crossbred.— This is a very early mst-resistant wheat; not so weak 
la the straw as some of our early wheats. It Is a selection made by one of our 
northern farmers, and sent to the Agricultural Bureau about 3890 for distrlbu* 
tiqp. ASX trace of the originator lias, however, been lost 
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Bmid's Rust-resistant.--’This wheat was selected by Mr. Rudd, of Telowie, 
about 1890, and was named and distributed by the Agricultural Bureau. Al¬ 
though not an early wheat it appears to do well in the uortliem areas, is rust- 
resistant, and worthy of extended cultivation. 

Rerraf.—This wheat, was sent out under the name oi “Kamif," and is one 
of Mr. W. Farror’8 crossbreds. Following the jieciiliar style popular some time 
hackMr.Farrer immortalized his name in this wheat by spelling it back war Us. 
This variety has generally yielded wel/l, is a good milling wheat and a proved 
resistor of rust. One drawback, however, is that it is exceptionally difficult to 
thresh. 

Field Marshal.—This is another of Mr. Farrer's selections. It yields well, 
but is rather weak in the straw, and has a tendency to shake out* 

Phillis's Marvel.—This is a selection made by a farmer of the same name 
living near Suowtown. It is a midseason wheat, apparently rust-resistant, 
stands up well, holds its grain, and yields well. It is a very promising wheat. 

Gamma.—'This wheat was raised by Mr. W. 11. Hawke, of near Arthur- 
tnn, in which district it has been grown on a fairly large scale. A midseason 
wheat, rust-resistant, strong straw, and holds the grain well. 

Gluyas Partly. A very early wheat, raised in Telowie district by Mr. Gluyas. 
It is rust-escaping and probably rust-resisting. A good milling wheat, yields 
well. but is very weak in the straw. 

Petatz Surprise.—A selection from Galtowie district, where it is highly 
spoken of as escaping injury from nisi. It is an early wheat, weak in the 
straw, grain small, but good. Appears to yield indifferently in most localities. 

Wiltunga Wonder.—A selection from a mixed crup grown by Mr. ,T. St. 
J. Mudge, of Pine Forest Bureau, about five years ago. This wheat was re¬ 
ported to have yielded well, and to have been free from rust in 1901. 

Baker's Karlv. - This wheat Is stated to have originated in the mid north. 
Tt was selected from a crop of Dutoit wheat by *Mr. G. Baker, sen. 
In 1897 Mr. J. MeCoTl. of Kingswood. re<*eived a few ounces of seed, and has 
grown it in considerable area since. He lias found it very hardy during the 
dry seasons, and it is reputed to be resistant of mst. 

Allora Spring.- This variety came to Australia from California. It was very 
strongly praised in the other States a few years ago. but ik not very promis¬ 
ing here. It is weak in the straw, the grain shells, and the yield is consider¬ 
ably less than several other varieties tried. 

Gallant.—A mid-sea,son rust-resistant wheat, raised by Mr. R. Marshall at 
Templars. Mr. Marshall speaks very highly of this wheat, but It has not done 
very wcH on our test plots. 

Marshall’s A T o. 8.—This is another of Mr. Marshall's selections. It is largely 
grown in South Australia as well as in Queensland, and is one of the best rust- 
resistant wheats grown to any considerable extent. It is not. however, suitable 
for the early districts. 

Smart's Early—A prolific wheat, good grain, stands up well, and is rust- 
escaping. Around ('aitowie and Yarcowie it is very highly spoken of. This 
variety, I believe, originated in Baroota district about seven years ago. 

Silver Kitig is another of Mr. Marshall’s wheats: a good yielder. stout straw, 
anil rust-resistant. A midseason wheat, that has not yielded so well as ex- 
peeted. It is not suitable for our earlier districts. 


EXPORT OF APPLES. 

The Manager of the Produce Export Depot desires to remind shippers of 
apples that a Holt Blue Funnel steamer will lie leaving Port Adelaide on 
March 4. Immediate application should be made for space by intending ship- 
jiers, ns at present our apple crop promises to Ik* a good one. Other steamers 
of the same line will leave about March 25 and April 15. As all space in the 
I*. & O. and Orient liners has already lieen taken up. it is imperative that in¬ 
tending shippers should make early application for space in the Blue Funnel 
boats. # 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 
Harvest Notes. 

By J. D. Towar, Professor of Agriculture 

The wheat harvest and all threshing were completed on December 23. 

The crop was disposed of as follows:— 

Field No. 4.—-All cut for hay. The 120 acres yielded about 165 tons. 

Field No. 7.—About 35 acres were ploughed under early In September, and 
sown to summer crops. The balance of the field was nearly all put into the 
.dlo: n small portion stacked as loose liay was fed to the cows in the pasture 
lot 

Field No. 16.—One-half was out for hay, and the other half cut with the 
binders and threshed. The part harvested as grain, 31| acres, was about an 
average of the field, and yielded 14 bushels 38 lb. per acre. 

Dahiitz Field.—Forty-three acres were ploughed under the last of Sep¬ 
tember, and is again being fallowed in the hope of getting dd of some of the 
poppy, with which it is badly infested. 

Ebsary’s A.—Forty-seven and a half acres, exclusive of borders, which were 
cut early for hay, were cut with the binders, hauled to the barn, weighed 
and threshed, thereby giving definite results of yields of hay and straw as 
well as the threshed grain. The yields below “as hay” are indicated by the 
gross weight of the crop or ripened grain, and, while not property weights of 
hay, they are relatively correct. 

FERTILISER TESTS, ROSEWORTHY COLLEGE, 1902. 

Variety of Wheat -Kino’s Early, Sown April 29 and 30. 


Ft*i tilisers, 2 cwt per acre. 

! 4) J» 1 

s 

iillfll 

Area. 

Seed 

Yields per acre. 

'< is 


per acre. 

As Hay. 

Grain. 

Straw. 


I 

Acres. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bus. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Wallaroo Superphosphate 

37*5 

10 

57 

2,173 

12 

47 

1,416 

,, Special Manure, No 

Adelaide Chemical Works— 

O! _ i 

i 

i 

5 

64 

2,330 

13 

33 

1,516 

Guano Super 

*28 1 

24 

60 

2,040 

12 

6 

1,214 

Wheat Manure 

— 

24 

64 

1,836 

11 

18 

1,160 

Superphosphate 

tie 

24 ! 

69 

1,836 1 

10 

49 

1,186 

Mineral Super 

39 

24 

65 

2,354 

14 

40 

1,474 

Super B. 

*28 ! 

24 

68 

2,272 

12 

50 

1,501 

1). & J. Fowler, Lion Super 

.., 43*3 ' 

1 

S 

2,410 

13 

43 

1,587 

No Manure 

i 

1 

72 

j 

1,330 

L 8 _ 

19 

831 


* And 3 per cent, citrate-soluble phosphate. 

+ Also contains 20 per cent, citrate-soluble phosphate and 2*5 per cent, nitrogen. 


The above yields, while showing a marked increase due to the effect of the 
phosphates and higher yields from the better manures, are still very unsatis¬ 
factory. In every case the increased yield has more than paid for the cost 
of fertilisers In the production of grain alone, while as*hay, considering the 
present price, the manures have increased the money value of the yield over 
the “no manure” plot by four times their cost. The results would be con¬ 
sidered a little more reliable had there been several “no manure” plots among 
those treated, and, Indeed, if all the plots had been sown in duplicate. Owing 
to the very light rainfall of the season (less than 12 in. for the year) there 
is every reason to assume that the above yields would have been relatively 
different had the rainfall been sufficient to produce a normal growth. 
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Test of Different Quantities of Manure per Acre. 

Adjacent to the ‘‘no manure*’ plot In the above experiment were three other 
plots receiving different quantities of manures, which the table following will 
fully explain:— 


Yields per acre. 

Treatment. ! j jLtm ' Seed per ._ 



area. 

t 

acre. 

Hay. 

1 Grain. 

Straw. 


Acres. 

lbs. 

lb*. 

! bu». 

lb*. 

, lbs. 

No manure 

i 

72 

1,330 

i » 

19 

: s3i 

1 cwt. super per acre 

.. * 2 

63 

1,655 

; 9 

0 

1,115 

It »» >i i» 

...» 2* 

78 

. 2,138 

! 10 

6 

; 1,530 

2 »« n 

...: 84 

63 

! 1,728 

1 10 

33 

1,094 


These results stand In the same order they djd in the report of one year 
ago, although the advantage from Increasing the application of manures is 
not so marked. Indeed, it barely paid foT the cost of material and expense of 
applying, and would not were wheat at the usual price. It might be safely 
noted, however, that to all appearances the plot receiving 2 cwt. was at a 
decided disadvantage owing to an inferior quality of soil in that portion of the 
field. The lighter growth of straw is evidence of poorer soil, but the addi¬ 
tional fertiliser told in the crop of grain. 


In the broadcast versus drilling test the broadcasting has again come out 
ahead, giving per acre 2,291 It>. hay, or 12 bushels 39 lb. grain and 1,531 lb. 
straw, as compared with 1,728 lb. hay. or 10 bushels 33 lb. grain and 1,094 lb. 
straw, from drilling. The broadcast plot came up more slowly and even, while 
the drilled plot was patchy, and never so promising. A similar experiment 
one year ago showed a victory of 3 bushels 21 lb. for broadcasting. 


Wheat Variety Tests. 


These tests were conducted in Fields Ebsary s B and C. All the seed was 
uniformity treated by the bluestone method for destroying smut, and in seed¬ 
ing the drill was set for the same quantity per acre for every variety. By 
actual weight, however, there was a marked variation in the quantities sown, 
as seen by the following table. The manure applied was 2 cwt. per acre of 
30-38 per cent superphosphate. The first six varieties in the table were grown 
on Field 0, a portion of which is of a more sandy nature than Field B, whera 
the remaining varieties were grown:— 


Variety. 


1. Early Purple Straw 

2 . College Selection 

3. California Purple 

4. Smart’s Pioneer 

5. Fan 

6 . Neumann’s ... 

7. Warwick ... 

S. Jerkin 

9. Gluyas 

10. Purple Straw 

11. Meaeah 

12. Majestic 

13. Marshall’s No. 3 * 

14. College Selection 

15. Leak’s Bust-proof 

16. Tuscan 

17. College Selection 
1$. Dart? Imperial 
19. Defiance 


25 59 

n 25 

27 11 

,, 25 

23 33 

„ 28 

23 0 

„ 24 

20 56 

24 

19 26 

„ 23 

26 9 

„ 23 

Not sown 
last year 

„ 23 

23 

„ 22 ! 

25 54 

June 24 

Not sown 
last year 

April 22 

21 49 

*>> 

,, -'■* 

25 54 

June 24 

24 39 

April 21 | 

24 41 

21 

»> | 


lb*. 

Acres. 

bn*. 

1 b*. 

78 

H 

S 

7 

64 

4 

11 

16 

49 

3i 

6 

48 

63 

5 

10 

S 

65 

5 

10 

59 

64 

7j 

9 

12 

68 

H 

5 

5S 

71 

6 

7 

44 

70 

6 

9 

S 

46 

6 

5 

11 

72 


6 

42 

75 

4 

5 

31 

65 

3J 

3 

24 

(?) 

st ; 

12 

3 

69 

** ! 

8 

8 

52 

2* 

4 

0 

(?) 

H 

12 

49 

52 

8 

8 

32 

55 

8 

7 

54 


Yieid per acre Date of 

last season, j Sowing. 


bns. lbs. 

21 35 April 24 

25 54 „ 25 

23 4 „ 25 


Seed per ' 
acre. 


Area. 


Yinbi* 
per acre. 
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Little comment is necessary on the above, as the figures speak for them¬ 
selves. College Selection (No. 2).while giving the best yield in Field C, had 
some advantage over Smart's Pioneer, Fan, and Neumann, because over one 
acre of its poorest portion was cut for hay. 

The C(>lleg<*Selection on plots* 14 and 17 was sown on portions of the Marshalls 
Xo. 5 and Tuscan plots, which, after two months of growth, gave no promise 
of success, were scarified up, and sown with the College wheat The result, 
while proving the wisdom of the move, was further evidence of the opinion 
that for the seasou the early sowing was not advisable. The yield of King’s 
wheat in Xo. 16 of nearly 15 bushels per acre from seeding made May 15 indi¬ 
cates that a little more delay in the seeding would have probably given better 
results. 

The tiluyas. with a yield of !> bushels 8 tt>., sown between Jerldn with 7 
bushels 44 It)., and Purple gtraw 5 bushels 11 It)., together with the fact that it 
gave the highest yield of any in the field except the very late seeding, stands 
well to the front as a favourite xariety; and yet it gave the lowest yield of 
any in the former year’s trial. 

There was absolutely no smut ami scarcely a trace of rust in any of the 
varieties. Of the above the College win be able to sell for seed a few 
bushels of the following varieties:-*-King’s Early, OoMege Selection, Neu¬ 
mann’s, Dart’s Imperial, Defiance, Fan, Smart’s Pioneer, Jerkin, Gluyas, Early 
Purple Straw. Purple Straw. California Purple. Warwick, and Leak’s Itust 
Proof. 

Comment by Professor Perkins. 

As in the first year of his introduction to South Australian conditions Pro¬ 
fessor To war has had to report on a harvest considerably below the College 
normal records, I feel it incumbent upon me, as originally responsible for 
the crops, to supplement his statement with a few explanatory notea. Had 
returns been up to my hopes, or equal to the interest I bad taken in the 
work that had temporarily devolved upon me, 1 should not have shunned 
what credit could have been deflected in my direction; but neither the fact 
that events proved me over-sanguine, nor that not even average results can 
be shown against the 'magnificent crops secured by others, ehould cause me 
to refuse any reasonable amount of blame that might justly be set to my 
account. Alter all. success is the touchstone by which man must be judged; 
and failure, however ill-deserved, cannot by any possible means be juggled 
into even seeming success. My remarks must not, therefore, be looked upon 
in the light of excuses, but as ;m honest attempt to reach at the causes 
underlying a regrettable failure. 

Our dear old friend the* weather must boar a considerable portion of the 
blanve. or. perhaps, more justly, those who would not understand that the 
d) ought had not broken up in 11)02. If there is one feature mo it 1 than 
another that dominates the characteristics of the. past season I think it may 
be described as its extreme patchiness, and I am forced to believe that within 
the good rainfall area we occupied during the past season one of the driest 
patches of all. No doubt it is within the minds of all with what jubilation 
after an exceptionally dry summer was received the heavy fall of rain late 
in March, 11)02. On the 25th of that month we were favoured, or, as events 
proved, cursed with 1.46 in. of rain. The rain was general throughout the 
country, and the Press did not hesitate to announce that at last the great 
drought had broken up, and to speculate on the magnificent prospects of the 
season. Unfortunately for me my optimism was not a whit behind theirs. 
Following on Professor Ix>wrie’s parting advice I had ploughed up some 80 
acres of land, which were destined to receive an oat crop. In the same field 
the same practice had been followed two years previous by magnificent 
resulrx. and 1 saw mo reason to doubt equal success. Alas! for the beat 
plans of mice and men: this is Field No, 7, referred to by Professor Towar 
as being ploughed up afresh and put under summer crops. It was a complete 
failure, and ns sure a tribute to the value of fallowing in this district as could 
well be desired. 

That March min was the last we were vouchsafed until June 2, when we 
4iad to be content with a quarter of an inch. Nevertheless, I could not 
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well tell what was ahead, or else I should probably have followed Professor 
Towar’s advice, and delayed the seeding. # 1 had, however, two ideas well in 
my mind. First, that in spite of appearances we had done with the drought; 
second, that in this district, at least, in nine years out of ten early sowing 
was best policy. Perhaps, too, a forgotten reminiscence of my earlier Afric an 
training obtruded itself on my all-unconscious mind, whereby the wisdom of 
such a policy was strongly upheld. In brief, seeding operations started 
with the oats on April 15, the ground still being sufficiently moist to bring 
about shortly afterwards partial patchy germination. On the 21st the later 
wheats, such as Defiance. Dart’s Imperial, <K zi\ were taken in hand. By the 
;»Oth the whole of the tields known as Ebsary’s were under wheat, eoinpris¬ 
ing our manure and varieties tests, usually the main feature of the College 
work. We could congratulate ourselves on not being interrupted during seed¬ 
ing operations, as April was practically a rainless month, only 0.06 falling 
to our lot on the 27th. As these were essentially wheat plots I was parti¬ 
cularly anxious that they should lie clean and free from bunt. Professor 
Lowrie’s previous experience had already shown that hot water pickling, 
although entirely satisfactory in wet weather and wet land, was if anything 
detrimental to dry seeding. I determined, therefore, that the whole of the 
seed should Ik* pickled with Milestone. Mistake No. 2. The field was still 
sufficiently moist to induce partial germination, and I had the mortification 
of seeing neighbours’ fields sown at the same time, but not pickled, green 
with the rising corn, whilst ours hung fire under the balefully retarding 
action of the bluestoue. In the meanwhile the ground was drying rapidly, 
and no rain came to replace the lost moisture. Much of the grain malted, 
whilst what escajMKl lay »nugly eiisconseod beueatli the soil ready to come up 
with the poppies! 

A rainless April was succeeded by a dry May, under a quarter of an inch 
falling in the whole month, scattered over six different days. Such rains 
made practically no difference to the soil, which continued to dry up apace, 
whilst the wheat obstinately refused to show up above ground except in a 
few scattered patches. We were now seeding in perfectly dry land, in which 
the wheat could take no harm; aud effectively these late-sown fields proved 
our only partial success, which, however, was poor compensation for the 
loss of our special plots. 

Unfortunately I have not yet completed the list of last year’s failures. 
The field known as Dahlitz was fallowed on the advice of Professor Lowrie 
early in October after an opportune fall of rain. Except the March fall 
this field received subsequently no rain, and the complete failure of the 
crop stands as another testimony, if any Were required, to the error of late 
fallowing. 

There is no doubt, however, that in spite of defective germination the crops 
would not have been the failures they undoubtedly were had the ground been 
clean. As it is, much to my surprise. the fields were early red with poppies. 
Professor Lowrie’s special enemies, as he used to call them. Had weather 
conditions permitted the wheat to get away there is no doubt that it would 
luive taken little harm from commensalism with these weeds. For the 
punishment of my sins they germinated simultaneously, and in most case# 
the latter prevailed. 1 cannot lay it to my conscience that the fallow# were 
badly worked; they were kept well tilled throughout the preceding season; 
in fact, I had no reason to believe that this special portion of the farm was 

hotbed of poppies. 1 am convinced that In such cases a horse hoe with 10 
or 21 fines suitably adjusted would save the crop at very suinffl rost, and 
had I continued in charge I should probably have attempted the experiment. 
As it is, I handed over the reins of management on May 20. 

There is another reason that may tend to account for much of the faulty 
germination—a reason of which I was not at the time aware, although it may 
he thought that I should have been. I had many occupations at the time, and 
beyond visiting the fields from time to time 1 could not possibly *1 per vise 
seeding operations. It came to me, therefore, as a matter of considerable 
surprise when hunting for malted grain to find that the seed had frequently 
been buried 4 to 5 in. deep! That was the last straw or the last liuk in a 
season woven with unfortunate occurrences. 
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I am sure we all wish Professor To war greater success and more luck than 
have faiUeu to my lot witli the crops that he may he culled upon to sow during 
coming years. 


Experimental Vineyard 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 


The prospects of a good vintage were greatly improved during December 
owing to the general heavy rains which fell over al’l districts. ITp to the 
end of November only 9.37 in. of raiu had been recorded; but in the following 
month an extra 2.32 in. fell. This brought the yearly total up to 11.09 in., or 
nearly half an inch below any year since the College was started. 

The vines had begun to go Ixackward, the fruit was very small, and the 
whole appearance of the vineyards indicated a great want of moisture in the 
soil. Fortunately, however, the weather, on the whole, had iieen compara¬ 
tively cool, otherwise the condition of the crop would have been decidedly 
worst*. The late rains have now practically assured a good vintage, and, in 
fact, with the cool weather experienced during January, there is a possibi¬ 
lity of the fruit being too watery. The ripening of the grapes 3s very slow 
and irregular. 

Zante currants, which set a very fair crop owing to the ring-barking, are 
now almost ready for drying, and this operation will be undertaken as soon 
as possiMe. The ring-barking of Cape currants had a very beneficial effect, 
and, though not doing so well as with the Zante, some very nice compact 
bunches have been obtained. 


One result of the heavy rains was to start a line crop of weeds of all descrip¬ 
tions going. Chief among these were wild melons, which are a great nuisance 
when cultivating, should they be allowed to assume any great size. A few 
days’ scarifying in warm weather soon demolished these, making so many less 
to grow next year. 

Some time ago I mentioned having tried to revive apricot tm . which were 
yedlow, and apparently dying, with ferrous sulphate in solution. The ex¬ 
periment lias not been successful, owing to oue of two reasons. Either that 
it is not effective, or else the trees did not receive enough water. Owing to 
shortage of water, we were not able to give the trees a good soaking, and this 
may account somewhat for the failure of the test. The experiment will be 
continued next year under more favourable conditions. 

Owing to the dry season, the crop of fruit at the College was very poor. 
Some very fine apricots w r ere gathered from grafts on almond stocks, but the 
bulk was small and poorly flavoured. Birds are proving a great nuisance 
again this season, the starlings especially being present in large numbers. They 
attack the grapes as soon as the fruit begins to colour, and devour a large 
amount in a day. 

The following is a table of rainfall for 1902:-- 


No. of days on which 
rain fell. 


January. 6 

February. 2 

March. 1 

April... 1 

May.!... 6 

June.12 

July. 6 

August. 6 

September. 8 

October. 9 

November. 4 

l>ecember .. ... 5 


Total for 
month. 
.40 iu. 
.44 
1.46 
.06 
.22 
2.52 
1.03 
.80 
.92 
1.20 
. 2 * 
2.32 


Total 


11.05 
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RINGBARKING OF VINES: AN ANSWER TO 
MR. W. C. GRASBY. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

My recent coninu‘otR on Mr. W. C. Grasby’s opinions on ringbarking appear 
ro have raised a regular storm in “Garden and Field” teacups. The cod'Un 
moth nuinlier has now been followed up by a special Perkins number. I 
almost hesitate to refer to the subject again, and were it not that in a series 
of headings of more than questionable taste Mr. Grasby has taken upon him¬ 
self tin* double rede of defendant and Judge I should have been content to let 
the matter rest, I shall in any case endeavour to be move concise than my 
voluminous critic. 

First, let me point out that he passes over in silence what had principally 
led me to comment on his opinions, viz., the probable effect of ringbarking 
on grapes possessed of seeds. Perhaps lie adopts my experiments as conclu¬ 
sive. and recognises that there is not necessarily any connection betwixt ring¬ 
barking and his theory of 11011 -fertilization? 

Let us now examine this question of non-fertilization as exemplified in the 
currant vine. 1 cannot perceive that Mr. Grasby’s answer helps to elucidate 
the question one whit. We are not even informed of the results of his experi¬ 
ment with the single bunch. My own position in the matter was clear enough. 
I expressly stated that 1 did not look ui>on Mr. Grasby’s views on the matter 
as altogether untenable; but that 1 could not accept them unless corroborated 
by something more definite than the results of the emasculation of a single 
bunch. Mr. Grasby’s dissertation on the origin and perpetuation of cultivated 
plants is interesting, no doubt but beside the mark here. What is wanted 
is definite experimental proof, which can be confirmed by others. In this 
connectori Mr. Grasby makes much of a statement of mine to the effect that 
1 knew of no case of parthenogenesis in the vegetable kingdom, and from the 
space he devotes to the discussion of this question one would almost feel 
inclined to think that he looks upon analogy as a good substitute for experi¬ 
mental proof. It is certainly unfortunate that I should not have recollected 
some of the fairly well-established cases of parthenogenesis amongst the 
Cryptognmin. As for those amongst the Phanerogamia, quoted by Mr, Grasby, 
they appear to be exclusively based upon inference, which is hardly satisfac¬ 
tory evidence. My error of statement does not, however, serve to establish 
Mr. Grasby’s case, whatever he may think; nor does it necessarily invalidate, 
as he would imply, my criticism of his Views. He quite misunderstands the 
meaning of the word evidence, when he states that I adduced the absence of 
parthenogenesis in the vegetable kingdom as evidence against his views. As 
evidence, its presence nr absence goes for nothing; experimental proof alone 
can constitute evidence. 

Mr. Grasby appears to query my statement as to the abortion of the seeds 
of the currant; if by this he should mean that the ovules never develop, he 
must abandon the parthenogenesis analogy, for without development of ovules 
we can have no parthenogenesis, but a simple phenomenon of abnormal 
growth. In brief, the question rests very much in the same position as I left 
It, ami "until better informed and convinced by a series of well-conducted ex¬ 
periments I must continue to believe that, unilike a leaf or bud, the ovary of 
the Zante currant flower will not develop until the ovules have felt the influ¬ 
ence of the pollen.” 

\Vouextfeuiue to* the cause of the efficacy of ringbarking. Mfc. Grasby, {following 
the opinion that came into vogue when Harvey first discovered the circulation 
of blond in animals, l>elieves that the removal of a ring of bark (I use the 
term in its popular sense) shutR off the roots from the elaborated plant food, 
which accumulates above the incision, and becomes responsible for all the 
good effects of ringing. I hold, and continue to hold, Mr. Grasby’s numerous 
quotations notwithstanding,. that ringbarking is a severe surgical operation, 
which checks the growth of vigorous plants, forcing them, as is ever the case 
in the vegetable kingdom, from wood and leaf growth to fruit production, 
Mr. Gmsby has quoted numerous extracts from authorities of varying weight, 
supporting as he supposes his views on the matter. Let me first point out 
that be*‘Ruse some authors of ■standing believe In the existence under nor- 
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mail conditions of a special set of cells for the distribution of the elaborated 
material, it does not follow that they would necessarily endorse his old- 
fashioned view of the action of ringbarking. From Mr. G rushy's quotations 
of Kernel 1 and FampbelJ, we must agree that they at least are in accord with 
him. hut there is one weak point in their evidence which tends to show that 
with them anticijwition must have been father to tlie thought. Both appa¬ 
rently state that ringharking, in consequence of the accumulation of elaborated 
material above the incision, is responsible not only for an improvement in 
the fruit hut for more luxuriant growth. Now this is so notoriously incorrect 
that Mr. Granby would have strengthened liis case had la* .judiciously excised 
it from the quotation. In fact, this is the weak ]K>int of the whole theory; if 
so much food is stored up above the incision, why is growth generally weak¬ 
ened instead of improved? And why do vigorous water shoots not uncom¬ 
monly grow l>elow the incision? Further, in accordance with general experi¬ 
ence. the presence of an excess of food should serve to further accentuate the 
had setting of the fruit, and not improve it. as we know to he the ease. 

Why the did heresy of the descending sap should, in some form or other, con¬ 
stantly reappear in textbooks is easily accounted for. Tts would-lie analogy 
with the circulation of blood so much simplifies matters for the popular 
instructor that it must die a hard death. In his last quotation from Reynolds 
Green. Mr. Granby appears to have got some inkling of the matter. He 
protests that he knew enough of ceUl structure not to sup]x>se that there was 
a “continuous stream of sap flowing like water in a pipe." I did not oven men¬ 
tally do him that Injustice, but the old votaries of the descending sap theory 
knew as much about, cell structure as Mr. lira shy. I am very much afraid 
that Mr. Grasby misses the point, though perhaps he is as much at home in 
physics as he is in vegetable physiology. There is evidently an upward flow of 
liquid to make good losses by evaporation through the leaves; this is the ascend¬ 
ing sap. But why should there be a descending flow, when it is a condition of 
their very existence mat tissues below should constantly l>e gorged with mois¬ 
ture? There is no void to he filled, and consequently no descending sap. 
Certainly in the course of time materials elaborated in the leaves must reach 
the roots, but it has long lteeu recognised that such transference can only take 
place by osmosis, through the cell walls and from cell to cell, and. wherever 
conditions favour precipitation, part of tin* materials are retained in an in¬ 
soluble state by the cells. The elalvorated material is therefore attracted from 
ceill to cell, and if, as appears to lie maintained by some of Mr. Granby's 
authorities, it is transmitted from tlu» fast in a lateral and inward direc¬ 
tion, the very laws of osmosis by which this end is achieved would compel 
the cells that receive it to transmit, it in a downward direction to cells below. 
It cannot, therefore, be maintained that the elaborated material is transmitted 
in a downward direction exclusively through tin* bast: nor even in greatest pro¬ 
portion through this channel, as other tissues offer a far more extended surface 
for osmotic transmission. Severance of the bast in ringlwrkiug cannot, there¬ 
fore, confine the elaborated material above the incision, as Mr. Grasby main¬ 
tains. Xor can it cause injury to the root system to any greater extent than to 
any other portion of the plant. 

The swelling on the upper section is easily explained. Wherever a wound 
occurs there is a flow of nutritive elements to repair the damage done. This 
natural pixwess is utilized in grafting, when the healing tissues of two 
plants meet and unite. All plants show a tendency to produce callus more 
abundantly on a section looking towards the plant, than cue looking from 
it. Let me Illustrate my meaning by an example not connected with ringing. 
If a cutting is left buried in sand in a horizontal position, it will give rise to 
callus or healing tissue only on the lower surface. This accounts for the 
greater swelling above than below in trees that are ringed. The healing tissue 
works downwards. 

It is with regret that 1 notice that Mr. Grasby 1ms not been aide to refrain 
from personalities. To accuse me of lack of knowledge and want of thorough¬ 
ness in no wise improves his case, unless lie wishes to draw attention to his 
own superior qualifications; and wlmt has my lucrative position to do with 
rirgbarking? Were one to judge from the triumphant ring of ids headings 
alone one would have thought that his case was too strong to render necessary 
any abuse of the plaintiff’s attorney. 
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A VISIT TO VICTORIA. 

Papir head by Professor Perkins before the 8, A. Vixeokoweks* Association. 

Id furtherance or your request to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, I visited 
the principal vine centres of Victoria early in December last, with a view to 
collecting information having reference to the phylloxera and the vine in- 
mistr.v a-s a whole. 1 have now pleasure in submitting to you the results of 
such observations as I was able to make. 

I ]>ro]M>Kc prefacing my remarks with a brief historical retrospect of the 
•phylloxera question in Victoria. The insect was first disco\erecl in the Gee¬ 
long district towards 1N77; its power for evil was well known at the time, and 
the Victorian Government made some attempt to stamp it out, both New 
South Wales and South Australia, as interested parties, contributing towards 
the cost of the undertaking. Little at the time, however, appears to have 
been known of the life history of the pest, and still less of the most effective 
methods of treatment with which the difficulties of other countries have 
since made ns familiar; in brief, notwithstanding the opinion that obtained 
at the time—mi opinion founded on defective observation—this attempted 
extermination of the i>est resulted in failure, and it is certainly to Geelong 
es a centre of origin that the later contamination of other Victorian vine 
districts must 1 h» traced back. 

In Victoria, as in South Australia, the various vine districts are separated 
one from the other by wide stretches of country under timber, grass, or 
cereals, and in consequence the early spread of the disease was necessarily 
slow: it is ]M>8sible, too, that the assumed success of the Geelong operations 
had lulled growers into a state of false security, from which serious losses 
alone could* possibly awaken them. At all events little or nothing was heard 
about the pest until 1H03. when a new centre of infection was discovered at 
Bendigo. At tiiis stage one might have expected that advantage would have 
been taken of the experience of other countries, and that no precaution would 
have been spared to restrict the new area of infection. Unfortunately, this 
Is very far from having been the case, and whilst we cannot deny a liberal 
cxjMMiilihire of the public funds we have again to chronicle the same slipshod, 
ineffective methods of treatment, tin* same negleet of the most elementary 
principles that the slightest regard for the interests of clean districts should 
ha ve suggested. 

A well-known nursery, contiguous with infested vineyards, if not actually 
infested itself, was allowed, without let or hindrance, to distribute plants, 
including vines, throughout the length and breadth of the State. On return 
from a visit to Victoria in lHbT», and in a re,i»ort to the then Minister of 
Agriculture iSir J. A. Uockburn). 1 commented strongly on the apparent 
laxitv of the Vieiorian authoriiics # as a source of danger to this State. Dr. 
Uockbuni, however, refused to give publicity to the report, as he objected to 
rn\ criticisms of tie actions of a neighbouring State. I have it. however, on the 
authority of Messrs. Dubois & Wyatt, that the Infection of Victorian district* 
subsequent to 18W3 enu be distinctly traced hack to plants distributed from the 
Bendigo nursery in question. Chronologically, the discoveries of these later 
Infection* may be arranged as follows: - Fleathcote. 18pr>; Too lam ba and Ard- 
mona, IMPS; Kutliergleo. 18$M>: and Tabilk. 1t>00. At the present time only 
throe districts are described as free from the pest, vis.:—Great Western, Lily- 
dale. and Mil dura. 

In 1SPP it w as generally felt that the phylloxera was getting out of hand in 
Victoria, and at tlu» suggestion of New South Wales an interstate Conference 
was held In Melbourne, to consider the position of- affairs. The majority of 
the memlHTM of the Conference took the view that the disease had got beyond 
control, and recommended in consequence the introduction of American vines 
and the building up of new. vineyards on phylloxera resistant roots. For 
reasons that it is unnecessary to enumerate here 1 felt compelled to oppose 
this resolution, which, however, was duly passed, and subsequently acted 
upon by the Victorian Government. During my late visit to Victoria I was 
particularly anxious to ascertain what bad been done during the last three 
years, and to what extent our interests w*ere likely to be menaced in the 
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iuture. 1 lmve gratefully to acknowledge that every facility was afforded me 
by the Victorian Department of Agriculture; and my special acknowledgments 
are due to Messrs. Dubois & Wyatt for their unfailing courtesy, and their 
willingness to help me in every direction. 

llutlierglen, one of the most important vine centres in the Commonwealth, 
wa* tlic district which I first had the opportunity of visiting. Here. npj>a- 
reiitly, the spread of the phylloxera has been slow, though sufficiently appre¬ 
ciable. originally, in 1889, two centres of infection had been definitely recog¬ 
nised: ar the present day the district can boast of 12 infested vineyards. At 
ttut leu-glen, as yet, there lias been no replanting on American vines, the only 
grafted \ ine* to be found within the district being those at the Vlticultural 
Station, nt which Mr. Dubois is the director. The growth of the vines in 
general appeared to me poor, and the yield far from promising. The rains 
that lime fallen since my visit will probably tend to improve matters. It 
was quite evident, however, that tillage had been neglected throughout the 
district—a very questionable policy in a year of drought. 

The attempted establishment of a sp »eial School of Viticulture having failed, 
the Victorian (lovernment decided to transform the existing premises and land 
into a Viticultural Station The movement w*as no doubt a wine one, and It 
is a matter of regret that it was not continued to a logical end. Unfortu¬ 
nately. the range of its operations has been restricted to extremely narrow 
Hinds; at present, apparently, it is little beyond a nursery for American vines. 
It seems almost inconceivable that, after vines had been planted, a cellar 
erected and equipped, the Director should not have l*?en allowed, let alone 
encouraged, to carry on experimental work in connection with vines and wines 
which would have been of advantage to the industry as a whole. As a 
matter of fact, the cellar was empty at the time of my visit, every drop of 
wine having been disposed of in spite of Mr. Dubois’ protestations; and the 
question of renting the college vineyard in the future hod even beeu raised. 

Mr. Dulwjis is to be congratulated oil his work in connection with American 
vines: it can hardly be ascribed to him as a fault that greater advantage 
does not as yet appear to have been taken of it by growers of the State. He 
has chared the ground and done much pioneering work, on which Victorian 
vineyards of the future will And firm foundation. Centuries of cultivation 
have endowed the numerous varieties of Vitis vinifera with the power Of 
adapting themselves to the most extreme variations of climate and soil, and 
the more discriminating tastes of the American species have proved in the 
past sore stumbling blocks in the way of the uninitiated European growers. It 
might, perhajus, lie argued that notv that the results of well-nigh 30 years’ 
accumulated experience have made the European grower better acquainted 
witli American vines, the path of the Australian grower will lie comparatively 
easy. Our conditions, however, can hardly ta* described as identical; nor 
can we accept European results without putting them to the test of definite 
experiment. In this connection the work achieved by Mr. Dubois at Kuther- 
glen is full of interest. With him the varieties and hybrids of Vitis rupestris 
have undoubtedly pro\ ed most successful; amongst them he quotes Couderc s 
ropostris x lipuria hybrid No. 33(H). rupestris du Lot, rupestris Martin, and 
rupestris (Janzin. On the other hand, the riparioe have generally given les- 
satisfaction. Neither the soil, nor the situation, of the station appeared to 
me particularly good, reminding me forcibly of some of our poorer stringy 
bark land; the climate is generally l>pth dry and hot, and, without wishing 
to infer that sufficient time has as yet elapsed to definitely settle the question. 
It is a matter of congratulation to note that hitherto Mr. Dubois’s results have 
beeu mure or less in accord with general French experience. Should the 
bxjrerleiioe of the next few years serve to confirm them, and should analogous 
ones Iw registered in different soils and conditions, we shall be spared a lengthy 
period of painfully halting experiments. 

The routed and grafted vines that are distributed over the different parts 
of the Slate are all reared at the station nursery. During the present season 
Mr. Dubois planted out 62.0(H) grafted cuttings, and, in spite of the dryness 
of the season and the absence of means of irrigation, there appeared to be 
fully no per cent, of successfully grown plants. The cuttings are bench 
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grafted by hand as ordinary whip and tongue grafts, or else by the aid of 
a special piece of mechanism as “greffe a onglet” or “aglet graft.” The stock 
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Fig. m 



Aglet Graft 

is cut as a double sloping wedge with apex in the centre; it is subsequently 
split vertically along the median line. The scion is cut close below a bud to 
a long narrow tongue, supported on either side by two projecting flap> The 
tongue of the scion is fitted into the vertical slit of the stock, whilst the 
sloping flaps cover the sides of the wedge. Mr. Dubois, who lia^ tested 
several well-advertised grafting machines, states that tills one ah me has 
given him entire satisfaction, even when placed in the hands of (comparatively 
inexperienced workmen. By its means three men averaged 2,000 grafts daily, 
whilst three of the most experienced Hands did not succeed in putting together 
more than 1,000 whip and tongue grafts in the same time. From the work¬ 
shops the grafts, that are solidly bound together with rapliia fibre, are taken 
to the callusing boxes, in which union Wtw ixt stock and scion is effected 
before planting in the nursery. Organic mulch appears difficult to secure at 
Riitherglen, and Mr. Dubois appears to have found a \ery good substitute for 
It in a layer of 3 or 4 in. of river sand. It is a pleasure to be able t<> testify 
to the very efficient maimer in which the American vines appear to be handled 
at this institution, and 1 can but reiterate my regret that Mr. Dubois should 
latterly have found hts energies restricted to this one line* of experimental 
work. 

Whilst lu the district I took the opportunity of tasting the export wmos 
of the principal cellars. The impression left on me is that, notwithstanding 
the expressed opinion of interred persons, our average export wines are both 
fuller and richer in colour; in alcoholic strength they appear to me about 
equal, whilst the Uuthorglen wines show a greater tendency towards sweet¬ 
ness than our own. Whilst in the cellars it was a matter of surprise to me 
to note that practically nowhere is provision made for drawing off the new 
wines from the bottom of the vats by means of an opening of some kind; in* 
all cases the new wine appears to be pumped up from al»ove. 

From Uutlierglen, accompanied by Mr. Wyatt, T proceeded to Chateau- 
Tabilk. Here Mr. Burney, the manager, was good enough to show me over 
the vineyard and cellars. This vineyard consisted originally of .‘120 acres; 
the phylloxera appears to have been first discovered there in 1900, although 
it is probable that It had been there unbeknown .some years previously. Since 
that time 25 acres have been uprooted, and another 40 acres are practically 
useless. It has been stated that the phylloxera had made but little progress 
on this estate; in the opinion of Messrs. Burney and Wyatt this is very far 
from having been the case. In fact, the yield of the vines is already on the 
down grade, which is a sure indication of an approaching end. The yield in 
1900 amounted to 70.000 gallons, in 1901 to 75,000 gallons, and in 1902 to 
65,000 gallons; whilst the yield for 11)03 was estimated at 57,000 gallons at 
the time of my visit, providing a sufficient amount of rain should fall before 
vintage time. It Is estimated here, that when situated in heavy land, vines 
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practically succumb after the third year of attack; in the rich alluvial sands 
they appear able to resist the attacks of the phylloxera for a considerable 
time. The wines I tasted here were of good style and well finished, but in 
(•very respect thinner than our average export wines. 

^Whilst in the Goulburn Valley l took the opportunity of visiting the mag¬ 
nificent irrigation works established by the Victorian Government. I could 
not but help thinking that so long as we wen* not utilizing in a similar 
manner every running stream of which we are possessed, so long could the 
reproach be thrown at us that we were neglecting our opixirtunities and not 
making the most of our great natural advantages. There are many Ard- 
monas, veritable oases in barren wastes, that a letter utilization of the Mur¬ 
ray waters could call to life in our midst. 

Here the growers of table grains have not escaped the phylloxera scourge; 
it was pleasant to note au attempt at reconstruction on American vines. In 
this case the American cuttings were planted out ungrafted in situ; an attempt 
had been made at grafting them in the vineyard during tlie present season. 
Probably not more than 25 per cent, of the grafts laid succeeded, and I am 
only able to record one acre of grafted vines at Ardmona. One grower had 
been exceptionally successful with winter flooding; his vineyard had been 
kept for six weeks under a constant layer of water 0 in. in depth. In the 
oplniou of both Mr. Wyatt and the owner there was a great improvement in 
growtii. and only where the water had failed to reach, owing to unevenness 
of the soil, were we able to discover any live phylloxera. Unfortunately, the 
increased vigour of growth had been accompanied by a bad setting of fruit 

From Ardmona I proceeded to Mooroopna. where I had the pleasure of 
meeting Dr. Florence (Chairman of the Co-operative Wine Company). The 
export wines produced here did not appear to me equal to our own. The 
cellars of the Company, although generally well conducted, somewhat sur¬ 
prised me in some details of arrangement. These cellars are of modern date, and 
I anticipated the adoption of practices lending to a minimum of labour. This 
can hardly be the case in a cellar In which the bulk of the wine appears to be 
stored in hogsheads. I was surprised to learn that these casks, once tilled, 
are not touched until racked again. True, the (-asks are tilted on one side, so 
that the bunghole is not in contact with the* ullage space, but it is idle to 
suppose that under our warm climatic conditions such a practice will deter 
germs of acetic acid from growing on the exposed surface. A long, rectangu¬ 
lar tank, without any protecting cover, was pointed out to me as the blending 
tank; surely It hardly fulfils the conditions essential to such a vessel. 

At Mooroopna is established a Government Experimental Nursery for 
American vines. Here it was evidently proposed to endeavour to discover 
tin* varieties best adapted to tills and similar districts. I say “was/’ be¬ 
cause such a project can hardly lie seriously entertained at the present 
moment, as. in pursuance of a policy of general retrenchment, the nursery 
appears to have been completely abandoned, and alone an imposing sign¬ 
board testifies to original good intentions. When the extreme capriciousness 
of American vines in their adaptation to soil and climate is borne in migd, 
it will lie recognised that such experimental plots, instead of being curtailed 
and neglected, cannot lx* over-multiplied. Probably there would be no 
difficulty in secu* ing from private owners in different parts of the 
State small plots of land, on which, in return for certain privileges, such 
experimental work could be conducted at a minimum of cost to the depart¬ 
ment. 

The time at my disposal did not admit of visits to other vinegrowing dis* 
tricts. I had, however, ample opportunities of meeting those interested in 
the business, and I propose dosing a somewhat long paper with a few remarks 
on tlie general state of affairs. 

From our point of view, so far as the phylloxera is concerned, there is. per¬ 
haps, nothing new to note, beyond again recording a fact that cannot bo too 
frequently adverted to—viz., that it behoves us to watch our holders with 
extreme (‘are. Victorian vineyards are still officially inspected from time to 
time; but when a new centre of infection is discovered, beyond noting the 
fact and advising the grower as to the best course to pursue, nothing is done. 
In ten years’ time jurobably not a vineyard will lx* free from the disease, and It 
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must not be forgotten that tin* danger to our vineyards Inereases with every 
extension of the disease. 

My general impression of the situation at the present moment is that vine- 
growing as an industry is in Vietoria not only at a standstill, but inclined to 
lose ground. Every season is the witness of new aeres thrown out of cultha- 
tion, and ImtHittle as yet npiM*ars to have lieen done to replace them. So far as I 
could ascertain, there are not more than .‘11 acres under grafted plants in the 
whole State—about 15 aeres in their fourth leaf at Bendigo, about 15 at 
Tabi'lk in their second leaf, and about one acre at Ardmona in tlieir first leaf. 
Nor does it seem probable that replanting on American stock is likely to take 
a more active turn in the near future. The position is one of considerable 
difficulty, which we cannot altogether view without concern. I heaiil it aver¬ 
red on all sides that, even under present circumstances, the prices paid by 
London buyers left tootlow a margin of profit to encourage those* who had lost 
their vineyards to embark on the experimental venture of American vines for 
the sjKM'iail benefit of those who wore doing their best to kill the industry. I 
do not anticipate that any except those the magnitude of whose Interests 
absolutely fetters them to the business, are at all likely to replant unless some 
special measures are taken to improve the position of the home markets. From 
the purely selfish point of view, we might perhaps feel inclined to shed croco¬ 
dile’s tears over our neighbours’ misfortunes; even from this the lowest of 
motives I am inclined to think that it were false policy to do so. What¬ 
ever benefit we may temporarily reap, in the long run we have no interest in 
seeing the area under vines in Australia reduced. T well understand that at 
the present moment we are somewhat overstocked with wine; but who is 
there* that can deny that it is morally certain that we shall be under¬ 
stocked in four or five years’ time? And what will be the consequences then? 
The export trade—and not the local or interstate trade—will suffer, and we 
shall be stigmatized as a country too much subject to fluctuations to render 
possible the establishment of definite and permanent business relations. To 
you who are aware how sensitive a tiling is the wine trade. I need scarcely 
point out the consequences of such a contingency. And as we do not appear 
inclined to encourage further planting in our own State, let us hope that Vic¬ 
torians will find a way out of their present difficulties. I see Imt one way 
that is likely at aill to prove effective, and that is that the Victorian Go¬ 
vernment. like our own. shall step in the arena, and help to further ni>cn out 
tlu* London market. Victorian growers have a moral claim on their Govern¬ 
ment that we ditl not possess i»i 1S!M. From the best of motives, they were 
encouraged by the award of a bonus rn rapidly extend their areas, and at the 
same rime tin* spread of the phylloxera is not unconnected with administrative 
laxity. I notice alreadv that in several centres growers are beginning to agi¬ 
tate in some such direction, and I trust—and I believe that you will be with 
me in this view—that tin* Government will see the equity of complying with 
a reasonable and just demand. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

The fruit harvest is now in full swing, and tin* packing of apples for ship¬ 
ment to Tendon and elsewhere will l>cgin during this month. In the initial 
years of our export trade packers were freely advised to pick the apples a few 
days before they were packed, so that the surjiflus moisture could evaporate 
from their skins, and thus toughen them. The main reason advanced for the 
adoption of this practice was the increased immunity from bruising which was 
thus obtained. When inspecting eases of apples which hud, through lack of 
shipping space, been detained in the depot at Fort Adelaide for two or three 
weeks, T have often been surprised at the slackness of the contents. Enquiries 
among the packers of such consignments lead me to conclude that the shrink¬ 
age was largely dm* to the evaporation which had taken place after the fruits 
had been packed. A ease of fmfit in which the contents are loose not only 
runs more risk in carrying badly but presents a very disparaging aivpearanee 
when opened for inspection by prospective buyers in London. 
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Tlu* summer ruins have helped the growth of the fruits, and most kinds 
will be finite up to grade when the first pickings are marie to catch the early 
boats. Although of proved value to experienced exporters, beginners may 
not ln» aware of the advantages gained by making at weekly intervals three 
or four pic kings from the trees bearing the varieties suitable for export. A 
little observation will soon convince one that smaAl specimens left upon the 
trees at the time of the first picking will develop during three or four weeks 
into a good sample. It is difficult to explain how to detect when apples are 
mature enough to gather from the tree. A novice may take as a guide the 
browning of the pips, or the ready separation of the fruit stalk from the spur 
when tin* fruit is raised above a horizontal position. There are other indica¬ 
tions of maturity, such as a partial transparency to the vision and a peculiar 
response to pressure, which readily convince the experienced grower, but are 
not fully transmittable in words. In earlier years packers were advised to 
place their fruits in rows in the cases, each one with the eye down or tip. 
Later expel ience has taught that providing the fruits are evenly graded, 
securely and neatly packed, buyers at the other end do not mind the direction 
of the “eyes’* of the fniits. The woodwool used now is an advance upon the 
paper shavings, but some packers of apples appear to think that it is either 
cheaper or simpler to put in more woodwool and less apples. A little protec¬ 
tion from the Ixmrds of the case, or the filling of a vacant space which is not 
sufficiently largo to take another apple, offer legitimate uses for this packing 
material, hut I*\voik1 these needs apples do not demand padding, and buyers 
in London want apples, not woodwool. 

The large supply of moisture in the ground at present will give us fruits 
of miusu.nl sizes. In the case of those sorts subject to “brawn pitting’" this 
will intensify the evil. It is well known that these “pits*’ develop rapidly 
after the fruits are gathered, and specimens on which scarcely a trace is 
visible at the time of packing will after a six weeks’ voyage be quite valueless. 
The only method 1 can suggest to avoid this is to gather and store the sus¬ 
pected fruits for at least a fortnight prior to packing them.. At the expiration 
of this jKM-iod the worst specimens, at any rate, will begin to show their true 
qualities, and may be rejected. 

Wherever, owing io natural moisture, the sap is still active, or may be made 
so by irrigating, the present is an opportune time to insert buds. The prac¬ 
tice in—a« far as inserting the buds is concerned well known; but frequently 
important details are overlooked. The selection of buds from trees, or even 
branches of frees, of good, regular fruiting habits, is of primary importance. 
The beginner wil/l be well adviser! if lie refrains from starting these autumn- 
inserted buds into active growth. It can be easily avoided if the strings are 
Blackened gradually so as not to constrict the swelling stem above the t>ud, and 
the top portion on the stock is left entire until all growth ceases for the 
season. 

Summer pruning will be continued ui>on vigorous apple and pear trees. 
As the month progresses—in most districts, at any rate—the laterals may be 
cut off completely with a shears set to make rough sections. Where much 
moisture still stimulates the growth the partial fracture so frequently des¬ 
cribed in these columns will probably prove more satisfactory. Let me 
repeat again, this practice is meant to weaken the trees; consequently, trees of 
meagre growth should not be pruned when in foliage. It is applicable to 
strung-growing, sliy-frulting trees; but even with these the leaders should not 
be shortened until winter time. 

The densely crowded heads of peach trees may yet be thinned o<ut with 
gain to the buds and shoots upon the lower and hitherto shaded parts of the 
tree, i do not suggest shortening any shoots, but rather removing completely 
those which can be spared. 

Vp till the time of writing the codlin moth caterpillars have not proved as 
destructive as in other yearn. This plight have been anticipated, as a natural 
result of the almost complete failure of the apple crops last season. It Is 
gratifying to note the more general adoption of arsenical spraying as a means 
of checking this pest. In some orchards where this work has been carried 
out systematically affected fruits are now the exception, where formerly they 
were the rule in point of numbers. Owing to such results, interested persons 
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are again making preparations tar extending their plantations, and others 
are proposing to enter the ranks of the apple growers of the state. 

Hie larvae of most kinds of scale insects are now active, and the work 
of extermination can be more effectively undertaken than during the winter 
season. Two or three sprayings with resin wash given during the next couple 
of months will reduce the red scale pest of the citrus trees to a minimum. 
A good wash may be made by dissolving 10 It), of common resin. 10 lb. wash¬ 
ing soda, 5 It), soap in sufficient, say. 15 gallons of water, and tlieu diluting 
the product to make 50 gallons of wash for spraying. Trees upon which 
this is used should not be in need of moisture, as the foliage will suffer. 

Young citrus trees may be lifted with safety now if a good ball of soil can 
be taken with them and the roots be preserved. Any trees treated thus 
should immediately receive a good soaking of water and a thick coat of 
mulch spread around over the soil, extending well beyond the spread of the 
root system. 

Owing to the abundant crops of grapes small growers should dry any 
surplus for future use. Although any grape wilil make au indifferent rasin 
for home use, few of our table varieties other thau the muscatel are worth 
drying, prior to being spread out to dry these should be dipped for a few 
seconds in a solution kept pretty well at boiling point. This will crack the 
skins and facilitate the evaporation of the moisture. A good workable solu¬ 
tion may l>e made by dissolving 1 lb. of caustic soda in 15 gallons of water. 
If only a few bunches are being dried they may be held by the stalks durng 
the dipping, but a, perforated kerosine tin bucket is a ready and cheaply made 
dipping vessel. Currants do not need dipping before being spread out 
to dry. Phe surplus plums should be treated similarlj to tin* muscatels 
before they are spread out in the sun. They should be dipped in the hot 
solution and then into cold, clean water to remove the lye. The l>eginner 
usually dries his fruits too much. They should be left in tin* sun until 
squeezing will not cause them to exude their juice, but a thick jelly. Some 
will l>e drier than others, but if the whole be bulked in a bi>\ ihe dry ones 
will soon draw moisture from the others, and an eveu sample will I>e obtained. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE GROWING FOR FEBRUARY. 

By Gko. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

<>n the plains, with water for irrigating purposes, sou mu* of peas should be 
made* The soil should be well soaked a couple of days before being worked 
up. The drills l>eing prepared a good sprinkling oi tine bonedust or super¬ 
phosphate should be spread in them Indore the seeds are sown. If the 
peas have been soaked in hot water to hasten germination they should not 
be sown directly upon the superphosphate, but a little earth should intervene. 
The actual contact of the manure with the soft soaked seeds tends to reduce 
their germinating powers. Cover them lightly with broken stable or farm¬ 
yard manure. As very little tender green food is to found now the 
sparrows must be kept away until the pea plants are grown to a tough stage. 
The best preventive In a small garden is afforded by stretching a thread Of 
black cotton along above the drills, so that it just hangs clear of the soil. 
For these early winter fruiting peas the drills should be made mailing north 
and south, so a & to equalize the sunlight. This precaution may seem un¬ 
necessary now, but is of considerable importance as the season progresses. 

On well-prepared, loose, deep soil the first sow ings of carrots and parsnips 
should l>e made now. , The seeds should be drilled in and covered with JUght 
pulverized manure mixed w ith soil. No chemical manure is needed or of 
much advantage at the untaet. If it be spread in tin* drills it tends to cause 
the main roots to send out a lot of fibres, near the surface, and thus spoil the 
quality of the produce. Turnips may also receive a trial, and likew'iee prickly 
spinach, but these may not prove a success if the month turns out hot. 

WTiien a cool change sets in an effort should be made to set out young cab* 
bage and cauliflower plants. If these have been grown well apart In the 
seed beds so that the root systems are fairly Intact when lifted the result* 
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will jwty for the trouble of thinning which has l>een practised. A good plan 
is to take a bucket, into which thin liquid mud is placed. The plant?- are 
carried with their roots in this liquid. When planting one person should 
go along the row with a dipper and pot of water, making the holes and filling 
them with water. The planter follows behind and transfers the roots of the 
plants quickly from the, puddle in the bucket to the hole while yet a little^ 
water remains in it. No further immediate watering is necessary, blit Tic*' 
dry loose soil should be drawn around the plants as soon as convenient. 

The .flowing of seeds of cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, onion, celery, &c., 
in properly prepared seed beds will be necessary to maintain a succession of 
crops. The surfaces of such beds should be covered with finely broken manure, 
and they should be shaded in the day time with a lattice. Where 4 winter 
frosts are rare early crops of potatoes should be set now in good rich soils. 
A dressing of l>onediist along the trenches will help the plants along. The 
tubers should not bo sot deeply in the soil for this crop. The soil should 1» 
kept moistened by irrigation and the surface stirred at this point 

Tomatoes should be kept well supplied with water, but overhead sprinkling 
is not advisable. A mixture of superphosphate and eulphate of ammonia 
sprinkled around the plants and washed into the soil will keep them in good 
fruiting condition, (hicumbers, marrows, trombones, and pumpkins will 
lienelii largely by the overhead application of water by means of sprinklers. 
This is, however, not desirable on stiff clay soils owing to the hardening and 
cracking of the surface. If this watering can be done before sunrise or 
after sunset the greatest, good will result. Watermelons and sweetmelons 
do not appear to relish overhead waterings, and the water should not come 
too much in contact with the fruits. 

Further sowings of dwarf beans should be made during this month. These 
will run well into the late autumn, and yield fine crops pretty well until the 
peas sown now are ready to gather. Ked beets may be sown still, and at 
this period the long kinds will prove most profitable though less rapid in 
maturing than the turnip-rooted varieties, Rhubarb will neexl watering on 
the plains, or otherwise it will flag badly. The old seed stems of asparagus 
will probably be ready for cutting away. They should not be removed untP 
quite yellow- and mature, otherwise the roots will be weakened. 

In cool spots salad plants, such as cress, mustard, radish, lettuce, Ac., may 
be sown. These must never l»e permitted to get dry, or the tissues will toughen 
and the quality of the produce be reduced. 


STOCK REPORTS. 

Br C. J. Valkvtivk, Chief Inspsctor of Stock. 

The fallowing summaries of the Quarterly Reports of the Stock Inspectors 
are of interest to stockowners. 

Mr. R. J. Needham. Deputy Thiel Inspector of Stock for the (Vntrnl Nor¬ 
thern District, reports having inspected 191.01)0 sheep on farms, travelling, 
and at markets and sales. The flocks continue very free from tick ami lice. 
Ophthaflinia has l>een and is causing a good deal of trouble: in some eases 
whole flocks have lwome Mind, and losses have occurred. Under favour¬ 
able conditions the sheep recover their sight. In two valuable lots treat¬ 
ment was advised, and -was successful. The contagious nature of the disease 
has been pointed out. Four sheep with cancer w r ere destroyed. An outbreak 
of cuckoo scab occurred, and the owner advised how to treat the disease. 
Four, thousand five hundred cattle w*ere examined. IMeuroqnieumonia un¬ 
fortunately broke out in an imported lot of cattle in different places: 257 
cattle were quarantined, and nine quarantine notices issued under the Act. 
More than one-tliird of one lot have died. The deaths have ceased, and the 
precautions taken appear to have prevented the disease spreading. Only 16 
cases of tuberculosis have come under notice—11 were destroyed, and four iso¬ 
lated for slaughter, 12 were dairy cattle and seven being milked. One ca«e 
of cancer occurred in a dairy cow, which was destroyed. Two cases of 
actinomycosis were found; one animal was destroyed and the other Mated. 
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Impaction and paralysis continue to cluifn their victim*?, 30 cases having lm?i- 
dealt with during the quarter, and only six recovered after treatment. On 
one farm, where the ailment carried off three cows very quickly, au experi¬ 
ment was tried. The dam was fenced off, and the cattle were put ou a 
slightly brackish wefll. and a ration of graiti given daily. No more deaths 
occurred. Nine cases of rickets wen* seen. and the usual treatment recom¬ 
mended. No easeH of disease in swine were seen or reported. The state 
of the country to the cast and north-east has l>een improved by the late 
heavy rains, but more is wanted. One information was laid under the 
Brands Act. anil a conviction obtained. 

Mr. T. H. Williams, Inspector of Stock for the South-East District, reports 
inspecting 143,000 sheep. 86,500 of which were principally starving stock from 
Victoria: 5,500 were exported, 100 of which being rams for New Zealand. 
The general health of the sheep has Ikkmi very good. Only a few deaths have 
occurred from Worms. The majority of owners are now providing pure 
water for their animals, and a marked improvement in the health of the 
flocks Is the result. In some localities, where sheep could only be kept a 
few weeks owing to the supposed coast disease, they are now kept the whole 
year through, and (iambs are fattened. Lice have appeared in five flocks, 
which were dipped. One drover was fined for introducing lousy sheep, and 
3,000 prevented from entering until dipped. A number of flocks were found 
with a few ticks on them at shearing, and owners have dipped. For intro¬ 
ducing a flock badly infected the offender was fined. Six thousand six 
hundred cattle were inspected, 040 of which were* dairy cows, 2,000 were im¬ 
ported, chiefly from the drought districts of Victoria, and 050 were exported. 
The general health of the herds has been good, and a continual improvement 
ie noticeable where the animals are kept under improved conditions, and are 
provided with plenty of pure water. Only IT cases of tuberculosis came 
under notice: 10 badly affected were destroyed, only four of these were cows 
In milk. Two were affected in the udders, and tubercle bacilli were found 
on slides prepared from the lesions. Two cattle affected with actinomycosis 
were reported--one was desfctoyod, and the other isolated for fattening, and 
is doing well. One cancerous animal was destroyed. Several animals were 
affected with local ailments. No cases of impaction were reported; 2,031 
horses were introduced, and 154 exerted. Have inspected about 640. One 
ease of pyaemia oc<*urred in a valuable animal, which died. Fines, one of 
£5 and costs and two of £10 and costs, wen* inflicted for breaches of the 
stock regulations. A breach rtf rhe Brands Act occurred, and a small 
penalty has since been inflicted. 

Mr. II. A. Doudy, Inspector of Stuck for the Southern and Central District, 
reports having inspected 03,800 sheep, 2,800 of which wen* imported from Vic¬ 
toria. 5.700 cattle. 1,700 horses, and 3,000 swim* The sheep lusianTed were 
mostly in satisfactory lieaflth, but more or less infested with tick. A few 
wen* lousy. Sheejxrwiicrs are becoming more alive to the manifest advan¬ 
tages arising from careful and regular dipping. Seven cattle were found 
actinomycotic, and were isolated; 24 with tuberculosis, 15 of which were killed 
and nine isolated. Four affected with cancer were destroyed. Flemo-pneu- 
monia appeared in one herd—nine were destroyed, and the herd of over 700 
has since been inoculated and quarantined. 30 cows were victims to what is 
called impaction--three cows were apparently anaemic, and one died from 
hydatids. Horses examined were free from disease. The hot fly is becoming 
very troublesome all over the district, and owners are advised as to action 
to be taken. No contagious disease has been found in swine: 14 died from 
poisoning. There Is reason to believe that considerable losses in swine are 
being sustained, arising from incautious and careless feeding. 

Mr. B, L. Winkler, Inspector of Stock in the Northern District, reports 
the general health of sheep good, but the condition low, and many deaths 
have occurred from weakness. Have inspected about 22,000 sheep. A num¬ 
ber are being trucked northwards, where, since the rain, feed is plentiful; 
3,200 cattle from Queensland were inspected, only a few have had to be 
destroyed from tuberculosis and actinomycosis. Very few dairy cattle have 
been seen. In the Mils a number of cattle are affected with tumours 
about the throat, showing symptoms of tuberculosis and actinomycosis 
There have been few reports of impaction. One report of red-water, for'which 
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treatment was advised; 12 cases of tuberculosis, 10 of which were destroyed 
and two isolated; eight cases of actinomycosis have been noticed, six destroyed, 
one isolated, and one is being treated with iodide of potassium. Only slight 
local ailments were seen amongst horses. At a slaughter yard 25 swine were 
found to have died. A post-mortem revealed tuberculous lesions; as they had 
been fed on raw offal there was no doubt as to the cause of infection. The 
yards have been cleaned and disinfected. Complaints are made of camels 
on the Tareoola track being affected with mange. Unfortunately, it is not 
easy to cope with the travelling camels, on account of the long distances, and 
the carelessness of owners and drivers. At Iiergott they were found fairly 
clean, and the infected animals were dressed. 

The officers travelled 10,500 miles on duty. * 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurik. 

Artificial incubation in Egypt is thus mentioned in an American Consular re¬ 
port, The report describes the system of hatching eggs by artificial heat pur¬ 
sued in that country from time immemorial, and still in active opjrai'on. One 
establishment visited by the Consul-General was wholly constructed of sun- 
dried bricks, mortar, and earth. It was 70 ft long, 00 ft wide, and 10 ft 
high, and was provided with 12 compartments or incubators, each capable of 
hatching 7,500 eggs, or altogether 90,000 at one time. The season begins in 
March and lasts until May, and three batches of eggs are hatched In this time, 
each taking an average of three weeks. The fourth week is given to remov¬ 
ing the chickens, and preparing the incubators for a new batch of eggs. The 
number of eggs treated at this establishment in a single season was, there¬ 
fore, 270,000, from which 234,000 chickens are usually obtained. The percent¬ 
age of chickens would lie greater, but that the eggs are in gome instances pro¬ 
cured from long distances and in large quantities, and are therefore liable to 
damage. The price of eggs is 2$d. per dozen, and chickens just issued from 
the shell are sold at 7$d. per dozen. The loss of chickens after incubation is 
comparatively small. The whole staff of the place Is a man and a boy, who 
keep up the fires to a temperature of not less than 98 degrees Fahrenheit, 
arrange the eggs, move them four or five tiiies in the 24 hours, look after the 
chickens, and hand them over to the buyers. The number of chickens hatched 
in this manner throughout Egypt is estimated at 75,000,000, and would, under 
ordinary circumstances, require 1,500,000 mothers.” Artificial incubation was 
known and practised in England during the seventeenth century, and the know¬ 
ledge may have been imparted by travellers from the East. 

At this season of the year there is a good deal of work in the poultry yard 
which requires attention. It is poor policy to leave everything for the breed¬ 
ing season, when the days are short, and many things claim attention. Tje 
young birds are growing, and some are fit for disposal. These should not be 
kept a week longer than necessary, as the cost of feeding is great, and there 
is no compensating advantage. Where high-class stock is bred the inferior 
specimens should be culled out, so as to give more space for the good ones to 
grow. Where egg-production is the main feature the cockerels should be dis¬ 
posed of, reserving a few of the best of known pedigree (if pure bred) for 
breeding from next season. Alterations and additions to yards and houses 
should be attended to, and where possible the soil should be broken up and 
left to sweeten. Chicken coops and hatching pens (if used) should* be pre¬ 
pared. Give particular attention to the drinking water, and keep same well 
shaded. Keep the yards scrupulously clean, and use disinfectants in houses 
and around the doorways and gates, which are often points of infection. Get 
some ground prepared for early crops of green food, rape, &c.; a plentiful sup¬ 
ply win promote health and early laying. Destroy vermin of all descriptions. 
Tick, if prevalent, can easily be destroyed ‘with perseverance—there is no 
necessity for all the outcry about difficulty of eradication. One thing Is cer¬ 
tain, that insect and other pests require something more than a mental 
anathema to encompass their destruction, and half-hearted attempts are quite 
useless. 
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Finely chopped green vine leaves may be fed to ducks and ducklings with 
advantage; the tahin therein is a preventive of bowel disorders. Keep duck¬ 
lings in low, thatched sheds; they suffer If exposed to the hot sun. 

Recent advices from England speak of the Partridge Wyandotte as the suc¬ 
cess of the season; It is a magnificent show bird, and a splendid layer. My 
own experience is very satisfactory, and I intend to breed a large flock. The 
old English Game have more than fulfilled this promise, and art* grand per¬ 
formers in every way. The shipments from Sydney have 1>een large this 
season, and it is stated that stocks have run down to a low ebb This is 
partly due to the high price of feed. This latter cause will reduce stocks 
throughout Australia, and in consequence prices will be high next season 
Those in want of stock should lose no time, as they may find all tin* good birds 
disposed of. I am most anxious to see a good beginning of an ex nor* trade, 
and hope that some of my readers will be able to combine to send a trial ship 
ment; the time is at hand, as the birds should even now be on their way. If 
birds of good quality and property fattened are sent excellent prices will result. 
Canada has proved this in the face of fierce comi>etitiou. The birds sent from 
here will arrive at the dear season, and wlftl not require to Ik* stored, as is the 
ease with Canadian goods, during a glut. Full information can be obtained 
from the Manager of the Produce Depot, Adelaide. 


OATES OP MEETINGS OP BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of publishing in the “ Journal’’ the dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates of their next 
meeting in time for publication. 


Branch. 


Pate of Meetmg. 

Branch. 


Pate ot Meeting. 

Balaklava 


19n3. 

Feb. 14 

1903. 

Mar. 14 

i Mount Remarkable 

1903 

Feh 1*2 

1908 

Mar. 12 

Booleroo Centre 


10 

10 

Nantawarra 


11 

11 

Burra 


13 

— 

Narridy 


21 

— 

Caltowie 


9 

— 

Norton’s Summit 


<) 

13 

Cherry Cardens 


10 

10 

One tree Hill 


0 

13 

Glare 


6 

13 

Penola 


14 

14 

Davenport 


5 

— 

Port Elliot 


21 

21 

Finniss 


— 

2 

Port Lincoln 


20 

20 

Forest Range 


12 

12 

Pyap 


11 

11 

Gawler River 


6 

13 

Reeves Plains 


0 

13 

Gladstone 


14 

14 

Rhine Villa 


(> 


Hartley 

..! 

13 

— 

Riverton 


t 

7 

Inkerman 

j 

! — 

— 

Saddleworth 


20 

20 

Johnsburg 


**» 

i 

4 7 

| Stausbury 


t 

_ 

Kanmantoo 


6 

13 

Strathalbyn 


16 

16 

Kapunda 

* * 

7 

7 

Swan Reach 


14 

— 

Kingston 

Koolunga 

. . 

7 

7 

Wandearah 


9 

9 


12 

12 

Willunga 


i 

7 

Maitland 

Morgan 


7 

7 

7 

Wilmington 

Y ankalilla 


11 

11 

2 

Mount Bryan East 


14 

14 

Yorketown 


14 

— 
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Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly mooting of the fonm-H of Agriculture was hold in Adelaide on 
Wednesday, January 28, the whole of the mem hem being present. 

The Secretary reported that over 2.000 copies of circular asking for informa¬ 
tion re oattfle complaints had been sent out to the Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau; and. further, copies would lie sent to any stockowner applying for 
same. It was decided that recipients of circulars be asked to return same 
to the Secretary for Agriculture uot later than March ir». 

On the motion of Mr. Molineux, it was decided to ask the Hon. Minister for 
Agriculture to endeavour to make arrangements with the Public Works De¬ 
partment to permit of a portion of Mr. I >. F. Laurie's time being available for 
work in connection with the Department of Agriculture. 

.Mr. Yelland thought that in view of the large development of the export 
trade in eggs, and the ix>ssibilities of opening up a trade in table poultry, the 
department should endeavour to foster the Industry more than in the pas* 
A competent poultry expert should he attached to the department. Mr. Sand 
ford agreed, and referred to the fact that a very large number of farmers in 
the drought-stricken areas had only been able to keep going on the proceeds of 
their fowls. 

Some discussion took place on harvest results at Uoscworthy Pol’lege Farm. 
It was decided to recommend that the (’ollege be connected with (lawlei* by 
telephone. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Randford & Compy report on February 2:— 

Excepting during its last few days, January wa* unusually cool for that month. A 
couple of nice rams fell, freshening up feed m some place?, and helping to till out the 
late gram and fruit crops. The grape yield promises to be good* and prospects gene¬ 
rally are favourable. The drought is n-ualh spoken of as Having broken up, but 
it must be remembered that nothing at all i* Wing reaped off the dry aicas, where 
the season shows a total failure for cereals, and although dhuii* and tanks have l>een 
replenished, and the outloo-k is more favourable, agriculturists m those parts have vet 
had no substantial benefit from tlie changed condition. 

The good price? ruling for moet farm produce is causing a better commercial out¬ 
look m the city, and m such country districts a*, have Wen blessed with fair crop®. 
There i- a decided improvement m the mining share market, and the public are find¬ 
ing money to fit out a number oi exploration and prospecting parties to search for 
metals, which, it i* hoped, will help to reuve the mining industry, and not result 
onl 4 \ m a paper boom on the .Mining Exchange, as 'has too often hitherto been the 
only effect. 

Though at the moment there is a lull m breadstuff's in London, the European mar¬ 
kets are beginning to feel the influence o-i the unusual demand for wheat and flour from 
Australia and South Africa through values in Canada. United States, and Argentine 
having displayed persistent upward tendency during the past month. The shortage 
in Australia i* every day becoming more apparent, and further orders being cabled to 
the American wheat-producing centres. Already about half a do«en vessels have 
reached Sydney, some of the wheat being transhipped to Melbourne. For the first 
time, also.*for a generation, American flour n being sold m Adelaide, but meanwhile, de¬ 
mand from the east for South Australian wheat continues unabated. Melbourne, 
howeveT, lias been the market most ready to pay advancing rates, their American 
purchases not yet being due. Practically no country wheat is reaching the Victorian 
capital, all being needed locally, and Melbourne millerH are therefore depending on 
importation*. While the market for wheat at present continues in an excited condi¬ 
tion, flour has not fully participated in the activity, as buyers for export are dis¬ 
inclined to pay wheat equivalents which miller** here naturally ask. Local trade is of 
ordinary character, excepting that no extensive contracts with bakers have been made 
tins year, buyers and sellers showing disinclination to speculate forward. In forage 
lines generally a firming tendency developed during the month, farmers now demand¬ 
ing more for their hay and showing lefts desire to quit. A good deal of cliaff has been 
sinpi>ed to Sydney in execution of previous orders, and there is also a fair local de¬ 
mand. In millers' offal bran is cheaper, and at moment decidedly weak, though 
considerable deliveries are be ng made in execution of sales at the high rates rul¬ 
ing a,t beginning of year. Pollard is firm, and has strong export demand at present 
quotations. Oats are being freely delivered, but market has firmed up under the 
influence of heavy buying orders for South Africa. ('Jape barley also has participated 
in the improved conditions. Divei^ence of view-* between buyers and sellers as to 
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opening prices for malting barley caused a slight lull, but trade is now being done at 
rates fairly ^atisfiactory to i^odueers. 

In potatoes the market has been fully supplied with t’he late crop of locally grown, 
which this season are plentiful and of prime quality. A few trucks of Mount Clam- 
bier “earlies” coming forward to the city soon after the new year caused, market price 
to drop heavily, and there does not seem any prospects now of recovery; but Gam- 
bier- are finding quittance in country districts, and meeting with good opening sales. 
Supplies of onions from the Adelaide Plains are showing signs of becoming exhaust¬ 
ed, but the Hills crop is coming along and leported to be turning out a very fine 
sample. 

In dairy produce the most noticeable event of the month has been the very unsatis¬ 
factory position m the butter trade, owing to the heavy holdings by speculators, who 
bought heavily during the spring months. The effect at the time was to maintain 
prices just sufficiently above equivalent European value, so that export trade al¬ 
most entnely stopped for a while, and cold storage accommodation in Sydney, Mel¬ 
bourne, and to a lesser extent m Adelaide, was taxed to find space for the large quan¬ 
tities sold and unsold that were retained instead of being whipped off. Heavy produc¬ 
tion, especially m Victoria, proved too strong, however, for speculators, so that mar¬ 
ket had to give way. and some relief has been found since m the resumption of ship¬ 
ments to London. The market there is not in a satisfactory condition for Austra¬ 
lian butter, the trade being advised from Ibn end not to expect much, if any, this 
season, having made provision by securing supplier from Ru>sia and America, where 
the yield has been abnormally heavy. Speculators in Australia are, m consequence, 
sticking to their stocks, of which it i* reckoned 2,500 tons are held m Melbourne 
alone, besides large storings at Sydney, and a few thousand boxes m Adelaide. An at¬ 
tempt lias again been made to force up price in the two eastern cities mentioned 
during the past few days, where a half]xmnv ri-t* is reported; but in face of the above 
position there is not much prospect of any .substantial advance in price this side of 
winter. Values in Adelaide eased a penny during January. 1 ut are likely to recover 
soon. Sydney ha^ been buying largely in eggs here this season; in fact, is the chief 
factor m realizing the satisfactory high averages obtained, so it iv not to be wondered 
that our maiket has largely followed the movements of our neighbour in this line. 
After advancing here to 9$d., values abou'/ middle of month eased back 2d., but have 
smee resumed the iq^-grade. and at moment are advancing. The receipt of heavy ship¬ 
ments of frozen pork at Sydney from San Francisco has further depressed the 
bacon market, with a oorresjxondmg fall in the raw material. A rapid fall m value 
of (freest; m Victoria was quickly reflected here, showing again how much now the 
Australian markets control each other under free interstate conditions. Honey also 
weakened, but demand has been stimulated. Almonds are quiet. 

In poultry very fair prices have been obtained for well conditioned table stuff, but 
the market has been over-supplied with fattening sorts, which realized low rates, ow¬ 
ing to the high price of feeding stuff. 

Mabebt Quotations of the Hat. 

Wheat.- At Port Adelaide, flipping parcels, 5/10 f.o.b.: formers’ lots, 5/8 on trucks, 
per bushel 60 lb. 

Flour.— City brand*, £‘11 15/ to .€12; country, €115 to €11 10/ per ton 2,000 lb. 

Bran, 1/5$; pollard, 1/9 per bushel of 30 It). 

Oats.—Local Algerian and dun. .‘1/2 to 3/5; prime stout feeding whites, 3/6 to 3/8 per 
IniHbel 40 lb. 

Harley.—Malting. 4/6 to 4/8; Cape, 3/6 per buishel 50 It). 

Chaff.— £5 to £5 5/ per ton of 2,340 lb., bags in, dumped, f o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—New locals. £4 to £4 5/ per 2,240 lb.; Gambiers, £4 per 2,340 lb. 

Onions.—Local, £3 to £3 10/ i»er 2/340 It,. 

Butter—CYeainery and factory prints, llAd. to 1/; private separator and best da.iry, 
10d. to lid.; well graded store. 81a. to 9$d. Victorian bulk. lOd. to lid. per lb. 

Chee-e.—S.A. factory, new. 5$d. to 7Ad.; prime matured, 8d. per tb. 

Bacon.—Factory, cured aides, 9$d. to 9|d.; iarm lots. 7Ad. to 8d. 

Hams.'—S.A. factory, lO-Jd** to ll$d. per 11,. 

Kggs.—Loose, 8£d.; in casks, f.o.b., 10$d. per doz. 

Lard.—In bladders, 7$d.; tins, 7d. per lb. 

Honey.-2$d. for best extracted, in 60-lb. tins; beeswax, 1/0$ lb. 

Almonds.—Fine soft shells, 4$di; kernels, 9d. per lb. 

Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on imported 
lines. Grain, flour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Dairy 
products are City Auction Mart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of January, 1903:— 


Adelaide 

0 87 

Manoora 

0 60 

Macclesfield 

0*99 

Haw ker 

0-34 

i Hoyleton 

0*57 

Meadows 

1*15 

Cradoek 

0*32 

Balaklava 

0*62 

Strathalbyn 

0*85 

Wilson 

0*40 

1 Port Wakefield .. 

0*65 

Callington 

0*47 

Gordon 

0-38 

Saddle worth 

0*64 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

0*65 

Quoin 

0*46 

Marrabel 

0*68 

Milang 

0*95 

Fort Augusta 

0*20 

Riverton 

0*69 

Wallaroo 

0*67 

Port < Jerrnein 

0*64 

Tarlee 

0*81 

Kadina 

0*64 

Port Pine 

0*39 

Stockport 

0*71 

Moonta 

<1*60 

Crystal Brook 

0-20 

Hamley Bridge .. 

0*55 

Green's Plains 

0*37 

Port Broughton .. 

050 

Kapunda 

0*75 

Maitland 

0*57 

Bute 

041 

Freeling 

0*59 

Ardrossan 

0*45 

Hammond 

0 30 

Stockwell 

0*53 

Port Victoria 

0*58 

Bruce 

0*41 

Nuriootpa 

0*71 

Curr&mulka 

0 *55 

Wilmington 

0 55 

Angaston 

0*78 

Minlaton 

0*44 

Melrose 

0*78 

Tanunda 

0*68 

Stansbury 

0*35 

Booleroo Centre .. 

0*56 

Lyndoch 

0*54 

Warooka 

0 32 

Wirrabara 

0*37 

Mallala 

0*82 

Yorketown 

0*51 

Appila 

0*51 

Rose worthy 

0*43 

Edithburgh 

0*56 

Laura 

0*46 

Gawler 

0*70 

Fowler's Bay 

1*40 

Caltowie 

0-35 

Smithfield 

0*52 

Streaky Bay 

0*88 

Jamestown 

0 36 

Two Wells 

0*74 

Port Elliston 

0*62 

Gladstone 

034 

Virginia 

0*65 

Port Lincoln 

0*60 

( Jeorgetown 

0*43 | 

Salisbury I 

0*55 

Cowell 

0*47 

Narridy 

0-24 , 

Tea Tree Gully .. 

0*83 

Queenseliffe 

0*52 

Red hill 

0-22 | 

Magill 

0*98 

Port Elliot 

0*81 

Koolunga 

0*32 | 

Mitcham 

0*90 

Goolwa 

M3 

Carrieton 

0*44 

Crafers 

1 *32 

Meningie 

0*90 

Eurelia 

0*42 

Clarendon 

1*13 

Kingston 

1*28 

Johnsburg 

0*38 

Morphett Yale .. 

1*02 

Robe 

0*88 

Orroroo 

0*31 

Noarlunga 

0*63 

Beachport 

1*00 

Black Rock 

0*35 

Willunga 

0*98 

Coonalpyn 

0*94 

Petersburg 

0*27 

; Aldinga 

0*88 

Bordertown 

0*84 

Yongala 

0*28 

| Xormanville 

0*83 

Wolseley 

0*69 

Terowie 

0*30 1 

Yankalilla 

0*67 

Frances 

1*04 

Yarcowie 

0*25 ; 

Eudunda 

0*59 

Naracoorte 

1*18 

Hallett 

0-25 

Truro 

0*55 

Lucindale 

1*34 

Mt. Bryan 

0*49 

Mount Pleasant .. 

0*72 

Penola 

1*50 

Burra 

0*35 

Blumberg 

0*74 

Millicent 

1*39 

Snowtown 

0*41 I 

Gumeracha 

0*78 

Mount Gambier .. 

2 45 

Brinkworth 

0*30 

Lobetlial 

0*85 

Wellington 

0*98 

Blyth 

0*70 

Woodside 

0*62 

Murray Bridge .. 

0*75 

Clare 

0*74 j 

Hahndorf 

1*09 

M annum 

0*53 

M intaro Central .. 

0*59 

Nairne 

0*75 

Morgan 

0*15 

Watervale 

1*00 

Mount Barker 

0*84 

Overland Corner .. 

0*26 

Auburn 

0*83 i 

Echunga 

0*95 

Renmark 

0*09 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Davenport, January 8. 

Present-Messrs. Trembath <ehair>, Lecky, 11 wish on, Brown, McDowell, and 
Pybus (Hon. Secretary). 

Onions for Market.—Mr. Hodshon read a lengthy paper on this subject. He 
strongly advised oniongrowing for blockers. They were easily grown, yielded 
good returns if properly looked after, and did not involve much labour or ex¬ 
pense. Onions would stand a considerable amount of heat if the ground was 
moist, but were susceptible to injury by strong winds. In exposed jiositions 
it would, therefore. l>e necessary to grow windbreaks. Patches of barley or 
rye could be sown for tills purpose. Land for onions should be in good heart 
and well drained. Most soils, if well prepared, will product' good crops. Deep 
ami thorough cultivation of the land was necessary, and every effort should be 
made to get the land as clean as possible before planting, as it will save a lot 
o! labour later on in weeding. Extra Early Globe* was one of the best of the 
early sorts; for second crops Brown Globe was recommended; and, for keeping 
purposes, Longkeepiug Brown Spanish was unsurpassed. In this locality the 
first, should lie sown from April to June, Brown Globes from May to June, 
and Spanish from July to September. Onion seed should he sown, in 
drills from 0 to 10 in. apart, and to a depth of from 1 to 2 in., so that they 
Mill he well covered. The land should be harrowed lightly a few days after 
sowing. A home-made harrow would prove' suitable in the absence of this 
foreign-made article. The “man harrow” is constructed of 24-in. battens in 
triangular form; the battens o ft. long, and teeth made of 6-in. wire nails or 
fencing wire; the cross battens 41 in. apart; the teeth arranged so .as to alter¬ 
nate on the side angles. Harrowing could be continued when required for 
three weeks after sowing for weed des truer ion; the harrow should follow the 
liue of drills. Tin* advantages of sowing in drills were self-apparent—easy 
accessibility for hoeing punloses, less expenditure for seed, and heavier yields 
were some of them. The laud should be kept free from weeds. The crop 
should l>e in a condition to stand until ripened after two hand weddings and 
two or three lioeiugs. When ready for harvesting the tops change colour and 
fall down. Onions keep best if not too ripe when harvested. In harvesting 
the bulbs should be placed in row’s—pul ling two rows and then placing the 
bulbs from four rows on each side on top of the initial row. They can remain 
until the tops will part easily from the bulb. Care should tie taken not to 
expose them too long after they ore ready for stripping, as they may roast 
if the heat is excessive. 

Poultry Complaint.—Mr. Pybus showed young turkey suffering from a de¬ 
formity of the leg. Quite a number of birds in this district have developed 
this weakness lately. In-breeding, injudicious breeding from young birds, 
and rheumatism were suggested as contributing causes. 


Clarendon, January 12. 

Present*—Messrs. Piggott (chair), Phelps, Morphett, Hilton, Dumnill, Wright 
(Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Officers—Messrs. J. P. Juers and J. Wright were elected Chairman and Hon. 
Secretary respectively. 

Water Conservation and Irrigation.—Mr. A. L. Morphett read a paper on 
this subject In the hills there were numerous localities where water could 
be conserved in dams at comparatively little expense, and crops grown 
Irrigation had been neglected, but the residents might well follow the example 
set In other localities. In various gullies and on the hill slopes water could 
lie conserved in dams at comparatively little expense, and crops grown 
throughout the summer. It was surprising the amount of greenstuff that half 
an acre of land, well cultivated and irrigated, will produce. By growing such 
crops they could probably carry more stock on one section of land than they 
do at present on two. It would be better in the end to spend a little money 
in water conservation and irrigation, to more fully utilize the land they now 
held, than to Increase the size of their holdings. 
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My lor, December 13. 

ITesi-nt—Messrs. .Wilson iclmir). Hughes, Bradley, Mundy. E. *J. and T. CS. 
Oinn, and Clough (Hon. Secretary). 

Planting Fruit Trees.—Mr. T. G. Oinn stated that he was not correctly 
reported In last month’s report dealing with this subject.. He advocated 
planting fruit trees early in the winter, and would apply three or four 
Landfalls of bonedust annually to each tree. 

Codlm Moth.-—Members urge all growers in this locality to use their best 
endeavours to keep the codliti moth in cheek. 

Fallowing.—Mr. Mimdy read a paper on this subject. He strongly advo¬ 
cated falluwiug in the south. To clean the land of weeds, fallow early, 
to give the weeds a chance to germinate, and then destroy them with 
scarifier or cultivator. If the land is fairly clean and is to grow a crop of 
hay August will be early enough to fallow. Mr. Xeilson advocated well 
working the fallows, but the other members preferred to leave it rough, and 
break it down fine in the autumn. 


Morgan, December 13. 

Present—Messrs. Windebauk (chair), Hausler, Wohling, Pope, Plummer 
(Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

The Murray Swamps for Irrigation.—Mr. Wohling read a paper on this 
subject. He thought it would be a good plan for several farmers lu the 
neighbourhood to combine to take up a block of land along the river, where 
there were some swamps and lagoons, and work it together. In a good 
season they could cultivate their own land first, and put In the lagoon 
afterwards. If only 20 acres to 30 acres each of such land could be cropped, 
it would ensure % horse feed. With these lagoons, and the use of water, It wa« 
possible to grow several cereal crops In one year, also to get an early cut 
for hay, aud a crop of wheat from the second growth. This year there 
were a number of small patches of very good crops along the river, and 
In addition plots of maize, rape, and lucerne were very promising. He 
was convinced that irrigation of these lauds would prove profitable. Mr. 
Hausler had irrigated wheat three feet high; it was sown on the swamp land 
in October, and promised a return of 12 bushels per acre. He could water 
his swamp for less than £1 per acre, and thought Mr. Wohling's suggestion 
a very good one. 


Upson, December 13. 

Present—Messrs. Brown (chair), George, Caleb, aud Charles Pro vis, Ba’llle, 
Broughton, Wishart, Barraud (Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Wheat Experiments.—Mr. Caleb Provls tabled sample of Steinwedel wheat 
weighing 67$ lb. to the bushel, also Silver King, wheat in the straw. Mr. 
Charles Provls tabled Majestic wheat, which he considered a promising rust- 
resistant variety. From a small quantity received from the Bureau, he got 
14 tt>. the first year, this yielded 80 tb. the second year, and from this he 
reaped 3$ bags. Seed was sown on May 2, and the crop harvested on 
November 28. 

Smut in Oats.—Members agreed that oats and barley require a stronger 
pickle than wheat to secure freedom from smut. Mr. Brougham stated that 
a farmer who sowed oats that were pickled the previous year, but kept 
over, found this portion free, while the crop from newly pickled seed was 
affected*—[The hot water method is the only one really effective against 
barley or oat smut—Ed.] 
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Kingston, December 6. 

Present—Messrs. Kedman (chain. McKain. Clarke, Pinkerton, Fraser, K. 
M. and K. Flint, Coodo. Barnett, and Wight (lion. Secretary!. 

Licensing of Stallions.—Some members advocated the proposed tax on 
stallions; others thought it premature. The establishment of (lovernment 
at ml farms to encourage horse breeding was .suggested by Mr. Flint. The 
Hon. Secretary thought the country shows had lost their value, as an aid 
to the improvement of stock, as indices were often awarded to unworthy 
exhibits. It was decided to take a vote at next meeting. 

Destroying •‘Yackas.*’—Mr. Fraser asked whether it was likely that the 
machine for injecting poison into prickly pear leaves was likely to bp effec¬ 
tive in destroying the Yacka (Xanthorrhoeai. 


Mount Bryan East, December 20. 

Present—Messrs. T. Wilks (chain, llonan, Bryce, Thomas, Polilner. Dare, 
Teddy, E. S. Wilks (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Sheep.--Considerable discussion on sheep breeding took place. Most of 
the members considered it unprofitable to keep u ewe for breeding after tiv»* 
years of age. 

Flood (late.—Mr. Dare described a gate across a creek which seemed very 
effective. A strong chain was stretched across the creek from a post on 
either side, and light wooden bars were suspended from every other link. 


Quorn, January 10. 

Present—Messrs. Thompson (chain, Herde, Cook, Patten. Brewster. Wal¬ 
ker. and Noll (Hon. Secretary). 

Poultry Tick.—Messrs. Cook and Walker had found that boiling soapsuds 
applied to the roosts, posts, crevices, &e.. in and about the fowlhouse proved 
an effective remedy for tick. The water from the weekly washing applied 
hot was used. The Chairman called attention to recommendation in Journal 
of Agriculture to dip the fowls in kerosine emulsion. 

Dime for Cattle—Mr. Brewster stated that as his cows were always chewing 
bones he came to the conclusion that they required lime. To test this he put 
a quantity of lime in ids dam, and has found that since doing this the cows 
do not bother about bones. The* lime also cleared the water. The Chairman 
advised the use of rock salt and lime where stock drank only rainwater. 

Straw for Stock. -Mr. Walker doubted the value of straw for slock: losses 
of horses had occurred, and on opening one lumps of undigested straw were 
found in the intestines. Salting tin* straw in stacking was advised, or else 
adding salt to the straw when chatting it. The lion. Secretary found that 
when wet or damp straw got very tough, and was dangerous to stock; 
it should always Ik* kept dry. With the addition of a little green food straw 
was very useful. When chaffed It should be mixed with hay chaff, bran, or 
molasses. . 


Maitland, January 3. 

Present—Messrs. Smith (chair), Hill, Wilson, .1arret t. Bowman. Moody, Tos- 
sell, and Bowey (Hon. Secretary). 

Honorary Members.—Mr. Tossell advocated the appointment of honorary 
members in connection with the Bureau. He believed it would be a success, 
and would result In extending the usefulness of the Bureau. It might be 
confined to members of uot less than five years' standing who wi^x to retire 
from active membership but to retain their connection with the Bureau. 
Further discussion postponed. 
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Mllilcent, December 4. 

Messrs. Stuckey (chair). Hart. Oberlauder. Hutchesaon, Mutton. 
Holzjrivfe. Campbell, .McUostie, 'Varcoe. Davidson, and E. J. Harris iHou. 
Secretary). 

Field Trial.—It was decided to endeavour to arrange for field trial of 
various ploughs and cultivating implements about March. 

Burning Scrub.—Mr. Holzgrefe thought it a mistake to burn rough country 
early in summer, better results would be got in March, and there would be 
less chance of good grass country being tired and fences destroyed. Mem¬ 
bers* thought that an effort should be made to secure an amendment pf the 
Bush Fires Act, as the mouths fixed in the Act for burning were unsuitable 
to south-eastern conditions. 

Homestead Meeting.—'Phis meeting was held at Mr. Harris’s residence, 
members l>eiug accompanied by their wives, and after formal business was 
concluded an inspection was made of the stock, Ac. A few acres of Napier 
Fescue (Festuca elatior) showed splendid growth, but Mr. Harris said his 
sheep would not eat it. Mr. Hart, found his stock took readily to the fescue. 
A tine lot of young turkeys, fowls, and ducks were seeu, but Mr. Harriet said 
lie found great difficulty in disposing of poultry at remunerative prices. 
Clarke’s patent feeder for calves was inspected with interest, all the food 
being taken by the calf through a large rubber teat. Mr. Harris was well 
satisfied with the use of the feeder, as ,the calves do not swallow the food so 
hurriedly as with the old system. 


Johnsburg, December 13. 

Present—Messrs. Potter (chair,) Luck raft. Buchanan, Meltitchio. and .John¬ 
son (Hon. Secretary). 

Increasing Usefulness of Bureau.—Paper read at Officers’ Conference was 
discussed. Most of the suggestions In the paper were approved of; it was 
decided to hold special meetings once a quarter in the evening, the ordinary 
meetings Ixeiug held on Saturday afternoon. Members do not approve of 
suggestion to charge for the Journal of Agriculture. They thought that the 
establishment of Agricultural libraries in country districts, as suggested in 
the paper, would be of considerable value to the farming community. It was 
decided to draw up a programme of subjects for discussion, and that each 
member should take it in turn to initiate a discussion or read a paper. 


Booleroo Centre, January 12. 

Present—Messrs. Clack (chair), Arthur, Steven, Murdoch, Michael, Sargent. 
Repper. McMartin (Hon. Secretary), and two visitors. 

(ireeu Fodders.—Mr. Sargent enquired whether rape or mustard would Ixi 
suitable for early green feed In this district and also whether they were 
likely to become a nuisance. [With early rains either should flourish if 
th^ land is well prepared. So long as the seed is not sown too deep and the 
plants not allowed to go to seed they will not foul the land.—Fd. I 
Cancer in Horse.—Mr. Michael had destroyed a horse suffering from what 
he thought was cancer in the eye, as he was afraid other horses might become 
affected. Dr. Steven thought infection might be conveyed to other animals 
from a discharging cancer. 

Impaction.—Mr. Michael had lest five cows ft* m inmactlon, acul would 
like to know of a remedy. The Hon. Secretary would like to know cause of 
complaint; he had always found on opening the cattle that the gall was very 
full of bile. [This subject has been frequently referred to in The Journal. 
Our knowledge of the cause and cure is not altogether satisfactory, ind 
further enquiries are being made. The article on page 869, of December, 
1902 issue, is worth careful reading.—Ed. 1 
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Fort Elliot, January 17. 

Present—Messrs. McLeod (chair), Iiijsrlis, Xos worthy, Green. \V. E. and W. 
W. Hargreaves (Hon. Secretary). 

Selling Eggs by Weight.—Members favoured the adoption of tills system of 
disposing of eggs. 

Annual Report.—Meetings held, 12; average attendance, 9; papers read, 7; 
homestead meetings, 4. Conference of southern branches was also held. The 
meetiugs during the past year have generally been very interesting. Officers 
re-elected. 

Poultry.—The Hon. Secretary rend a paper on this subject. While nearly 
every farmer keeps a few fowls, there were but few poultry farms. The 
farmer's fowl was too often left to look after itself; many farmers appa¬ 
rently holding the opinion that on the farm one fowl was as good as 
another. This was, however, a great mistake.; to make them really profitable 
the breeding and feeding must receive as careful attention as was given to 
horses, cattle, and other stock. There was no fear of the market for good 
table poultry, or for eggs, being overdone. For table purposes they must 
raise a bird that matures quickly; for laying fowls producing 12 dozen to 15 
dozen eggs per annum were required. Proper yards and houses must be 
provided, the chickens must be reared where they can be properly 
looked after and fed apart from the old lieu*. It was a 
mistake to rush into poultry keeping: start with a small flock, and as you 
gain experience increase the stock until the limit of profitable use of the land, 
&e., available is reached. For laying he found the Minorca and Leghorn, 
pure nud crossed, very good, but they were useless for the table. A good 
all-round bird resulted from the Wyandotte or Langslian hen crossed with a 
Minorca rooster. For table the Indian Game-Dorking cross gave him the best 
results, as they mature quickly and produce weighty birds at a few months. 
Farmers must remember that for table purposes, the fowl that matures 
quickest is most profitable. As soon as they are ready for market they should 
be disposed of, the longer they are kept afterwards the less the profits. With 
proper care and attention there should be no serious losses from disease. Ac. 
The keeping of old hens, want of cleanliness in the houses, improper feeding, 
and sunheated water are responsible for most of the losses in poultry farming. 

Homestead Meeting.—Meeting was held at the Chairman's residence. A 
splendid crop of amber cane was seen on the site of an old piggery on the 
top of a dry hill. The trees and vines in the orchard looked well; the currant 
vines were loaded with fruit, aud proved the correctness of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy's statements as to the suitability of this part for (he production of cur¬ 
rants and raisins. A potato patch, with growth 3 ft. high, strong and healthy 
in appearance, promised well. On digging them up scarcely any tubers were 
found. Members would like to know how to account for this. The Chairman 
stated that the land had plenty of manure, and the seed was the best he 
had ever planted; the crop is on black soil near a creek. 


Penola, January 10. 

Present—Messrs. Stoney (chain, MMler. Wilson. McKay, Worthington, 
Peake, Richardson, Maxwell. Ivllsby, Darwent. aud Dr. Ockley (lion. Secre¬ 
tary). 

Barley Growing.—-Mr. II. Ricketts enquired as to constituents taken out of 
the ground by a crop of barley? also the most suitable manure for barley, and 
what crop should follow'. He had sown barley two years In succession, but 
the second crop was a failure. The lion. Secretary said good samples of 
malting barley were seldom grown two years in succession' on the same land. 
Rotation of crops would be necessary, and they would have to find out what 
would best suit local conditions. He suggested sowing 2 lb. Dwarf Essex 
rape and 1 lb, white mustard seed per acre on the stubble, theu feed off with 
aheep. stocking heavily, and plough umler the second growth for green 
manure. 
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Nantawarra, January 7. 

Pit sent—Messrs. J. Nieholls (chain. R. Nieholls, Billing. Dali, E. and 
A. F. Herliert, Pridliam. and Dixon. 

Destruction of Timber.—The destruction of valuable timber on the travel¬ 
ling stock road was generally condemned by members. Mr. Pridliam thought 
it would be a good plan to grub the small undergrowth on the roads, as it 
was only a harbour for vermin. 

Destruction of Rabbits. ™Mr. Nieholls had used **toxa” very successfully 
to destroy rabbits: the baits were dnipped from a stick, to avoid handling, on 
to freshly broken ground. 


Eudunda, January K2. 

1’resent-Messrs Gosling (chain. Faecii. J. and E. T. Ptitzner, Kruinmel, 
Lampnrd, Weil. Hucks. Kluake. and Marshall (Hon. Secretary). 

Experimental Work.--Mr. Kluske reported on results of experiments with 
manures supplied by the Department of Agriculture, and an interesting dis¬ 
cussion ensued. The results were considered fairly satisfactory considering 
tihe dryness of the season. The Hon. Secretary rej>orte<l that the land granted to 
the branch for exi>eriments in the cultivation of saltbush, bluebush. and other 
drought-resisting fodders was now available: necessary funds for this work 
were contributed by the members. Mr. J. Pfitzner reported having reaped 
nr> bags of oats from 32 acres of land, while adjoining land treated in the same 
way only yielded about .** bushels of wheat, per acre. rhampiou Oats gave a 
return of d bags per acre. 

Summer Fodder.-Air. Kruinmel tabled sample of sorghum about o ft. high, 
grown by him without irrigation. He drilled in 5 lb. seed and 112 lb. mineral 
super per acre. Mr. Gosling stated that maize sown in September gave a 
cut of given feed liefore Christmas, and there was now a heavy second growth. 
Sorghum had also done well without irrigation. 

Oats for Hay.—Members would like to know from other branches which 
variety of oaks is considered best for a hay crop. 

Standard Sample of Wheat.—Members were unanimous that wheat should 
bo lMiught by sample, the heaviest wheat to be paid the highest price per bus¬ 
hel. Until this method is adopted they were of opinion that the average 
sample of South Australian wheat would deteriorate, especially in respect, to 
the cleaning. 


Mount Compass, January 10. 

Present—Messrs, Jacobs (chain. Gowlimr. McKinlay, Cameron. Sinter. 
Peters, Good. Herring. Sweet man, Jenken. <\ S. and A. J. Hancock (Hon. Sec¬ 
retary!. and five visitors. 

Bet Fly—Members reported that this pest had appeared in the district. 

“Marling” Band.—Mr. Peters tabled held peas grown on slopes adjoining 
the swamps: also onions grown on swamp land with and without the appli¬ 
cation of marl. The difference in growth was very marked, the crop from 
the “marled” soil being superior. 


Bute, January 13. 


Present—Messrs. Brldeson (chair), MeEvoy, A. and H. SchroedeT, W, H. 
Shannon, Cousins, Hamdorf, Barnes, Stevens, A, Sharmau (Hon. Secretary), 
and five visitors. ’ 


Black Rust,—Discussion took place cm the cause 1 of this, the general opinion 
being that it was largely the result of bad cultivation and the use of inferior 
seed. (Black rust is duo to the attack of a fungus (Urocystus oculta). but 
the conditions under which It will develop do not appear to be well known*— 
Ed.l 
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Wandearah, January 12. 

ITeseiit Messrs. Robertson (chain. Mundy. Davidson. W.aurt U. H. Roberts, 
E. H. and J. Eagle. Dick. Collins, and Kirks (lion. Secretary). 

White Eyes in Cattle.—A member reported having cattle affected by com¬ 
plaint in calves known as "while eyes." A white spot first appears on the 
eye: this spreads uutil it covers the eye with a skin obscuring the .sight. Ano¬ 
ther member reported horses similarly affected. [For treatment see corres¬ 
pondence column in this issue of Journal.—Ed.] Discussion took place on 

question of veterinary instruction for farmers: but no decision was arrived 
M pending insult of enquiry bv Council of Agriculture into causes of com 
plaints in cattle. 


Caltowie, January 12. 

Present Messrs. 1 Jewett (chain. T. Lehmann, Graham. McDonald. Kerr, 
Petatz. Jettnei*. MeCallum. Ruth, and K. Lehmann (Hon. Secretaryi. 

Summer FimnI.—D iscussion on this subject took place. Mr. Kerr considered 
the summer tco dry for tin* growth of green fodder. He disagreed with Mr. 
Molinetix's coi it (‘lit ion that summer crops on the fallow' would not make any 
difference to the store of moisture available for the cereal crop. In his opinion 
such crops were bound to take some of tin* moisture from the soil, to the detri¬ 
ment of the wheat crop. Member*- generally agreed with Mr. Kerr. Mr. 
Hewitt though! ensilage would be tin* most profitable fodder for summer. 

Tattle Tom plaint.—Mr. Kerr reported loss of cows from complaint usually 
called impaction, lie tried the treatment recommended by Mr. Bundle, at 
the Angaston Tonference. hut it did no good. Tattle were In good condition, 
and had been grazing where then* were green oats over a foot in height. On 
opening tin* animals ho found no signs of impaction, but the brain was clotted 
with blood, in his opinion disease of the brain or spine was the cause of 
death. 


Angraston, January 17. 

Present Messrs, lleggie (chain. Player. Friend. Vaughan. A. and F. Salter, 
Smith. Radford, and Matthews (Hon. Secretary!. 

Zante Turinnt. —Menders ad\ncat<*d planting about 12 ft. apart each way. 
but the individual must exercise his own judgment. Planting 4 ft. x 4 ft. was 
considered a mistake. Memlier*- would 'like to know* why it is that although 
the fruit on the ringbarked vines colours before tin* untreated vines, the fruit 
on the latter riijens first. 

Sulphuring Apricots.—Mr. Radford advised sulphuring until the juice accu¬ 
mulates in tin* cups: for about four to live hours. 


Koolunflra, January 8. 

Present—Messrs. Butcher (cliair). Button, Shipway. Sandow, Allen, Jose, 
Pen gill y. Butterfield, La wry, Palmer, Xoack (Hon. Secretary), and one visitor. 

Dairy Cows.—Discussion on this subject continued. The larger breeds were 
considered most suitable for this district. Members thought that the quantity 
of butter from any cow could not l>e increased except by increasing the quan¬ 
tity of milk. 

Wheat Experiments.—Mr. Peng illy tabled samples of Raujit, Marshall's 
No, 3, and Sliver King Wheats,, and reported favourably of each. Mr. Button 
showed 14 varieties grown for experimental purposes. Early Show yielded 
best. Boomerang and Early Watldy next 
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Finnlss, January 12. 

PirsMit—Messrs. ChihnaVl (chain. I.iuunvhr. Heath. T. and S. Collett (Hon. 
Secretary*. 

Sanitary Pigsties ami (Vwyards.— At previous meeting Mr. J. Fhibnall read a 
paper on this subject Dairymen feeding pigs on skim milk know what a 
difficult matter it is to keep the styes clean and five from smell, unless a large 
quantity of straw for bedding is available. With paved styes the liquid 
usually drains away outside, causing a continuous smell about the stye and 
a waste of good manure. If a catch pit is made this must be emptied regu¬ 
larly, a most disagreeable task. Besides it is very difficult to keep paved styes 
in a sanitary condition, as the 'liquid manure will soak through any* crack 
that may exist, and the soil underneath will become exceedingly offensive. 
To avoid these drawbacks be would suggest the adoption of movable styes. 
For six or seven pigs the stye should be about 12 ft. (long. 1> ft. wide, and 3| 
ft. high. Make them of hard wood, or preferably of bar iron; five bars 9 in. 
apart will make the sides 3 ft. fi in. high. Fix galvanized iron to the sides, 
cover in enough with iron roof to give shelter, and at the opposite end fix the 
trough. This is best made of galvanized iron, with a length of bar iron at each 
side projecting far enough at each end to lie bent over, so that it can quickly 
be booked on to the iron bars making the sides of the stye. On the long sides 
of the stye a joint will have to be fixed, so that when you want to load the 
pigs into the dray all that will be necessary will be to remove tbe trough end, 
draw the sides together, put in the race, and drive the pigs out. To keep the 
stye firm the four corners would need to be clamped together. A stye like 
this could be moved to any part of tin 4 run: a week in one spot would be long 
enough. In a year three styes moved once a week would give an acre of land 
a good dressing of manure. The pigs would not have to be ringed, the styes 
would be clean, and the pigs would lie healthier and fatten quicker. The 
same principle might be adopted with eowyards. Permanent yards aiv a last¬ 
ing menace to lieailth, a waste of valuable manure, and require a lot of labour 
to keep clean. A shed and movable yard of two square chains in area shifted 
once a week would in the year result in the manuring of about 10 acres of 
land, which would grow vegetables and green crops to perfection. Consider¬ 
able discussion ensued, members being impressed with the advantages of 
movable styes. They thought hardwood equally as serviceable as iron. 

Dairying .—Mr. S. Onllett read a paper on hand separators v. factory, 
which evoked considerable discussion. This meeting was held at the residence 
of the Chairman, special interest being taken in the dairy. The Chairman 
stated that he had adopted the practice of testing his cows regularly with the 
Babcock Tester, and rearing the heifers from the best milkers. Four years 
ago the milk from his herd averaged 3 5 per cent, of fat; now the return was 
from 3.8 j>er cent, up to 5 per cent. 


Gawler River, January 9. 

I resent— Messns. II. Koediger (chair). Badcoek. Spencer, Kreig, Hillicr. 
Winckel, F. Koediger. Barritt and Bray (Hon. Secretary). 

Raising Water for Irrigation.—Mr. Winckel mid a paper on this subject. 
In this locality ample supplies of water can be obtained by sinking, and the 
best means of raising the same for irrigation is a matter of considerable im¬ 
portance. It was necessary to raise the water as cheaply as possible. He 
had tried steam, horse, and wind power,* and had come to the conclusion that 
the latter was the cheapest, though there was the drawback of exper.encing 
ca'lm weather when water is needed. The storage capacity should, therefore, 
be as large as possible. Have the well as deep as possible, and with a large 
diameter. A narrow well means that most of the time you are lifting the 
water from near the bottom. The best time for sinking is in April, as the 
springs then are generally at their lowest. Some people place their storage 
tanks at considerable height, and use a smaller distributing pipe to give 
pressure. He preferred a larger pipe, as less lifting was required to carry the 
same amount of water. The question of lifting was of importance; the power 
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necessary to lift 40,000 gallons to a height of 00 ft. would suffice to raise 
nearly half as much again to only 40 ft (’are must be taken to fix the pump 
securely in the well; if not properly stayed, as is often the ease, the pipe soon 
works loose, and hangs from above. The column of water in the pipe and 
the friction on the sides will cause the pump to sway and jump, resulting 
in considerable iloss of power and much unnecessary wear. Air chambers 
should always l>e used in deep wells, and the pump should be put as close 
to the water as possible. He had frequently found faulty working of pumps 
due to the valves being too far from water level. The suction pipe should 
always be at least 2 ft. from the bottom of the well to avoid drawing in grit, * 
&c. Rust was as bad as sand in the valves. &c., and for this reason gal¬ 
vanized pipes should be used. A brass pump is by far the best; if too ex¬ 
pensive an enamelled pump will do. Keep the top of the well covered closely 
to prevent straw, leaves, &c., getting in, as they are likely to be sucked up by 
the pump, and thus prevent the valves from working properly. Mr. Radcock 
would plug the Imtlom of the pipe, and let it rest on the bottom of the well, 
to steady it: perforations would be made on the sides of the pipe, and these 
would prevent foreign substances being sucked up. Mr. Bray found buffalo 
leather the most enduring and best for pumps. 


Cherry Gardens, January 13. 

Present--Messrs. Woods (chain,, Jacobs. (\ and J. Lewis. Paltridge, Broad- 
bent, Wright, Potter, and Kicks (Hon. Secretary). 

Polk* in Horse*.-Members desire the experience of members of utlier 
branches iu the treatment of this complaint. 

Water Conservation. The Hon. Secretary initiated discussion on the sub¬ 
ject, referring mainly to the neglect to utilize the vast stores of w r ater exist¬ 
ing at comparatively shallow’ depths. Mr. Potter mentioned the difficulties 
met with in making the tunnel for the Happy Valley Waterworks owing to 
the heavy floods of water met with. 


Saddleworth, January 16. 

1 ‘resent Messrs. Frost (chain. Benger. Daley, Lckermami, Hanna lord, 
Feeder, Neil, Plant. Pluckhahn, Scales. Waddy, Coleman (Hon. Secretary), 
and visitor. 

Noxious Weeds.- Several specimens were tabled. The Saffron thistle 
(Kontrophyllum Jana turn) was more difficult to eradicate than the true star 
thistle (Centaurea caleitrnpa), with which it was often confounded. The 
laitter does not grow* to any extent on cultivated land, being found mainly 
on the roadsides anrl reserves. The Bathiurst Burr is present in the district, 
hut is easily destroyed. The lute-flowering cockspur is spreading, and is 
growing thickly and vigorously in the stubbles, and in some cases ou the 
fallows. It is regarded as a averse w r eed than some of those that have been 
proclaimed as noxious weeds. 

Emerald Winter Rye.—This was grown by the Chairman and by Mr. Scales. 
It reached 4 ft. to 5 ft. In height, and-yielded up to 14 bushels 10 lb. per acre. 

Wheat Experiments.—A number of exhibits of wheat were tabled by dif¬ 
ferent members, the Chairman showing 40 varieties. Amongst the best were 
Field Marshal, yielding equal to 30 bushels per acre; Australian Talavera, 30 
bushels; Bobs, 27 bushels; Steimlee, 20 bushels; White Lammas. 24 bushels; 
Phillis Early, 23 bushels; Tardents Blue, 21 bushels; Jonathan, 21 bushels. 
The Hon. Secretary promised to report later on his experiments. A Russian 
wheat, “Ulta,” stated to be highly valued for milling purposes, produced a 
very dark and rather small narrow grain; it is a bearded wheat, and yielded 
equal to 8 bushels 7 lb. per acre. 
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Strathalbyn, January 19. 

Present— Messrs. M. Rankine (chair). W. M. Rankine. Gooch, Butler. Mules, 
MeAuaney, Miehelmore, Watts, and CheHton (Hon. Secretary). 

Conference. ~-It was decided to hold the Tenth Annual Conference of 
Southern Branches at Strathalbyn on Match 26. Owing to the apathy shown 
in previous Conferences by neighbouring Branches, it was suggested that in 
future the department* should nominate centres where Bureau Conferences 
should be held, with a view to securing larger attendances. 

Ringing the Currant.—'The Chairman stated that he had tried the effect of 
removiug a ring of bark from the stem of his curraut vines, with the result 
that they were bearing a splendid crop. * 

Fertilisers.—The Chairman reported on experiments with fertilisers on a 
patch of laud which he had been cropping for a mi ruber of years, each crop 
being poorer than its predecessor, although he had Iveen using various ferti¬ 
lisers. From 6 lb. up to 24 Tb. of muriate of potash to each 100 lb. of bone 
super had been used, and the dressings varied from To lb. to 200 lb. i>er acre, 
but with no result. Thomas phosphate had also been tried, and no result ob¬ 
tained. Nitrate of soda, applied at the rate of 100 It), per acre, had been tided 
on seven different plots, but, with one exception, where there was a good clay 
subsoil, no advantage was gained. Some of the poorest land was analysed at 
the School of Mines, with the following resultsNitrogen. 0.07 per cent.; phos¬ 
phoric acid. 0.047 i>er cent.: potash. 0.1152; and lime. 1.02. He intended to 
exi>erinient with lime and nitrogen during the coming season, and if they got 
early rains would plough ill green stuff to increase the supply of organic 
matter. 


Gladstone, January 17. # 

Present—Messrs. Sargent ichairi, Wornum. Bundle. Brayley, Smasliacombe, 
and Goode (Hon. Secretary). , 

Wheat Experiments.--The Hon. Secretary tabled samples of following 
wheats:—Gallant, yielding 15* bushels per acre, weighing 04 lb. per bushel; 
Silver King. 11* bushels. 05 lb. per bushel; Remit*. 10 bushels, 664 lb. per 
bushel. 

Manure Tests—Mr. Ruiulle applied 150 IT), per acre of super tx> portion of 
his crop, and got a return of IS bushels per acre, compared with only 6 bushels 
per acre whore 70 Tb. of sui>er only were applied. On a headland the crop 
received 500 tb. per acre, hut yielded no better than the portion receiving 
150 IT). The general experience in this district in this, the driest season on 
record, has been tliai the heavier dressings of super enabled the plants to 
stand the dry sjiel'ls better than those receiving only light dressings. 


Booth by, January 13. 

Present—Messrs. Whyte (chair), Foulds, Carr, Bradley, Henderson. Leonard, 
Siuis, and Turnbull (Hon. Secretary). 

Wheat Experiments.--The Hon. Secretary reported on results of experiments 
with rust-resistant wheats supplied by the Department of Agriculture, aud 
tabled samples of each. Members were pleased with the appearance of the 
samples, preference being given to Smart's Early, which yielded over 11 
bushed* per acre. Raker’s Early, Gluyas Early, ami Marshall’s No. 3 came 
next Hi favour. 

Rabbit Destruction.—Mr. Foulds recommended the -distribution of sandal¬ 
wood sticks coated with a paste of tlour aud sugar with strychnine. 

Losses of Sheep.—The Chairman called attention to the heavy losses of sheep 
revealed by the statistics concerning the County of Jervois. From 36,000 
sheep ten years ago the number had dwindled to 6,000. This was mainly due 
to dingoes and rabbits, but he was confident that in the future the country 
wouild carry more sheep than ever it did. Thousands of acres of what was 
formerly a dense scrub had been cleared, and were capable of growing good, 
grass if protected from the rabbits. 
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VENTILATION OP FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

Contributed by the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

The following extracts on the ventilation of factories and workrooms are 
taken from the first report of the departmental committee appointed to 
enquire into the ventilation of factories and workshops in England, and re¬ 
cently presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty. 

Recommendations. 

After very careful consideration we desire to make the following recom¬ 
mendations:— 

1. That in exercise of the powers conferred on the Secretary of State, by 
section 7 of the Factory Act of 1001, such a standard of ventilation should 
be prescribed for all classes of factories and workshops not otherwise specially 
dealt with, that the proportion of carbonic acid in the air at about the breath¬ 
ing level, and away from the immediate influence of any special source of 
contamination, such as a person or light, shall not (except on very foggy days, 
when no tests should be made, on account of the vitiated state of the outside 
air) rise during daylight, or after dark, when only electric light is used, be¬ 
yond 1- volumes of carbonic acid per 10,000 of air, and that when gas or 
oil is used for lighting the proportion shall not exceed 20 volumes after dark, 
or before the first hour after daylight; the only exception to this rule to he 
in cases where the extra carbonic acid is produced in other ways than by 
respiration or combustion, as in breweries. &c. 

That Inspectors of Factories should inform the employers of the results 
of any official analyses of the air in their factories or workshops, should give 
notice that the ventilation is deficient to any employer in whose factory or 
workshop the alcove proportions have l>een found to be exceeded, and at the 
same time supply, so far as practicable, information as to the nature of any 
defect noticed; and that legal proceedings should not be taken against an em¬ 
ployer unless, after a reasonable interval following such notice, the stated pro¬ 
portion is found, on an average of two or more samples taken in different 
parts of the room, tx> l>e again exceeded by one volume or more, and he is 
unable to show that he has taken measures reasonably calculated to secure 
the requisite ventilation. 

That arrangements be made by the Factory Department of the Home Office 
for tin* analysis by a specially qualifi(*d ]>erson or persons of samples of air 
collected by inspectors (see ApjKMidlx III.), and that any analysis on which 
a prosecution immediately depends shall have been performed by such qiiah 
.'led person nr jwnsons. 

That arrangements l>e made for Inspectors of Factories to have the use. 
when desired, of a prnjKTly tested portable apparatus for estimating on the 
spot the proportion of carbonic acid in air. 

In Appendix II. we have endeavoured to give a general account of the con¬ 
ditions on which efficient ventilation depends. We trust that this informa¬ 
tion may prove of service both to the Factory Department and to employers. 

Appendix II. 

General Account of the Conditions of Efficient Ventilation. 

The present appendix contains an account of the conditions which render 
general ventilation necessary in factories and workshops, and of the means 
by which general ventilation is brought about. 

Composition of Atmospheric Air in the Country and in Towns. 

Pure atmospheric air free from aqueous vapour has the following composi¬ 
tion by volume:— 


Oxygen. 20.94 

Nitrogen. 78.09 

Argon. 0.94 

Carbonic Acid. 0.08 

Helium, Krypton, Neon, Xenon, and Hydrogen . Traces 


100.00 
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So fa* as known this composition is not sensibly departed from at any 
part of the earth’s surface, apart from the purely local influence of combus¬ 
tion, &c. 

in connection with questions of ventilation a special interest attaches to the 
exact proportion of carbonic acid (CO a ) in pure air. The odder determina¬ 
tions by Pettenkofer’s method pave results which varied considerably, accord¬ 
ing to the particular manipulations employed by different observers, and 
were 1 usually too high by about 0.5 volumes per 10,000 of air, though occa¬ 
sionally also a good deal too low. Recent determinations by more exact 
methods show that, apart from the influence of vegetation, &c., pure air when 
dry contains almost exactly 3.0 volumes per 10,000. In summer feather 
the proportion may rise to about 3.5 volumes l>y night, or fall to 2.G volumes 
by day, in the lower strata of the air, in consequence of the influence of 
vegetation. 

(To be continued in next issue.) 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 


Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from December 26, 1902, to January 190J. 



Number Registered. 


„ ... 



Number 

Trade or Calling. 

Town. 

Country. 

Employed. 

Laborers and youths 

156 

171 

283 

Carpenters 

8 

— 

14 

Masons and bricklayers 

7 

— 

6 

Plasterers .. 

i 

— 

1 

Tile layers 

— 

— • 

2 

Painters .. 

6 

1 

20 

Plumbers and ironworkers .. 

4 

— 

3 

Boilermakers and assistants .. 

3 

— 

— 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

4 

— 

— 

Fitters and turners 

5 

— 

4 

Engine drivers and firemen 

7 

3 

— 

Furhacemen 

1 

— 

— 

Moulders .. 

5 

1 

6 

Patternmakers 

_ 

— 

1 

Brassfinishers 

2 

_ 

2 

Fettlers .. 

_ 

— 

* 1 

Tool sharpener 

— 

— 

1 

Well sinker 

_ 

— 

1 

Cook . 

_ 

— 

1 

Jointers .. 

_ 

— 

4 

Gardeners 

— 

_ 

1 

Compositors 

5 

— 

— 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

14 

6 

3 

3 

Porters and junior porters 

11 

. 8 

4 

Rivet boys 

9 

~ 


Totals 

254 

187 

858 


January 30, 1903. A. Richaedsok, Bureau Clerk. 
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IRRIGATION ON THE MURRAY: UTILISATION OF 
THE SWAMP LANDS. 

Bv Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

The Murray, that is probably destined to play no mean part In the future 
of Australia, at present runs away in almost pure waste to the ocean. Indi¬ 
vidual exponents of the value of irrigation have certainly not been wanting in 
the past. Tnfortunately their isolated and spasmodic efforts have failed to 
bring home to the general public the paramount economic value of this agri¬ 
cultural practice to a State such as our own. In the closing lines of his preface 
to “Chimio Agricole*’ (second edition, 1902), P. P. Deherain, who, after 
a distblemished career, died last December, expresses himself in the 
following terms:—“The great enterprise that will contribute most to the 
glory of the twentieth century and ensure the continuance of 
agricultural prosperity, will consist, in rendering possible the irriga¬ 
tion of Hue soil of France, for water is the tirst factor in fertility.” 
If. in reference to a comparatively well-watered country such as France, 
these are the Inst words of a man of commanding ability and vast practical 
ejqierieneo, wlmt would he not have said had his lot been cast beneath out 
hot, dry skies. Our natural facilities for irrigation are comparatively limited; 
and it is a duty that we owe to ourselves and our successors that not one of 
them should he allowed to lie idle. In all parts of the world rivers have gene 
rally been valued as the highways of commerce, and the means of Intercourse 
betwixt the shore and distant inland communities. It were folly to overlook 
the great advantages of cheap freight thus provided by nature; and well-regu¬ 
lated irrigation need not necessarily interfere with the navigability of the 
stream. The recently expressed opinion that the unwritten law of nations tliat 
regulates the flow of watercourses should be abrogated in favour of the States 
that control the sources of til he Murray can receive no support from irriga- 
tionists in this State. Not a drop of water that is ours by law can we sur* 
render, as much in the Interests of future irrigation as in the Interests of the 
navigability of the stream. 

It has often been referred to as a national misfortune that the Murray, in 
its lower course at all events, does not traverse a more naturally fertile tract 
of country. Perhaps in times to come, when art has supplied its banks with 
the verdure that nature has denied our descendants may see cause to reverse 
a somewhat hasty inference. Even at the present day there lack not examples 
to show that, after all, this barrenness of the land, through which the river has 
torn its course, IS only relative; let us remember with Deherain that water is the 
first factor in soil fertility. And next to water comes heat, with which the 
Murray country is abundantly supplied. Arrest the stream and furnish by 
artificial means the moisture* that is lacking, and there Is little that tha: 
cloudless sky and potent sun will not draw from a soil, the fertility of which 
has laid dormant for centuries. Those familiar with the marvellous 
growth that is characteristic of the pioneer irrigation colonies, Mil- 
dura and Remnark, know that the banks of the Murray are not 
dead, but asleep, and that it wants but the enterprise of man to 
awaken them to exuberant life. These colonies have in the^aat been faced 
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by many difficulties; and it is not unlikely that the spectacle of their struggle* 
for lift* through economic conditions of exceptionally severe character did not 
a little towards quenching the zeal for irrigation so apparent some 10 or 1. r > 
years ago. There is every reason to believe that these troublous times an* 
now things of the past, and the new spectacle of quiet prosperity may perhaps 
serve to kindle afresh an almost forgotten enthusiasm. 

If an abundant supply of water is one of the first essentials of successf u• 
irrigation, not behind it in importance Is the price at which it can be supplied 
to the producer. The creation of large irrigation colonies cannot as a rule be 
advantageously left to individual effort. Under its regime cheap water is 
generally unobtainable. The State, on the other hand, benefits both directly 
and indirectly by the intense culture which irrigation calls into existence; and 



Crop of Pumpkins growing on nowly-brokeu-up land. 

the State alone can, therefore, provide water at cost price, or even at a nomi¬ 
nal lose, to bring about that prosperity, the beneficial effects of which are ulti- 
• inateiy felt by the community at large. Unquestionably the costliness of the 
water supply was one of the lions that the colonies oil the Upper Murray found 
barring the way to success. Wherever water has to be raised to a consider¬ 
able height, its profitable utilization, even when supplied at cost price, becomes 
very problematic. As the river approaches its final destination It broadens 
and expands, eating its way right and left into the vast extent of level land 
that receives It, until It is lost In Lake Alexandrine. The Murray is subject 
to periodic floods, which generally synchronise with the melting of the snows 
In the regions of its sources. Towards Its motith, over the country extending 
from Matmtun lo Wellington, and higher up also, in times of flood the river 
out of itB natural channel and covers broad stretches of country, that 
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•Showing belt of Sunflowers about 7 ft. high grown to protect the Tomatoes and 
Melons from damage by strong winds. Messrs. Morphett’s residence is 
seen in the background. 






Onion Field, with River Embankment in the background. The yield averaged 
about IS ton# per acre $• the low yield, compared with last season’# crop of 
30 tons, is mainly due to the young plants having suffered severely from 
the attacks of" thnpi 
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from their general appearance and the vegetation they carry, have received 
the name of “swamp lands.” T have not been able to secure definite figures 
as to the area of these swamps; on the lower river they are variously estimated 
from 10,000 to 20,000 acres, and it is to their value that I wish particularly to 
draw attention in the present article, for they certainly solve the difficulty of an 
abundant and cheap supply of wo ter for irrigation purposes, and their profitable 
utilization is therefore within reach of those in possession of moderate morns. By 
means of mounds 3 or 4 ft. in height these swamps have been partly reclaimed 
on various points of tire river for grazing purposes; and the rank natural vegeta¬ 
tion that has resulted has generally amply repaid the cost of this partial recla¬ 
mation. It has, however, been left to Messrs. H. W. Morphett & Co., of Wood’s 
l*oint, to demonstrate definitely what marvellous results may be realized from 
an intelligent cultivation of these swamps. A recent visit to Murray Bridge 
enabled me to judge of the importance of tile work carried out by these gen¬ 
tlemen, and, whilst they naturally deprecate any hasty generalization from the 
results of two or three seasons, 1 have their perm lesion to quote freely from 
information they were good enough to supply. 

Messrs. H. W. Morphett & Co. have reclaimed about 650 acres of swamp 
land, of which 200 acres are at present under cultivation. The work of re¬ 
clamation, though comparatively simple, must have proved no liglvt under¬ 
taking. It was necessary to so protect the reclaimed land that the river could 
pass harmlessly by even in times of highest flood. The 1870 flood is generally 
taken as the maximum level to which water is likely to rise, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of -Murray Bridge an embankment 7 ft. high will check the en¬ 
croachments of a flood equal in volume to the one in question. Messrs. Mor¬ 
phett & Co. have, therefore, surrounded their land with an embankment 7 ft. 
m height, and with a base 27 to 30 ft. in breadth, tapering upwards at th • 
angle of natural fall of the soil. The soil used for the purpose was quarried 
out of a neighbouring cliff, and conveyed in position by a miniature tramway. 
This soil, however, proved somewhat porous, and let in more water than wits 
altogether desirable. This difficulty was overcome by covering over the river 
face with swamp silt. I was at first at a loss to understand how a soil which 
when irrigated appeared so naturally porous and fine could effectively render 
the mound impermeable. As will be seen later on the physical analysis of the 
soil gives a very simple explanation of the difllculty. 

Parallel to the mound runs a channel, which receives the river waters from 
an iron gate, which can be raised at will. This head channel distributes the 
water to a series of minor channels, which run at right angles to it, and which 
consist mostly of simple furrows from which the water filters away right and 
left Nature has so arranged matters as to render these swamps almost per 
lect in their simplicity from the irrlg&tionist’g point of view. From the river 
towards the cliffs or higher lands there is a gradual fall of 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft, so 
that the surplus water drains naturally towards the back of the swamp. In 
addition the soil, after exposure to air, becomes of so porous a nature that 
the water appears to wash through it and Messrs. Morphett & Co. have 
found that it is not necessary to place the direct supply furrows closer than 
half a chain apart In such circumstances it must be recognised that the ex¬ 
penses of irrigation are reduced to a minimum, and the extreme simplicity 
of the system must commend itself to all. 

The cost of constructing such an embankment must, of course, be taken into 
consideration. The owners, who were their own engineers, inform me that 
they estimated the cost at about £10 an acre; and, further, that with the ex¬ 
perience of the past at their disposal, an equally effective embankment might 
be raised at a lesser cost. When we consider the sums sunk in capital account 
for other agricultural enterprises this £10 per acre cannot be looked upon as 
excessive. The cost, for instance, of trellislng an acre of currants, would In 
most circumstances exceed it In fact Messrs. Morphett, I believe, go so far 
as to state that reclaiming the swamps would prove a profitable undertaking 
even had they to build over again the embankment every five years. 

On the opposite side of the river I had the opportunity of examining the 
swamp land in its natural state. Messrs. Morphett have expressed the ihteu 
tion of ultimately reclaiming it for cultivation purposes. To my mind the ex¬ 
periment would not be without risk. At present in times of flood the river can 
extend freely on one side of its banks, but were it forced to ran between two 
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parallel embankments it is to be feared that serious damage to one of them 
at least must necessarily arise. In the course of time, if schemes are adopted 
whereby flood waters are regulated in the upper river, this difliculty would, of 
course, disappear. The general appearance of the unreclaimed swamp is cer¬ 
tainly not inviting; it is an entangled jungle of rushes, reeds, and other water- 
loving plants. In Messrs. Morphett’s experience, as soon as free access oc 
water is withdrawn these semi-aquatic plants begin to die off, and are subse¬ 
quently easily cleared off the land. The swamps will then carry a natural 
growth of coarse, succulent herbage, which is fed down by sheep, with a view 
of levelling and consolidating the ground. The following season the soil is 
broken up with three-furrow ploughs, and worked down with cultivators and 
harrows. This soil, which is originally inclined to cake and rise in large clods, 
gradually mellows down under the influence of atmospheric agents into an 
admirable tilth. 



This shows the Embankment and the Willows growing on the River Frontage. 
These are planted there to protect the bank from injury by floods. In the 
foreground is the Lucerne Crop Bhown in the next plate. 

Time alone, of course, can show what crops these swamps can be made 
most profitably to carry. In two years of cultivation Messrs. Morphett have 
done much towards elucidating this question. In 1902 they averaged 30 tons 
of onions per acre, clearing £72 net profit. During the present season they 
have 20 acres under onions. From malting barley, which, owing to its liability 
to go down, they And themselves obliged to sow as late as in September, they 
averaged 40 bushels to the acre, and during the present season they have not 
less than 120 acres under this cereal. Eight acres of lucerne yielded the first 
% .vear 6 cuts, averaging each 1A tons of dried hay. It is their intention to ex¬ 
tend the area to 50 acres during the coming season. Potatoes, piemelons, man 
golds, pumpkins, maize, sorghum, have all yielded magnificent crops—some of 
which are represented in our Illustrations. Wheat, owing to its great liability 
to rust has been discarded as not suitable to local conditions. I have quoted 
these results with the full permission of the owners, who recognise that they 
are as yet in the experimental stage. It is their intention ultimately to rely 
mainly on dairying and pig farming; and It appears to me that to both pur¬ 
poses the swamps, with their neighbourhood of high dry land, are admirably 
adapted. 
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In a future article I purpose dealing with Questions arising out of the 
chemical composition of the soil! and with various other difficulties with whirls 
Messrs. Morphett & Co. have had to contend, I maty state here, in conclusion, 
that chemical analysis proves the swamp soil to be the richest I have hitherto 
come across in this State, and probably one of the richest in the world's 
records of analytical data. „ , 


(To be continued.) 
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9PEKBOOM 

The presence of Australian soldiers In the late war in South Africa resulted 
in considerable attention beiug directed throughout this and the adjoining 
Slates to the fodder bush of the Karoo, generally called Spekboom. This 
plant is widely distributed in South Africa, and is greatly valued as food 
for stock. On the dry Karoo it grows abundantly, particularly on the rough 
rises and hills. It is exceptionally hardy, succulent, and appetizing to stock 
that are used to it. The thick stems and small fleshy leaves retain their 
moisture for a long time under adverse circumstances. The plant grows to 
a height of 30 ft. to 12 ft., and makes quite a large bush; it strikes freely 
from cuttings, and is said to transplant readily. 

In view of its known value in South Africa, the Department obtained from 
the Cape Department of Agriculture a box of 100 rooted cuttings. These 
on arrival were placed In charge of Dr. Holtze (Director of the Adelaide 
Botanic Garden), who has also struck a large number of cuttings from a 
bush he has growing in the garden. It is proposed to supply several hun 
dred plants to the Eudunda Bureau for trial, on the block of land secured by 
the Bureau for testing various salt hushes and other drought-resisting fodder 
plants. In order to give an extended trial to the Spekboom we have arranged 
with Dr. Iloltze to supply a few rooted plants to any member of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau who will undertake to plant them where they can be pro¬ 
tected from stock until established. 

Appli< ations should be addressed to “The Director, Botanic Garden, Ade¬ 
laide,*’ and must be accompanied with stamps to the value of 6d. to cover 
cost of postage. 


GROWING SCARCITY OF CONIFEROUS TIMBER. 

By Walter Gill, F L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator of Forests. 

Several years ago intention was drawn in the pages of this Journal by the 
writer to many important facts which clearly demonstrated the 
great danger of a timber famine in the comparatively nea^ 
future if necessary action was not taken to avoid it In tlK 
interim muttons have not improved. Facts then advanced have received 
further corroboration, and Influences then at work In facilitating the im¬ 
pending calamity have largely increased their power for evil; while only 
here and there has any effort been made In the least degree to recognise 
the true state iff the position and provide remedial measures. 

When the question of timber scarcity occurs, it is generally met with state¬ 
ments of the enormous amount, of timber to ’ be obtained from, say, for 
example. W estern Australia, or New' South Wales, or Queensland, America, 
Russia. Norway and Sweden, or Siberia. Now, it is as well in estimating 
the value of such statements, to remember that in a majority of cases when 
people Jir* travelling for pleasure and information they are usually prepared 
to be favourably receptive towards such information as may be gained 
either by their own observation or from the communications of other®; their 
mental atmosphere is largely permeated by the superlative degree; and often 
insensibly, and. no doubt, quite unintentionally, they draw- largely on their 
imagination when retailing their experiences for the benefit of others, parti¬ 
cularly when they desire to l>ecome at all impressive. And peculiar as it may 
appear, tluwc knowing least how' practically to estimate areais and quantities 
of timber are boldest in advancing exaggerated statements as to the in¬ 
exhaustible nature of forests in parts where their travels have extended. 

If a person qualified by special knowledge and experience should modestly 
attempt to maintain that w’hat may seem an inexhaustible supply of timber 
is reailv totally inadequate to the unceasing and constantly increasing de¬ 
mand for timber, he will in all probability be met with the “I’ve-been-there- 
ond-of-coitrse-l-know” argument that some folks delight to employ as a means 
of triumphantly annihilating .their opponents. It may easily be overlooked, 
however, that, as has i>een truly said, “We see only w T hat we bring with us 
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eyes to see.*’ Any man can, of course, see trees as they are generally under¬ 
stood as component parts of a landscape in their various relationships to 
dther things; but only the timber expert with the trained eyes specially com 
petent to judge as to their soundness, fitness of shape, and probable volume, 
and other important points, is at all in a position to pronounce any opinion 
worth having as to the probable duration of the forest supplies in any given 
country. 

It is to men of this stamp we must refer for reliable details, and their 
utterances on the matter are given in no uncertain way, as with increasing 
earnestness they point out how steadily and inevitably the demand® for tim 
ber throughout the civilised world are increasing, and ever bringing nearer 
the time when the supply will be completely exhausted, unless the present 
reckless indifference to the necessity for universally adopting an energetic 
forest policy, be replaced by prompt. intelligent, and vigor¬ 
ous action equal to the emergency. I>r. Schlich, C.I.E., F.R.S., 
whose masterly “Manual of Forestry” is sufficient of itself to create for him 
an abiding reputation, read a valuable paper before the Society of Arts, 
London, on February 27, 1901, entitled “The Outlook of the World's Timbe- 
Supply,” in which he gave a mass of interesting details, from which the 
following may be selected as being of considerable importance:— 

The Annual Consumption op Timber in the four Principal 
Importing Countries op Europe. 


Countries. 

| 

Home 

production of 
timber in tons.] 

Net imports 
in tons. 

1 

i 

Total 

consumption in 
tons. 

No. of cubic 
feet consumed 
per head 
of population. 

Great Britain and Ireland ... 

2,000,000 

9,290,000 

11,290,000 

14 

Germany 

15,000,000 

4,600,000 

•10,600,000 

18 

Belgium 

600,000 

1,020,000 

1.620,000 

12 

France ... 

4,200,000 

1,230,000 

.>,430,000 

7 

Total 

21,800,000 

16,140,000 

37,940,000 

13 


Commenting on the above figures, Dr. Schlich says:—“Considering that the 
consumption of timber in Britain has during the last 20 year® increased at 
more than twice the rate of increase in population, and that a similar process 
Is going on in Germany and Belgium, I do not doubt for a moment that the 
consumption in the above four countries will in a few years have risen to 20 
cubic feet per head of population.” 

Re then analyses the European sources of supply with the following 
results:— 


Quantities op Timber supplied by various European Countries. 


Countries. 

Ton*. 

Value. 

Roum&nia ... ... ... ... ...j 

60,000 

Not given 

Norway 

1,040,000 

£1,870,000 

Austria-Hungary, including Bosnia and Herzegovina 

3,670,000 

10,800,000 

Sweden 

4,460,000 

7,930,000 

Russia 

5,900,000 

8,900,000 

Total 

1 

15,130,000 

£29,500,000 


It will be noted that, of the total consumption Of 37,940,000 tons used 
annually, the four countries concerned produce 21,800,000 tone themselves, 
leaving 16,140,000 to be supplied from other sources by importation. Of this, 
hpwever, the European countries now indicated a® being in a position to ex¬ 
port timber only sttppiy 15,130,000 tons. 
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The question at once arises as to how far existing supplies are capable 
of expansion to meet the increase in present requirements foretold by Dr 
gchlich, and respecting this he points out that any increase in Roumanla will 
be so small as to be a negligible quantity, while all authorities are agreed 
that, the Norwegian forests, as a whole, have been considerably overworked, 
and that a decided falling-off in the export must set in almost immediately. 
Turning to Austria-Hungary, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, he notes that, while 
the two latter countries yet have considerable surplus stocks, the Hungarian 
forests have been considerably overworked. ‘‘Even as regards the State 
forests there, the Director-General of the forests has publicly stated that the 
standing crop of timber is some 30 per cent, below the amount which should 
be present to permit of a permanent supply like that lately taken out of the 
forests. Again, of the forests in Austria proper, more than half the area is 
situated above an elevation of 3,000 ft., so that their annual growth is small. 
Even now tin agitation is going on in Austria for an export duty on raw 
timber, so as to check it. More than half the timber exported goes to Ger¬ 
many, and the opinion has been expressed that that country will soon have to 
look elsewhere for sources of supply to meet the increasing demand for 
timber in its industries. In short Austria-Hungary is not likely to remain 
an exporting country for more than a limited number of years. This means 
that Germany must more and more compete with Britain in the Baltic trade, 
thus not only reducing the supplies available for Britain and other countries, 
but also considerably raising prices.” Referring to Sweden, the doctor states: 
—“It is probable that tfhe present outturn may be maintained and even some¬ 
what increased, but by no means to such an extent as to make up for the 
prospective falling off in the exports from Norway and Austria-Hungary.’' 
Regarding Russian forests, he points out that of the 314,000,000 acres State, 
and 202,000,000 acres of private forests in Russia and Finland, enormous 
areas consist simply of swampy tracts, producing little or no timber, and 
very extensive areas are only thinly stocked with alder, birch, poplar, horn¬ 
beam, &c„ so that the really Important forests form only a fraction of the 
total, imposing as it may seem. “Definite information regarding the yield 
capacity of these is,” he says, “difficult to get at: but there can be no doubt 
about a few points. The population of European Russia, including Finland, 
is now estimated at 100,000,000, and it has of late been increasing very rapidly. 
The consumption of timber and firewood in a northern country like Russia 
is naturally very great; indeed, in many parts of the empire it has been 
estimated at three tons per head of the population. If this is so, by far the 
greater part of the forests is required for home consumption.” He then re¬ 
fers to remarks made by Monsieur Melard. Inspector of Forests at Paris, 
under the French Repul die. who says:—“When in the middle of the twentieth 
century Russia will have a population of 150.000,000. when her metallurgical 
and other industries have attained the full development oh which one mav' 
count, her exports of timber will have ceased, and she will be only too happy 
if eke then has managed her forests sufficiently well to find in them the 
timber and firewood which she requires for her own consumption.” 

(To be continued.) 


“IMPACTION” AND DETERIORATION OF PASTURES. 

The continued losses of cattle throughout the country from local ailments 
makes of interest that which throws some light on the subject or which tends 
to solve part of the reasons why our farmers are suffering such serious draw¬ 
backs to the successful carrying on of their business. Mr. H. Pye. of Dookie 
Agricultural College, has published in the Victorian Journal of Agriculture 
notes on the pastures and fodders of the northern areas of Victoria from which 
the fdMolving notes, referring more particularly to the necessity for improving 
our pastures, are worthy of careful thought by our fanners. 

“The feeding value of our pastures is a problem that Interests us vitally. 
Pasture grasses vary considerably. The dependence of animals on plants is 
either direct or indirect In respect to farm animals it is almost wholly direct, 
and, in the case of pigs and poultry, to a minor degree Indirect, since animal 
food is conducive to their wellbeing. Hants, as is generally known, obtain 
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their food from the soil, water, and atmospheric air, and, by the action of sun¬ 
light, these substances are elaborated into starch, sugar, fat or oil, tannin, 
albuminoids, &c. When animals eat the plants many of these products are 
utilized, and are broken up to supply material to build up their bodies, thus It 
will be seen in the case of giamnivorous animals. If the plants do not contain 
sufficient of an essential product to build up a certain material or part of their 
bodies, disorganization must follow, or practically starvation. This may be 
illustrated in many ways, but it can be conclusively proved by experiment. 
Owing to the interdependence of the various organs on each other, if one 
becomes inactive it does not supply material in a form that a second one, de- 
pchding on it, can formulate into nutritive matter, consequently a third organ 
cannot perform its functions, and finally the whole organization is dis¬ 
arranged. and most likely death will follow; or, as is often the case when par¬ 
tial starvation of a part take 9 place, the breeding qualities of stock are reduced 
and the progeny degenerates. 

“By analysis it has been proved that plants, in which grasses are particu¬ 
larly included, vary considerably in composition. Thus it is possible that the 
health, development, and condition of stock of one district may be superior 
to that of the stock of an adjacent district The feeding properties of our 
pastures mainly depend on the dominant species or variety of grass growing 
on them, yet, not only on this, but also on the fertility of the soil, neglecting 
the conditions of climate, which we shall suppose to be similar. Certain grasses 
under whatever condition they may be grown, are poor in food-supplying 
qualities; other grasses are richer, but the relative amount of this nourishing 
matter will most likely depend on the fertility of the soil; and, In fact, the 
same conditions in respect to the development of a pasture grass hold as In 
respect to the development of an animal. If there be too little potash, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, or lime in a soil for a certain plant, it loses its vigour, and is forced 
out of existence by another plant, perhaps a weed, that thrives under less 
favourable conditions in respect to the missing plant food. If the climate be a 
moist one. the grasses may have every appearance of excellence, yet, owing to 
a deficiency of phosphates for instance, the stock feeding on them, particularly 
young stock, will not do as well as might be expected. 

“If we consider the many primings the grasses of the fields receive every 
time the stock pass by. and the increased drain on the plant food within the 
area influenced by each plant, it will be patent to every one that there must 
be some limit to this exhaustion, and, when it is reached, the grasses degene¬ 
rate, and are replaced by plants of less economic value, to the detriment of 
the stock. If matured animals alone be fattened, the deterioration of the 
pastures will be less rapid; but when the products of the farm and the stock 
reared on it are being sold every day, the exhaustion of the pastures is very 
marked. It is not alone the exhaustion of the plant food that deteriorates the 
pastures, but overstocking often prevents certain plants from being able to 
perform their functions, owing to an inherent objection to hard grazing. The 
remedies are evident in both instances. Top dressing, with suitable manures 
in the one case, and less stock in the other. From practical experience I can 
safely say that a grazing paddock top-dressed with compoBts or with phos- 
phatic manures is a splendid stand-by. especially for milch cows. Pastures 
composed of a number of different grasses have some special advantages which 
are not enjoyed by pastures limited to one or two species. If we take our 
kangaroo grass it will be noticed that, as a gregarious plant, it is, in this dis¬ 
trict. coarse and little relished by the stock; but, when growing solitary, It 
affords a splendid bite for all stock, which turn to it as a change from the 
other grasses; for stock, like human beings, are not averse to a change, and 
this, no doubt, is due to a want in the system which is instinctively known, and 
this is one of the reasons that an animal goes from one kind of grass to another* 
Thus it will be seen, should we analyse our pastures, that the results expected 
from the analyris may not be in keeping with the facts, as demonstrated by 
the condition of the stock: and, again the older growths vary in composition 
from the younger ones, while peculiar flavours are developed, some grasses 
being bitter at certain stages of growth* 

“There is one point which is worth considering in reference to our pas¬ 
tures. that is, the richer the soil is within certain iimts, the longer do they 
keep green, other eondttons being equal. An interesting experiment was car- 
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ried out last season with one of the indigenous grasses, viz., wallaby grass 
(Dauthonia penclilata). A small plot was top-dressed with booedust, and 
another plot was not manured. In the latter plot the grass dried up as soon 
as the hot weather had set in, or just a little after similar herbage in the pad' 
docks, but that which was top-dressed kept green for six weeks longer. Visi¬ 
tors who saw this grass, and particularly farmers, were struck with the fine 
sward presented, and wondered what that fine grass was, expecting it to be a 
iare foreign introduction Instead of what It really was, our own indigenous wal 
laby grass treated with a little more generosity than usual. Thus, I say, in 
respect to the northern districts, treat your indigenous grasses well and you 
will find that you have the safest stand-by for your stock in the time of 
drought, for their feeding value will be superior, and their permanency will 
be assured. Every grazier who is successful in the drier parts of the coun¬ 
try keeps one or two paddocks for topping off his stock for the market, or as 
a stand-by for some future part of the year; but, as a rule, he confines the 
better treatment to the one paddock, as if it had an hereditary right, conse¬ 
quently it thrives apace, while the neighbouring paddocks become poverty 
stricken from the continuous drain on their resources. There is no greater 
mistake made than to neglect the rule of rotation with pastures, and no easier 
way to be assured of their success than by attending to it. Unfortunately, 
want of capital prevents many agriculturists in a new country from carrying 
out a proper rotation owing to the cost of subdivision fences and manures; 
but as far as the means will aJllow, the nearer the grazier approaches to the 
carrying out of a system of rotation suitable for his district the more likely is 
success to follow. A simple rotation, where it Is not possible to manure, ivould 
be to rest the pasture paddocks alternately, to allow bare patches to fill up by 
seeds formed, and if sheep have been running over the paddock, let the horses 
or cows graze over it for a geason. since they will not be so severe on it. A 
rotation of stock on a pasture Is certainly worth considering more earnestly 
than it appears to be. An occasional harrowing of the pastures, where pos¬ 
sible, gives good results, as I have found from experiment.” 


FARM HINTS FOR MARCH. 

Br A. Molinbux. 

Theory is not science, but theory sometimes leads to the truth. My theory 
is that the volcanic eruptions and sunspots have developed a deal of energy 
m our atmosphere which must result in frequent disturbances and rain 
during the present year. The long drought has broken up, and we may hope 
for early and continued rains. We must fear the advent of red rust this 
year, and it will only be prudent to secure seed of the rust-resistant varie¬ 
ties of wheat for a good portion of our fields. 

Much trouble is being experienced in many places through the drifting of 
sand. This can be stopped by sowing such land with rye or barley, and 
keeping stock off the land for all time. Windbreaks should also be planted 
systematically. Evening primrose, French honeysuckle, buckwheat, and 
many other plants will thrive on sand, not forgetting the medics and melilotus 
varieties. Crops grown on sand should always be removed for feeding to 
stock. 

Pigs intended for slaughter should now be fattened up on meal, grain, peas, 
milk, but should not have any green stuff or slush. Do not try to make 
very heavy weights, nor to produce skins of grease. Ten weeks* feeding 
should make the animal fat enough, and 80 pounds’ weight tvill be heavy 
enough. Keep the boar shut up, as it is not convenient to have young pigs 
on hand when the weather is too cold and unhealthy for them. 

Secure the services of a really good bull. If a pure Shorthorn of a good 
milking family can be got it will do; but a good Jersey or Ayrshire will be 
preferable to a scrubber. Cows are wanted to come into full use when 
butter brings the highest price; therefore, the bull’s services should be re¬ 
quisitioned during the present month. 
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Even if wheat were the most profitable crop to grow it would not be wise 
to devote attention solely to that grain; but, as a matter of fact, there are 
other products that pay quite as much, if not more, than wheat; whilst at 
the same time either resting, cleaning, or improving the soil. The whole of 
the fallowed land should not be sown with wheat, but some should be 
given up to producing food for the animals upon the farm. The poultry 
cannot do themselves justice without a good quantity of green feed; pigs 
ought to have a lot of herbage during the early part of their lives; ewes 
cannot rear good marketable and export lambs without milk-producing fod¬ 
der; horses must have a good lot of green stuff to keep them In good 
health; and cows cannot give full pails of rich milk without succulent 
grasses or their equivalent. Now, all of those animals, if rationally looked 
after, will pay more per acre for what is raised for them than the best crop 
of wheat that can be raised at present prices. Ensiled fodder will last for 
years, and it is a bad farm that will not grow crops for ensilage. The best 
silage can only be made with a variety of plants, and it Is possible to make 
a mixture that will grow well together and come into flower about the 
same time. Bokhara clover, peas, vetches, oats, barley, rape, or some similar 
mixture would make ideal silage, and stock would leave all other food when 
they could get this. But for lambs and ewes it would be worth while to 
sow a mixture of rape, white mustard, barley, and rye as early as possible 
on a few acres of well-prepared land. This will come forward rapidly if we 

•i\ e early rains, and by the time this feed is done the natural herbage 
will have made progress. 

Where night frosts are not early or over severe, it may be possible to esta¬ 
blish some lucerne. The land should be deeply and thoroughly pulverized, 
made as level n& possible, and broken almost to dust on the surface. Sow 
12 IT), of seed per acre with a drill in lines 10«to 12 inches apart, and half 
an inch deep. Boll the land at once, and when the plants are three or four 
Inches high use light harrows to loosen the surface. Sand lucerne (Medi- 
probably do well on sandy land where common lucerne 
(Medicago sativa) would not thrive so well. Baron F. von Mueller strongly 
recommended Medicago seuttelata for arid and dry localities. It is a pity 
that exhaustive trials have not been made with that valuable plant. 

Son-el is a pest on some farms. In the south-east it has been found pos¬ 
sible to eradicate it by ploughing it under deeply, then sow thickly with 
clover or some other smothering crop. After two years it begins to show up 
again, and it is then ploughed under before lit seeds, when it is completely 
eradicated. 

When the farmer carts away a load of wheat from his land he takes off 
about half a crown's worth of phosphates, nitrates, and other necessary 
articles for the production of a future crop. When he takes off a ton of 
butter he removes less than two and sixpence worth of those articles. The 
ton of butter would purchase many tons of wheat though. 

One of the most successful of farmers in the dry north said it paid him 
exceedingly well to use a considerable lot of manure on fields adjacent to 
the homestead, because the grass grew well on such land, and his fowls, 
cows, pigs, and other animals made good use of it. The same farmer, how¬ 
ever, was very careful to prevent fowls and pigs coming together, because 
it was unhealthy for the hens when the pigs grabbed them. He would 
never allow the fowls to roost anywhere near the stables, or to gain access 
to the need boxes, because the fowl lice annoyed the horses, an d the hen 
manure did not promote the comfort of the draught stock. Some farmers 
consider such trivial matters to be unworthy of attention. 

Prepare a small nursery bed with plenty of old cowyard manure, well 
mixed with sandy loam, and sow an ounce or two of seeds of Jersey tree 
kail, thousand-headed cabbage, Drumhead cabbage, and an ounce or two of 
James's long-keeplug onion or brown Spanish, for planting opt in May dr 
June. Get a small field prepared for planting with the results of the 
sewing. 

There is an awful waste of fertilising quality in stacking manure until 
it decays; but the process kills seeds of undesirable weeds, darting manure 
on to the land when it is sodden with wet is both laborious and injurious. 
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Fresh manure carted directly on to the land does not lose much by drying, 
but when ploughed under it decays -rapidly and everything Is absorbed by 
the soil. There are very few fields that would not be greatly benefited by 
ploughing under a green crop, and weedy manure scattered on the surface 
would therefore prove beneficial if attended to in good time. The cow- 
cakes on some farms would do some good if they were smashed up instead 
ofi preventing the growth of grass on a large area of surface. Poisonous 
weeds of various kinds, and utterly worthless bushes of other plants cover 
probably one-tenth of the area on other farms, and no attempt is ever made 
to exterminate them. 

A small lot of carrots, parsnips, sugar beets, and mangolds should be sown 
now, but a larger lot during the next two months. Carrots and parsnips do 
best on deep, rich, sandy loam where manure has not been recently ap¬ 
plied. Mangolds and beets will thrive on saline soils, if not too heavily 
charged with salt. Carrots keep horses healthy, and parsnips are beneficial 
to cows In particular, and all stock in general. 

Every weed on a field takes the place of a beneficial plant, and thus re¬ 
duces the value of the crop. Poppies In a crop (so says Mr. F. E. H. W. 
Krichaufl) can bo killed without injury to the cereals by spraying with a 
solution of Uainit. Charlock, in Europe, is now systematically destroyed by 
spraying with a solution of copperas (sulphate of iron). The hairy or 
woolly leaves retain the solutions, whilst the liquid slips away from the 
foliage of the wheat and other cereals. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towar, Professor of Agriculture 
Summer Crops. 

Maize planted early in October made only a partial grow th, sending out 
male Hoovers early in January. Furnished good feed for the cows while it 
lasted. Had the seed been planted a few weeks later the crop might have 
been benefited by the December rains and made a much more satisfactory 
growth. 

Lucerne sowm October 1, without irrigation, is alive, and making a good 
fight for life. The showers of the past two months have been of material 
benefit, and, unless killed by burning weather within the next few w eeks, 
there is a fair prospect it will live permanently. 

Five varieties of millet were tried, but the unfavourable weather during 
October permitted only partial germination, and retarded early growth, result¬ 
ing in a very scanty crop. The yellow, Japanese, white, and Hungarian 
varieties have matured, and are now shelling seeds on the ground. The Pearl 
variety is a later sort, and a rank grower. It resembles sorghum, and under 
favourable conditions attains a height of 12 ft., and produces from 15 to 20 
tons of green forage per acre. It is now T making growth similar to the 
sorghum. 

Sorghum, now from 1 to 4 ft high, is still growing, though the check it 
received at first has practically ruined the prospects of a crop. 

Cow peas, soybeans, sunflowers, vetches, clover, spurry. rye grass, Fescue, 
broom grasses, and cow grass, sown October 1, were complete failures. 

Silo, 

In tiew of toe fact that silage in other climates has been stox % ed for the 
past 15 years, without resorting to expensive) and laborious operation of 
weighting, we tried one pit by covering simply with a layer of chaff four to sdx 
Incfies deep. The result, while not completely successful—there being about 
two feet more of damaged silage than in the pit, which was weighted 1 cwt 
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per square foot—in sufficiently encouraging to warrant another trial. By 
more carefully packing the material as it is being put in, moistening the por¬ 
tions uliieli become too dry, and by more completely protecting the top 
silage by chaff, there is a fair prospect of dispensing with the work of put¬ 
ting on and removing the heavy weights. Below the layer of spoiled ensilage 
a quality of feed equal to the best from the weighted silo was obtained. It 
might l«e noted that silage, which keeps well without compression, Is cut fine 
before putting into the pit, and generally is kept in a colder climate. 


POULTRY NOTES 

By D P. Laurie. 

Egg-laying Competition. 

Experiments, dating back 15 or more years, were made in America with the 
view of ascertaining which breed of fowls laid the greatest number of eggs 
during a stated term. Since that time egg-laying competitions have been fre¬ 
quently held in the United States of America, Canada, and England, and dur¬ 
ing the last seven or eight months in New South Wales. Some people attach 
considerable Importance to the value of these tests, but, on the other band, 
many observers, with whom I agree In the main, hold that no practical 
value is obtained. 

In view of the proposed egg-laying competition to be held in Adelaide I have 
a few remarks to make:— 

1. Selection of Breeds aud Varieties Thereof.—The chief difficulty here is to 
select, a group of hens and pullets of each sort, thoroughly representative o* 
each breed and the varieties thereof commonly kept. If only a few pens, the 
property of one or two breeders, are entered, the competition is simply between 
the birds of those members who may or may not stand in the foremost rank 
as breeders of those sorts, or who may or may not own good laying strains. 
If the competition is to be with the view of finding the most productive breed 
of hens, then a collection of hens and pullets should be selected from all the 
breeders possible, so as to make the trial thoroughly representative of that 
breed. Now, as regards prize money, very few competitors go solely for 
honour and glory, and I should be inclined to think that the prize moneys 
should be very large, as the various owners of the birds In the winning pen** 
would have to divide. In addition, a certificate should be issued, and also a 
patent marking ring for each hen in the winning pens; first, second, and third. 

2. Housing.—This should be up to date in design, yet of construction within 
the means of people of average means, and as simple as possible. I think 
models of houses and yards might be exhibited and adjudicated upon. 

ft. Feeding.—This is the point on which a few remarks are especially due. 
To weigh out each meal time a hard-and-fast measure of food is a “rule-of- 
thumb” proceeding, which no breeder of any standing would consent to for one 
minute. Some breeds are starved; others overfed by this method. I should 
suggest the provision for all pens of green food, grit, crushed charcoal, and 
fresh water ad lib. As regards food, each pen should be given as much as 11 
requires, and that quantity should be carefully weighed and noted. The food 
Should be such as is within reach of the average producer, and as the compe¬ 
tition is for laying, a certain amount of forcing food may be given. Green-cut 
bone should be regularly supplied; this is a necessity for egg-production, and 
the cost of a bonecutter is not excessive. The use of blood meal may also he 
allowed. 

With this test, providing that the feeding is carried out intelligently, with 
frequent handling of the occupants of each pen, we shall ascertain the egg 
yield under favourable circumstances—the birds being fed to the best advant¬ 
age. The cost of food for each pen will be duly debited, mid the value of eggs 
credited at the average price for fresh eggs in Adelaide. Most probably leading 
grocers and others would pay a high price for these unfertile eggs deliver** 
daily during the competition, but os this price would be more than the average 
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producer would get it might not be fair to adopt it The food would be pur¬ 
chased on the average quite cub cheaply as the average breeder could obtain it 
By this method we arrive at facts which show the cost of production per egg 
for the various breeds under trial. 

Any method other than that by which each breed is fed to the best advam 
age is of no value, and is misleading, as it is well known that some breeds 
become too fat to lay on an amount of food on which others would starve, and 
yet the additional cost of food required by some breeds, notably Mlnorcas, is 
far more than counterbalanced by a heavy yield of fine eggs. The quantity 
of food required by various breeds is a matter of great moment to many 
in a small way, and is of vital importance where the operations are on an 
extensive scale. 

Again, every reasonable aid to laying should be provided; the withholding of 
grit, green food, cut bone, &c., is poor policy, because it has been proved 
that the small cost is repaid manyfold. A great many people visit these 
competitions, and if an object lesson is really to be given, then it should 
be Is accordance with modern practice. A good manager would be necessary 
and a small committee of practical men. Conducted on proper lines such a 
scheme is worthy of support. 


Table Poultry. 

It has been stated that South Australia is more suited for egg-production 
than for table-bird breeding, but here 1 differ. The real trouble is that 
people will not breed the proper fowls for export purposes. Any lien will 
lay more or less eggs, but we must have the proper breeds, and their crosses 
for table-bird production. For a good many years, I have been writing for 
The Journal of Agriculture, and have written thousands of letters advising 
people in different parts of the States. Nearly all my life I have studied 
the poultry question, and when the trade between America and England 
was first started, I foresaw the day when cold storage would link Australia 
and England, and this is in print. Every publication procurable embodying 
the opinions of the best English experts, 1 have carefully examined, and 
Incorporated into my articles, lectures, and letters. Therein, I have told the 
producers of the State what to breed to fulfil the requirements of the export 
trade with England. To breed and forward anything to the English market, 
other than what is there demanded and considered suitable, is rank folly, 
and will end in failure. This remark applies to all produce, and it should 
form the first article in the producer's creed. 

After all these years I frequently see the most unprofitable and unsuitable 
crosses recommended at meetings of the branches of the Bureau, and on many 
occasions members of the Adelaide Poultry Society have recommended equally 
unsuitable crosses. It is so easy to state that, as every informed breeder 
knows, such and such breed and crosses are the only ones which bring high 
prices. Experiments with crosses are legion, and breeders generally are 
prone thereto; all these other crosses have been tried, and found wanting. 
There are but few really good crosses. As a rule, whatever is printed Is 
taken for gospel by many people, and it behoves those who pose as teachers 
to be accurate in their statements, and not put personal fads in place of 
facts. 

As regards the branches, I have long been in hope that they will take the 
poultry question in hand. It is worth it—it is one of our chief staples—as 
food supply and as an item of export I should like to see comments, and 
exchange of opinions reported at each meeting, and discussion of 
schemes to revolutionise the unsatisfactory methods of disposal 
at present existing. There are still plenty of people who sneer at poultry 
as beneath their notice, and it is such people we can well spare. The poultry 
industry should be one of our chief sources of wealth. Our State is most 
suitable, and there is an unlimited market So long as we produce eggs, 
and improve our methods of marketing, there will always be a profitable 
outlet As regards table poultry, if we breed what London wants, a very 
profitable trade can be established without any risk of those sudden slumps 
Which threaten other exports. Poultry and eggs are important articles of 
food, and far more of these are now consumed in proportion to population, 
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than was the case years ago. As regarde eggs, enormous quantities are 
used in arts and manufactures, and in this direction the demand is growing. 

English Imports 

The Stockkeeper says:—“The imports of eggs and poultry from abroad Ip 
England have just been issued in the trade and navigation returns, and the 
year 1902 will be remarkable as showing the greatest increase of any one 
year since these returns have been published; 1901 showed a very slight 
increase over the previous year, but this has been more than made up. The 
values of imports for the last three years are:— 


1900. 1901. 1902. 

Eggs. £5,406,141 £5.495,776 £6,299,934 

Poultrv aiid Game. 3,030.327. 980,739 1,059,000 


£6,416,468 £6,476,515 £7,358,934 

Thus the total Increase of imports during 3902 over 1901, amounted to no lees 
than £882,419. This was chiefly in connection with eggis, the increase iu 
value of which was £804.358. The increase in poultry and game was £78.261, 
but this was very little above the total of tine year 1900/’ Thus it will b« 
seen that England's needs are increasing each year; since 1894 the flum 
has doubled. It is only right that Australia should add her share of export¬ 
able eggs and poultry. 

General. 

The addition of oil to kerosine emulsion is to be recommended; any kind of 
animal oil fat, or fish oil will do. l T se as hot as posable, as stated before; the 
oil chokes the spiracles through which the ticks breathe, and they are then 
suffocated. 

The moulting season is now with us, and soon those bens properly attended to 
will be laying again. I would urge all readers to improve the quality of 
their flocks thiis year. Those who contemplate purchasing should not delay, 
as stocks are limited, and the high price of food will make Adelaide breeders 
anxious to reduce numbers, and for a time good birds will be cheap. It is 
poor policy to buy cheap rubbish, as a rule they are poor performers, and they 
never look well, and cost .nearly as much as good ones. My experience is 
that breeders want good-looking birds, although many expect to get winners 
and champions for the price of a poor quality table bird. The gradual 
improvement of the laying of our hens will mean many thousands per year 
for every five eggs per hen, and there is no reason why the present average 
should not be doubled. 

A friend who recently returned from a visit to New Zealand, tells me he was 
astonished at the state of the poultry industry there. Many farmers told 
him they made more from poultry than anything. He says hundreds are 
entering the business, and all are doing well. The Government there has 
clone excellent work in teaching. 


THE DANGER OF FLIES TO THE MILK SUPPLY. 

By G. S Thomson. N.D.D., Dairy Instructor. 

Towards the close of last summer and shortly before my departure to 
Europe, the attention of Mr. J. M. Morris, M.E.O.V.S., and myself was 
drawn to the occurrence of a bitter taste in the milk supply of a farm of 60 
cows, situated close to the city. The flavour complained of was not confined 
to, the milk of individual cows, but appeared to be general In the herd. At 
the outset of our enquiries we considered the health of die animals, but 
there wn«s noibing apparent to justify us in attributing; the flavour to bodily 
derangement or disease. We then tested the milk of each cow, at the com¬ 
mencement of milking for the percentage of acid,, which resulted in a marked 
variation In the determinations made. Continuing the examination, it was 
demonstrated that fluctuation in the acid readings were common in the milk 
ff single cows. Believing those ,changes to have arisen from the nature Of 
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the food consumed by the herd and the individuality of the cows, we conducted 
a number of experiments which bore some evidence of the influence of th* 
rations In governing acidity. 

fcelng now suspicious that the food was responsible for the bitterness, the 
pastures were next examined, and a number of plants gathered for testing 
purposes. These were artificially digested, and sterilized milk inoculated with 
the juices gave a slight bitterness, but we were not disposed to accept this 
as the cause of the trouble. 

Pursuing the investigation, we directed attention to a quantity of brewers’ 
grains which constituted the chief daily food supply of the herd. Observation* 
showed that myriads of flies were present on the grains, and were also nu¬ 
merous in the dairy, and about the cows and milking utensils during milking 
This led us to suspect contamination of the milk with dirt carried on the 
bodies of the insects, whereupon we obtained a number of tubes of culture 
media, and introduced flies into the tubes iu the dairy. In a few days very 
pronounced cultivations were obtained, and microscopic examination deter- 
d iucd that the colonies belonged to the yeast family. Inoculations of samples 
of sterilized milk were made, and a distinct bitterness was reproduced. Mi- 
ctoeopie tests showed numerous yeast cells, and, it might be stated, that 
the cream layer was especially affected with the bitterness. That the cause of 
the complaint was conveyed by the flies was confirmed in the final examina¬ 
tion of cream in dishes of milk kept in the dairy. 

Prom this and similar investigations, farmers and others associated with 
milk supplies might take warning and keep their yards free of attraction for 
insect life by removing fermentive foods from close proximity to the dairy 
and milking bails, while the buildings are maintained in a clean and tho¬ 
roughly sanitary condition. A detailed report on the investigation, with illus¬ 
trations of cultures, was intended for publication months ago. but it was 
unavoidably held over. 


Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Wednea- 
day. February 25, all the members being present. 

Discussion took place on the position of the Council as regards the Agricultu¬ 
ral Bureau, and a committee, consisting of Messrs. Caldwell, Krichauff, and 
Molltieux was apjwinted to wait on the Minister of Agriculture with a view 
to the Council being placed in the same relation to the Agricultural Bureau 
as was occupied by the late Central Bureau. 

The Secretary stated that the Minister had decided to consider the possibi¬ 
lity of placing a portion of Mr. D. F. Laurie’s time at the disposal of the 
Department of Agriculture when next year’s Estimates were dealt with. 

Tiae Minister intimated that he could not at present sanction the expendi¬ 
ture necessary to connect Boseworthy College with Gawler telephone ex¬ 
change. Members decided to ask for estimate of cost. The Minister also 
Informed the Council that with a view to the better utilization of the services 
of the Dairy Instructor he had decided that Mr. Thomson should take up his 
residence at the College. He would be required to take charge of the dairy# 
and also to give regular instruction to the students, besides visiting factories, 
<&c„ as required. 

The Council decided to ask the Minister to arrange for a competent veteri¬ 
nary authority to give lectures to the students at Roseworthy College. It 
was also decided to ask that greater powers be given to the College autho¬ 
rities in respect to carrying out repairs and improvements on the College farm. 

The Secretary stated that in view of the fact that in the eastern states out¬ 
breaks of anthrax had been traced to the use of Indian bonemeal, it had 
been decided that all bones, bonedust, or other similar matter imported into 
South Australia should be treated in such a manner as would ensure the de¬ 
struction of any germs of anthrax. Regulations to give effect to this decision 
were in course of preparation. 

It was decided to ask the Secretary for Agriculture to arrange with the 
Yorke's Peninsula branches of the Agricultural Bureau for a visit by the 
Chairman and Mr. Thomson. 
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NOTES ON VEGETABLE GROWING FOR MARCH. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

With water in moderate quantities available for irrigating, this mofith 
may be profitably employed by the vegetable grower who resides upon the 
plains country. Plantings will be made of Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli. 
Brussels Sprouts, Celery, Kohlrabi, Lettuce, Onion, and Potatoes. In th A 
case of the members of the Cabbage family sturdy young plants should be 
secured, with a branching root system well developed on each. If they have 
been brought from other gardens, or show any signs of caterpillars or 
aphides, it is a safe precaution to make up a couple of gallons of tobacco and 
soap wash, into which they may be submerged before planting out. This 
often nips “in the bud” what might otherwise develop into a ruinous attack, 
for these pests are the bane of the grower of early cabbages. In setting out 
the plants carry them in a flat dish—a kerosine tin split lengthwise acts well 
-with their roots in thin liquid mud. Allow one person to go along the line 
making the holes with a dibber, and pouring into each about a pint of water. 
The planter follows closely behind him, and quickly transfers the plants’ 
roots from the puddle in his dish to the liquid mud in the hole, and then 
draws the dry soil around to support the fitem. No further watering is re¬ 
quired at the time of transplanting; but the soil—in the absence of rain— 
should have been wetted to a working point before planting; ami after the 
plants are set it should be hoed over and pulverized on the surface as soon 
as it is no longer sticky. Just prior to giving this hoeing a light sprinkling 
of superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia in the proportions of two of the 
lormer to one of the latter, may be spread around the plants as a stimulant. 
With a healthy, strong start these plants will generally resist diseases until 
the regular rains set in, when, as a rule, they “cease from troubling.” 

Onions set out in March are usually grown for early harvesting and imme¬ 
diate consumption; consequently the softer and whiter sorts are favoured. It 
is no use to plant potatoes now if frosts are frequent in the locality during 
the winter season. In the absence of these, the best crops may be obtained 
from autumn plantings. The soil should be moist and the “eyes” started at 
the time of setting out. A sprinkler played over the surface for an hour or 
two—a day before breaking up the ground—will secure the former. The eyes 
may be started by spreading the tubers in a cool, damp, fairly dark place, and 
covering them lightly with damp soil or a moist bag. If a few rods only are 
to be planted it is a good plan to place the tubers or setts on end in shallow 
boxes, with the eyes upwards, sprinkle a little moist, warm, light soil between 
them, and cover them with a damp bag. As the buds or eyes start, onjy 
three or four of the strongest should be left on each «sett. When planting 
the setts are placed carefully in the shallow trench prepared for them, and 
covered over gently. A good dressing of well-decayed stable manure or bone- 
dust should be mixed into the trench before putting in the potatoes. The 
surface of the bed should be hoed or harrowed up finely after the planting 
has been completed, and again after showers err waterings. If only a limited 
volume of water is available, and the soil is fairly porous, water by means 
of overhead sprinklers. On the contrary, if the soil be tenacious apply the 
water in trenches until such time as by the incorporation of lime and organic 
matter it can be made suitable for the sprinkling method. The ideal condi¬ 
tions for vegetable production in this State would appear to be rich, deep, 
porous soils, with water to admit of overhead watering, followed by frequent 
stirrings of the surface of the ground. 

Sowings will be made of Peas, Broad Beans, Spinach (prickly), Parsley, and 
Cresses. These will admit of the introduction of abundance of farmyard 
manure to the soil prior to being sown. Sowings shotikl also be made of 
Radishes, Carrots, Parsnip*. Turnips and Swedes, and Red Beets. All of 
these root crops are best suited in free soli, which received a rich dressing 
of organic manure during the preceding season. This in itself points to an 
easily arranged succession or rotation of crops iu the vegetable garden. 

The early planted Cabbages and other succulents, and the flrst lot of Peas 
to germinate, are much relished by sparrows, presumably in the absence Of 
soft, green food in the fields. Iu limited areas a simple remedy is found In 
*tying a thread of black cotton along over the top of each row, about 2 inches 
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from the soil. If this te done just as the shoots begin to appear above the 
soil It will last until the tissues of the plants harden, after which the birds 
usually leave them unmolested. 

Beds of Asparagus and Rhubarb are now needing little attention, as the 
plants are maturing their growths prior to going to rest As the tops of the 
Asparagus plants yellow off they should be cut away and burnt, to avoid 
the seedlings springing up wherever the berries fail. 

Tomato plants still require watering, and if the fruiting branches can be 
elevated off the ground by any method the ripening of the fruits will be 
facilitated as the nights grow longer and cooler. Piemelons. Marrows, Pump¬ 
kins, &c.. should be harvested when ripe, otherwise they may be sun scalded. 
A mere shade from sun and rain are about all that appears necessary to prc * 
serve those for many months. Cucumbers will still need plenty of water, and 
the runners of extra vigorous plants should be pinched. Although the re 
cords of work in crossing members of the Melon family are very vague, it is 
always safest to note and secure some of the earliest formed Watermelon 
for seed purposes. They usually set a few fruits eaflier than the Piemelons 
with which they are believed to hybridize readily. 

If sown very early in March the Dwarf Beans will give fair yields right 
into the winter, where frosts are rare. The quick-blooming sorts, such as 
Emperor William or Best of All. if obtainable, would prove most suitable. 
Keep all developed pods plucked from plants when seed raising is not desired. 
Continue to apply abundance of water to these crops, and stir the surface of 
the soil as often as practicable. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR MARCH. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

The harvesting and storing, or packing for export, of apples and pears will 
form the chief work of the mouth in the cooler districts, while the grapes 
and almonds will occupy the time of the orchardist in drier localities. If it 
were not for the constant Recession of newcomers into the business of fruit¬ 
growing. these notes would be superfluous and vain repetition, as very little 
in the shape of new facts can be enumerated. In February Notes reference 
was made to the value of gathering apples suspected of developing “brown 
pitting” a week or two before packing them for a long voyage. This prac¬ 
tice is also to be recommended for apples intended for storing. The codlin 
moth infected specimens, as well as those affected by the “pitting,” will then 
be more readily detected. One of our most successful growers has for a num¬ 
ber of y ears t olio wed the practice of picking the fruits into cases and allow¬ 
ing them to stand in the shade for a week before being finally stored away. 
He assures me tlie improved keeping qualities of the stored fruits gained by 
the elimination of these injured specimens makes the practice remunerative. 

The storehouses used by our applegrowers are behind the times, when 
compared with the prograss made in other operations* connected with the 
orchard. The codlin moth trouble has quite altered this aspect of the ques¬ 
tion, Prior to the advent of this insect almost any structure could be used 
with fair success, and apples kept as long as the wants of the fruit trade 
demanded. Now, however, the storehouse offers a good opportunity of cir¬ 
cumventing this pest. To attain this object it must be constructed so that 
the escape of the moths can l>e prevented. We gather our apples and pears 
at a time when the temperature is declining; so that the exclusion of heat 
by any special means is not of very great importance. Draughts and strong 
light must be kept out The former will cause the fruits to shrivel, and the 
latter will hasten ripening more especially in the pears. Apples keep quite 
well enough when heaped carefully on the shelves to a depth of 1$ feet. If 
draughts enter the building this saves the shrivelling very considerably. This 
method is not so exact and attractive as the one-layer style of older lands, 
but it is more economical of space and shelving, and keeps the fruits until 
they bring a price as high as our consumers are agreeable to pay. 

Much deitends on the sorting and handling prior to storing. It ts needless 
to say the fruits must be handled with great care. Once the skin of an apple 
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is broken after maturity is reached decay will set in. * The longest keeping 
kinds or the smaller specimens of certain kinds should be placed in the bot¬ 
tom position, or where they must come out last. The large fruits of long- 
keeping kinds, or the sorts with a poorer reputation for keeping, should be 
placed where they are readily reached, and used up first. Amongst the longest 
keeping sorts Stone Pippin, Cleopatra, Itokewood, Shockley, Niekajack bea: 
the best reputation locally. 

The pears require more careful manipula tion than apples. The skin of a pear 
does not appear to be so “leathery*' as that of the apple. The pressure given 
in packing that will only make a bruise, which will dry up on an apple, will 
break the skin of a pear, and at once open the way to immediate decay. With 
the exception of small specimens of Uvedale’s St Germain and Vicar of 
Winkfield, scarcely any pears; keep well unless laid on the shelves in eihgle 
layers, and then most sorts are best stood in the “crown” ends, with the stalk 
upwards. The more delicate sorts Should not even touch each other. A room 
for storing pears should have two compartments. The main store should be 
cool and absolutely dark. * The other room should be somewhat” warmer, keep¬ 
ing a temperature something like any ordinary dwelling house maintains, and 
into which a fair volume of light may be admitted. This is the ripening room, 
into which the fruits may be brought to be prepared for immediate local con¬ 
sumption. 

The summer has been particularly favourable for scale insects. Breeding 
operations have been going on apace. For checking the common black scale 
tLecanium oleae) there is nothing like thinning out the dense growth of twigs 
and letting strong sunlight and air enter freely. After this an occasional 
spraying of kerosine emulsion or resin wash will usually suffice. For the red 
or round scale on the citrus trees, these remedies are fairly successful, but 
they do not compare with the fumes of hydrocyanic acid gas generated within 
a tent, enclosing the tree. The objections to this are the cost of the gastight 
covers, and the poisonous nature of the gas and the chemicals from which it 
is generated, and the work also can only be performed with safety to the 
tree upon cloudy days or at night. Although fully believing that ultimately 
it must supersede the spray washes, one must deal with the present condition 
of things. For the small grower the spray pump will doubtless remain for 
some time the chief weapon in fighting this pest. The present is the beist 
period to spray for this scale. Before spraying, the trees should be freed of 
all dense twigs and dead shoots, so that the spray may be distributed through¬ 
out the bodies of the trees. The work is only done thoroughly when every 
part of each leaf or limb is completely wetted with the spray. From actual 
tests the writer considers the resin wash superior to kerosine emulsion made 
in the ordinary manner. Others speak highly of the value of kerosine when 
mixed, uith water under pressure by special attachments to the spray pump. 

The citms trees demand earefill attention just now. Besides the spraying 
where scale insects an? present, water must be given from time to time. The 
piactice of mulching'the surface with manure or organic matter has much to 
commend it: but unless removed at the end of each summer it must produce 
awkward situations, and. besides drawing the roots to the surface, render 
anything like thorough stirring of the soil practically impossible. 1 believe 
in the course of time our citrus cultivators will put the organic matter deeply 

as far as cultivation is considered—into the soil to hold the moisture and 
roots below the line of annual tillage. This may be done gradually by placing 
the manure in the bottom of the deep rings or furrows used in irrigating and 
by thoroughly mixing it with the soil when breaking up the bottoms of the 
furrows. 

It is not advisable to keep the peach and apricot trees growing vigorouslv 
late into the season. Those from which the fruits have been gathered, and on 
which the fiower buds are readily seen in the axils of leaves apparently 
healthy and well developed, should not be restarted by watering, but allowed to 
sink gradually to rest. The loquat on the other hand, will soon begin to 
push out its flower spikes, and consequently on the plains will be benefited by 
tine presence of plenty of moisture. In the later localities young apple and 
pear trees of a vigorous habit may be summer pruned early in March without 
much fear of secondary growth being developed. 
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The ties upon branches or stems of recently budded trees should be looked 
to carefully, and loosened or removed, as the case demands. Probably more 
buds are killed by neglecting this portion of the operation than by bad cut¬ 
ting or careless insertion. If the sap is still active, buds may yet be inserted 
into prelty well all kinds of fruit tree stocks. These buds must remain dor¬ 
mant over the winter season. 

Towards the end of March is a good time to set out citrus trees. Water 
should be available for soaking* the ground, and, providing the lifted trees are 
not carried too far or the soil removed from their roots, a very slight check 
should be received. The codlin moth is less severe than during former years. 
This was to be expected after the scanty crop of apples and pears borne last 
year. Those who have sprayed as late as January have secured good results; 
but where only the early dressings were given the insect has increased vastly 
since the advent of the second brood. 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following 

table shows the rainfall for the 

month 

of February, 1903 :— 


Adelaide 


0 99 

Manoora 

0*99 

Macclesfield 

1-20 

Hawker 


013 

Hoyleton 

102 

Meadows 

1*28 

Cradock 


0*35 

Balaklava 

0*95 

Strathalbyn 

1*04 

Wilson 


010 

Port Wakefield .. 

0 56 

Calling ton 

0*90 

Gordon 


0*20 

Saddleworth 

1*12 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

0-93 

Quorn 


0 45 

Marrabel 

0*93 

Milang 

1 51 

Port Augusta 


0-3*2 

Riverton 

1 *39 

Wallaroo 

0*76 

Port Germein 


0*23 

Tarlee 

0*87 

Kadina 

1*39 

Port Pirie 


0*41 

Stockport 

0*65 

Moonta 

103 

Crystal Brook 


1 *55 

Hamley Bridge .. 

0*56 

Green’s Plains 

060 

Port Broughton 


1*20 

Kapunda 

115 

Maitland 

1'79 

Bute 


108 

Freeling 

1*32 

Ardrossan 

1 *17 

Hammond 


0*55 

Stockwell 

172 

Port Victoria 

1*30 

Bruce 


0*23 

Nuriootpa 

2-01 

Qurramulka 

0*51 

Wilmington 


0-87 

Angaston 

1*88 

Minlaton 

0*50 

Melrose 


0 95 

Tanunda 

1*42 

Stansbury 

0-25 

Booleroa Centre 


0*54 

Lyndoch 

1*72 

Warooka 

0*14 

Wirrabara 


117 

M allala 

0‘45 

V orketown 

0*59 

Appila 


0*72 

Roseworthy 

113 

Edithburgh 

Fowler’s Bay 

0 56 

Laura 


1*67 

Gawler 

1-82 

0*14 

Caltowie 


1 47 

Smithfield 

1*40 

Streaky Bay 

0*18 

Jamestown 


1*32 

Two Wells 

0 74 

Port Elliston 

0*45 

Gladstone 


1 *55 

Virginia 

0*99 

Port Lincoln 

0*93 

Georgetown 


2*07 

Salisbury : 

1*54 

Cowell 

0*23 

Narridy 

Redhill 


1*57 

Tea Tree Gully .. 

1*86 

Queenacliffe 

0*70 


1*69 

Magill 

1*44 

Pprt Elliot 

2*62 

Koolunga 


1*90 

Mitcham 

1 45 

Goolwa 

2*00 

Carrieton 


0*77 

Crafers 

1*55 

Meningie 

2*42 

Eurelia 


0*54 

Clarendon 

1*74 

Kingston 

2*08 

Johnsburg 


0*48 

1 Morphett Vale 

1*43 

Robe 

1*89 

Orroroo 


0*53 

1 Noarlunga 

0*88 

Beachport 

2*41 

Black Rock 


0’60 

j Willunga 

0*82 

Coonalpyn 

2*00 

Petersburg 


0*57 

I Aldinga 

0*97 

Bordertown 

1*15 

Yongala 


0*78 

j Normanvilie 

1*25 

Frances 

1*27 

Terowie 


1 *15 i 

! Yankalilla 

109 

Naracoorte 

2*27 

Yarcowie 


1*41 

Eudunda 

0*64 

Lucindale 

1*94 

Hallett 


< *52 

Truro 

1*71 

Penola 

1*66 

Mt. Bryan 


1*78 

Mount Pleasant .. 

1*15 

Millicent 

2*25 

Burra 


1*50 

Blumberg 

1*11 

Mount Gambier .. 

2*22 

Snowtown 


0*68 

Gumeracha 

1*23 . 

Wellington 

1*37 

Brink worth 


1*05 

Lobethal 

1*45 

Murray Bridge .. 

0*71 

Blyth 


0*93 

Woodside 

1*07 

Mannum 

0*50 

Clare 


1*69 

Hahndorf 

Ml 

Morgan 

0*54 

Min taro Central 


1*44 

Nairne 

Ml 

Overland Comer .. 

0*97 

Watervale 

Auburn 


2*20 

1*35 

Mount Barker 
Echunga 

1*31 

1*22 

Rentnark 

0*95 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

The discussion of the circular from the Secretary for Agriculture dealing with 
the resolutions of the Officers’ Conference has taken up a large portion of the 
Bureau meetings during the past month. Where no other business of import¬ 
ance w as transacted the report of the branch will not appear in this issue of 
The Journal, as it is intended to publish at a later date the decision of each 
branch on the various resolutions. A better idea will be fanned of the opinions 
of the branches in this way than if each report were published separately. 


The slaughter bouse at the College is now a reality. It is a neat, convenient 
little building, 12 ft. by 17 ft., with flyproof hanging room at the south* a 
cement floor, with splendid drainage, and provided with means of ventilation. 


Examinations closed on February 24. Competition for medals is quite sharp, 
there being several in the third year near the top. No one can pick the win 
nor befoie the last points are given in. Several old students took examination 
in studios necessary to pass for the diploma. 


Mr. Jarman, who has been connected with the College farm for the past 
32 years, tendered his resignation as farm foreman on January 30, requesting 
that it take effect on March 33. Mr. Jarman possesses rare qualities as a 
workman, and leaves behind him many monuments of his skill in performing 
farm operations. 


The Professor of Agriculture has attended meetings of Agricultural Bureaux 
during the past month at Beeves' Plains, Brink worth, Crystal Brook, and 
Goklei. Grove, and attends at Manuum on the 25th. 


The Conferences of the Agricultural Bureaux held at Brinkworth. Crystal 
Brook, and Mannum, during February, were fairly well attended on the 
whole, though there w r as not as many representatives from the Brunches as 
might l\a\e been reasonably expected at Brinkworth and Mannum. The meet¬ 
ings themselves were instructive and interesting. Professor Towar and Mr. 
Thomson attended nil three, and Mr. Quinn was present at Crystal Brook and 
Mannum. owing to the date fixed for Strathalbyn Conference clashing with 
date of Mount Gambler meetings, the former has been postponed till Wednes¬ 
day, April 3. A report of the proceedings of theme Conferences will be issued 
a.< a special supplement to the Journal after the Strathalbyn Conference is 
lain. 


I hiring February Mr. Quinn has insisted the plot at Anga&ton on which a 
spraying test for the suppression of the codlin moth is being carried out. He re¬ 
ports that the results promise to be satisfactory. He has also visited orchards 
in the districts of Angaston, Nuriootpa, Tanunda, and Norton’s Summit, to note 
the results of spraying carried on by apple growers for the same purpose. The 
third year students at the Agricultural College, Itoscworthy, have been ex¬ 
amined in fruit culture, and with the Principal of the College a plan of pro 
codure for the establishment of a vegetable garden at th* College dee ded 
dpou. A demonstration of summer pruning has been given before a number of 
gardeners at Norton’s Summit. A visit was paid to the estate of Messrs. II. 
W. Morpliett & Co., at Wood’s Point, below Murray Bridge, and photographs 
illustrative of the crops of vegetables and fodder growt> by them were secur¬ 
ed. The Conferences of Agricultural Bureaux held at Crystal Brook and 
Mannum have been attended, and addresses given utxm ” Irrigation and cul¬ 
tivation as applied to fruit trees” and “How to deal with some common 
garden pests" 
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During the month Inspectors Brown and Rowell have been busily engaged 
in inspecting fruits, plants, and vegetables, imported into or exported from 
South Australia to the adjoining States. The exports comprised 12,293 cases 
of fruits, 9 parcels of plants, and 3.227 packages of vegetables. Of the fruits 
upwards of 8,500 cases were sent to Broken Hill, and ail of the vegetables 
were consigned to that district The imports consisted of 1,248 cases of fruits 
and 1G parcels of plants. The fruits consisted mainly of bananas, while a 
few pineapples, passion fruits, and Italian citrus fruits made up the remainder 
To enable a closer examination of the imported fruits being made the services 
of another Inspector were required. Inspector Rowell was appointed at the 
end of January, and has since carried on the inspection of exported fruits 
which permits Inspector Brown to devote nearly the whole of his time to the 
examining of inifKirted fruits. The bananas are now unpacked and recased, 
all overripe specimens being discarded. The rejected fruits are chopped up, 
sprinkled with carbolic acid, and buried deeply under the tidal height in the 
waste land near the inspecting room. 


In the country districts the Ore;bard Inspectors have been engaged visiting 
orchards affected by codlin moth. In the Mount Lofty Ranges Inspector 
Monks has paid 285 visits to orchards during the 19 days he has been inspect 
ing. Inspector Trimmer has devoted 25 days to making 205 visits to orchards 
and gardens in the Barossa districts. At Penola .and Goonawara Inspector 
Pounsett has visited 93 orohifrds during the 12 days he has been at work. In 
the districts around Clare Inspector Kelly has spent 9A days in visiting 53 
orchards and gardens. The researches of these ollicers show that the codlin 
moth is slowly blit surely spreading into the gardens in their respective locali¬ 
ties. At the same time it is gratifying to note the uniformly good results that 
are being obtained by the growers in each of these districts, who have intel¬ 
ligently used the arsenical sprays against this pest. It is certain that at the 
end of the sen mm much valuable evidence will Ik* available respecting the 
uses of this remedy. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. IV. Sand ford & Company report on March 2: — 

February came in during a very hot spell, which, however, noon gave way to a cold 
change, since which the weather has been so unusually mild that n record cool sum¬ 
mer seems assured unless March proves much warmer than average. At mid-month 
line general rains fell over a great portion of the drier districts of Australia, m which 
this «8tate particularly benefited. Being succeeded by cool weather the moMure not 
only stimulated the native feed, bush, and grass, but following previous good min* has 
kept great tracts of our country green 'throughout the summer months to a degree 
most unusual. , 

It is a long time since it could he positively asserted that South AustraliaV commer¬ 
cial position was really better than that of her jiopulous and hitherto more prosperous 
neighbours, but the cycle of fortune seems to be giving this State its good turn at 
present, though unfortunately still excepting the drier portions, which locallv are 
termed as tie ing outside Goyder’s line of rainfall. Wheat yields generally have bagged 
up to expectations, and the bi* price ruling is giving hundreds of farmeis a more 
profitable return than has fallen to thedr lot for mlany a year past. Business 
m the city as well as in favoured country districts is satisfactory, and the steady 
upward movement in value of copper and lead is further stimulating the efforts 
o? miners for these metals. The event of the month, however, has been the excite¬ 
ment on the mining exchange caused by glowing reports received from the Arltunga 
district, where it is asserted that some wonderfully extensive finds of rich gold 
ore have been made. The field' is situated nearl\ in the centre of Australia, in the 
Northern Territory of S.A., close to the overland telegraph line, at a distance of 
about 850 miles beyond the present terminus of the railway, which it is intended to 
continue on to Port Darwin. Payable gold has been obtained in the district for many 
years past, but only now is it claimed they Nave discovered extensive deposits. The 
climate is fine and healthy, has a fair rainfall, and water is easily obtained by sinking. 
The opening of a payable goldfield in that neighbourhood would quickly leid to 
the extension through of the overland railway to the Northern Territory. 

In breadstuff*, European markets have ruled steady, hut strong, on red wheats, 
whilst for Californian white extreme prices are being paid in comparison with other 
grades, in consequence of the absence from Europe of Australian wheats tbi* season. 
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and the fact of Australia and South Africa taking large quantities of Californian, 
which otherwise would have been available for mixing to necessarily improve the 
colour of their flour in Europe. During the past ralonth the principal trade in the 
Commonwealth 1ms been the sale of Argentine wheat, large orders for which have 
gone forward, and it is probable that next month a steamer will arrive from Buen s 
Ayres, calling first at Adelaide, and landing the balance of her wheat at Melbourne 
and Sydney. This variety is new to Australia, a sample shipment having only 
reached Sydney last month, but it has been tried by millers, found to mix well, and 
to the satisfaction of bakers. The cost, it is understood, will be something like lOd. 
per bushel below present wheat values here, even after paying freight, duty, and all 
landing charges. In local wheat large shipments continue to be mad© eastward, 
chiefly in fulfilment of sales made earlier in the season, most of the new business 
booked being for seed purposes, for which South Australian wheat seems to be 
desired, representatives of Queensland farmers alone having lately bought about 
100,000 bushels here. Melbourne and Sydney millers are keeping clear of stocks in 
anticipation of their purchases from America, which are beginning to arrive. Local 
quotations during the month have been unaltered, but as buyers are not so keen 
now, values cannot be reported as (firm. Only a hand-to-mouth trade doing in flour 
for local use. In forage trade is rather quiet, millers' offal dull, and values weaken¬ 
ing. The West Australian market is at present closed to us through shipments of 
bran and pollard from India having filled up our western neighbours at cheap rates. 
Exportation of chaff is mostly confined to the completing of contracts made when the 
value of hay on this market was lower. At present quotations shippers are unable 
to operate, so that Sydney, the main outlet for us, is at present filling her wantB from 
Yictoria and Tasmania. Feeding grains quiet, but values hardly changed, as stocks 
are not heavy and are well held. 

Shortening supplies of local potatoes as the month ’went on gave South-Eastern gro¬ 
wers the opening needed for their ripening crops, so that heavy deliveries are making, 
some Gambiers being shipped to Western Australia, where local supplies have already 
cut off short of requirements. The area this year under potatoes in this state shows 
substantial increase, and crops, especially in the Gambler district, are expected to 
dig well. Values have steadily dropped throughout the Commonwealth, Adelaide 
quotations easing 10/ during the month. Onions have continued plentiful and cheap, 
but no relief coulld be obtained by exportation, as most samples were not dry 
skinned enough for shipment. 

Mere than usual heavy business done in Dairy Produce during the month. The 
seasonable shrinkage m supply of butter caused values of new made to gradually 
move up a couple of pence, in spite of the very heavy older stocks that are stored in 
refrigerators on account of speculators. The summer rains that have fallen through¬ 
out -the leading dairying districts in the Commonwealth have so stimulated! the growth 
or *eed that milk supplies are keeping up, and the quantity of fresh made butter fib* 
ing the needs of consumers without drawing to any appreciable extent on the stocks 
of stored. This renders the outlook for holders of stored butter not too rosy, arid 
while newly made will maintain value and even advance a little, the heavy holdings 
of spring packed held in cold storage throughout Australia must prevent the season¬ 
able advance in pnee that usually begins to show at this time of year. No relief 
can be obtained by shipment either, except at heavy loss, as the European butter 
markets are below average, and fallug, so that everything points to the probability 
during the coming winter of cheap butter to the consumer. The seasonable advance 
in price of eggs duly affected this line as Lent approached, an improve¬ 
ment of 5d. per dozen being shown in about 10 days. A recovery in 
cheese values in Melbourne quickly sent quotations up correspondingly here, good 
trade doing. The decline in bacon and bams seems now to be arrested, and as stocks 
are not heavy, and the price here lower than with our neighbours, we look for a slight 
recovery meanwhile brisk business doing. This being the alternately abort supply 
vear of honey, holders have stiffened, with the result that a firm advance in value ha# 
been established. Beeswax very saleable. Almonds have been rather quiet, but the 
new crop being now delivered is attracting increased attention to the Mne. 

There is a good outlet in the city for balf-fat And poor poultry amongst feeders, many 
of whom prefer their own fattened stuff, but owing to the high price of groin this 
season country people have been sending forward too Urge a proportion of their ear- 
plus stock in poor condition, and thus seriously depr essi ng the market, alth o u g h 
there can readily be cultivated a good export demand for well-conditioned from 
poultry. The increasing attention that is being bestowed on egg production makes 
this subject of the disposal of the surplus stock of the poultry yard a matter of some 
importance to our producers, therefore every phase of the industry deserves atten¬ 
tion. In years of cheap grain of course this difficulty is not so likely to present itself. 

Mahebt Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels. 5/% 5/0} f.o.b.: farmers’ lots. 5/8 an 
■trucks, per bushel 80 ft. 
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Flour.—City brands, £11 15/ to £12; country, £11 5/to £11 10/per ton 2,000 lb. 

Bran, 1/5; pollard, 1/7$ per bushel of 20 lt>. 

Oats.—Local Algerian and dun, 3/ to 3/3; prime stout feeding whites, 3/6 to 3/8 per 
bushel 40 lb. 

Barley.—Malting. 4/9 to 4/10; Cape, 3/3 to 3/G per bushel 60 lb. 

Chaff.— £5 to £6 5/ per ton of 2,240 tb., bags in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Locala, £3 15/ to £4 5/; Gambiers, £3 7/6 per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.—Local, £3 10/ to £4/ per 2,240 It). 

Butter.—Creamery and factory print*, 1/1$ to 1/3$; private separator and beat 
dairy, 1/1 to 1/2; well-graded store, 10id. to 1/; Victorian bulk, lOd. to 1/ per lb. 

Cheese.—€LA. factory, 6$d. to 7$d.; prime imported, to 9d. per lb. 

Bacon.—Factory cured sides, 8$d. to 9d.: farmers’ lots, 7d. to 7?d. per lb. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, lOd. .to 10$d. per lb. 

Eggs—Loose, 1/1$; in casks, f.o.b., 1/3$ per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 7$d.; tins, 7d. per lb. 

Honey.—2|d. per lb. for best extracted in 60 tb. tins; beeswax, 1/2 lb. 

Almonds.—Fine softshells, 4$d. to 5d.; kernels, 9d. to 9$d. per lb. 

In live poultry, well-conditioned table roosters fetched 2/1 to 2/7 each; good hena 
and cockerels, 1/ to 1/6; poor and small fowls, 8d. to 10d.; ducks, 1/1 to 1/10; geese, 
2/ to 3/; pigeons, almost unsaleable at 3d.; turkeys, from 6d. to 8$d. per lb. live weight 
for ordinary to good table birds. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on imported 
lines. Grain, flour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Daily 
products are City Auction Mart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 

With a view of pub\ishing in the ** Journal*’ the dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Secret&iies are requested to forward dates of tneir next 
meet ing in time for publication. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Burra, February 13. 

Present—Messrs. Field (chair), Duldig, Flower, Heinrich, Arnold, Hawkes, 
Dawson, McDonald, Goodridge, and Harvey (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Experiments.—Mr. Hawkes furnished report from Mr. R. E. Roberts, 
of Totlilll’s Belt, on Majestic, Silver King, and Ranjlt wheats from the Bureau; 
the yields in each case were good. Members considered that It would be more 
satisfactory if the Bureau could distribute larger parcels of seed for experi¬ 
mental purposes as it was very difficult for a farmer to give a few ohnees of 
wheat a proper trial. 

Bunt.-Members had noticed that in a number of instances last season 
portions only of the ear were affected by bunt; sometimes every grain on one 
side was affected, and the other side of the head was quite free. 

Manures.-Mr. McDonald reported having averaged 19 bushels of wheat per 
acre where he used lh cwt. per acre of super. He was convinced that the 
heavy dressing was profitable, and intends to give an equal dressing this year. 

Poultry.- Mr. Dawson advocated pure bred poultry for farmers, but they 
must be of strong constitution: this was the first consideration. He had very 
satisfaeior> results from paying careful attention to the breeding of three or 
four varieties of fowls. Mr. Heinrich was opposed to pure bred fowls on the 
farm, except for crossing purposes. 


Strathalbyn, February 16. 

Present- Messrs. M. Ranldne (chair), VY. M. Rankine, Tucker, Meikle, Mules, 
Sissons, Cockburn, Watt, Reid, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.).’ 

Southern Conference.—Owing to the South-Eastern Conference having been 
fixed for March 20, it was decided to alter the date of the Southern Conference 
to Wednesday, April 1. 

Harvest Results. - A long and interesting discussion took place on reports 
on liar vest results; further discussion postponed. 

Next meeting to lie held on March 16. 


Mount Gambler, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. Mitchell (chair), Clarke, Barrows, Ruwoldt, Williams. Ed- 
wards, Wilson, and Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Stooking Hay.-Discussion was continued on damage by rain to etooked 
bay. Mr. Clarke stated that near Ballarat he noticed the sheaves stacked head 
downwards; lie never saw this done before, and thought poasibly it was done 
on the outside of the stook to protect the inside against rain. Mr. Ruwoldt said 
he had Known the stook s to be built this way to prevent cockatoos getting 
the grain. The Chairman said that if the heads were left In contact with the 
damp ground, the grain would soon start to grow. 

Salt for Sheep - Mr. Williams quoted results of experiments in France to test 
the value of salt in the dietary of sheep. It was found that sheep receiving 
half an ounce to three-quarters of an ounce of salt daily, produce more and 
better wool than sheep not receiving salt Mr. Clarke said careful experiments 
in France had also shown that sheep receiving salt improved rapidly in 
condition. 

Cattle Complaint-Mr. Clarke stated that one of his cows showed symptom! 
of impaction; he gave her seven packets of salts with a pound of molasses* 
with the result that she had recovered. Sour milk and bran as a purgative, and 
new milk and meal afterwards, wa$ mentioned by Mr, Williams as having 
cured animals affected by this complaint. 
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Balaklava, January 10. 

Present—Messrs. Manley (chair), Anderson, Reid, Thompson, Smith. Tiller, 
Neville, Hams, Thomas, Vivian, Baker, Burden, Black, and Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. E. M. Sage tendered his resignation as a member of 
the branch on account of his removal from the district. Members expressed 
regret at losing Mr. Sage, and accorded him a hearty vote of thanks for his 
services as an active member and as Hon. Secretary for the past seven years. 
Mr. J. Black was elected Hon. Secretary. 


Reeves Plalns 9 January 9. 

Messrs. George (chair), Jenkins, Cordon, Oliver, Worfel, Arnold, Marshall, 
Henry, W. and Hubert Day, McCord (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Improvement of Wheat.—Mr. K. Marshall, sen., read a paper on improve¬ 
ment of wheat by cross-fertilisation and selection. He described the metin d 
adopted in “crossing'* wheats, and showed how it was possible to get the good 
qualities of several different wheats in a single variety. They had secured 
good yielding and rust resisting wheats, but flour -strength had not received 
much attention. The flour strength of wheat is determined by the quantity of 
water a given quantity of flour will absorb. For instance, 200 lb. Purple 
Straw flour will absorb 45 quarts of water, while the same quantity of Jona¬ 
than flour will absorb 68 quarts. The flour strength of these two wheats is 
stated therefore as 45 and 68 respectively. In other words, 200 lb. of Jonathan 
flour will produce up to 320 lb. of bread, while the same quantity of Purple 
Straw flour will only produce 279 lb. With bread at 3d. per loaf Jonathan 
flour was worth £3 2/6 per ton more than the other. This represented an enor¬ 
mous annual loss to the State due to the cultivation of weak-floured wheats. 
Mr. W. Day said it seemed to him that these strong-floured wheats would 
benefit only the baker: the consumer would have to pay for the extra water in 
the bread, and the farmer would get no more for Jonathan wheat than for 
Purple Straw. The Chairman thought the millers to blame for the growth of 
the weak-flour wheats, as if they gave, say Id. per bushel, more for the better 
wheats there would be some inducement to farmers to grow* them. 


Holder, January 17. 

Present—Messrs. Rowe (chair), Jones. Green, Rogers. Wood. Jneschkc 
Pickering, Odgers (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Hon. Secretary.-^Mr. Odgers tendered his resignation as Hon. Secretary and 
member, as he was leaving the district, and received a hearty vote of thanks 
for his services to the branch. Mr, J. Green was appointed to fill the vacant 
position. 

Ringbarklng Currants.—Mr. Green stated that all the vines treated had 
formed good bunches, which were in marked contrast to the fruit on the un¬ 
treated vines. 


Yorketown, January IO. 

Present—Messrs. A. E. Anderson (chair), Domasehenz, Jung, Kotli. Bull, 
Davey, C. Anderson, IJoyd, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Sample of Wheat.—Members examined the sample received from 
the Chamber of Commerce, and discussion ensued. Mr. l>avey thought 
samples should be fixed for different districts, especially in rusty years, when 
there was such a marked variation in the quality of the wheat grown in the 
different parts of the State. Members generally agreed with Mr. Davey on this 
matter. 
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Mount Gambler, January 10. 

Present— Messrs. Mitchell (chair), D. Norman, sen., D. Norman, j<un„ Wilson, 
Kennedy, Williams, Wedd, Watson, and Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference.—It was decided to hold the Annual Conference of South-eastern 
Branches on March 26. 

Wheat Experiments—The Chairman tabled samples of Marshall’s No. 3 
and Hart’s Imperial, wheat, grown on his farm. The latter had long, heavy 
heads, and would average 35 bushels per acre. It was quite free from rust, 
but Dart’s Imperial was very rusty and the heads shrivelled. 

Botfly.—In reply to question, Mr. Williams stated that the botfly was very 
prevalent around Glencoe, and at a recent sale quite a number of horsete got so 
frightened that they broke away. He had seen Mr. Desmond’s statement 
that it was most exceptional for horses to die as a resiu-lt of the attacks of bots, 
but Mr. Williams was quite satisfied that in one case he examined death was 
directly due to bots. 

Damage to Hay by Rain.—Some discussion took place on damage done by 
the late rains, and how best to minimize loss under similar conditions. Mr. 
Norman, jun., said the loss would have been less had the crops been cut a 
little later; the greener the hay the more it was damaged. The Chairman 
suggested smaller sheaves, not tied so tightly as was often done. Mr. Wedd’s 
crop was dry on the slopes and green in the hollows when he cut it; it was 
only the latter that was discoloured. It was agreed that wheaten hay had 
been damaged more than oaten hay, and this was attributed to the fact that 
the latter w^ns always cut riper than wheaten hay. 


Golden Grove, January 22. 

Presout—Messrs. Smith (chair), Bartle, Ross, Woodhead, Buder, McPbarlin, 
Robertson, Mountsteplien. and Coles (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership.—Regret was expressed at death of Mr. John Smart, who was 
one of the original members of the branch. 

Field Trial.—On Thursday. February 19, an interesting field trial of culti¬ 
vating implements was held at Messrs. Smith Brothers’ farm, Mr. W. Bartle, 
of Gilles Plains, having several of his ploughs at work. It is claimed that 
these ploughs are of exceptionally light draught, and at the same time strong 
and durable. In a stony patch of ground the five-furrow plough was drawn 
by five horses, and did good work. The Triumph plough, 12 furrows, with 
seed and manure attachment, created considerable interest A 10-furrow 
plough, owmed by Messrs. Smith, w r as also showm at work. A large number 
of visitors attended the trial, and also inspected the farm. The crops of sum¬ 
mer fodder were a surprise to many; the condition of the land generally and 
the methods of cultivation w'ere favourably commented on. In the afternoon 
Professor Towar gave an address on cultivation to conserve moisture. He con¬ 
sidered that the cultivation as seen in the garden and on the fallows that 
afternoon was nearly perfect: on the fallows he thought Messrs. Smith wmuld 
require to reduce the mulch to 1$ in. to 2 in. before seeding. There should 
be firm soil under the seed, but loose above. The hay shed contained 100 tons 
of hay equal to anything he had seen in the State. By promptly storing the 
fodder it had not been injured by storm, and lie commended the practice to 
the visitors. 


Ren mark, January 22. 

Present—Messrs. Taylor (chair), Nuthall, Johns, Geneste, Kelly, Millar, and 
Cole (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.—Eight meetings held; average attendance, five; papers read, 
six. The Hon. Secretary commented on apathy of members 1 ; on four occasions 
meetings could not be held owing to poor attendance. The Chairman resigned 
as he was leaning the district, and Mr. Cole also tendered his resignation as 
Hon. Secretary. It was decided that all members missing three Conseco* 
tive meetings be struck off the roll. 
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Inkerman, January 13. 

Present—Messrs. Smart (chair), Board, Fraser, Lomman, C. H. and C. E. 
Daniel (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Harvest Reports.—Mr. Smart’s best returns were from Cowan’s Purple 
Straw Wheat, with Steinweclel and Gluyas Early second and third. As fa» 
as he could see he got just as good a crop where 56 lb. of super was used as 
where 70 lb. per acre was applied. Mr. Fraser also spoke highly of Cowan’s 
Purple Straw, but of the early wheats he considered Steinwedel the best of 
all, notwithstanding its fault of shedding grain. Other members agreed. 
Neumann’s and Dart’s Imperial were also favourably commented on, and it 
was generally agreed that 56 lb. of super per acre was enough to apply here 
on heavy ground, but on sandy land more could be profitably used. 


Whyte-Yarcowle, January 24. 

Present—Messrs. Dowd (chain, Kornetzki, Hunt, Faul, Mudge, Mitchell, 
and Boerke (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint—It was stated that although a number of farmers lost 
some cattle from impaction in 1897, there had been no deaths lately. A mem¬ 
ber said he cured a calf by administering kerosine and oil, and feeding it for 
a time on milk. 

Best 'Wheats.—For this district members favoured Smart s Early, King's 
Early, and Petatz Surprise for early wheats; Purple Straw, Red Straw, and 
Dart's Imperial for late crops: and Marshall’s No. 3 for the latest. Some dis¬ 
cussion took place on the effect of manure on the soil. 


Murray Bridge, February 6. 

Present—Messrs. Edwards (chair), Jaensch, Kutzer. W. and II. Schubert, 
and Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Experiments.—Mr. Kutzer tabled samples of Brown Spanish Onion grown 
on a sandhill and manured with stable manure. The onions were of good 
quality, and weighed up to 12 oz. each. He also reported on experiments with 
rust-resisting wheats supplied by the Department of Agriculture. 


Mount Compass, February 14. 

Present—Messrs. Jacobs (chair), Cameron, Good, C. S. and A. J. Hancock, 
Herring, Jenken, Gowling, Hutton, H. and F. McKinlay, Peters, Slater, and 
two visitors. 

Exhibits.—By Mr. Slater, onions that had been stored for 12 months; by 
Mr. Herring, good sample of onions grown on the outland^ of the swamp. 

Dairying v. Potato-growing.—Mr. Gowling initiated a discussion on the 
utilization of the swamp land to grow feed for dairy cattle 4n preference to 
growing potatoes. They could grow enough food on four acres to keep seven 
cows, which would be producing revenue for at least nine months, whereas 
the income from the same area under potatoes would not last more than four 
months. Judging from past experience the cows with the by-products of dairy* 
ing—pigs, calves, and poultry—would be more profitable. Most of the mem* 
bers agreed that seven cows could be kept on four acres, but thought it would 
be better to keep two or three cows, and also grow potatoes and other crops. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. A. J. Hancock tendered his resignation, and was 
thanked for his services as Hoff. Secretary. Mr. H. McKinlay agreed to act 
in his place for a time. 
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Swan Reach, February 14. 

Pivsi'iit—Messrs. Brecht (chair), Arnold, Ridge, Hasse, Rowe, Baker. Hecker, 
suhI Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Experimental Work.—Circular from Secretary for Agriculture re resolution# 
of oUlcers* Conference was discussed. Most of the resolutions met with ap* 
piowil, rnd ir was resolved that the branch raise funds for experimental 
work, provided the department will agree to subsidise same as suggested 
m circular. 

Summer Fodder—Mr. Fidge tabled sorghum 6 ft. in height, grown with¬ 
out irrigation; he believed lie would get over eight tons of green stuff per 
acre. Mr. Arnold advised growing lucerne with aid of irrigation; fropi an acre 
plot lie had been cutting half a ton a week during the past three months. Mr. 
Hecker had also grown lucerne, sorghum, &c., with satisfactory results where 
water was available. 


Davenport, February 12. 

Present—Messrs.. Trembath (chair), Tottinan, Roberts, Magrath, Brown, 
Lecky, Tickle, McDowell, and Pybus (Hon. Sec.). 

Lucerne.—Mr. Tottman reported that his lucerne was dying out in small 
patches, while the plant on the rest of the field was growing vigorously. Con¬ 
siderable discussion ensued as to the cause; insect attack was suggested by 
some members, but the general opinion appeared to be that too thick seeding 
was the cause. 

Officers’ Conference.—A committee was appointed to consider and initiate 
discussion at next meeting on the resolutions from the Officers’ Conference. 


Kan man too, February 17. 

Present—Messrs. F. Hair (chair), F. Hair, Lewis, E., R., and J. Downing 
tHon. Sec.). 

cattle Complaint.—Circular from Department of Agriculture was received. 
Members reported that a number of cows In the neighbourhood were suffer¬ 
ing, but from the wide difference in the symptoms exhibited by the different 
animals attacked it w r as difficult to furnish much information of any value 
In reply to the questions in the circular. Members thought that it would be 
well for a competent authority to visit some farm where cattle were affected 
and watch the course of the complaint through its various stages, making 
careful post-mortems w*ken deaths occur. 


Wilmington, February 4. 

Present—Messrs. Slee (chair), Bischoff, Schuppan, Zimmerman, Lauterbach. 
McLeod, Noll, Broadbent, Bauer, and Payne (Hon. Sec.). 

Header Straw as Horsefeed.—Mr. Broadbent bad heard several farmers 
in Baroota district complaining that chaffed header straw produced severe 
pcouring when fed to horses, while others who use considerable quantities 
state it has never affected their stock in this way. One of the members of 
tLis branch h$s had a similar experience, and as in the near future the pro* 
Labilities are that the binder and header will be largely used, members would 
be glad to have the experience of residents in other districts who feed header 
>trnw to their working horses; also, an explanation as to the cause of the 
scouring. 

Cattle Complaint.—Circular from Secretary for Agriculture re complaint in 
cattle was discussed. None of the members had any Experience with cattle 
nftectod in the way described. 
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Lymfocli, February 12* 

Present—Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Warren, Rushall, Woolcoek, Ken, Zim¬ 
merman, A. and H. Spriugbett, and Mitchell (Hon. Sec.). 

Culitvatlon of Vineyards.—Mr. H. Springbett read a paper on thus subject:- 

Ploughing should be commenced not later than July; if earlier it will give the 
ruin a better oi.iancc of penetrating to the subsoil. {Striking out dioufld be done 
with a single-furrow plough drawn by a good, steady horxe. and should not be left 
to an inexperienced ploughman. A slow horse is preferable to a last one, as the 
ploughman has more time to work round t he vines. In striking out use leather 
traces and a short awing, say 18 in. long; long swings are more likely to knock off 
the spurs and injure the rods. Take off the large wheel and standard, turn the 
headpiece so that the longest port is on the left side of the plough; if the plough 
draws too near the vines, alter the draught* a notch or two towards the right; if 
drawing from the vines change to the left. The ploughman can also adjust the 
course of the pilough by pressure to the right or left as required. Two inches is 
deep enough to strike out along the vines; a light plough with long handles is best 
£oir this work, as it is earner to work m and out as it passes the vines. He had 
only used the old Y0H ploughs for striking #ut, and these, he thought, could be 
improved by having movable -handles and extension headpiece. After str k ug out 
do two more rounds with the single-furrow plough, then use the double-furrow. 
Strike out at every other row and finish at the row between. Care should he taken 
to strike out the foil lowing year in the row where you finish Ur** year. If the crown 
of the vines are not spread very' much and are not too high the double-furrow plough 
can take out all but one furrow, which can be taken by the finishing plough. A 
plough that is good for striking out is also good for finishing. To set your plough for 
finishing take off the little wheel and the standard, the n lift the big wheel, which 
will let your plough lean to the off-side. £et > our plough to take as wide a furrow 
a- possible, and then should vou com° to a wide piece to take off, yiu will le able 
to do so without going an extra round. It is far better to haye a good wide furrow 
left for finishing, especially on rii’ehi.g g ounl, is yen have more for the plough to 
grip to. If jour land is stony take off the coulter. The plough will go into the hard 
pat ches better, and not Slide an ay from the work 90 much. If the vines aie medium 
size, ta.v about 15 in. across the crown, the strip left along the row. after finishing, 
should be from about 6 in. to not more than a foot in widtn. 8ome jieopte advo¬ 
cate -ploughing vineyards twice, but he did not bold with it, as you can cultivate your 
land four or five times in the time it would take to plough it once, and get the land 
in better trim. The depth to plough should be according to the nature of the soil 
Where the cflay is close to the surface do not turn the ofay on top, for it makes the 
land bad to work afterwards. The best thing to do where you want to break up the 
clay is to turn over the loam with one plough, and follow in the furrow with another 
rlough with the moulboard off. With a good deep loam that has been ploughed the 
same depth for several rears you may find your plough is nding on a hard pan. which, 
‘unless the ground is fairly wet, you will have a job to break through. This j*tn 
should be broken (through, and the winter rains will penetrate into the subsoil quicker 
r.nd deeper, and prevent the winter rains fri m runnii g away, carry ng with it a ot 
of your top soil, and leaving plenty of small creeks. The more water that one can 
get into the land during the winter months the better. He did not believe in har¬ 
rowing, for the reason that the land is left too level. The first rains will settle it 
down, and any rains tthait fall later will run off. If a cultivator is used the surface 
is left rougher and looser, and a heavy rain will go into the land. He noticed when 
we got that heavy rain in December that very little water had run in the vineyards 
they were working; the loose, fairly Tough surface of the land prevented the water 
running away. They used nothing but a Planet Jr.. No. 7. and the No. 40 Univer¬ 
sal cultivator, finishing all the ploughing fiist and then starting the cultivators, cross¬ 
ing the ploughing, and cutting out the middles left by the plough when finishing. 
After every useful rain during' the diy month# the cultivator should be put to work 
to move the surface, which acts like a mulch and prevents evaporation. 


Balakiava, February 14. 

Present—Messrs. Anderson tcbalr). Reid, Thompson. Robinson. Neville, 
.Thomas, Burden, and Black (Hon. Sec.). 

The Open Bridle.—Mr. Reid Initiated a discussion on the use of the open 
bridle In harness instead of winkers. His experience was decidedly in favour 
of the open bridle. [What was the general opinion of the meeting on the 
subject?—Ed.] 
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Booleroo Centre, February 10. 

Present—Messrs. Nottie (chair), Steven, Michael, Repper, Arthur, Parsons. 
McMartin (Hon. Se*c.), and one visitor. 

Publication of Bureau Reports.-Discussion took place on circular from 
Secretary for Agriculture, and it was resolved that in the opinion of this 
branch the curtailment of the reports from the branch Bureaus was detrimen¬ 
tal to the best interests of the Bureau. Members found the Bureau reports 
were of considerable educational value, and rather than lose the advantages 
of their publication they would be willing to subscribe towards the cost of 
printing. 

Fodder Plants.—The Chairman scarified in rape and mustard seed on 70 
acres last year, but the crop was a failure. He sowed some more rape seed 
after thie December rains, and the crop did well for a time, but was now 
badly affected by blight He thought rape sown on the fallows would not 
be all destroyed by the scarifier when seeding, and the plants would be 
troublesome in the crop. 

Bunt.—The Chairman sowed 70 acres with unpickled seed before the rain 
last year, but the crop had some bunt in it, whereas the pickled seed pro¬ 
duced a clean crop. The unpickled seed germinated better, and grew much 
stronger than the pickled seed. Mr. Michael’s experience was the same; be 
wished to know whether it was better to pickle all the seed before commenc¬ 
ing to sow, or to treat each day as much seed as would be required for the 
day’s work? Was there any other effective pickle that would not injure the 
seed? 


Watervale, February 9. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Sobels (chair), E. E. Sobels, Holder, Scovell, Solly. 
Perrin, Treloar, Hunter, Smith, Beck, and Castine (Hon. Sec.). 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. O. H. Castine was appointed Hon. Secretary, vic^ 
Mr. E. Treloar resigned. 

Stock Quarantine.—Mr. Treloar reported having had his paddock quaran¬ 
tined; he let the feed to a stockowner, who placed diseased cattle on it with 
the result stated. A long discussion followed, members generally being of 
opinion that it was preferable to sell the feed in a paddock to taking strange 
cattle in at per head. 


Mllllcent, February 5. 

Present—Messrs. Stuckey (chairK otteriander, Stewart, Hutcheeeon, David 
son, Hart, Campbell, Crouch, and Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial.—It was decided to arrange a field trial of various cultivating im¬ 
plements on Wednesday, March 18. 

Report® on Experiments.—Mr. Hart tabled samples of Majestic, Allora 
Spring, Marshall's No. 3. Gluyas Early, and Manitoba wheats. He waa 
exceedingly pleased with the Majestic, being a good yielder, and very resis¬ 
tant of rust. Mr. Campbell tabled a number of products, Including the fol¬ 
lowing:—Potatoes.—Queen of the Valley—Good quality, poor yielder. Duke 
of York—Harvested in 82 days from planting. Pink Bye Don and Thiel— 
Good. TJp-to-date, a potato highly spoken of in England. Gratia—Two roots 
of this were shown with the seed (set) undeeayed; one root gave 24 market¬ 
able tubers, 4 seed, and 10 small ones. Japanese Plum®—Saisuma, a good 
cropper, solid flesh, very small stone; good for jam and preserving. Botan— 
Two different kinds are sold under this name, one much larger than the other, 
both made splendid jam, and both were excellent bearers, and came into 
l>earing much sooner than the general run of plums. Japanese Buckwheat— 
This had ripe seed on in 10 weeks, and was harvested in 14 weeks from time 
of sewing; it had yielded heavily. 
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Eudunda, February 9. 

Present—Messrs. .Gosling (chair), Paech, J., and J. A. Pfltzner, and Mar¬ 
shall (Hon. Sec.). 

Oats.—Samples of Algerian, New Zealand White, and Champion Oats, grown 
by Mr. Pfltzner, were tabled. The grain was very plump considering the 
season, and sold locally at 3/6 per bushel; yields varied from bags to 6 
bags per acre, and average 25 bushels. 

Salted Hay.—Mr. J. Pfltzner undertook to carry out experiments on behalf 
of the branch in the salting of hay and straw in the etack. 


Woodslde, February 9. 

Present—Messrs. Caldwell (chair), Schroeder, Heidrich, Holbuach, Fowler, 
Drogemuller, Keddie, Kleinschmidt, Lauterbach, Johnston, Pfeiffer, and 
Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Weight for Chaff.—It was decided to draw the attention of the 
Council of Agriculture to the desirableness of providing by legislation for the 
adoption of a standard weight for the bag of chaff. 


Reeves Plains, February 6. 

Present—Messrs. George (chair), Dawkins, Folland, Arnold, Cordon, Jenkins, 
Hancock, Rechter, Oliver, Marshall, Worfel, W. and Hubert Day, J. McCord 
(Hon. Sec.), and a large number of visitors, including Professor Towar and 
members of the Mallala branch. 

Homestead Meeting.—This meeting was held at Mr. Folland’s residence, 
the afternoon being devoted to inspection of the farm, and social enjoyment, 
including a cricket match between the members of Mallala and Reeves Plains 
branches. Visitors were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Folland, who were 
thanked for their kindness. 

Tillage to Conserve Moisture.—In the evening Professor Towar delivered 
an address on this subject. He pointed out that the farmer in South Aus¬ 
tralia had to depend practically entirely on the winter rains for moisture for 
his crops; the showers registering only a few tenths of an incn had no 
laiSting effect, as the moisture was quickly evaporated. The farmer must, 
therefore, consider how best to conserve the moisture that falls in winter. 
Ploughing early to let in the winter rains was a good practice; subsoiling 
was likely to assist While deep ploughing might not be practicable here, 
he thought the depth generally ploughed, i.e., 3 or 4 in., scarcely sufficient. 
He doubted whether they would lose any moisture through the rain going 
too deeply into the soil. Having secured the penetration of the moisture in 
the open soil, the next thing was to conserve it for the crops. The methods 
which will prevent or retard evaporation were the methods to follow to get 
good crops. A loose surface mulch of soil will do this. Cultivation for the 
conservation of moisture will pay even if there are no woods to destroy. Th» 
question of the thickness or depth of the soil mulch had been the matter of 
numerous experiments, and in dry areas it was found that it should 
be mot lees than 3 in. at the commencement of the summer, gradually diminish¬ 
ing until seeding time to about II in. There should be plenty of loose soil 
above the seed, but none below it. The earth mulch would not need to be 
disturbed if there was no rain, but after rain it should be recultivated as soon 
as possible. He advocated the depositing of farmyard manure on the field 
directly it was produced. Its fertility would then go into the soil, and none 
of it would be lost Another means of securing a mulch was by the growth 
of vegetation. The wind was a very active agency in promoting evaporation, 
and vegetation, and even low stubble, would have a good effect in preserving 
the moisture. Although it -was not possible to save very mucn moisture 
after the wtoeat waa sown, it was found that the process of rolling had a 
beneficial effect. A young wheat crop could also be gone over with 
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advantage with the light harrows. He tried it on a small patch at the college 
last year, but stopped it because he was afraid to do more. The results, how¬ 
ever, were very satisfactory, as the weeds were killed and the crop looked 
much better than in the other parts of the same field. He believed the 
harrowing helped somewhat to conserve the moisture in the soil. He had 
been watching with interest the practice of one of his neighbours—the Chair¬ 
man of the Reeves Plains Agricultural Bureau-of harrowing his wheat 
stubbles. Theoretically it was a good thing, and he beHeved it would have 
a satisfactory practical result. It would tend to prevent the waste of mois¬ 
ture. In the country where he came from four bushels per acre more was 
obtained from land that was cultivated immediately after reaping than from 
that which was left undisturbed until seed time. Speaking of the ploughing 
in of green manure®, he would advocate it if the land was well saturated, 
but he recognised that there would be danger in it in dry conditions. If they 
could get it thoroughly mixed with the soil the organic matter of the green 
manure would assist in the retention of the moisture. Leguminous plants 
were the best for this purpose, as they took a certain amount of nitrogen 
from the air. On the question of level or ridged cultivation the Professor 
said that had to be determined by the conditions. The more ridged the land 
the greater the loss from evaporation, but the smaller the loss from drifting. 
He preterred level cultivation, excepting where there was likely to be loss 
of soil through drifting. 


Bowhlll, February 3. 

Present—Messrs. Norman (chain. Wcyland, McGlashan. Johnson, Waters, 
Whitfield (Hon. Sec.). 

Cabbage Aphis.—The Hon. Secretory asked for treament of cabbages 
affected by this insect. [Spray with kerosine emulsion or tobacco water if 
the plants have not hearted, and kepp them growing vigorously by means of 
water and manure. When the plants are advanced no treatment that would 
not injure them would be effective.—Ed.l 

Cultivation.—The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject. In this 
locality he thought they should plough 4 to 5 in. deep; many farmers only 
ploughed 2 to 3 in. deep. Harrowing did not receive the attention It should. 
Many fanners here never use tho barrows, but he was convinced that even if 
harrowing did not increase the yield, cnux tiling the ground saved a lot of wear 
and tear on the stripper. For hay crops the land should be rolled. Oats should 
be tried more in this district. Notwithstanding the dry season, he had seen 
some very fair crops lately. 

Mallee Shoots.—Mr. McGlashan said he found that if mallee shoots were 
cut at this time of the year they died out. 


One Tree Hill, February 6. 

Present—Messrs. Ifould (chair), F. and G. Bowman, Hutchins, Thomas, 
Clucas (Hon. Sec.), and a number of visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.—This meeting was held at Mr. F. Bowman’s resi¬ 
dence. over 20 visitors being present. An instructive afternoon was spent in 
inspecting the orchard, apiary, stockyards, &c. Considerable discussion took 
place on manuring of cereal crops, the growth of summer fodder, management 
of stock, &c. It was agreed that lucerne was the best summer fodder where 
it could be grown successfully. Mr. Hutchins had made a good many tons of 
ensilage from the wild artichoke, which was so plentiful to many parts. It 
was nourishing and succulent, and when mixed in the pit with eome of the 
hard, wiry grasses little utilized by stock in their natural condition made very 
servicable ensilage. A very pleasant social evening was spent and a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. and Mrs. Bowman. 
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Port PIrle, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. .1 tiers (chair). Wright, Bell, Laurie, Jose, and Wilson (Hon. 
See*.). 

Currant*.—Mr. Jowe said since last meeting he had made extended enquiries 
into the prospects of currant growing in this district, and was confirmed in 
his opinion that it was too hot and dry at ripening time for the profitable pro¬ 
duction of currants. 

Annual Report.—12 meetings held: average attendance, 9.83; papers read, 
9. The retiring officers were thanked for their services and re-elected. 

Broadleaf Mustard.--The value of this plant for early green feed was com¬ 
mented on, members being advised to sow same on the stubbles and harrow it 
in. Members wished to know quantity of iseed to sow per acre. [Sow about 
5 to 9 It), per acre, and harrow it in lightly.—Ed. 1 

Wheat Experiments.—The Chairmau tabled four varieties of wheat selected 
from 24 kinds tested. From 2 th. of Yandillah received two years ago he now 
has 10 bushels; the grain is dark and flinty. Australian Club produced 14 lb. 
from 8 oz. seed; grain dark and ninty; a good wheat for hay. Sunset and 
Carline were also shown. 


Clarendon, February 9. 

Present - Messrs. Jures (chair), Piggott, A. and A. A. Harper. Dunmiil, 
Spencer, Morpliett, and Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Stock.—Mr. Piggott read a paper on the most profitable stock on the farm. 
The best stock were the sound and healthy animals of every kind. Pedigree 
was not everything. In respect to the improvement of their herds it was not 
only a question of breeding but also of treatment. By careful milking the 
production of a cow can be increased; by carelessness it will quickly deterio¬ 
rate. For milkers the Jersey-Shorthorn cross was most suitable, but for beef 
a good Shorthorn bred to ordinary large-framed cows would prove profitable. 
Some discussion ensued, members being divided in opinion as to most profit¬ 
able breed of cows. 


Wlllunffa, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. Pengilly »eh air), A. Slade. J. and W. .T. Binney. Kernick, 
Yaudry, Blacker, Allen, Atkinson, and E. M. Slade (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry on the Farm.—Mr. E. M. Slade read a paper on this subject. In 
keeping poultry ns an adjunct to the farm purebred birds were not necessary, 
but it is essential that fresh blood be introduced frequently. This is best done 
by securing purebred roosters to run with the breeding hens. It is not ad¬ 
visable to go beyond the first cross with farm poultry. Instead of buying 
roosters it is better to get a sitting of eggs every year, and select from the 
chicks the best cockerel. In doing this there is no risk of introducing tick or 
disease, and besides it is not uncommon for the highly fed, forced produce of 
the fancier’s yard to fare badly when turned out with the farm flock. Many 
people advocate the Minorca or Leghorn for farmers, but the objection to 
these and other light breeds tvns that they are strong flyers, and they also are 
not good layers during winter. Farmers would take more kindly to fowls 
if they could keep them off the haystacks and out of the stable, where they 
often prove a source of great annoyance. In his opinion the best fowl for the 
farmer was the Wyandotte. These are good winter layers, good table birds, 
and they cross well with most other breeds. Where possible the fovrl houses 
should be of Iron, using as little wood as possible. In this district the house 
should face north-east. He*was not against the practice of allowing fowls to 
roost In trees that liave good foliage all the year round; fowls do not run any 
risk of tick "When roosting in trees. [If Mr. Slade were to examine the trees 
in yards where tick exists he could find vermin in great numbers under tin* 
Tough bark and in the crevices. Even the pepper tree gets very badly infested 
and a source of great danger to the poultry.—Ed. 1 -He found geese very 
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profitable, but they require plenty of water. It is also advisable to grow a 
small plot of barley for them to forage hi, as they are very destructive to 
wheat or other cereals when the corn is green. Fowls must be fed regularly, 
and unless properly looked after will prove disappointing. Mr. W. J. Binney 
found the Wyandotte better than any other breed he had tried for crossing. 
Mr. Pengilly found keeping poultry for egg production profitable, but there 
was very little in table poultry. 


Johnsburflr, February 7. 

* 

Present—Messrs. Potter (chair), Dunn, Hombsch, Luckraft, Chalmers, Mas¬ 
ters, rauglilan, Johnson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Treeplanting.—Mr. Chalmers read a paper on the benefits of treeplanting in 
the north. That they could grow forest trees in the north they had proof In 
the condition of the trees planted in various parts on the plains and attended 
tc until established. This was especially the case with gums, which seem to 
thrive on any soil not too clayey or containing too much limestone rubble. Ha 
believed it was commercially possible for them to grow forest trees. Every¬ 
where timber, both for fencing and firewood, was getting scarcer. As, how 
ever, so many years must elapse before any return can be secured from land 
planted with trees, he did not think the work could be undertaken on a large 
scale except by the State or, some one with a large amount of capital. As far 
as the effect of the trees on climatic conditions was concerned, nothing would 
be accomplished by the growing of small areas of timber. Most of the 
northern plains run nearly north and south, and he believed that they could 
temper and break the drying winds by growing long belts of trees In an east 
and west direction. Such shelter belts would cost a considerable amount to 
establish, but the benefit which would be derived would more than compen¬ 
sate for the outlay; besides which in years to come the work would prove re¬ 
productive. If the State, instead of spending money clearing scrub laud to 
find work for the unemployed, had utilized this labour in the planting of belts 
of trees across these treeless plains they would have had a magnificent asset, 
and have provided an object lesson which farmers and others would have fol¬ 
lowed. Members generally agreed with Mr. Chalmers as to the value of 
timber belts across the plains. Opinions were divided m to whether sugar 
gums would thrive during dry seasons, the majority holding that once estab¬ 
lished they would be all right. There are some very healthy gums in the 
locality, which have continued to make excellent growth during the late dry 
years. 

Summer Fodder.—Mr. Chalmers tabled sample of sorghum 7 ft in height 
grown from seed sown about end of October. It had not been irrigated, but a 
portion of the plot wae flooded after sowing. 


Fort Elliot, February 21. 

Present—Messrs. McLeod (chair), Gosden, Pannel, Brown, Welch, Hutchin¬ 
son, Green, W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Landlord and Tenant.—Mr. McUeod read a paper on this subject Between 
the landlords and tenants of the small farms in the south there was often a 
good deal of distrust, and often lack of sympathy on both sides. The land¬ 
lord often charges exorbitant rents, and does not trouble how the tenant fares 
so long as the rent is paid. On the other hand, the tenant takes all he can out 
of the land, putting nothing back, and does no repairs that he Is not absolutely 
compelled to. This state of things could be easily remedied by a little for¬ 
bearance and thought on both sides. The landlord should charge a fair rent, 
according to the capability of the soil, and should allow no crop to be put In with¬ 
out a fair amount of farmyard manure or commercial fertHiser; no land should 
be cropped more than twice in succession; all noxious weeds destroyed, low 
hedges to be trimmed once a year; all improvements to be kept in good repair. 
The tenant should have at least a seven years' lease, with right of renewal* 
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Where fences require repair, let the landlord find materials and the tenant 
the labour. This would be fair to the landlord, as a good fence will last 30 
to 40 years; it will pay the landlord to supply only good materials. The 
tenant should be paid for any permanent improvements erected, such pay¬ 
ment to be in proportion to the length of the lease. If the tenant has had 
seven years* use of the improvements he should lx* allowed half their cost; 
if fourteen years’, one-third; and if 21 years*, he cannot reasonably expect auy 
paymeut. Three years* leases were a curse to both landlord and tenant The 
latter has no security on any improvement be makes, and if he does improve 
the farm he only has to pay more rent, or leave when the lease is up; he gets 
nothing for any improvement in the land, and consequently gets careless. This 
state of affairs should not exist. On a wornout farm it would take a man 
nearly seven years to get it into real good heart. In the south an orchard 
adds to the value of every farm; but, unless he has a 21 years’ lease, it will 
not pay a tenant to plaut trees. 


Booth by, February 17. 

Present—Messrs. Foulds (chair), Leonard, Sims, Chaplin, and Turnbull (Hon. 
See.). 

Stock Complaint.--Mr. Sims reported loss of horse; on holding a post¬ 
mortem lie found nearly three gallons of watery fluid under the stomach, just 
beneath the outer skin. The only symptoms of trouble noticed before death 
were swellings In the legs, general uneasiness, and frequently lying down an 1 
rolling. IThe Chief inspector of Stock says the swellings in the legs are un 
doubtedly dropsical, but it is not possible to give any definite information as 
to treatment. &e.—Ed. j 

Rust-resistant Wheats.—Considerable interest was manifested in report in 
February Journal of Agriculture on experiments with rust-resisting wheats. 
Some discussion on the returns took place. 


Stockport, January 13. 

Present—Messrs. Watts (chair), J. Smith, Thomas, God free, Howard, Bran¬ 
son, and Murray «Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Experiments.-Members reported on experiments with wheats last 
season. Smart’s Early, 22 lb. sown, 3 bushels good grain harvested; the wheat 
came up thin and slowly; was affected by black rust. Gamma, sown with 14 
ewt. super per acre, 3 lb. 7 oz. seed sown; yield 162 Jb. grain badly pinched; 
bends long. Ten lb. Ranjit, sown on dark chocolate soil, eJay subsoil, with 
1 cwt. super and 1 ewt. rotten stable manure per acre, yielded 6 bushels good 
grata from quarter of an acre; very brittle straw; grain cracks easily, should 
be a good hay wheat Seventeen lb. Rerraf, sown on June 30 at rate of 3 pecks 
per acre, yielded 4 bushels of medium-quality grain; land manured with 80 lb. 
super per acre; this wheat stands up well, hut is too flue in the straw for haj. 
Seventeen lb. Budd’s Early, sown on January 30, with 80 lb. super per acre, re¬ 
turned 2 bushels of grain; most of it went down badly; no good for hay,and too 
brittle in straw. 

Wood Ashes.—Members wished to know the principal constituents of value 
in wood ashes; whether the ashes would l>o damaged by being cooled witu 
salt or brackish water, and whether they could be mixed with super without 
injury. [Wood ashes are valuable on account of the potash and to a 
much less extent on the lime they contain/ A little moisture 
might not do any harm, but any moisture draining away 
from the ashes would carry away some of the potash, and so lessen their 
value* Theoretically, ashes should not be mixed with super on account of the 
lime they contain, but Professor Lowrie on several occasions stated that if 
mixed with the super and used within 48 hours little, if any, injury would 
result; so long as the mixture did not get moist—Ed.] 
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Clare, February 6. 

I‘resent—Messrs. Kelly (chair), Ohristison, Lloyd, Hope, Bray, Treleaven, 
Hague, A. P„ and W. S. Birks (lion. Sec.). 

Feeding Down Wheat Prop#.-Mr. Bray read a paper on this subject. Ah 
far hack as 25 years ago he had seen the beneiit gained by judiciously using 
sheep to feed down the wheat crop. On one occasion, when there was very 
little feed he turned the ewes and lambs into his crop to save their lives. 
After they were taken off, the season turned in favourable, and the wheat 
stooled out and grew well. On the 500 acres he averaged seven bags of 
wheat to the acre. Last year a large farmer near Blyth told him he had to 
turn his sheep into his crop to save them. He believed this crop returned 
nearly £(> per acre, besides saving tlie sheep. With the aid of manure, they 
were now growing heavier crops than before, and the crops were taller; in 
fact they were often too high to stand the rough winds, besides the stripper 
had to be worked as high as possible, taking in a lot of straw, besides missing 
a considerable number of heads. He would, therefore, advise farmers In the 
lower north to sow their wheat early, using rust-resisting varieties of wheat, 
and feed the* crop down with sheep. The sheep should he put on before th*’ 
crop is too high, as they will then feed it down evenly. Do not put them 
on after rain, as they will tread the crop into tin* ground. This, of course, 
does not apply to crops intended for hay. 


Rich man’s Creek, February 16. 

Present—Messrs. Freebaim (chair). Knauerlmso, (Jeberl. Kelly. Knov 
Searle, Lehmann, McColl (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Destruction of Sparrows.—Mr. Gebert reported successful poisoning of sparrows 
with wheat soaked in strychnine; he dissolved as much of the poison as would 
cover a threepenny piece, in water sufficient to soak a pint of wlboat. The 
birds took the poison readily, and he found nearly 100 dead sparrows; hD 
fowls had also eaten some of the grain, but apparently the poison was not 
strong enough to do them any harm. 

Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. McColl), who had been Honorary Secretary since the 
inception of the branch, in 3891, tendered his resignation, as he was leaving 
the district. Mr. J. M. Kelly was appointed to the vacant position, and a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. McColl for his valuable services. 


Narrldy, February 21. 

Present— Messrs. Darley (chair), Sate hell, Smart, Bairetow, Smallacombe, 
and Dunsford (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep on the Farm.—Mr. Satehell read a paper on this subject. Sheep on 
tine farm were not a great deal of trouble, and were decidedly profitable; they 
bring in good revenue, help to keep down the weeds, and reduce the butchers’ 
bills. They do good in the stubble paddock by trampling the stra w and break¬ 
ing it down. They were generally more profitable than cattle to the farmer; 
land to keep 10 to 15 head of cattle will keep 100 ewes. Good fences and smalt 
paddocks, to enable the flocks to be changed frequently, were essential. For 
this district the best breed was the Merino. The larger breeds did not stand 
the dry seasons and shortness of feed; their wool also gets dirtier, and they 
do not cut as much as the Merino. Over stocking must be avoided., and the 
breeding ewes culled every year. Get a good ram, and don’t be afraid to pay 
a fair price for one. Buy the ram in the wool, and know what be will cut; 
a good ram will produce 18 lb. or more of wool, but many farmers* rams do 
not produce more than 9 It) io 11 lb. Such animals must reduce the wool- 
producing quality of the flock. Considerable judgment must be exercised as 
to time of lambing; with early feed early lambs are most profitable, but on the 
other hand it Is very poor policy to have the ewes dropping their lambs when 
they are coming to water. After lambing the barren ewes should be put on 
good feed, and sold to the butcher as soon as fit. Farmers needed to watch 
the lamb export .trade carefully; the high price realised for flmt-class lambs 
was a strong temptation to dispose of the best, and keep the second grade for 
the flock. This could only result in disaster. 
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VENTILATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

Contributed by thk Chief Inspector of Factories. 

(Continued from page 488.) 

Impurities in the Air of Factories and Workshops. 

The impurities passing into the air of factories and workshops can best be 
classified according to tlieir source. They arise (1) from persons present; (2) 
from lights burning; (8) from floor, &c., of the room; (4) from manufac¬ 
turing processes; (5) from accidental sources, such as escapes of gas, effluvia 
from drains, or impurities in the outside air. 

I—Impurities from Persons present. 

The persons present in a room vitiate the air in several ways. 

In the first place they give oft* carbonic acid, and at the same time consume 
oxygen in slightly (about a tenth) greater proportion. The amount of carbonic 
acid given off, and of oxygen consumed by a man varies considerably, accord¬ 
ing to the amount of work being done. Thus during greater muscular exertion 
the amount may, for the time, be ten times as much as during rest. The average 
tor the -4 hours can best be calculated from the average daily consumption 
of fond, which is prelty accurately known, and corresponds to the production 
of about 22 cubic feet of carbonic acid, or <M> cubic foot per hour. During 
complete rest only about <M» cubic foot per hour is given oft*, however. Hence 
during the iv urs of activity about 1.1 cubic feet per hour are produced. A 
unman pi educes n tilth loss than a man. in a factory about 1 cubic foot per 
hour may therefore he taken as a probable average quantity per person, though 
a higher estimate would be needed in cases where there is much muscular 
exertion. It follows that, assuming the air of a workroom to be completely 
mixed, and allowing for the carbonic acid present (*ny 4.0 volumes per 10,000) 
in tin* air of a town, it would be necessary to supply more than 1.250 cubic 
feet of air per hour to each person in order to produce an atmosphere con¬ 
taining less than tin 12 volumes of carbonic acid per 10,000 proposed In the 
preceding report. 

Mere iuorease of curl ionic* acid and diminution of oxygen to the extent which 
actually occurs in the air of buildings has no direct influence on the comfort 
or health of tin* persons present. The proportion of carbonic acid, even where 
ventilation Is very bad. seldom rises beyond 50 volumes per 10,000; and it 
requires about six times as much to produce an immediately perceptible effect 
(increased depth and frequency ol breathing!. A similar remark applies to 
the oxygen percentage. Neither a diminution nor an increase of 2 or 3 per 
cent, in the oxygen seems to produce any appreciable effect on a man. The 
Jiving organism regulates Us own consumption of oxygen, and in this respect 
differs entirely from a burning candle or fire, in the case of which the rate 
of consumption ol* oxygen rises ami falls with the oxygen percentage in the 
air. A large fall in the oxygen percentage, or a corresponding diminution in 
the barometlc pressure, produces the strain of symptoms known to moun¬ 
taineers as “mountain sickness;” but the diminution requires to he a very 
considerable one. Some of the best known health resorts are at altitudes 
where the diminution of pressure corresponds physiologically to a diminution 
by fully a fifth in the oxygen percentage. Further evidence showing that .t 
moderate Increase in carbonic acid and diminution of oxygen in the air is not 
in itself prejudicial to health is afforded by the fact that, apart from acci 
dents, the life of a coalminer is exceptionally healthy, although he breathes, 
when at work, air which contains a notable excess of carbonic add and defici¬ 
ency of oxygen owing to chemical changes In the coal. The importance of 
carbonic add in the air of a building arises solely from the fact that it is 
an index of conditions which are usually prejudicial to both health and com 
fort. 

It was for long believed that along with the carbonic acid in expired air 
an organic substance, which is poisonous when absorbed into the blood. Is# 
given off from the lungs. Careful experiments have not corroborated this 
theory. There is no doubt, however, of the unpleasant effects produced in 
the majority of persons by the air of badly ventilated rooms, and of the 
loss of health and Increased liability to certain diseases, particularly consump¬ 
tion, associated with living in such air. There is also strong evidence of the 
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intlntMice of fresh air In both facial t a ting the cure and preventing the return 
of con sumption and other dieenses. 

Hu* increased liability to disease in persons living in badly ventilated rooms 
is in part attributable to tlie communication, through the air, of infective 
diseases; and it is evident tliat the greater the air supply the less will be 
the chance of such communication occurring if any source of infection is pre¬ 
sent. Organisms present in the mouth and air passages probably constitute 
the chief source of Infection. During ordinary quiet breathing none of these 
appear to be given off in the breath, but it has recently been shown that in 
speaking, and particularly in coughing and sneezing, large numbers are driven 
into the air and carried all over the room. Animals exposed to air contami¬ 
nated by the coughing of consumptive patients have also been shotfn to be¬ 
come infected with tuberculosis. Another mode of probable infection Is from 
sputum which has been allowed to dry on the floor, so that the infective orga¬ 
nisms are readily carried into the air as dust. 

The loss of appetite, discomfort, headache, &<\, produced by bad ventilation 
cannot, however, have anything to do with organisms, which act far too 
slowly; nor can tin* absence of such organisms explain the curative effects of 
fresh air in such diseases as consumption. It is evident, therefore, that other 
factors besides the presence of effective organisms must play an important 
part in connection with the ill-effects of exposure to vitiated air, though the 
precise nature of these factors is still somewhat obscure. 

'I lie heat cf an overcrowded room evidently aggravates all unpleasant 
effects, but they may still be produced, though not -so readily, when excessive 
heat is absent; and warm air by itseli, particularly if it is in motion, does not 
produce the same effects. It is probable that the mere smell of the air of a 
badly ventilated room is one cause of the effects in question. This oppressive 
smell is usually very distinctly perceptible when the proportion of carbonic 
acid exceeds about 10 volumes per 10,000, or 6 to 7 volumes above that in 
outside air, and according to De Ohaumont becomes imperceptible at about 
two volumes above outside air. It appears to arise partly from the breath, but 
largely from the clothes and persons of those present in the room, and is 
caused by volatile substances present in the air in such minute amount ilia*, 
though easily perceptible to our sen^s, they cannot be detected by chemical 
analysis. The importance of personal cleanliness, with a view to minimising 
the vitiation of air, js thus evident. 

Expired air arises at first, since it is warm. When it cools and mixes with 
pure air, the mixture lias about the same specific gravity as pure air. The 
carbonic acid which replaces part of ils oxygen tends to make it heavier, but 
this influence is neutralized by the increased proportion of aqueous vapour, the 
latter being lighter than air. i ndiluted expired air contains, as compared with 
ordinary air, an excess of about '1.5 per cent of carbonic acid and 5 per cent, 
of aqueous vapour, with a deficiency of about 4 per cent of oxygen. The im 
purities arising from the persons present in a room pass upwards at first, 
but soon become pretty evenly distributed in the air at different levels owing 
to the influence of convection currents caused by the warmth of the body. 
This fact is illustrated by the following experiment on a room of 3,070 cubic 
feet 'capacity, and 11 feet high. Three women and one man were present in 
the room. The day was bright and sunny, and there was no wind; the hou *3 


was in the country; all openings were closed. Volumes of CO. 

per 10,000 of air. 

Before exjieriment... 2.8 

After 20 minutes of occupation at 4 ft. from floor .... 5.5 

After 20 minutes of occupation at roof. 4.7 

After 70 minutes at 4 ft from floor. 10.9 

After 70 minutes at 4 ft. from roof. 11.5 

After 90 minutes at 4 ft from floor.. ., 12.8 

After 90 minutes at 4 ft. from roof.*. 12.1 

After 110 minutes at 4 ft from floor. 15.0 

, After 110 minutes at 4 ft. from roof .. 15.0 

v After 125 minutes at 4 ft from floor. 15.3 

\ Afler 125 rrdffutes at 4 ft from roof... 15.2 


(To be continued in next issue.) 


printed by Hussey k Gillingham, 20 and 28, Way mouth Street, Adelaide, 
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CROWING SCARCITY OF CONIFEROUS TIMBER. 

Hv Wai.tkr (Jh.l, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator op Forests. 

(Continued from page 497.) 

Wringing under review countries outside of Europe f>r. Sehlioh shows 
that. most of those now importing me likely to increase their denninds for 
coniferous tunher. and that, excepting the United States of America and 
Cnnedii, tlioisc exporting do not affect the question at issue, beeause they 
export hardwoods which will only tind a market in Enrols* up to a certain 
(plantity, seeing that ST per cent, of the timber imported there consists of 
coniferous or pine timber, and therefore any possible increase in hardwood 
timber exports would not make up for the decrease in the light coniferous 
w oods. 

Referring to Asiatic Russia, which has been sometimes named as a pos 
sible source of supplies, he says: • 

• •Tills is a lug country; it contains extensive areas which are classed as 
woodlands, but a great part of the country is practically situated beyond 
tin* Hunt of profitable tree growth, while other extensive areas are plains 
without forest. Supposing, however, that there is a surplus of production 
fur export, the cost of transport would bo practically prohibitive. The 
outlets by water are toward the North Polar sea, involving exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult navigation, and if transported by land toward the west the distance 
would be ver> great. It is, however, not impossible that any surplus timber 
might hereafter go towards Uhlna.” 

Dealing with the United States the same writer points out that tin* 
increased demand for timber cannot bo met from there for any length of 
time. In support of which opinion lie gives tin* following data:— 

•’The total wooded area of the United States is given as 700,500,000 acres, 
being equal to 37 per cent, of the total area, and giving an area of nine 
acres per head ol‘ Imputation. The timber standing on this immense area has 
been estimated, and It. is given by one of the foremost authorities as equal 
to 3.450,000,000 tons (reckoning a ton equal to 400 ft. hoard measure), which 
gives not quite 5 tons i>er acre all round. In France, Germany, and Austria, 
this would be called about one-tenth of the average full stocking, hence the 
TTidied States forests would, ns regards their yield capacity for the aext 
half-century, be equal to about 70,000,000 acres in France, Germany, or 
Austria. The lumber cut in 1890 is given as equal to 63.000,000 tons, and it 
was calculated that the existing stand of timber would last for about 50 
years. For the year 1899 the cut is given ns follows:— - 

Uonlfe.routs tlmlflpr. 75,000,000 tons. 

Oaks and other hardwoods. 25,000,000 tons. 


Total 


100.000,000 tons. 
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At. this rato the available stand would last only about 34 years. If during 
the next JO years tho annual cut increases at the same rate os In the past 
10 years, it will amount to 137.000,000 toms, and the remaining stand will be 
consumed in about 25 years. Again, the annual production has been esti¬ 
mated at 75,000.000 tons, so that the prose in annual consumption exceeds it 
by 33 per cent. It is stated that besides the cuttings large quantities of 
t imher are destroyed annually by fire and other sources of loss, so that ‘t 
is altogether probable that tin* annual growth is considerably less than the 
animal destruction. This moans that the United States consume annually 
not only the legitimate growth or increment, but also a portion of their 
capital, a process which must inevitably lead to bankruptcy, If if is not 
stopped, at an early date. The seriousness of the position has, fortunately, 
betm recognised, and efforts are being made to introduce more conservative 
lumbering, and to protect tho forests against ravages by fire and grazing.” 

Kef erring to Canada he says that of the 800,000,000 acres of land classed as 
forests there, only one-third, or 200,000.000 acres, on the testimony of the 
Chief Inspector of Timber and Forestry for Canada, can bp considered as 
timber lands, the rest being covered with small growth of gome use locally, 
but of little, if any, merchantable value. It further appears that though the 
area of timber lands and the proportion per head are so great, that no failing 
of future supplies should be possible, yet the Statistician of the Dominion, 
Mr. George Johnson, gives a far from encouraging account of the state of 
affairs. The principal item in the exports used to be white pine, but this has 
now fallen to one-fifth of the quantity exported 30 years ago, spruce having 
gradually replaced it. Enormous quantities art* isahl to exist of this, but cut¬ 
ting has of late developed so rapidly that, as regards Ontario, it is stated, “Its 
increasing use for the manufacture of wood pulp threatens serious inroads 
upon this valuable tree.” Comparing the prices per ton since 1870 Dr. Sehlich 
points out that, taking white pine logs, as an example, the average rates 
were as follows:— 


Period. Average price per ton. 

(In shillings.) 

1870 to J 879 . 32/ 

1880 to 1889 . 47/ 

1890 to 1899 . 01/ 


and though the increase on prices in other timbers was much less it is quite 
sufficient to show that the total quantity of timber exported is now less than 
it was 30 years ago. Canada has not been able to meet the increased demand 
in Europe, and it is regarded as very doubtful whether she will be able to 
do so In future, unless definite and immediate action be taken to systemati¬ 
cally manage her forests. Broadly speaking, the Canadian forests may l>> 
divided commercially into two parts—the eastern, supplying chiefly the 
United States and Europe; and the western, which exports also to the United 
States and Asia, Australia, and other countries. Mr. Johnson say**:— 

“A large portion of the (eastern) forests has been devilled, which means 
that all good trees have been cut out by the lumber men for marketable 
timber. The careless torch has lighted fires like the Miramichi fire, which 
swept with fierce energy over an area of more than three million am**, leav¬ 
ing blackened giant pines to be a reminder for more than half a century of 
the immense destruction there and then caused.” 

The following statement is quoted as having been made by Mr. Edwards in 
the Canadian Parliament in 1893:— 

“ft. is safe to say, and I am sure that every lumberman in this House will 
bear me out in that statement, that ten times more forest wealth has been 
destroyed in Canada through forest fires than has been cut by lumbermen.’' 

The cuttings in 1893 were estimated to amount to 46,000,000 tons, the doctor 
informs us. and adds that if Mr. Edwards is right, the annual destruction 
would amount to 400,000,000 tons, or considerably more than the existing 
tflhl>er area produces. A disastrous state of things to contemplate! And 
1 hough it seems that considerable attention has been aroused on the question 
the measures taken to cope with the evil by systematically managing the 
forests have been on altogether too feeble and insignificant a scale to deal 
with such vast areas. 
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Referring to the paper pulp industry, which in such a comparatively brier 
period has assumed such enormous dimensions, the estimates given by the 
doctor for the amounts used by exporting countries are as follows:— 


Tons. 

Sweden uses now annually. 1,000,000 

Norway uses now annually. 1,400,000 

FIuluml uses now annually. 200,000 

Canada uses now annually (about) . 1,200,000 

United Status uses now annually (about) .... 7,500,000 


11,300,000 

lit* further states that the actual Quantities of wood used for paper pulp 
manufacture in importing countries like Britain, France, and Belgium are 
included in the data given for those countries of timber imported, and as they 
were not classed separately the exact amount cannot be ascertained, but it 
is evident, that tile consumption in those countries would largely increase the 
total already given. In a paper on “Chemical Wood Pulp,” by Mr. S. I*. Ea¬ 
st irk, given ln*fore the Imperial Institute in 1895, the basis taken for calculat¬ 
ing tin* area of forest utilized by the annual consumption of 300,000,000 feet 
of timber for paper pulp at that time, w'as a yield of 5,000 feet per acre, 
which showed an annual clearance of timber from 100,000 acres per annum 
for the United States only. Taking the consumption indicated by Dr. Schlieli's 
estimate of 7,500,000 tons, and allowing 400 feet per ton, we have 3,000,000,000 
feet as the annual quantity up to 1901, which, on the basis of 5.000 feet per 
acre, gives 500,000 acres as the area of forest annually required by the 
United States for paper pulp alone! This amount seems at first sight stagger¬ 
ing and improbable, but when it is remembered that the estimated require¬ 
ment for only one New York paj>er for paper pulp is seven acres per day, 
nearly 2,200 acres per year, and when the large number of populous cities 
In the States, with the inevitable number of “dailies” required over that vast 
territory, is also taken into account, the improbability vanishes at once, and 
the full weight of such an enormous strain on forest resources becomes 
alarmingly real. One especially objectionable feature in the exploitation of 
forest areas of paper pulp is that everything, from the sapling, with small 
diameter, to the tree as high as 41 inches in diameter, goes down before 
the fuller's saw, leaving nothing to grow into a future forest for further sup¬ 
plies. 

A startling proof of the rapidity with which the jxaper pulp industry ca.i 
absorb forests in its all devouring uiaw, is found in the following extract from 
Pitman’s Phonetic Journal, which appeared in The Advertiser on September 
S, 1902:—A trial was recently made in Austria to decide in how short a 
space of time living trees could be converted into newspapers. At Klsenthal, 
at 7.35 in the morning three trees were sawn down, at 9.34 the wood, having 
been stripped of bark, cut up, and converted Into pulp, became paper, and 
passed from the factory to the press, when the first printed and folded 
copy was issued at 10 o’clock, so that in 145 minutes the trees have become 
newspapers! 

With such an illustration of the celerity with which timber can be con¬ 
verted into paper It is impossible to contemplate the amazing rapidity with 
which the demand for wood pulp has increased, without feeling that the 
assault thus hourly made upon the standing supplies of pine timber con¬ 
stitutes a very grave problem Indeed, the importance of which is greatly 
accentuated by careful consideration of the numerous and weighty facts 
already advanced on the authority of Dr. Schlich. C.I.E., F.R.S., late Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Forests, India, and Principal Professor of Forestry, Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, London. 

The more such facts are pondered the more increasingly is it apparent that 
problems of this kind can only be dealt with satisfactorily by exploiting 
existing timber stocks on the soundest system of management, and by taking 
prompt and energetic steps whenever and wherever necessary to augment 
present naturally grown forests by creating artliicial forest wealth on the 
lines now so well understood and so successful in their results where 
rightly carried out 
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10 veil ji casual glance nt tliis subject must impress on every intelligent 
reader ihe fact that it behoves all couutries needing plm* timber to enquire 
promptly to what extent thoy can supplement “deal” or pine supplies from 
abroad by growing their own timber. South Australia is sending over 
Ji ’ J *m u Mh > yearly out of this country for pine timber, and with the increased 
fruit production that may be safely reckoned cm. the amount needed for fruit 
drying and transit will very largely increase. Can she grow any of this 
timber herselfV If so, why does slue not do it. and keep this money in the 
country, while at the same time materially assisting in solving tlu* question 
of employment for idle hands by finding work in creating work in main¬ 
taining. and ultimately work in converting her artificially created forest^ into 
mcrcliantable produce, for which the demand is ever on the increase. 

It will be our province on a future occasion to furnish a reply to the lirst 
question, "Can South Australia grow any pine timber?” by a plain statement 
of what the Forest Department has been able to prove by forest culture, 
which, at lirst experimental, lias passed from that stage to the practical, an l 
can now produce facts that “wlnna ding and omnia lie disputed.” It will be 
lIn* duty of the people of South Australia to flay whether tin# will develop 
a promising and highly valuable industry by entering on a spirited forest 
policy, or whether they will neglect “to take occasion by the hand,” leave 
thousands of acres lit for timber growing and nothing cd.sc, in various dis¬ 
tricts, to lay idle and useless, and by-aml-hy pay the well-deserved penalty by 
having to give enormously enhanced values for their pine timber, oven if 
procurable, wdthin the next *2r> years. It will be useless then to talk of 
liardwoods, for hardwoods cannot till the place of soft woods. which form 
S.*» per cent, of the world’s timber consumption. 


IRRIGATION ON THE MURRAY: UTILISATION OF 
THE SWAMP LANDS. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture, 
iD oullimed from page 404.) 

Tne agriculture o! today is no doubt still largely guided bv the experience 
slowly accumulated by our forefathers. In many points, however, modern 
requirements have imposed radical changes iq>on traditional routine, and om 
all sides agriculturists may be wM*n more or less blindly following new prac 
tires, that they lielieve to be in burin.my with the requirements of au altered 
environment, although of the faith that is in them they can give no sntlsfac 
lory account. True, that to-day’s truth is but too frequently io-m rrow’s 
error; but if human knowledge, even at its best, is but a groping after truth, 
and as such often leads its votaries astray, to what waste of time and 
energy must not he put those whom circumstances drive blindly in the loot- 
steps of chance? In the routine that has been bequeathed us, we 
see the linislied edifice; happily the struggles and failures thqt 
presided over its costly erection do not come within our ken. In 
our times, success depends mainly on economy of energy; waste spells 
failure to the individual and the State; and to-day that the stress 
of times has rendered necessary a certain amount, of remodelling 
in our venerable legacy, let us see to it that our brick ami mortar Ik* of 
Hie liest, and produced with tin* least amount of misdirected energy. 1 
take it that knowledge, such as we possess it—a knowledge of the why ami 
tin* wherefore of the practices we follow— must prove the surest guide to 
.ultimate success. So much by way of apology, for introducing a somewhat 
arid discussion on the chemical features of the swamp soils. I may indulge 
the hope that it may, perhaps, prove of use to others than those immediately 
interested in the Murray banks. 

We may note first that these swamp lands appear to be of considerable 
depth.' hi taking samples for me, Messrs. Morphett found the soil to remain 
shnnar in character two feed below the surface; beyond this depth they could 
not at the time go. The land had lieeii recently irrigated, and the water 
level was within reach. Two feet of soil of this character will carry luxu¬ 
riant crops for an almost indefinite period of time. 
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The samples were submitted to two distinct forms of analysis—first, a 
' physical analysis—l.e. t an analysis tending to show the mechancial and 
physical state of the soil. This analysis was kindly undertaken for me by 
Mr. W. R. Jamieson, B.Sc., of Roseworthy College. Second, a chemical 
analysis—i.e„ an analysis showing the proportions of fertilising substances 
contained in the soil. This analysis was conducted by Mr. Chapman, Of 
the School of Mines. 

Physical Analysis. 

Mr. Jamieson reports complete absence of gravel or coarse vegetable 
debris, so that the swamp may be looked upon as entirely formed of fine 
soil. This is merely a natural consequence of its mode of formation. Situated 
not far from the mouth of the river, the lower flood waters bring with them 
only sedimentary matter in the finest state of division. Coarse gravel anu 
heavier particles are deposited higher up, and go mostly towards raising 
the natural tied of the river. It may be noted here that in the general 
constitution of a soil, stones and gritty particles or gravel are by no means 
to be despise^. They help to open out the soil, and to maintain it in a 
condition generally satisfactory to tillage operations. When, however, in 
spite of the a licence of these coarser particles, the mechanical condition of 
the soil continues well adapted to ordinary tillage, as is certainly the case in 
the present instance, it may almost be said that the relative fertility of the 
soil is in direct ratio of the fineness of division of its component particles. 
Tbtis point hardly needs elaboration, for it is quite evident that in a soil, 
naturally both free and open, and at the same time in an extremely fine 
state of division for a same weight of soil, the contact surface offered to 
the roots is far in excess of what obtains in coarser gritty soil. Not uncon¬ 
nected therefore with the great fertility of these swamps must be the fine¬ 
ness of the particles of which they are composed. 

The air-dried sample of fine soil, when further dried at 110 deg. C., was 
found to still retain 7.3<> per cent, of moisture. The soil may therefore be 
looked upon ais highly retentive of moisture, and as such well adapted to the 
growth of plants. The physical analysis of the soil demonstrates that this 
power to retain moisture is a direct consequence of the presence of a large 
amount of both fine colloidal clay and organic matter. 

Mr. Jamieson has tested the mechanical state of the soil in two distinct 
ways, both of which are given below, with short explanatory notes. 

TABLE I. 

Mechanical Analysis op Fine Soil dried at 110* 0. 


f-oarse sand (retaining 2.4 per cent, of organic matter). S.l 

Medium sand (retaining 2.0 per cent of organic matter). 12.<» 

Fine sand (retaining 48 per cent, of organic matter). 242 

Fine silt by difference (retaining 0.9 per cent, of organic mntten .. 38.7 
Total organic matter. 17.0 


TABLE II. 100.0 


Physico-Chemical Analysis op Fine Soil dried at 110* C. 
(Schlcesing’s Method). 


Calcium oxide (lime)... 0.S 

Sand \ associated with undecomposed f. 60.0 

Colloidal clay / organic matter \ . 36.4 

Humus (humic acids)... 2.~ 


100.0 

I have given the results as they have been worked out by Mr. Jamie¬ 
son, and the points of importance to be noted may be summed up as follows: 
—The soil is exceedingly rich in the constituent known as colloidal clajf, as 
evidenced in Tables I. and II. respectively by the figures for fine silt and 
colloidal clay. Added to this, the proportion of lime present ie certainly 
small Had not the soil been exceptionally rich In organic matter, this abun- 
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dance of impalpable clay anti relative lack of lime Would undoubtedly have 
contributed towards rendering the soil exceedingly tenacious and intractable 
to tillage operations, either in the Avet or dry state. Fortunately, IT per 
cent, is a. high proportion of organic matter for any soil; and su long as 
there is no appreciable lack of this substance, the swamp soil will continue 
to retain its naturally open and friable nature. It must not, however, 
be overlooked that reclamation and tillage operation** have 
completely changed the conditions * that in the past favoured this 
accumulation of organic matter. When Nature reigned supreme and unhin¬ 
dered, these swamp lands were covered with rank vegetation, that under the 
alternating influences of flood and drought flourished and died, leaving their 
remains as a contribution towards the steadily kmreasing stock of organic 
matter already present. Research work of the latter end of the nineteenth 
century has taught us that the decomposition or destruction of organic 
matter takes place mainly as a consequence of line vital energies of specifl* 
ferments or bacteria. This process, which has received the name of nitrifi¬ 
cation, can only take place under certain conditions of aeration, heat, and 
moisture, that favour the growth of the micro-organisms. It is safe 
to conclude that in the* past conditions favouring nitrification, 
and. consequently, the destruction of organic matter, have not obtained in 
the swamp lands. Surface tillage operations, however, must necessarily 
bring a disturbing dement into play: for the formation of nitrates, so neces¬ 
sary to many of our crops, is a general consequence of good soil cultivation. 
On the other hand, with the exception, perhaps, of some leguminous crops, 
such as lucerne, the amount of organic matter destroyed and partly con¬ 
sumed by one crop will always be in excess of what is left in the ground 
in the form of roots, leaves, stems, &e. The tendency, there¬ 
fore. under the new order of things will be towards a gradual reduetbm 
in the proportion of organic matter at present to be found in the 
soil. The present stock is undoubtedly enormous, represented to a depth 
of two feet by over 510 tons of organic matter to the acre; and. so far as 
the actual food requirements of plants are concerned, there is little fear of 
exhaustion for many generations to come. In a soil of this description, 
however, the importance of organic matter on its mechanical state cannot be 
overlooked, and any notable reduction in its relative quantities hum tend to 
hamper tillage operations, and, consequently, to render less satisfactory the 
growth of crops. Such a contingency belongs, perhaps, only to the distant 
future; but it cannot come amiss to draw attention to it even at this early 
stage, and it is satisfactory to know that occasional dressings with lime will 
at any time restore to the hardened soil its one-time friability. 

The present condition of the organic matter of these soils is worthy of 
passing reference; whereas, in its bulk it is represented by 17 per cent, of 
the soil dried at 110 deg. C., there is not more than per rent, in the 
form of true humus or decomposed organic matter. It may be taken fo 
granted that in the course of time constant tillage will have the effect of 
slowly raising the proportion of humus at the expense of the at present 
undecomposed organic matter. A similar analysis of the same soil con¬ 
ducted in five or six years’ time will not be without interest. 

Chemical Analysis. 

The questions of direct practical value that may l>e raised by the chemical 
analysis of a soil are numerous. A complete analysis—that' is to say, an 
analysis accounting for all the substances present, is not without its own spe¬ 
cial interest The issues involved, however, lean more to the academic than the 
immediately practical aspects of the subject. As a general rule, so far as 
the special food requirements of plants are concerned, there exists in most 
soils a superabundance of Iron, alumina, silica, soda, magnesia,, &e. Some of 
these substances may be looked upon as indispensable in the formation or 
vegetable tissues. Others probably owe their alsorption by the roots to 
the fact that they are found in soluble form in the liquid containing the 
essential elements of plant food: others, again, merely form the bulk of/the 
substratum to which, as is their nature, plants cling for support during life¬ 
time. For inferences of practical value we are therefore at liberty to neglect 
these commoner substances, and for a complete analysis substitute a partial 
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analysis, the abject of which will be first to ascertain the proportions of those 
substances indispensable to vegetation, which, like gold in the quartz matrix, 
have been distributed over soils by Nature with a sparing hand; and, second, 
to ascertain the proportions of certain salts, which, if present in excess, inter¬ 
fere with healthy plant growth. 

To the uninitiated, it is to be feared, an analysis is little more than a string 
of names and figures. In the present instance I am anxious that to those 
who have the patience to fallow me, it should represent something more 
concrete, more living; and I cannot, therefore, avoid a digression, which may, 
after all, not be without its own special interest Soils, it has already been 
hinted, are extremely complex in their composition. Of their many com¬ 
ponents, however, three alone stand out as pre-eminently indicative of soil 
fertility. They are respectively known as nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potassium oxide or potash. Nor in most cases is it wise to overlook a fourth 
component usually present in far greater proportions than either of the 
latter. 1 refer to calcium oxide or lime. The proportion of lime in a soil 
is of many-sided interest. It largely determines the mechanical state of the 
soil; it affects the availability to plants of other soil components; it is 
Itself in must cases essential to plant development; and it frequently exercises 
a determining influence on the types of manure to be used. 

To judge of the value of a soil by its analysis, it is essential to have sonij 
standard ot comparison. Local analyses are far too few in number to 
enable us to establish one from local statistics; and until we can secure the 
appointment of an agricultural chemist to carry out exclusively analyses of 
agricultural interest, they will continue to be so. We axe forced, there¬ 
fore, to fall back upon European data; and, be it said in passing. I am of 
opinion that time will show, whatever may at present be said to the con¬ 
trary, that these data are equally applicable here; or. in other words, that a 
poor soil remains a pool* soil all the world over, however much climatic 
influences may modify the average yields ol different countries. 

With the following proportions expressed in relation to the fine soil dried at 
HO deg. a soil may generally be described as of good quality, and looked 
upon as capable of carrying good average yields without the artificial stimulus 
of manures:— 

Nitrogen. I part by weight in 1,000 
Phosphoric acid, 1 part by weight in 1,000 
Potassium oxide, 2 parts by weight in 3.000 
rniciuui a vide. 50 parts by weight in 1.000. 

Soils containing lesser amounts of any one of these substances may generally 
l>e looked upon as poor in these special lines; whilst an appreciable excess 
stamps them as rich, or even exceedingly rich. 

Now wliat, on the whole, do these figures represent in the concrete? This 
is a question which 1 shall now endeavour to put in as clear a light pos¬ 
sible. If we admit, somewhat arbitrarily, it is true, that plants draw their 
nourishment mainly from the first foot of soil, we may represent the average 
weight of soil at their disposal over one acre by 3,250.000 lb. One acr * 
therefore, of our standard good «$oil should contain in the first foot:— 
Nitrogen. 1 in 1,000 —3.250 n>. 

Phosphoric acid. 1 in 1.000— 3.250 lb. 

Potassium oxide, 2 in 1,000—7,5uo lb. 

Lime, 50 in 1.000—10,250 lb. 

1 have no illusions as to the absolute value of these figures. They are 
but the present expression of that groping after truth that we call know¬ 
ledge. Much, no doubt depends on the state of availability of these various 
substances; but to what extent, and in what manner, our somewhat limited 
information on the matter does not i>erinit us at present to definitely state. 

To some the fact that a soil containing 0.25 in X.000 of phosphoric acid, 
representing about 812 lb. to the acre one foot deep—and this constitutes an 
average common to many South Australian soils that have been analysed— 
that such a soil should still be described as poor. may, 
perhaps, appear somewhat difBcult to reconcile to their unaided 
reasoning powers. Nevertheless, our limited local experience goes 
far to prove that without pbosphatic dressings such soils 'will 
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not yield satisfactory cereal crops; and that, farther, in the 
course of time, a succession of yearly dressings vastly improves their carrying 
capacity for grasses and natural herbage. The explanation of this 
apparent anomaly may, perhaps, be made clearer by an appropriate simile. 
Looking for a needle in a haystack may well represent the task of the roots 
in a soil almost completely devoid of phosphoric acid; whilst in a soil only 
relatively poor It might be compared to fowls picking out stray grains from a 
haystack, as compared to others who had gained access to the unwinnowed 
heap of cocky chaff and grain. Let us remember in this connection that 
under a hot dry climate those annuals alone succeed that are able to reach 
maturity before the soil has lost the essential moisture; that in a poor soli, as 
in a dry soil, the relative proportion of root to stem and leaves is always in 
excess of that that obtains in a rich soil or a moist soil. It follows that time 
that might otherwise have been utilized in building up tissues above ground 
is more or less wasted in developing a powerful root system, that has to 
hunt far and wide for its available food, and frequently the dry weather 
surprises the plants at too early a stage in their development, and the result 
is naturally disastrous to the cultivator. That is the position of the poor 
soil, as I understand it. expressed as clearly as I am able to do it 

Finally, I must point out that in working out the weights of fertilising sub¬ 
stances per acre I have taken into account solely the fine soil, as none other 
was present in the swamp land. For a coarser soil manifestly this would be 
incorrect. Take the extreme case of a soil consisting of one half stones 
and grit, and the other half of line soil. The amount of phosphoric acid 
to the acre would only be equal to one-half of what it would have been had 
it contained nothing but fine soil. 

In our May issue 1 hope to take up the chemical analysis of the swamp soil 
itself. I trust t will be excused this somewhat long digression. In the 
interests of clearness l have judged it necessary. 

Since writing the above my attention has been drawn by Mr. H. W. Mor- 
pbett, to two erroneous statements inserted in my first article ou tins subject. 
I stated therein that the 7 ft. embankment was of .sufficient height to keep 
out a flood equal in volume to the one that visited the district in 1870; I am 
now informed that whilst the embankment would certainly have kept out 
the ISflO flood, it is morally certain that it would have Ixvn powerless before 
the 1870 flood. It may be remarked that such floods are fortunately of very 
rare occurrence. Under a further misapprehension, I also stated that Messrs. 
Morphett & Co. had found the earth from which the embankment was built 
too porous to prevent infiltration from the river, and that in consequence they 
had been compelled to coat it with swamp silt. 1 am now’ informed that 
this is not the case, and that in fact the embankment held like a ?x>ttle. The 
coating of silt applied on the river side of the embankment is destined to 
check erosion from waves and movements of the water. For this purpose 
couch grass or some other plant would probably offer better protection. 

(To be continued.*) 


POT EXPERIMENTS TO DETERMINE THE LIMITS OP 
ENDURANCE OF DIFFERENT FARM CROPS FOR 
CERTAIN INJURIOUS SUBSTANCES. 

Under the above heading Messrs. F. B. Guthrie and R. Helms read a paper 
before the Royal Society of New South Wales in October, 1902. The follow¬ 
ing notes are edlleeted from a reprint concerning wdieat, published in the Feb¬ 
ruary number of the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales:— 

Tn respect to common salt (sodium chloride) their conclusions are summaris¬ 
ed ah follows:—“0.01 to 0.02 per cent of common salt is without effect upon 
the wheat plant the grain germinating well and the plants growing 
rigorously. With 0.05 to 0.1 per cent, the germination is somewhat retarded; 
the plants are less vigorous, but recover and grow well. With 0.15 the ger¬ 
mination is still more affected, and the plants would probably not recover 
tipder less favourable conditions than those of the experiment/ 0.20 per cent* 
of common salt in the soil is fatal to the growth of wheat,” 
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If we transcribe these results in terms more likely to appeal to the grower, 
on the assumption that one acre 1 ft. deep weighs 3.250,000 lb., we are led to the 
following conclusions:— 

(1) 326 lb. to 650 lb. of common salt per acre are without ill-effect upon 
wheat 

(2) 1,626 to 3,260 lb. per acre retards germination and growth, although the 
.plants subsequently recovered under the conditions of the experiment. 

(3) 4,875 lb. per acre hinder germination to a greater extent and it is sur¬ 
mised that under less favourable conditions the plants would have perished. 

(4) 6,500 lb. per acre are fatal to the growth of wheat 

Sodium Carbonatk. 

The authors also tested the action of sodium carbonate on wheat In res- 
pedt to this salt they state:— 

“Sodium carbonate is present in the water of many of the artesian bores in 
New South Wales. As these waters constitute in many cases the only avail¬ 
able supply for irrigating, the question of the limit of tolerance of different 
crops for this alkali is one of considerable Importance. When water charged 
with alkali is used for Irrigating the soil frequently becomes covered witb a 
white crust, consisting id* sodium carbonate. This is due to capillary action 
which brings the alkali to the surface, where it is left as a deposit on evalua¬ 
tion of the water. When the ainuunt of alkali present is considerable, the 
soil becomes quite hard, and tillage operations are rendered very difficult, and 
in some cases impossible. These conditions were not reproduced in the ex¬ 
periments, the surface of the pots being covered by a mulch, so that surface 
evaporation was reduced to a minimum, the soil was always moist, and the 
drainage effectively prevented the accumulation of water or of water charged 
with alkali. The exiieriments, therefore, represent the action of the alkali 
upon the plant itself, without reference to its possible deleterious effects upon 
the soil.” 

Conclusions on the experiments are summarized as follows: - ‘Quantities of 
sodium carbonate (Na, Co J up to 0.20 per cent, of the soil do not affect the 
growth of wheat in any way. With 0.30 per cent germination is affected, 
with 0.40 per cent germination is much affected and the plants die; 0.30 per 
cent, can therefore be regarded as the limit of endurance.” 

Referring these figures to pounds per acre, as has already been done for 
common salt, w r e obtain the following results:— 

<1) 0,500 IT), per acre of sodium carbonate are without ill-effects upon either 
the germination or growth of wheat. 

(2) 9,750 lb. per acre of sodium carbonate retard germination and affect 
growth. 

(3) 13,000 lb. per acre* of sodium carbonate are fatal to wheat 

The authors then go on to examine the action of ammonium sulphocynnide 
(occasionally found in sulphate of ammonia), of sodiuim chlorate (occasionally 
found in nitrate of soda), :ind of arsenious acid (occasionally found in super¬ 
phosphates and other compounds in which sulphuric acid has been used). None 
of these substances present very much practical interest, and therefore I make 
no reference to them. It is to be regretted that they did not extend their 
experiments to magnesium sulphate, sodium sulphate, and magnesium chlor¬ 
ide, all of which are frequently found in water, and even in certain soils: pos¬ 
sibly they are not of general occurrence in New South Wales. 

The authors point out very correctly that the results of the experiments only 
apply to conditions similar to those under which they worked. With them tbe 
injurious salts were distributed uniformly throughout the soil, whereas In 
actual practice the application of Impure manures, or even simply the action 
of soli capillarity, may frequently accumulate the injurious substauces In 
upper layers of the soil, much to the detriment of germination and even of 
growth. They might have added that the constant removal of drainage 
waters from the pots would tend to remove a certain amount of the injurious 
salts, particularly in the. case of so soluble a saft as sodium chloride, a con¬ 
dition that does not necessarily prevail in actual practice. It is to be hoped 
that Tbe Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales will continue the publica¬ 
tion of this valuable series of experiments. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILISERS AND WITH 
RUST-RESISTING WHEATS. 

By W. L Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

In IVI.nutry Journal I gave the results of most of the experiments carried 
out on helialf of the Department of Agriculture by members of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau. The following reports complete the season's work:— 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILISERS. 

Mallala. 

I remvt to state that since publishing the report on experiments at Mallala, 
I learn that Messrs. Churches omitted to fulfil their undertaking to harvest 
and weigh the results of each plot separately. The returns supplied by 
them were merely estimates; and as crops of 15 bushels to 20 bushels are 
rarely estimated with any degree of accuracy, these figures must be regardul 
as valueless. This is the more to) be regretted, as several of tb© plots car¬ 
ried exceedingly good crops. 


Elliston—Mr W. J. Packer 

Laml a sandy loam, ploughed early, and very loose and dry at seeding. 
Owing to drift fallowing is not practised. Seed was put in on May 5, 
Marshall’s No. 3 wheat being sown. The season turned out one of the worst 
experienced on the west coast; up to June the soil did not get a good soaking. 
A long spell of easterly winds followed the June rain, and helped to dry up 
the moisture. The crop was harvested on De(*emt>er 20. and the total rain 
from 1st May to 31st November was under 10 inches. The character of the 
rainfall, rather than the actual quantity that fell during the year, was the 
main factor in the small yields. Mr. Packer states that in one of the best 
years experienced on the west coast the rainfall record was no higher than 
last year, hut mosft of it fell during the winter months and in good soaking 
showers. Last year, with the exception of the June rains, the falls were 
comparatively light, and were followed by drying winds, while added to 
this was the fact that the previous season, having also been very dry, there 
was no reserve of moisture in the soil. 


1 

Manure per acre. 

! 

! Yield 
per acre. 

Weight 

per 

bushel. 

Cost of greased 

2KK, 

P® r acre - Manure. 

Profit per 
acre over 
unmanured 
plot. 


bus. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

8 . 

d. bus. 

lbs. 

s. d. 

40 lbs. Concentrated Super ... 

8 

0 


4 

3 6 

30 

28 

3 

84 lbs. Bone Super 

3 

36 

63 

4 

0 ; 2 

0 

6 

6 

84 lbs. Guano Super 

84 lbs. Bone Super and Mineral 

i 6 

24 

! 62.J 

3 

0 , 4 

1 

54 

j 

21 

8 

Super 

5 

36 

634 

3 

6 I 4 

6 

17 

0 

84 lbs. Mineral Super 

4 

48 

634 

3 

3 1 3 

18 

13 

3 

112 lb». Mineral Super 

6 

24 

! 634 

4 

4 | 4 

54 

20 

4 

140 lbs. Mineral Super 

i 7 

20 

614 

5 

f> j 3 

50 

23 

9 

No Manure 

1 

30 

1 _ J 


— i 


1 — 


Mr. Packer states that the "no manure’’ plot is the average of 100 acres; 
another 100 acres in the same field which was manured with 80 lt>. mineral 
super i>er acre averaged 5 bushels per acre. Plots receiving concentrated super 
and 140 It), mineral super suffered most from hot winds, hence the light 
weight grain. 

While these results show generally the superiority of water soluble phos¬ 
phate as compared with the citrate soluble, they are too irregular to penult 
of much in the way of comparison. It will be noticed, however, that tho 
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concentrated super has given the best result, and that the heavier the dress¬ 
ing of mineral super the more profitable was the result. 

RUST-*RESISTING WHEATS. 

Scalks Bay—Mr. J. J. Roberts. 

Land fallowed <n early part of September, 1901, and cultivated once prior 
to drilling. Seed sown on May 17, land being very diy. Only light rains 
were experienced during the season, and from end of June to September 10 
the weather was unusually dry. Good rains fell in September and almost up 
to harvesting. No rust was visible on any of the wheats. The yields per 
acre were as follows:—Allora Spring, 14 bush. 24 lb.; Smart’s Early, 13 bush. 
IS 1T>.; Bmld’s Kustresistant, 13 bush. 0 lb.; Bartlett’s Crossbred. 10 bush, 
s lt».: IVtntz Surprise, 9 bush. 12 Ih.: WHtunga Wonder. 8 bush. 14 IT>.: Gluyas 
Early. 7 hush. 40 lb. 

Comparing these returns with those given on page 454 of February Journal 
it will be seen that Smart’s Early wheat has again done well, as also has 
Build's Kustresistant. Alongside the test plots Mr. Roberts sowed Marshall s 
No. 3. which yielded Id hush. 50 tb„ and Rattling Jack, which gave in bush. 
54 11#. jsT acre. The satisfactory results from Marshall's No. 3 and Allora 
Spring arc* probably due in a large measure to the later rains proving more 
abundant than usual: in the dryer localities the former, at any rate, does n< t 
ripen early enough. 


TWENTY-ACRE WHEAT CONTEST, SADDLEWORTH. 

During the past season the Saddleworth Agricultural Bureau, as the result 
of offers of prizes from various firms, arranged for a 20-acre wheat contest. 
The Adelaide Chemical Works Company offered gold and silver medals lor 
best and next best crops manured with fertilisers sold by them. Messrs. 
Olntterbuck Brothers offered two prizes of *5 5/ each on behalf of the 
Mass^y-1 lands Co. for <a) best crop put in with a Massey-Harris drill, and 
<h» best erop put in and taken off with Massey-Harris implements. Messrs. 
George Wills Ar Co. offered *5 5/ for best crop manured with Cnited Alkali 
Co.’s superphosphate. The Bureau offered two prizes each of £1 1/ for the 
best all-round crops. 

The rainfall recorded at Saddleworth during the year was as under:— 


January .. .. 

.. .. 0.38 In. 

July. 

. .. 1.56 in. 

February .. .. 

.... 0.64 in. 

August. 

. .. 1.24 lu. 

March. 

.... 1.63 in. 

September .... 

. .. 1.26 in. 

April. 

.. .. 0.38 in. 

October. 

. .. 2.78 in. 

May. 

.... 0.90 in. 

November .... 

. .. 0.38 in. 

June. 

.... 3.33 hi. 

December .. .. 

. .. 4.31 In. 


Total for year, 38.79 iu.; from April 1 to October 31, 11.35 in. The Decem¬ 
ber storm did more harm than good to the crops, knocking out some grain 
and bleaching the wheat The season, on the whole, was a very good one. 
The small number of entiles is partly due to crops being cut for hay In 
such a way as to make it difficult to tell what the actual yield was, probably 
better crops than those entered were reaped in the district. 

The contest was intended to be educational, and with that idea in view, a 
series of questions was required to be answered by each competitor. A study 
of the replies is of some interest, and gives a fairly good idea of the method 
of wheatgrowing in this part of South Australia, though, as the judge in the 
contest reports, “the information gained is not of the value that it ought to 
have been.'* 

All the seed was pickled with blue stone; most of the competitors using 8 
oz. to the bag of seed, but two used only 4 oz. to the bag. With two excep¬ 
tions, the manures used* were manufactured by the Adelaide Chemical Works 
Co. In all cases the seed was sown within a week of being pickled; in most 
cases the day after pickling. 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

Tlie following tables give the results of tlie unalysee of various samples of 
fertilisers obtained by myself during the current season, Together with the 
registered guarantee of the, vendor:— 

Mineral Superphosphates. 


Vendor. 


I 

Brand of 

Water soluble Phosphate. 

_i_ 


Fertiliser. 

Guarantee. 

Official Analyses. 

Geo. Wills & Co. 


United Alkali Co. 

Per cent. 
36 

Per cent. 

37**7, 37 *3, 36*6 

Clutterbuck Bros. 


United Alkali Co. 

36 * 

37 *7, 37*3, 36*6 

Clutterbuck Bros. 


Packard’s 

36 

39*2, 39 3, 39*3 

Gibbs, Bright, & Co. 


Ohlendorff’s 

36 

37 *5 

8. A. Farmers 5 Co-operative Union 

OhlendorfFs 

36 

37*1 

S. A. Farmers 5 Co-operative Union 

United Alkali Co. 

36 

37*7,37*3,36*9,36*6 

Elder, Smith, & Co. 

... 

Lawes’ ... 

36 

38*2, 38*7, 37*1 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co . 


Wallaroo 

1 36 - 

30*8 

Australasian Implement Co. 


Shirley’s 

36 

36*0 

Australasian Implement Co. 


United Alkali Co. 

; 36 1 

38 9 

Norman & Co. ... 


Reliance 

! 36 

38 3 

D. & J. Fowler... 


; Eagle ... 

1 29 

29*9 

D. & J. Fowler... 


i Lion No. 2 

• 36 ! 

37*8, 37*3 

I). & J. Fowler... 


Green Lion 

* 39 

41*9, 43*0 

1). & J. Fowler... 


Rising Sun 

! 39 

42*3 

D. & J. Fowler... 


Tortoise 

| 36 

38*4 

D. & J. Fowler... 


Stork ... 

30 

38 3 

Adelaide Chemical Works 


Mineral Super ... 

| 36 

41*5, 41*3, 39*6 


General. 

In this table tin* guarantee is shown in brackets after (he official analysis. 


Vendor. 


prand. 


Norman & Co. 
Norman & Co. 


.... Scotia Thomas phosphate! 
...! Reliance phosphate . .j 


Aust. Implement Co. 
Crompton & Son 

Conrad, L. 

Adelaide Chem. Works 

Adelaide Chem. Works 

Adelaide Chem. Works 

: 

Adelaide Chem. Works 

Adelaide Chem. Works 


Swan Thomas phosphate 
Bonedust. 

Bonedust . 

Bonedust . 

Bone super . 

Guano super 

Wheat manure . 


Super B 


Official Analyses. 


Acid soluble phosphate, 29*5% (30%) 
Citrate soluble phosphate. 19*9%, 
20 * 1 % ( 20 %) 

Acid soluble phosphate, 28 *8% (30*5%) 
Nitrogen, 3*26% (3*9) ; Acid soluble 
phosphate, 46*6% (44*07) 

Nitrogen, 4*35% (3*8) ; Acid soluble 
phosphate, 41*5% (43*0) 

Nitrogen, 3*4%, 3*71% (3*5) ; Acid 
soluble phosphate, 45*8%,47*9%{45) 
Nitrogen, 1*45% (2*1); water soluble 
phosphate, 177%, 19*9% (15*2); 
citrate soluble phosphate, 13*3%, 
11 *7% (15*8); acid soluble phos¬ 
phate, 9*7% (6) 

Water soluble phosphate, 27*9%, 
25*7%, 31*2%, 25*4% (20*2i; citrate 
soluble phosphate, 4*2%, 2 0%, 
2 6%, 3% (10) 

Nitrogen, 1 *16% (1 *05); water soluble 
phosphate, 28*4% (28*1); citrate 
soluble phosphate, 5*2% (5*9%) ; 
acid soluble phosphate, 9*8% (6) 
Water soluble phosphate, 32*9% (15); 
_citrate solubl e ph osph ate, 2*8 % (15) 
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FARM HINTS FOR APRIL. 

By A. Molineux 

On February 14 this present year a well-known farmer was seeking hands 
to help him eart in several acres of barley which he had reaped and bound 
dunn.i: December, 1JMI2. and on February 2r>. ihis year, another farmer was 
engaged in cartin.iT in and stacking liay that had been cut early in December 
previous. Both instances occurred not very far from Adelaide, and both 
barley and hay were very < onsiderably deteriorated in value by the rain. 
This was a strung hint not to trust to Providence to delay the rain until you 
have energy enough to secure the reward of former diligence in preparing the 
land and sowing the seed. 

Sand lucerne tMedicago media) is hardier than common lucerne (Medieago 
satixah and will grow on drier soil. It would probably grow in the north, 
where the common lucerne would fail: at any rate, it will do well on sandy 
land. Where night, frosts an* not early or severe the best time to sow lucerne 
is at tin* end of autumn, but in frost-liable places it, would Ik* better to war 
until beginning of October. The soil should bo deep and thoroughly pul¬ 
verized. then worked down as smooth and iinp as for an onion lied. Next sow 
the seed at tin* rate of 12 to 1<» It), per aero. Singleton seed, grown near 
Sydney, appears to he tin* best. Drill it in if possible, half an inch deep, and 
in rows a foot apart. Roll the-seed bed at once, and when the plants are 
three Inches high go over the held with a light pair of harrows to loosen 
up the -surface and let the air in. Mow when the plants an* in flower, but do 
not put any stock to graze upon the plants, unless it is desired to kill the 
crop. Lucerne should be cut and left on the held for half a day before being 
fed to milking cows, else the milk will have a curious smell and taste, which 
will also affect the butter. Boned list and kninit are good manures for 
lucerne, and it will grow on somewhat brackish land. 

Those farmers who adopted the advice given about sowing mustard and 
rape seed on fallow land or on harrowed stubbles will now reap the benefit 
of their enterprise in the sfiape of a good crop of early green feed for then* 
live stock. Three pounds of each kind of setnl is ample for an acre, and it 
is not too late, even now. to try for an acre or two of the same stuff. Some 
captious chaps have asked me what could a farmer do with all the feed he 
would grow on his fallows and stubbles if lie were to do what 1 advise: but 
my advice has always been to sow a few acres only, and not the whole 
of liis land. If each farmer would study economy we would set* green crops 
grown e\ery year, cut and carried to the sheds or yards, and fed to the 
animals, instead of being half destroyed and wholly dettled by grazing the 
crops on the fields. 

Will the effect of a wet season be the development of red rust? I think it 
will, and therefore strongly urge every farmer to secure and sow as much 
rust-resistant wheat as possible. The fact that one variety of wheat will be 
rotten with red rust whilst another sort grown alongside will be perfectly 
free should appeal to the commonscttse of every one; especially when the 
rust free variety yields as heavily and gives a grain as plump and quite 
as valuable for milling purposes as that from the rust-liable sort. 

Sow grass seeds on well-prepared land; also clovers, and all other hardy 
plants that will withstand light night frosts. Broadleaf mustard, French 
honeysuckle (sulla, or Malta clover), sainfoin, goats' rue. Imrnet, and a 
dozen or two of other plants will do well and produce rich and healthy 

fodder for live stock. Rape should be sown at the rate of 3 or 4 It), per 

acre, ami if the land can be heavily manured there will be greater surety of 
a heavy crop, although I lmve known of big crops being raised on land, with¬ 
out an ounce of manure*, that had been "worked out" with successive 
crops of wheat and hay. Sow in drills 18 In. apart and 1 in. deep. Roll at 

once, and harrow when the plants are 3 in. high. This crop may be fed 

off by sheep, and will give a second crop if the animals are not left on too 
long. An ensilage crop might also to be put in. A mixture of oats, rape, 
mustard, vetches, tares, peas—any two or more—will make better silage than 
one single article alone. 
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Horsts tlmt are working must have nourishing food to maintain their 
strength and condition. Hay alone is not good enough for them, because the 
animal would have to keep feeding all night when it should rest. The horse 
has a comparatively ismall stomach, and there is not very much nourishment 
in dry lmy: therefore, crushed corn of some kind should be given, or beans, or 
equally rich food. 

Every alien plant among a crop takes the place of a useful one. and robs 
the adjacent plants. When there are many weeds amongst a crop it is the 
farmer’s fault that the crop is poor. The land must be cleaned, but there is 
no real necessity Unit it should remain idle, or fallow. Apply as much 
farmyard manure as can be spared, and grow a crop for the silo: follow that 
with some peas, maize, sorghum, beets, or mangolds, or anything that requires 
the hoe to produce best results, and the land will be cleaned, enriched, and 
lit to grow cereals or anything else. The silver beet is well worth trial as 
a green fodder, and buckwheat ought to be tried on sandy or stony land; it 
matures from seed within IK) days, but is subject to frost Peas should be 
sown to cleanse dirty land and for feeding the animals. 

Before the land gets soddened with rain, cart out and spread all the 
manure. New inauure can be carted on to dirty land intended to be used 
for raising a crop for the silo, and will be worth twice as much as old stuff 
that lias had all the virtue leached and sweated out of it in the pit or dung 
heap. 

Cattle cabbage, kail, kohlrabi, swedes, and similar plants should be grown 
in straight rows, l>etween which the liorsehoe can Ik* frequently used. Liquid 
manure and the hoe will ensure heavy crops I mm these plants. 

It pays well to keep the cows warm at night by rugging them: it saves 
food and maintains good health in horses and all other stock to protect them 
against cold; it causes damage and loss to neglect shelter for the dead stock 
of the farm, such as implements, tools, machinery, wagons, and the like. 
Very few farmers neglect the new buggy, but some leave- everything else t > 
the influence of wind, wet, and weather. 

There is nothing that I know of that is cheaper or more effective as a 
deodorant of stables, styes, closets, and all e\ ll-smelliug articles, than gypsum. 
It acts more qiuickly when burned to powder. It kills the bad odour at 
once, and locks up the ammonia, so that the manure is more valuable. It is 
strange that this cheap substance is not regularly used al railway stations 
hotels, and generally everywhere else. 

Two ounces of bluestone to the gallon of water is the right pickle for seed 
wheat When more pickle is wanted m lx it at that rate, and do not chuck 
in bluestone and water by guess. If the seed appears to be quite clean a little 
less bluestone will do, but all seed wheat should be pickled and kept a day 
or two before sowing. 

Separate the boars from the sows for a few weeks. Winter litters arc* sel 
doin healthy or profitable, and the boars and sows will benefit from a met. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

During the i>ast month three seedings of rfl[R* have been made. The first 
(on February 24) is now up, and growing rapidly. It promises good feed for 
the ewes at lambing time. The sorghum has been fed off once, but with the 
stock out now a good second growth is promised. The recent showers have 
given good feed in all the fields. Since the sorghum was finished, however, 
the milch cows have been receiving ensilage. 

Several students are working a.t the College during the present vacation. 
Mr. Williams is putting in the waterpipes for all of the outside reticulation, 
including that of the College vegetable garden which the Hon. the Minister of 
Agriculture lias recently requested Mr, Quinn to manage. The farm depart¬ 
ment and vineyard are pushing forth the cultivation of fallows and vines with 
all possible dispatch, the students doing the greater part of the work. 
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The wheat exiierimeats for next season will consist m continuance of 
variety tests, trials of such new wheats as we may lie able to secure, and some 
fertiliser tests, aiming to study the needs of the soil. 

We have added to tin* list of tools a Triumph 10-furrow plough, ami it is 
doing most excellent work as a scarifier on the fall jws. The arrangement 
of the shears is such that it takes the complete surface, thereby destroying 
every weed, and leaving a well-pulverized mulch of even depth on the surface. 
The draught is lighter than a «ch rifior doing the same work. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

The College vintage for TMi:< is now a tiling of the past, A start was 
made on February 24. the whole work oceupyiug elose on a fortnight. The 
yield was not so good as was anticipated, this being accounted for. 1 tliiup 
by the dryness of tlie earlier parr of the season. The summer raius filled 
out the 1 terries fairly well, but could not make up for the poor setting of 
fruit and eheck reeeived during the dry spell of weather. This illustrates 
the necessity of good winter rains, so that the vines will have sufficient moist¬ 
ure to enable them to thrive right from the time when the buds burst. In 
all, alx>ut 3.000 gallons of wine were made, iirincipally full-bodied. The fruit 
was left nil her later than usual, to enable us to make the wines fuller than 
in previous years. The erop was considerably diminished by birds and 
other pests. The starlings especially were very numerous, and removed a 
great quantity of fru’t. Fortunately, the hail, which did considerable damage 
in some districts, was not noticeable at the College. 

Vintage weather, excepting two or three days, was all Thai could be de¬ 
sired: but at the same time we wen* enabled to thoroughly test the efficacy 
of the wine cooler mi those bad days. A new column of tubes was built by 
Messrs. A. Simpson A Son. much larger than the old set. The fan was 
driven from the engine, and the spray worked direct from the pipe with the 
lhirossa water. The whole arrangement worked very well, and we found 
that wine passing once through the coil was reduced 5 pea* cent. C. Not only 
was it lienetieial in cooling the •‘lmist,” but the reduction of the cellar tem¬ 
perature was very considerable. On one day, with the shade temperature 
at 105 deg., and the building all ojam. the thermometer was kept at 7s deg. 
all day. 

The manure test plots carried a small crop this seasou. These plots being 
rather irregular as to the number of vines in bearing, the only way to pro¬ 
cure sufficiently accurate results was to count the number of vines bearing in 
each plot. The yields of course are very light so far. and can scarcely yet 
l»e taken as an indication of the efficacy of the various manures used. 

Plot 1. Sulph. of am., sulph. potash, super. 2 cwt. each, yield 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 
17 lb. 

Plot 2. Su-lph. am. 3 cwt., yield 5 cwt. 3 <jr. Id 1T>. 

Plot 3. Super 3 cwt.. yield 4 cwt. 1 qr. 25 It). 

Plot 4. Sulph. potash 3 cwt., yield 5 cwt. 1 qr. 25 lb. 

Plot r». No manure. I cwt. 0 qr. 25 lb. 

Plot 0, Gypsum 10 cwt., yield 3 cwt. 2 qr. 13 IT). 

Plot 7. Sulph. am. 2 cwt.. gypsum 4 cwt., yield 3 cwt. 0 qr. 38 IT). 

These pilots are each half an acre in extent. 
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VINE AND WINE NOTES. 

Bv Akthur J. Pkrkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 


In out* January issue 1 indicated what had been the exports of Smith Aus¬ 
tralian wiiifs to the cud of the third quarter of 19(»2. Through tin* courtesy 
of tii(» State Uolleotor of Customs I am now in a position to complete the 
figures for tin* whole year A glance at Fable I., inserted below. will show 
that tin* position of affairs is exceedingly satisfactory. The total exports for 
the year. S45.41S gallons, are eonsldeiahly in excess of our previous record, 
namely, those for 1901, which amounted to 595,853 gallons. Since the re¬ 
moval of the border duties the progress of the interstate trade, as was aiftlcl- 
pated. has Iveen remaikable. During the five years that preceded the advent 
of federation interstate exports averaged 48,125 i>cr annum, whilst In 
1901 they reached 110.1S2. and in 1902 157,300 gallons. Xor do the 
last quarter's returns show any decline in the general progress, for had the 
exports been at the same rate during the earlier quarters the total exerts for 
the year would have* attained 222.400 gallons. Before the Congress of the 
Agricultural Bureau, held in September last, I ventured to predict that the 
interstate trade would soon overtake the Loudon trade. I aim under the im¬ 
pression that the trend of events will soon justify my prediction. There Is 
little doubt that in the past London merchants have not scrupled to take the 
utmost advantage of our somewhat congested markets. The time is fast 
approaching when positions will he reversed, and then the fate of the Lon¬ 
don trade* will hang in the balance. Let us trust that London buyers will 
see the wisdom of adopting more conciliatory tactics, civ it is too late. 

Table I. 


Comparison of Exports of South Australian Wines during 1901 and 1002 u'ith a rerage 
oj fire, years immediately preceding removal of Interstate duties. 


Country. 


1902. 1901. 


a; 

yg* 

1 £ I 
< 


Country. 


1902. 


1 a* 

1901. ■ « S7 

1 o 

i** 0 * 


Calls. Calls. Calls 
New South Wales (56.927 45,317 5,722 

Victoria. 28,002 1(1,164 J 1,066 

Queensland ... 29,273 18,742 5,592 

Western Australia 22,328 19,041 21,277 
Tasmania . , 9,378 14,422 2.400 

Northern Territ’ry 1,392 2,496 2,068 

Commonwealth 157,300 110,182 48,125 
688,118 485,671 430,308 


Total exports ...'845,418 595,853 478,433 


, Calls. I Calls. Calls. 
United Kingdom 650,795 '444,630 392,354 
New Zealand ...i 26,955 j 33,473 28,246 
British Burmah, ■ i 


India, Ceylon... 
Fiji, Straits Settle¬ 

8,383 j 

6,256 j 

—- 

ments, Java ... 

390 

460 

— 

France, Belgium 

748 i 

— 1 

— 

Germany. 

719! 

852| 

— 

Other countries ... 

128! 

— ! 

9,708 


688,118 48S.671 {430,308 


****** 

I eanrot help here adverting to a somewhat amusing letter appearing in the 
February number of The Austialinn Vigoeron. from the pen of Mr. L. Frcre. 
This gentleman, who vppenrs to think that it is his social mission to contra¬ 
dict (*vcry statement of mine in resect to the wine trade, has but the vaguest 
idea of the economic aspect of the question. He takes offence at any discus¬ 
sion of the prospects of our interstate trade, because presumably his own 
particular interests in New South Wales are likely to suffer thereby. He 
questions the accuracy of my figures, and vehemently, Jf unconvincingly, 
denies tlu* correctness of my conclusions in respect to the future expansion of 
the South Australian trade. A simple inspection of official records would 
easily have shown him that my figures a tv correct to the last unit; and as for 
my predictions, the least that, can be said of them is that, at all events, re* 
tyrns for 3901 and 1902 have l>y no means contradicted them. To mistake 
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an impartial examination of the economic position *»f viuegrowing in the Com¬ 
monwealth for an attempt to depreciate the position of Victorian and New 
South Wales growers, is exceedingly foolish; and it were, perhaps, as well to 
warn Mr. Frere against the practice of measuring other people'** corn with his 
own bushel. 

■**••*♦ -a 

We must at all times look to distillation as a simple means of relief from 
temporary gluts; further. South Australian brandies are slowly hut sur ly 
making their way on various markets: an examination of our exports of spirits 
is not. therefore, without interest. in Table 11. are shown the progress of 
exports in wine spirits and brandies during the past three years. An\ com¬ 
ment oil my part would l>e superfluous; the figures speak for themselves. 

Tabuo 11. 

Ecporti of Son'll Annfralian Wmv Spirit * and Brandi* \ during (he years 
nwi', VMl, and 1900. 


Country. 

190*2. 

1901. ! 1900. 

Country. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 


Calls. 

(hills. Balls. 


Balls. 

(4alls. 

Bulls. 

New South Wales . . 

13,911 

2,558 424 

United Kingdom 

1,186 

673 

775 

Victoria 

4,826 

46 , 112 

New Zealand 

1,S10 

843 

935 

Queensland 

1,034 

351 262 

(’ape Colony, Natal 

26 

— 

164 

Western Australia .. 

2,310 

522 ! 83 

India, Ceylon 

— 

— 

130 

Tasmania 

361 

99 ' 53 

Straits Settlement 

50 

— 

— 

Northern Territory . 

3 

18 66 






— 



3,072 

1,516 

2,004 

Commonwealth 

22,647 

3,594 1,000 






3,072 

1,516 2,004 





Total exports . . 

25,719 

5,110 3,004 






GREEN MANURING OF ORCHARDS. 

By J. D. Towvh, Professor of Agriculture. 

This question being one of general interest to orchadists I have aisked the 
editor to publish m The Journal a letter received from Mr. W. Sage, of 
Angaston. and my reply thereto: - 

’‘Mr. Sage states that of 10 acres of orchard which lie proposed to manure 
this year. 1«) or 11 acres consisted of very stiff soil, which sets hard after rain 
With a view to improving the physical condition, and adding to the fertility 
of the land, he had in view to sow’ peas and plough them under, applying 
also phosphoric manures at the rate of about 4 cwt. per acre. He wished to 
know’ whether it would m any way serve the desired purpose to encourage the 
natural growth of wceifo, and plough them under instead of peas, as the 
tost of seed of the latter would be J5, to IS/ per acre; also should the manure 
be drilled in with the peas, when should they be sown. and at w’hat stage of 
growth should tht* crop be ploughed under. While admitting the force of the 
financial aspect of the question. Mr. Sage is sal foiled that the treatment 
which will enrich the soil the most, and make it porous will in the long run 
be the cheapest.” 

From the description given above* the first thought is that the land is such 
ms is greatly benelited with under drains, and while these might prove 
beneficial, it is probable that there is not sufficient rainfall to warrant the 
expenditure. Perhaps, the best plan is in lme with the one proposed by Mr 
Sage. We will naturally expect better results from peas than from the 
natural growth of weeds. In the first place, peas, being leguminous plants, 
draw largely for their support on the atmospheric nitrogen thereby, us a green 
manure, adding an element which the weeds atiil other crops not leguminous 
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would not furnish. ui growing peas or any crop from the cultivated seeds wo 
get a crop uniform In character, date of maturity, and general distribution 
over the ground. While, if a mixed growth of weeds is ploughed under some 
of the plants will tjceoimc fully matured aud very slow to decay, many obnoxi¬ 
ous weed seeds will again be sown in the field, and the actual manurial value 
of the crop is likely to 1>e far less. It is true that an expense of 15/ to 16 * 
per acre for seed argues forcibly against the use of the peas, and it is possible 
to substitute some other legume costing less, such as crimson clover or vetch, 
or a mixture of all. Another means of economizing the seed would be to sow 
peas and barley, or oats. A mixture of crops for green manure is always 
desirable, since if one fails the other may make a good growth. Whatever 
is done I would surely see that some leguminous crop such a# the peas, beans, 
vetches, lupins, lucernes, or clovers is sown, and given a good chance to grow. 

The time and method of sowing the phosphate is still somewhat undecided. 
At present I would consider, first of all, the economic view of the operation, 
and apply it when it can be done most cheaply and conveniently, though not 
over four weeks before seeding. Mr. Sage knows when to sow peas and 
secure the rankest growth much better than any one not living in his imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. The object is to have a good rank growth, not ripe, 
nor even beginning to ripen, at the time we wisli to plough them under, 
would push the growth along, so as to get the peas ploughed in before the 
dry weather of summer sets in, and in this climate it would seem desirable to 
get the peas large enough by the time farmers usually plough the fallows 
At this time, and before the stems of the pea vines get woody, the chances 
would greatly favour the more complete decomposition of the manure, and 
the phosphate applied to the pea crop would all be returned to the soil in 
equally good condition. 

Mr. Sage’s questions bring up many suggestions of experiments along the 
line, and one of my first thoughts is the application of coarse organic manures 
to improve the porosity of his heavy soils. Then to a comparative trial of 
green manures. Oats, rye, barley, rape, turnips, and even wheat are non-legu- 
minoufi plants, which are used largely as green manures, when the prime 
object is the improvement of the mechanical condition of the soil, and the 
economic questions Involved can usually be worked out best by the man who 
manages each Individual case. 

LWe do not wish to disparage the use of green manures: their value is incon¬ 
testable—under suitable climatic conditions. We have, however, some doubt 
as to the results to be obtained from them in South Australian orchards, 
situated in districts where the rainfall is limited. Practically our difficulty 
may be expressed as follows:—Will the useful action of green manuring make 
up for the great waste of moisture in which it will involve the soil? Cf 
the soil is to remain covered with weeds or a leguminous crop, it must neces¬ 
sarily follow (1) that the rain will not penetrate into flu* soil to the same 
extent as in bare but cultivated lands; (2) that the losses of moisture through 
evaporation of the ileavea will be considerably greater than from the bare 
tilled land. Perhaps Mr. Sage’s experiments will serve to throw some light 
on this question.—Ed.] 


MILKING OF COWS. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Goveknment Dairy Instructor. 

The Importance of care in the manipulation of the cow’s udder, and what tt 
involves in the quantity and quality of the milk yield and Its keeping properties 
is. unfortunately, not regarded with sufficient seriousness by the majority 
of dairy farmers. This is illustrated by the perfunctory manner the duties 
of the milker are carried out, and it frequently happens that the least pains¬ 
taking person on the farm is entrusted with this very important duty. Milk¬ 
ing is often performed by children, and although it is necessary to learn at 
an early age, it often occurs that too much reliance is put upon the work of 
the beginner. Some children are undoubtedly clever at milking, and every 
encouragement ought to be given them, but careful tuition and supervision 
bj the parents Is needed before efficiency can be attained. Let the dairyman 
think this matter over in a diligent way, and consider how easily the xntlkittlt 
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propensities of his herd are injured. Experience 1ms proved that but little 
excitement of the cow causes a reduction in her milk, and so sensitive is she 
to weather conditions that even a sudden fall of temperature is hurtful. But 
the monetary losses are greatest during the milking process, when wilful 
punishment of cows is responsible for shrinkage in (juantity and a fall in the 
butterfat percentage. Further, the careless milker forgets that the strip¬ 
pings axe the richest of the yield, and repented neglect to milk thoroughly 
causes an early drying off of the cow, and goes far to make dairy farming 
an unprofitable business. 

And this does not end the wrongs of the farmhand, for want of cleanliness 
in milking, and after treatment of the milk, 1ms deprived the industry of 
much money, and has been damaging to our local and exjtort trade. We. of 
all dairying countries, must give this subject proper attention, for in it lies 
a weakness which is almost universal, and until supplies of milk reach our 
creameries and factories free of acidity and taint, success in butter and 
clieesernaking ks practically hopeless. Our methods in this particular branch 
of dairying have been severely criticised of late, but we art* not behind some 
Continental countries, where the climate greatly mitigates the net results, 
which arise from the shortcomings of tin* milker and farm attendants. But 
it must be tv me mho red that we have to fact* the most powerful agent of 
fermentation—heat- for six months in the year, which show Id teach u»s that 
more than ordinary precautions are wanted to preserve our milk supplies. 
We ought, therefore, to be in advance of other countries: but such is not th« 
case. In Denmark the farmer is being educated to give especial attention to 
the milking, and to the aeration ami cooling of tlx* milk before it is peimitted 
to leave the farm. This is made compulsory by city milk dep ts and some 
factories, and when this praiseworthy effort has thoroughly succeeded through¬ 
out that great dairying country a still better standard will be gained in til. 
quality of the butter manufactured. In addition, tlx* Danish farmer is 
being instructed to manipulate the udder of the cow in such a way a< to 
Increase the flow, and butter fat percentage of the milk. This has been found 
so successful that experiments have been conducted in the Fnited States 
with very encouraging results. 1 would suggest to dairy farmers for experi¬ 
mental 1 purposes the selection of a few cows, and after milking is over restrip 
them, taking note of the increases in the yield and fat percentages. I hope 
to carry out wome test in this direction during tlx* next few* months, and 
which will be reported in The Journal of Agriculture. It is to be hoped 
that Agricultural Bureaux in our dairying districts will give encouragement 
to experimental work in this and other lines of the dairy. 


WOOL NOTES. 

By G. Jeffrey. 

It must be very puzzling indeed to tlu* ordinary shcepfarmcr to follow The 
vagaries of the wool market, in fact, those who nix* in a position to know 1 ' 
best have frequently to admit that they know very little about it. At the 
beginning of the January series in London practically every one in tlx* trade 
prophesied a rise, especially in the merino wools, their reasons l>eing based on 
the increased consumption of wool in the manufacturing centres, but more 
especially on the admitted shortage of merino wool iti Australia. What was 
the result? Towards the dost* of the series a sharp and definite drop took 
place, a drop to the tune of something like 12 to 35 per cent., and, judging 
from recent letters, had the fall taken place earlier In the series something like 
a panic would, in all probability, have set in. Happily this panic was averted, 
and the selling brokers lost no time in drawing the series to a dlose. 

For a time wool people in Australia were more than puzzled to account 
for the state of affairs refer fed to, and nil sorts of suppositions were indulged 
In. Now, however, the true position is much clearer, for it appears that the 
fall was partly caused by buyers finding out that they had been paying more 
than they thought for xvbols purchased In Australia. That is to say. tha. 
jthe wool when scoured did not yield such a large percentage of (‘lean wool as 
they had estimated. This was no doubt on account of the very trying season 
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through w hicli we lmd passed. The sheep being starved, did not produce 
much yolk, neither did they produce that solid wool which they would have 
clone under ordinary conditions, thus causing buyers to make an error of judg¬ 
ment. Hut perhaps the most important fact awis Just at that time much of 
the wool shipped direct to the mills was 'landed In the old country, and for 
the tune helm* manufacturers were in a fairly good position as far as quantity 
was concerned, hence they took the opportunity to bear the market. 

Since the opening of the new series, things have brightened, and although 
no great increase 1 on ilie closing rates of January is reported, still things are 
very much more* hopeful, and those whose judgment I like best, are sanguine 
that by Ju'Ia wool will be even higher than it was in Adelaide last •year. 
For despite all the little fluctuations which have taken place* since our 
South Australian wool sales chuted. the true* position is practically this—that 
merino wools, especially the* better class, are now Aery much on a par with 
what the\\ were* in Adelaide last year, while Inferior or earthy wools are a 
shade easier Crossbreds of i*very description are* worth epiite as much now 
as the.A were then while* lambs' wool has materially improved in value*. 
I have no hesitation in saying that so far as can be* seem, there is ne> reason 
to expect that prices will be worse* this coming year than they were last. 
In tact, everything points to a stronger demand for all classes, and it will 
be surprising if. in the opening sales next September, then* is not ail all round 
rise reported. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laujuk. 

Since my March notes the* egg-laying competition has received very excellent 
support. As stated, the test is not such as appeals to my judgment, still 1 an 
delighted to lind such general interest as is evinced on all hands, and shall do 
what I can to assist. So far only an outline of the proposed methods has been 
published, and probably later on the public will Ik* given full particulars. 

1 have recently perused a bulletin on “Uoup” issued by the Ontario Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, and note that the conclusions arrived at bear me out in 
general. From numerous experiments tin* authors have arrived at a conclu¬ 
sion wherein they state:—“Hence we are bound to conclude, from tin* evidence 
here presented and from other e\ idenee we lmve at hand, but which space 
alone prevents us from presenting, that Stevenson's theory is untenable, and 
that fowl diphtheria is never caused by the human diphtheria germ—the 
Klebs-Loefller bacillus/’ This refers to the opinion expressed by U. A. Ste- 
Aenson. M.I)., who said:—“Koup is caused by a s|H*cific genu which appears o 
me to Ik* identical Avith the Klebs-LoefHer bacillus, i.e., the bacillus which 
causes human diphtheria:” and in another place he says—“I believe roup and 
canker to be the same disease, a disease identical with diphtheria in man.” 
The experiments were, of course, made on fowls, and in uo case was the 
disease caused in fowls which had been infected with the bacillus of human 
diphtheria. I would point out to the absence of any experiment In the oppo¬ 
site direction, viz., the possibility of fowl diphtheria extending to human 
beings. Veterinary-Surgeon Desmond and I discussed The question some 
months ago. and lie expressed the opinion that then* was no clauger. and that 
the two organisms were different, and required different tempera turds. With¬ 
out disputing any scientific fact, I would refer to standard works on evolution 
to show the possibilities consequent oil olinnge of environment. We can also 
bear in mind that the scientific world is divided into two parties on the tuber¬ 
culosis question, and all do not agree with the great Dr. Koch. My conten¬ 
tion is that diphtheria is frequently associated With insanitary surroundings, 
and the condition of affected birds is loathsome: and, despite the opinion 
ntTiA od at in Canada. I question if any medical expert would deny that diph* 
theria infested, otherwise roupy, poultry, constitute a grave menace to human 
beings. I avus interested to note that the general symptoms agree with those 
prevalent here, but no mention is made of the deadly, and almoist incurable, 
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form which was common hero some years ago, and was known as the "eye 
disease.” In this case the first symptom is a minute white spot on tin* iris 
of the eye; the growth is rapid, and the eye destroyed. I have found no refe¬ 
rence at any time to this disease, and think it is a form peculiar to Australia; 
and. at any rate, here is a disease which lias its counterpart in the human 
being, where tilt* eye is often attacked during the progress of tin* disease 
(diphtheria) in the throat. Arc. The remedy recommended in the bulletin for 
roup, canker. Are., is one 1 used in 1NNC>- iierinanganate of potassium. It is 
good, but not so good as eucalyptus in the early stages and borucic or tannic 
acid or chlorinated soda in serious eases. The ulcers so common here in 
diphtheritic poultry an* not mentioned in tin* bulletin, and. 1 think, could not 
ha\o been present, for at all times they constitute a serious feature aud some¬ 
what difficult to deal with. I have always contended that a bird apparently 
recovered from a bad attack of roup is useless for breeding purposes, and that 
there is always a liability to a fresh outbreak. The Canadian experimenters 
agree, and state that the g«vrm may remain dormant, after apparent recoverv, 
for monihs or even years awaiting favourable opportunity to develop. It 
may lie dormant in the bird or in the soil of the yard; and here I lind support 
in what 1 lnne often stated, viz., that tin* reason why outbreaks of roup so 
often occur after summer or autumn rains is that the moisture and subsequent 
heat in the .soil make an ideal breeding ground for the organisms which 
generally lind tin* birds in a favourable condition for attack. Without doubt, 
dust-laden wind from an infected quarter is an agent in spreading roup germs 
as well as other*. I should like readers to refer to what 1 have written in the 
*Toultr.\ Mannar* on roup and kindred diseases, and take the necessary pre¬ 
caution*. We max have a change of seasons, ami a cold, wet winter nee Is 
due provision for tin* wellbeing of the birds. Avoid draughts or overcrowd¬ 
ing. 1 am frequently asked how much ventilation is required; the ainouut 
varies according to the weather. The only method is to enter the roosting 
houses ex cry night and adjust matters. If there is a current ol cold air blow¬ 
ing across the birds it xvill cause trouble: on the other hand, if there is a close, 
foetid smell, more air is required. It is an extremely difficult matter to regu¬ 
late the atmosphere in large poultry houses; some of the birds are chilled and 
others suffocated for lack of fresh air. Actual inspection is the only satis¬ 
factory method. Where the houses are in thick scrub or among shrubs or 
hedges, tin* unit ter is .simple during cold weather, and very little shelter will 
Jm* required in the summer. Those xvho are wi.se will plant tree lucerne, 
enroll, and other hedges about their jKinltry runs: they xvill never regret It. 
In stick eases the houses may 1 m* mere shelters against rain, the thick hedges 
lieiug wind proof. Provision must be made lor allowing tin* birds access to 
the lee side of tin* hedge in wot weather. 

Advieoi* from Victoria and Xexv South Wales indicate a big demand for 
stock of good quality. 1 am informed that there has lx*ou a great clearance 
of poultry in this State during the season owing to high prices of me it. and 
also <*ost of food. If it means that there has been a heavy reduetion in the 
numbers of miserable, unprofitable poultry usually seen, 1 for one am glad, 
and hope that those who have sold out will make a start with profitable 
varieties. The national importance of the poultry industry is becoming more 
clearly impressed on all classes. People arc slow to learn, not only in this 
matter but in most others. The Americans have long offered ns a great 
object lesson in i anil fry farming. Owing to a few peculiarities of the great 
]>eople of the States it lias lveen customary to treat all accounts of American 
poultry farms as e*o much fiction: but that is now a thing of the past. In 
America they have a discerning public, who take the best poultry procurable, 
and are prepared to pay for the stamo. Hero unfortunately very few people 
know the taste of high-class table poultry, and are apparently content with 
any scraggy, tough fowl .so long an the price is small. We, at any rate, have 
the export trade which only requires to lx* developed. Sydney 
merchants and London buyers in Sydney continue operation’s 
which are highly satisfactory to all concerned. I have* figures written 
by the late Secretary of the Board of Exports. Sydney, in answer to my 
enquiry, which show very excellent returns; and what New South Wales can 
do we also can do if we like. We should in the next five years treble our egg 
exports, and send away £50,000 worth of frozen poultry at least 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

The Government Gazette of March contains regulations relating to the 
importation of animal manure k These have been drawn up to prevent the 
introduction and spread of anthrax, and to prohibit the introduction into the 
State of any animal manures, except under certain conditions. The regula¬ 
tions pnovidie that “anginal manures” should mean and include fodder, as de¬ 
fined in the Stock Diseases Act, 1KSX. and shall also mean and include bone 
meal, bone dust, raw bones, green bones, or the whole or any part of the 
flesh, wool, skin, hides, bones, hair, horns, bool's, or other portion of the car¬ 
case of any stock, as defined in the Stock Diseases Act, 1888. Animal manures 
may be landed at Port Adelaide only, and not less than 48 hours’ notice shall 
be given to the Inspector of the intention to land such animal manures. No 
animal manures shall be lamltd from any place beyond the State without the 
written permit of an Inspector. All animal manures and all bags and pack¬ 
age's which contain or have contained animal manures shall, on being landed, 
be removed to such place within Port Adelaide as the Inspector shall direct, 
and shall be subject* d f< l* at least two hours to a moist heat of a temperature 
of im 1 1 Jess than 250 deg. Fnlir.. equal to an indicated steam pressure of 50 lb. 
per square inch. 


The session at Uoseworthy College closed with the completion of the vintage 
on March 5. Of the third-year students, the following gained their diplomas: 
—Messrs. D. McLeod. W. .1. Dawkiris, X. A. Keppeilt. U. v s. Booth. W. .!. Spaf- 
ford. II. G. Lloyd, and D. D. Smith. Four old. students, viz., Messrs. \V. B. 
Blue. (\ Vaudrey, A. C. Smith, and (1. C. Gurr— who had failed in one subject 
at their diploma examination—came tip for reexamination, and passid: they 
are now entitled to the College diploma. One of the third-year students 
failed in one subje< t only, while three failed in two or more branches The 
students of the lower classes passed very creditably, and most of them are 
expected to return next session. 


The water had now been laid oil to the College buildings, and the drainage 
waste will pass out to the almond orchard, and will be utilized for Irrigat'd* 
puns >st*s. 


Mr, C. T. Jarman, who for 12 years has been farm foreman at Rosewoitb.v 
College Farm, having tendered his resignation, to take place from March 31. 
the Minister of Agriculture has appointed Mr. F. L. Faulkner to the position. 
The new foreman was born and brought up on a farm, and is one of four 
brothers, sons of a successful farmer of Stansbury, who have taken the college 
course. Mr. Faulkner entered the College In 1896, having won one of the 
scholarships ojhui to farmers' sous, and after a generally brilliant c.ireer he 
carried off the gold medal In the early part of 1899. Mr. Faulkner particu¬ 
lar! v excelled in outside farm work, and during the past four years he ban 
been actively engaged in farming operations. Since leaving the College be 
has si-euved the School of Mines diploma in woolclasslng. 


Mr. F. L. Faulkner has recently visited the Piimaroo district for the purpose 
of selecting laird on which to carry out experiments in wheatgrowing for the 
Department of Agriculture. He has arranged with Mr. J. Byrne, of 
Wow Wow Plains, to put in this year 10 acres of fallow and 10 acres of lay 1 
land, and also to fallow 10 a civs during the coming winter for next year's test 
plot. The Department will supply the seed and manure, while Mr. Byrne will 
take the crop for his labour and the use of the land. 


During the month, Mr. Quinn has been kept busy inspecting apples for 
shipment to Europe and Colombo. He reports the quality anti packing to be 
of a high character. He has also inspected the spraying test {dots at 
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Houghton, Chain of Ponds, Summer town, and Forest Uaii^e, and reports good 
progress. He has lectured at Haluulorf under the auspice* of the local agri¬ 
cultural bureau, and gave a public demonstration of summer pinning apple 
and pear trees at C run dial Hi orchards at Sumimertoiwu. Forest Range, and 
Bailhannah instruct tan in this subject has also been given. With a view 
to supplying vegetables to the institution, and teaching the general principle* 
and practice of vegetable growing, lie has laid out a large vegetable garden 
at the Rose worthy Agricultural College, and will superintend its working 
In future. A preliminary visit to formally take charge of the orchard at 
that institution \vn# also made. 


During the month 27 parcels of plants and <»02 cases of fruits have been 
admitted into South Australia. Several parcels of plants not accompanied 
by the necessary declaration from the sender respecting the absence of phyl¬ 
loxera in the neighbourhood from which they originated, have been destroyed. 
In the same jveriod 10,477 cases of fruits, 11) imrcels of plants, and 2,434 pack¬ 
ages of vegetables were exported, under departmental certificates. Of these 
S.31D oases of mixed fruits and all of the vegetables went to Broken Hill, 
and 2.250 eases of apples to London. Hamburg, and Colombo. Grapes .were 
exported by rail to Sydney to the extent of 4,143 cases, and 1,347 cases went 
to Brisbane by the same route. This latter market is only just being opened 
up. and it is to be Imped will prove remunerative to our growers. To show 
how the abundance of local fruits has checked the import of bananas, only 
431) cases were admitted, and 142 destroyed, owing to arriving over-ripe. 


During the month Inspector Monks has l>eeu engaged 21 days inspecting 
27o orchards in the Mount Lofty Ranges, and Inspector Trimmer has occupied 
24 da.\s visiting 2lo orchards in Barossa districts. During the same period 
Inspector Pounsetl has visited 113 orchards and gardens in and around Penohi 
and Cwmawarra. and Inspector Kelly reports having visited 51) plantations 
in the eight days occupied in ius]»ecting. In each of the districts the Inspec¬ 
tors report got si results from the spraying with arseuites, and Indicate a 
considerable increase In eodlin moth infested fruits in orchards not sprayed. 
The In si icc tors have also rendered good assistance in connection with the 
spraying tests conducted in their respective districts. 


During the past month Mr. G. S. Thomson (Dairy Instructor) has >pen> 
several days in the country districts. At Clarendon he gave a lecture m 
dairy matters, ami at Mount Gambler he took part in the annual conference 
of tiie South-Eastern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr. Thomson 
also acted us judge of daily produce at the Royal Agricultural Society's Show 
in Ail laide, and at the Mount Barker Show. Mr. Thomson is to take up his 
residence at the College about April 1. and will have charge of the dairy held 
and the classes in dairying. 


Council op Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Wednes¬ 
day, March 25. all the members but two being present. 

The School of Mines advised that the wheat-testing mill would l>e put in 
operation as soon as the necessary arrangements for its erection were 
completed. 

The Chairman reported that the Minister of Agriculture was generally 
in nrcord with the desire of the members that the Council should be placed 
in the same position as regards the Agricultural Bureau as was occupied by 
the late Central Bureau, and bad promised to favourably consider any definite 
resolution from the Council. It was resolved to ask the Minister to submit 
to the Council all such matters in connection with the Agricultural Bureau 
as were formerly brought before the Central Bureau. 
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The Railways rmmniwsioner reported llmi lie eonsitlered there was no great 
necessity tor ventilated trucks for carriage of fruit, and that 100 trucks would 
he required to give full effect to the resolution of the Council. There had 
beeu little increase in the traffic, which had liecn carried on satisfactorily in 
the past. Members generally considered that as far as* the interests of the 
producers and consumers were concerned the fruit traffic had not beeu dealt 
with in a satisfactory -manner. The Commissioner’s statement that 100 
trucks were required showed the magnitude of the trade, nud was strong 
evidence in support of the Council's request for better facilities, though the 
memlHU’s did not expect nor ask that the Department should at once construct 
that number of trucks. It was resolved to ask the Minister of Agriculture 
to endeavour, when money was available for tlie construction of additional 
railing stock, to secure the building of a few ventilated trucks to replace the 
open trucks now in use. 

Professor Towar rejiorted favourably oil proposals of Messrs. Dawkins and 
Marshall in reference to experimental work at the College Farm, ami at the 
request of the Minister the College Committee was asked to confer with the 
Professor with a view to action being taken to start such work as tin* funds 
available will permit. 

The Secretary reported that only 47 replies had Ikhhj received to enquiries 
re cattle complaints. The questions ap]>eared to be too numerous and intri¬ 
cate to be answered satisfactorily by stockowners. 

It was resolved to ask that the district councils be instructed by the Crown 
Lands Department to enforce tin* provisions of the Uahhif Destruction Act, 
esi>eeially in regard to simultaneous poisoning and the destruction of the 
burrows. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lin this column we propose to answer questions of general interest, and also to make 
selections from our official correspondence. Questions dealing with matters of interest 
mainly to the*writer will be answered direct. Correspondence invited. Kd.] 

DO MANURES EXHAUST THE LAND? 

Whyte-Yaieowie.—Member* ot the branch hold the opinion that the continued use 
of phosphates will so exhaust the land that only very model ate crop* will be pro* 
duced unless other manures are used; also that the use of manure favoured bunt. 
Members asked the opinion of the Editor on the-e punts.-—[1. This is pure specula¬ 
tion. Our soils are naturally poor in phosphoric acid, which tact explains the good 
results accruing from the use of phosphates. Hitherto other manures, such as nitrates 
and potassium Kilts, have generally remained without result. The constant use of phos¬ 
phates by resulting an heavier crops may, in the course of time, render necessary the 
use ot other manures; but until thus lias been demonstrated to be necessary by ex¬ 
periment there is no need to trouble about it. The older paddocks at the Ko-ewortliy 
College that have been dressed consistently with phosphate* for over 12 years yield 
generally results superior to those more recently putchaaed, and which had not 
keen manured. 2. There n absolutely no foundation for the belief that the use ot 
manures favours bunt.—Ed.] 

BLEACHED SEED WHEAT. 

Fort Broughton Bureau asks whether bleached wheat was as good as sound, bright 
grain for seed, and whether the bleached seed would be more liable to produce a 
“bunty” crop.--[The bleached grain is not a perfect gram, and, although we know of 
no direct experiments on the question, w r e are inclined to believe that as seed wheat 
it must be considered inferior to normally coloured grain. There is no reason to 
infer that it would show any greater susceptibility to bunt.—Ed.] 

RED SPIDER. 

“A.Q.'V-new is no remedy for red spider equal to aulphur, but there is some 
difficulty m applying it to trees. A Milphur bellows—or, better still, a sulphur 
sprayer-with long tube, could be used. The sulphur must be very fine, and applied 
on a hot, sunny day. (G.Q,) 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of March, 1903:— 


Adelaide 

9 m 

2*20 

Manoora 


109 

Macclesfield 

1*25 

Hawker 


0*73 

Hoyleton 


2 09 

Meadows 

1*87 

Cradock 


1*46 

Balaklava 


1*41 

Strathalbyn 

0*86 

Wilson 


1 44 

Port Wakefield 


1-21 

Callingtou 

1*16 

Gordon 


] *40 

Saddle worth 


071 

Langhorne's Bridge 

0*79 

Quorn 


1 *40 

Marrabel 


1 33 

Milang 

0*94 

Port Augusta 


1 30 

Riverton 


1 20 

Wallaroo 

1*39 

Port Germein 


1 *9S 

Tarlee 


1 *13 

Kadina 

1*73 

Port Pirie 


217 

Stockport 


0*89 

Moonta 

2*31 

Crystal Brook 


1*60 

Ham ley Bridge 


0*93 

Green’s Plains 

1*23 

Port Broughton 


1 *93 

Kapunda 


1 *02 

Maitland 

2*69 

Bute 


1 98 

Freeling 


1 *16 

Ardrossan 

1*27 

Hammond 


1*78 

Stock well 


0*79 

Port Victoria 

2*59 

Bruce 


1*23 

Nuriootpa 


0*85 

Curramulka 

1*63 

Wilmington 


HW 

Augaston 


1*18 

Minlaton 

1*70 

Melrose 


1 42 

1'atiunda 


1 *22 

Stansbury 

1*37 

Booleroo Centre 


1*62 

Lyndoch 


1*30 

Warooka 

0 77 

Wirrabara 


1*14 

M allala 


1*52 

Yorketown 

1*21 

Appila 


1*37 

Hosewortliy 


1*30 

Edithburgh 

1*42 

Laura 


0*97 

< lawler 


1 41 

Fowler’s Bay 

0*98 

Caltowie 


1*24 

Smiihfield 


1*34 

Streaky Bay 

0*97 

Jamestown 


1*12 

Two Wells 


1*43 

Port Ell is ton 

0*54 

Gladstone 


0*98 

Virginia 


1 42 

Port Lincoln 

0*79 

Georgetow n 


1*06 

Salisbury 


1*77 * 

Cow'ell 

0*85 

Narndv 


1*04 

Tea Tree Gully 


2 53 

Queenscliffe 

1*02 

Red hil l 


1 *09 

Magill 


3*12 

Port Elliot 

1*88 

Koolunga 


l *or> 

Mitcham 


2 20 , 

Goolwa 

1*45 

Carnet on 


1*07 

Crafers 


3*4S 

Meningie 

1*64 

Eurelia 


1 '3/5 

Clarendon 


4*29 

Kingston 

2*72 

Johnsburg 


0*99 

Morphett Yale 


2*29 

Robe 

1*36 

Orroroo 


0*77 

Noarlunga 


2*31 

Beachport 

1*46 

Black Rock 


0*67 

Willunga 


3*28 

Coonalpyn » 

1*45 

Petersburg 


109 

Aldinga 


3 03 

Bordertown 

1*01 

Yongala 


0*K1 

Norman viile 


2*57 

Frances 

0*91 

Terowie 


1*07 

Yankalilla 


2*78 

Naracoorte 

173 

Yarcowie 


0*80 

1 Eudunda 


0*49 

Lucindale 

1*58 

Hallett 


0 68 

Truro 


0*57 

Penola 

1*95 

Mt. Bryan 


0*80 

Mount Pleasant 


1*09 

Millicent 

2*38 

Burra 


0*7$ 

Blumberg 


1*65 

Mount Gambler .. 

3*29 

Snowtown 


1*63 

Gumeraclia 


1*84 

Wellington 

0*95 

Brink worth 


1*03 

Lobethal 


1 *99 

Murray Bridge .. 

1*21 

Blyth 


1*18 

Woodside 


2*21 

Mann um 

0*67 

Clare 


0*95 

Hahndorf 


2*76 

Morgan 

0*74 

Mintaro Central 


1*30 

Nairne 


1*98 

Overland Corner .. 

0*84 

Water vale 


1*40 

I Mount Barker 


2*00 

! Rennmrk 

1*30 

Auburn 


111 

> Eehunga 


1*72 




FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Hand ford & Company report on April 1, 1903:— 

Favourable growing weather during the earlier days in March was followed about mid¬ 
month by nice general rains, since which warm and sultry conditions prevailed. Grass 
and bush have come along well in most country districts, so that it we only get 
another good soaking rain soon ft fine winter supply of stock feed should be assured. 

The commercial position continues satisfactory, and trade pro>j)ects m town and 
counto are generally favourable; still, excepting, oi course, those agricultural areas 
vriiich suffered so severely during the trying drought. Considerable excitement has 
prevailed concerning the prospects of the Arltunga Goldfields. Exaggerated statements 
of rich discoveries of ore probably led some to pay inflated prices for shares in syndi 
cates, but the receipt from admitted authorities within the past few days of adverse 
repoits on several of the. most energetically puffed ventures ha- had the effect o* 
clausing investors to halt, so that values have receded to figures that may be justifies 
later by battery tests. Great difference of opinion still exists as to the value of the 
new finds, some pessimistic folk going so far as to declare the field a fraud. It must 
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not he forgotten, however, that for a number of years many men, under very primitive 
conditions, have been obtaining a living by gold-finding over a very extensive tract 
of this same country, so that permanent finds, even if not phenomenally rich, will 
probably be made as a result of the prospecting now being done there. 

London advices describe Euroj>ean weather during February as extraordinary mild, 
and although cables since show that a severe cold spell was exiK>rieneed for a tew days 
during March, the appearance of the \oung wheat plant was all that could be desired 
English wheats had declined to 25/4 jier quarter, the market being reported dull and 
languid, though Californian Whites were selling at 22/. American market* were 
generally holding up better than European, although iarm prospects there were also 
favourable for the wheat plant. Australian markets have given way in breadstuff*, 
Melbourne now' l>eing very sack, and Sydney depressed by heavy arrivals of Arne* 

1 icon wheats. The Loch Trool, from New York, with 22,000 hags hard wheat flour, 
which take* the place of South Australian for mixing, caused quite a slump for a time 
in demand for Adelaide shipments to the eastern States, and decidedly weakened price* 
m our local market, as is shown by sales dunrig jmst fe*w da,\ s ot two | mi reels, each 
5,000 hags, at 5/7. Fair demand, however, foi Adelaide flour lias again set m tnmi the 
east, but America is beating us in Western Australia, where the duties are more in 
their favour. Jn forage the market is a little easier, though chaff about maintains, 
owing to Sydney shipments being made in fulfilment of previous orders. (hi** barky 
firmed up as a result of Melbourne demand. Millers’ oflal is weak. 

Locally-grown potatoes have till now been the chief source of *upplv for eitv trade, 
but as quantities lessen {South-Eastern samples take hold of this market and fill country 
needs, though at momenta couple ot small cnigies duvet from Wanna mb*)] are 
being delivered at Fort Adelaide. Weekly shipments <>i **< bumblers” are being made 
to Western Australia, but it remains to be seen whether this outlet, tor portion of 
our surplus, <an be retained, when the Yictouan «nd Tasmanian main crop become 
ripe enough foi distant trans)iort. That the Australian potato yield is thus >oar a 
heavy ones seems now certain, and also that l<nv prices are likelv to rule. Yalaes have 
given way about 15/ j>er ton during the month, and cannot surely recede much fur 
tier. Onions are very cheap, and quality good, so that the consumption of this 
favourite bulb is likelv to be so increased that the heavy outturn this season may not 
prove too much for demand. Values m this line also- dropped about 15 during the 
month 

In dairy products the character of the season has been reflected to the market move¬ 
ment of the several lines. The genial wen < her has assisted m maintaining milk supplied. 
*o that the output of butte) has almost sufficed for cm rent needs, without drawing 
much upon stacks from refrigerators. What i* to become ot these speculatee holding* 
of spring-]lacked butter now held in cold storage thiouglnuit the ( omnionwealth j* 
the serious question asked, not only b\ those who own such, but to the dairyman, who 
feels that tlie laluc of hi* newljMimde produce is being kept down h\ the speculative 
stocks of stored; while cost of production is increased «is usual at tin* time ot \ear 
by the lessened output, the position does indeed give him grminis for anxiety. Value* 
meanwhile have dropned, and market js weak, with the uiith.ok not cheering. Jn 
eggs the month cloaca at 'dining rates, though a brief diop of about 2hl. per dozen 
occuned about mid-month; the market, now under tlie influence of Faster demand, is, 
however, strong again. Heavy importation* ot frozen ptuk to Sidney from Chicago 
for bacon making has weakened quotations in hams «nd bacon, although Adelaide in 
these continue* to rule Wow other Interstate markets. A relapse in cheese values in 
Melbourne sent prices back here a penny, b <t demand keeps up well. Honey quotations 
unaltered, though sales have slackened a bit. Beeswax and almonds m good demand. 

The market tor poultry ’is rather slack at moment, though fair business has been 
done during the month. Too large a proportion, howevei, ot pom-conditioned birds 
have eon tinned to reach the city, and with feeding stuff scarce and dear the result, as 
might be expected, has been very low values for fattening salts. Turkeys this season, 
for some unexplained reason, have never reached usual top rates, and at latent sale* 
showed quite an unexpected drop again in pr.ee. 

Mabkkt Quotations op thb Dat. 

W heat.—At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 5 '7 to 5/8 f.o.b.; farmers’ lots, 5 0 on 
trucks, per bushel 60 lb. 

Flour.-f Sty brands, £11 15/ to £12; country, £11 5/ to £11 10/ per ton 2,000 lb. 

Bran, 1 '3£; pollard, 1/7 per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats.--Local Algerian and J)un, 2/9 to 3/; prime stout feeding whites, 3/ to 3/3 
per bushel 40 lb. 

Barley.— Malting, 4/6 to 4/8; Cape, 3/9 to 4/ per bushel 50 lb. 

Chaff.- - Co 2/6 to £5 5/ per ton of 2,240 lb., bags in, f.o.b.. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Looals, £3 to £3 5/; (Mmbiers. £2 12/6 per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.—Local. £3; Gambier>, £2 17/6 j>er 2,240 lb. 
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Butler.—Creamery end factory prints, 1/1 to 1/3; private separator and best dairy, 
iljd. to 1/1; well-graded store, 9Jd. to 10M.; Victorian, new, lOd. to 1/; stored bulk, 
8d. to lOd. per lb. 

Cheese.—S.A. best factory, 6Ad. to 7Jd.; ordinary, 51d. to 6d. per lb. 

Bacon.*—Factory-cured sides, 8d. to 8}d.; farm flitches, 5id. to 6]d. per lb. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, 9d. to lOd. per lb. 

Eggs.-* Loose, 1/U; in casks, f.o.b., 1/3J per dozen. 

Lard.- In bladders, 7id.; tins, 7d. per lb. 

Honey, 2Jd. for be^t extracted, in 60-lb. tins; beeswax, 1/2 lb. 

Almonds.—-Fine softtfhells, 4Jd. to 5d.; kernels, 9d. to 9Jd. per lb. 

Heavy-weight prime table roosters fetch 1/9 to 2/2 each; well-conditioned cockerels 
and good hens, lid. to 1/4; poor and small ton Is, 8d. to lOd.; ducks, from 1/4 to 2/; 
geese, 2/ to 2/9; pigeons, 4d.; turkeys, from 4Jd. to 6d. per lb, live weight for fair 
to oidmaiv table bird*. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise sjiecfled, are duty-paid values on imported 
•lines. (Inin, flour, and to?age, for extant me tod) prices at Port Adelaide. Dairy 
products are <ity auction mart rates. In grain, chaff, and ixitatoes sacks are included, 
but neighed a* produce. Packages free with hulk Imttei and cheese. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCH AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAUX. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureaux, Hon. Neeretanea are requested to forward dates of their next 
meeting in time for publication. 


Branch. 


Balaklava 
Booleroo Centre 
Brinkworth 
Burra 

Cherry Cardens 

Clare 

Colton 

Eudunda 

Finniss 

Forest Range 

Gawler River 

Gladstone 

Hartley 

Inkerman 

Johnsburg 

Kanmantoo 

Kapunda 

Kingston 

KooTunga 

Maitland 

Mount Cotnpass 

Mount Remarkable 

Nantawarra 


Date of Meeting 


1&03. most. 
April 11 May 9 
7 5 

3 1 

17 8 

14 12 

10 8 

4 2 

13 11 

6 4 

9 7 

10 8 

11 — 

— 8 

7 - 

11 — 

8 8 

4 2 

4 2 

i 9 7 

4 2 

: 4 ™ 

I 9 7 

8 6 


Branch. 


Narridy 

Norton’s Summit 

Onetree Hill 

Penola 

Pine Forest 

Port Elliot 

Port Lincoln 

Port Pine 

Pyap 

Quorn 

Red Hill . 

Reeves Plains 
Renmark 
Rhine Villa 
Riverton 
Saddle worth 
Stockport 
Strathalbyn 
Swan Reach 
Wandearah 
Whyte Varoowie 
Willunga 
Wilmington 


lUte*of Meeting. 


1903 1903. 

April 25 May — 
11 8 

3 S 

11 9 

7 5 

18 16 

17 15 

11 9 

15 - 

11 — 

7 5 

9 8 

9 — 

9 8 

11 9 

17 - 

6 - 

20 18 

11 9 

6 11 

18 16 

4 2 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCES. 

NORTHERN YORKE’S PENINSULA BRANCHES. 

A Conference of the Northern Yorke's Peninsula Branehes of Mu* Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau was held at Briukworth on February 11. Mr. A. L. MeKwIu 
(Chairman of the local branch) presiding. There were present the following 
delegates:—Messrs. 8. Trengove (Bute). \V. S. O'Grady and .1. V. Fontifex 
(Paskeville). T. B. Butcher. J. NY. Atkinson, .1. Sandow. B. Palmer, juu., \V. 
T. Cooper (Koolunga), B. Barr. juu. (Pine Forest). A. F. Herbert, and B. 
Nieliolls (Nantawarra), A. L. McKwiu, .1. F. Everett. S. Aunger, C. Cfttena 
G. Wooldridge, G. Freebairn. W. II. Shepherd. W. Welke, A. W. Morrison, 
W. U. Bussell. A. Jericho. T. Hill, and J. Stott, secretary (Brinkworth). 
Professor Towar and Mr. G. S. Thomson (Dairy Instructor) were also pre¬ 
sent. There were several exhibits, including 40 samples of cleaned wheat, six 
in the straw, some splendid cucumbers grown by Mr. C. Ottens. of Brink- 
worth. and grapes and tomatoes, produced by Mr. J. F. Everett, of Brink- 
worth. 

CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. McEwin opened the Conference with a welcome to I'rofcssor Towar 
and Mr. Thomson. From the former gentleman the fanners of South Aus¬ 
tralia hoped to gain much useful information. He believed that their farmers 
would compare favourably with those in any part of the world, but they 
were not above learning from others. The Professor had a very difficult 
position to fill: he was expected to undertake experimental work of all de¬ 
scription, to grow better crops than Ids neighbours, and make the College 
pay its way, to impart knowledge to the students, and to run all over the 
country lecturing and teaching the farmers. He would have to bear criticism 
from all and sundry. Personally, the Chairman thought .it a great mistake 
for Parliament, or any one else, to expect the College To pay; if it was to be 
a success numerous experiments must of necessity be undertaken. Such 
work was expensive, and usually unreiuuneratlve to the College. He com¬ 
plimented the Professor on his remarks at the September Congress about the 
price of farm implements. This was a matter that concerned them very 
closely, and the Bureau should take it up and see if something practical would 
not result. Hi* was disappointed that the South Australian Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Cnion had not taken the matter up vigorously. The profits from 
wilt at at 2/<> per bushel was rarely large, and often the farmer -seemed to 
work the w hole year for the benefit of tbe importer of implements. &c. He 
would like to refer to criticism of their recent official visitor from Russia, 
who condemned the farmer's wife as too much of the “lady.” and incidentally 
suggested that South Australian farmers lived too well. The Chairman said 
he considered the farmers’ calling a noble one. and la* was glad that they 
did not in. South Australia see the womenfolk in short, frocks working In the 
fields as their Bussian visitor evidently expected. It wms a libel to say 
that the farmers’ wives and daughters were lazy. In conclusion, he would 
say that there was no doubt that in the near future they would have to turn 
more grain into feeding stuff, and send it off their farms In the shape of 
beef, mutton, eggs, poultry, pork. &e.. but supply and demand would regulate 
tliis matter, ft was to be hoped that some large miuitig centres would yet 
spring up to take their produce to obviate the need of sending it over the sea. 

ECONOMY ON THE FARM 

Mr. B. Barr, Juu., read a paper on “Economy v. Extravagance on the Farm.” 
It was mistaken economy to half-starve the farm stock. The horses were 
unable to do their work properly, and milking cows wen* a distinct loss Instead 
of a gain to their owners if restricted in their food or water supply. It was 
always better to understock rather than overstock. Tbe worst form of ex¬ 
travagance on any farm was to buy or breed more stock than could be 
properly fed. Securing the services of the best sire was, in the end, economy; 
a good animal costs no more to rear than an Inferior one, but is far more 
profitable. Implements should be of good quality and up to date. They must 
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be well looked after and cared for; it was extravagance to leave any machine 
eomjK>sed wholly or in part of wood outside, exposed to the weather. In 
regard to repairs, there was great truth in the old saying, “A stitch in time 
saves nine.” There was, however, a time in the life of all farm implements 
when it was more economical to pureliatse a new machine than to spend 
money in repairing the old one. All farmers in that locality had learned that 
wheatgrowing could not be profitably carried on without the use of manures, 
and they were learning slowly liow to use it to get tin* maximum return from 
the money laid out in manure. When a fanner knows that he can get more 
prollt from the application of 1 cwt. per acre than from half the quantity it is 
the height of extravagance to put on only the minimum dressing. It would 
pay him better to put the manure on a lessor area, and -save seed and labour, 
besides having more land for grazing. Then there was the question of the 
quantity of seed per acre; lids will vary according to local conditions. Ilis 
experience was that on their light, sandy soils 80 ft), per acre was sufficient, 
aud anything over that was waste. The seed must, however, be good aud 
free from oats, drake, and other foreign seeds. They all 1 relieved in fallowing, 
experience having taught them that they can reasonably expect double the 
crop from fallow ns from lay or stubble land; but the argument against 
using the small quantity of manure does not altogether apply to the cropping 
of stubble land, lie-cause a cheap crop can be grown the second year after 
fallow, and the land will be in better condition for grazing. He deprecated 
burning the stubble as extravagant; the crop on the land to be fallowed 
should be cut with the binder. He would advise, on the score of economy, 
spending a few days each year in renovating, repairing, and painting the 
buildings, straining-up wire fences, «&c. The tools should all be kept in good 
order, and a supply of bolts, nuts, rivets, Ac., kept on hand. 

TILLAGE TO CONSERVE MOISTURE. 

Professor Towar gave an address on this subject. The fanner in South Aus¬ 
tralia had to depend practically entirely on the winter rains for moisture for 
his crops; the showers registering only a few tenths of an inen had no 
lasting effect, as the moisture was quickly evaporated. The farmer must 
therefore, consider how best to conserve the moisture that falls in winter. 
Ploughing early to let in the winter rains was a good practice; subsoiling 
was likely to assist While deep ploughing might not be practicable here, 
he thought the depth generally ploughed, i.e.. 8 or 4 in., scarcely sufficient. 
He doubted whether they would lose any moisture through the rain going 
too deeply into the soil. Having secured the penetration of the moisture in 
the open soil, the next thing was to conserve it for the crops. The methods 
which will prevent or retard evaporation were the methods to follow to get 
good crops. A loose surface mulch of soil will do this. Cultivation for the 
conservation of moisture will pay even if there are no weeds to destroy. Th» 
question of the thickness or depth of the soil mulch had been the matter of 
numerous experiments, and in dry areas it was found that it should 
he not less than 3 in. at the commencement of the summer, gradually diminish¬ 
ing until seeding time to about b] in. There should be plenty of loose soil 
above the seed, but none below it. The earth mulch would not need to be 
disturbed if there was no rain, but after rain it should be recultivated as soon 
as possible. He advocated the depositing of farmyard manure on the field 
directly It was produced. Its fertility would then go into the soil, and none 
of it would be lost. Another means of securing a mulch was by the growth 
of vegetation. The wind was a very active agency in promoting evaporation, 
and vegetation, and even low stubble, would have a good effect in preserving 
the moisture. Although it was not possible to save very muen moisture 
after the wheat was sown, it was found that the process of rolling had a 
beneficial effect. A young wheat crop could also be gone over with 
advantage with the light harrows. He tried it ou a small patch at the college 
last year, but stopped it because he was afraid to do more. The results, how¬ 
ever, were very satisfactory, as the weeds were killed and the crop looked 
mueh t>ettef than in the other parts of the same field. He believed the 
harrowing helped somewhat to conserve the moisture in the soil. He had 
been watching with interest the practice of one of his neighboura—the Chair¬ 
man of the Reeves Plains Agricultural Bureau-of harrowing his wheat 
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stubbles. Theoretically it was a good thing, and he believed it would have 
a satisfactory practical result. It would tend to prevent the waste of mois¬ 
ture. In the country where lie came from four bushels per acre more was 

obtained from land that was cultivated immediately after reaping than from 
that which was left undisturbed until seed time. Speaking of the ploughing 
in of green manures, he would advocate it if the land was well saturated, 
but lie recognised that there would be danger in it in dry conditions. If they 
could get it thoroughly mixed with the soil the organic matter of the green 
manure would assist in the retention of the moisture. Leguminous plants 
were the best for this purpose, as they took a certain amount of nitrogen 

from the air. On the question of level or ridged cultivation the Profiesso** 

said that had to be determined by the conditions. The more ridged the land 
the greater the loss from evaporation, but tbe smaller the loss from drifting. 
He prelerred level cultivation, excepting where there was likely to be loss 
of soil through drifting. 

DAIRYING. 

Mr. Thomson (Dairy Instructor) gave some information concerning the 
dairying practices of Denmark and elsewhere. On the Continent of Europe 
the dairyman carried ou his operations on a scientific basis, and the result 
was seen in tbe high and uniform quality of the butter exported to Englaud. 
It was true that in South Australia it would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to follow out some of their methods, as the farms were not in close proximity 
to the factories, but there was plenty of room for Improvement. Our products 
could be made equal to the best In the world, but the farmer must give more 
attention to details required to keep the milk or cream free from contamina¬ 
tion In bis opinion there were considerable areas in the mid and lower north 
eminently adapted for dairying pursuits. 

JUDGING HORSES. 

Mr. W. II. Shepherd read a paper mi “Judging Horses." As the object 
of their shows was to promote the knowledge of the best of everything, and 
the judges should be able and willing to inform the unsuccessful competitor 
where and in what way he failed to gain the reward. Each year tbe same 
complaints are made, i.e., favour shown, not in any particular class of stock, 
but in all classes. If the judge was to point out where the first horse had 
beaten the second, and the second tbe third he would prevent a great deal 
of the dissatisfaction, and people would then compare the points for them¬ 
selves, and in the majority of cases would find the prizes were awarded cor¬ 
rectly. They ought never to condemn the judgment from outside the show 
ring, as is rejjoatedly done, as a closer examination will often disclose side 
bones, contracted hoofs, or other faults which make the horse unfit for show 
purposes. The judges should always have the foot lifted to enable them to 
examine it. This is seldom done, and I am afraid the feet are not takeu 
nearly so much into consideration as they should l>e. There are a number 
of homes capable of showing to an advantage on soft ground, but If put 
on the metal are almost useless, especially in hilly country. It was a diffi¬ 
cult task to judge* horses correctly, as there are so many points to be taken 
into consideration, and he failed to see how any man can judge two horses 
nearly equal in appearance without the assistance of notebook and tape. In 
his opinion tin* horse for farm work should have a broad jaw, ending, ns a 
rule, in a not very fine or well-developed muzzle, hut with large, open nostrils. 
The eye should he full and vigorous, yet mild, and the forehead broad and 
full. The ears should be long and active, hut not pointed or inclining Inwards. 
The heck should be strong and massive, supporting the head gaily. He was 
not a Indiever in a lot of hair on the horse, although it showed breeding and 
strength of bone. The back of a horse should be straight, the barrel round, 
with deep ribs going well back to the quarters, and beasts with fleshy hocks 
should be avoided. A horse of this description should be active, and have 
power of endurance, and be capable of drawing a good heavy load to market 
with comparative ease at a fait* rate of speed, say, 24 miles an hour. The 
better shaped & horse was tbe less feed he would require; a big horse, well 
made, would not require nearly so much feed ns a smaller one with a long 
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back nnd short Hb«. The farmer, by keeping the letter class of horse, would 
not only require less harness, but would have fewer horses to feed. 

STALLION TAX- 

Mr. T. 15. Butcher (Koolnnga) started a discussion on the proposed stallion 
tax, and opinosed it, as he considered it an interference with the liberty of 
the subject. A suquestion was made that the animals should undergo a 
veterinary examination. Eventually a motion was carried disapproving of 
the tax. Votes of thanks to the < Ttuiriiitm, the secretary (Mr. J. Stott), and 
the Tress concluded a successful conference. 


RIVER MURRAY BRANCHES. 

1 lie annual Conference of the River Murray Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held at Mamium on February 25 and 2(5. 

Mi 1 . .1, G. Treiss (Chairman of the local branch) presided. The following 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau were repregeuted:—Swan Reach. (Jurat- 
racha. Kaumantoo. Manumit, and Mount Pleasant. Professor Towar and 
Messrs. G. Quinn and G. S. Thomson represented the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. In addition to members of the Bureau, a considerable number cf 
visitors wore present. 

Tbe Chairman opera d the proceedings with a short address of welcome to 
tin* visitors, and then called on Professor Towar to give an address. 

PLANT FOOD. 

The plants must be fed. for they were ii\ in* thing*, and their lifetime or lite pu>* 
<o—e* must lx- eiutmuous. The functions of the roots and leaves weie pinci.c.Ty 
the same as eel tarn functions which made animals capable ot existing. The plaits 
must be recognised as living thing-, ami meded ceitam toed- to enable them to mow. 
They were incapable of changing one element into another. Of the elements found 
m plant* all excepting two were taken into the roots m solution, and then <«>ncci. 
was mainly with these elements. First ot all, however, water was needed to dissohe 
the elements in the soil. The problem was to do (lie most with the watei they 
receiwd Soils ii-ually contain sufficient fertility to make plants grow satisfactorily 
ioi ,t number of year-, but the question of getting this food m a ptopei condition 
tor the plants was of great importance. As certain foods, until prepared, were m 
an indigestible condition foi the human being, so must the plant' local be made into 
a condition suitable for assimilation 1>\ the roots of the points. It was not sufficient 
it the plants had the assistance of water only. There must also In* a ceitam degree 
ol warmth and air in the soil. Tillage in a sense** tended to bring about the proper 
condition. The objects of tillage might be laid down a- (a) to assist dissolving out 
the plaift food by the friction it caused and exposure to the an: (b) to encourage 
tlit* ferments in the soil in preparing plant foods that weie there: (<•) tillage admitted 
air to the soil, and thus improved it- texture. Probably, howevei, the most 
important object of tillage in arid regie ns was that it would make the soil hold more 
moisture. In our dry country they mind take advantage of the winter rainfall, 
winch they must hold over for the succeeding crop. It was unsafe to depend on 
the summer nuns to help the .sowing in the next seed tune. There weie vast area* 
in Australia where nearly all of the rain either flowed off the surface, was taken 
up by the crops, or wins evaporated into the air. The tilled layer on the surface 
prevented to ft great degree the surface evaporation. Thev could aUo retard the escape 
of moisture b> a covering of straw or by drawing out coarse manures on to the 
field. This, however, was not always piacticable, but by breaking down the stubble* 
thev would lessen the evaporation caused bv the action of the sun and wind. Most 
of our soils had «hown that even where chemical analyses indicated the pre-euee of 
a fairly high percentage of necessary elements small dressings of soluble phosphates 
had increased the yields. He thought the reason why small applications of soluble 
phosphates were successful was that the phosphoric acid in the soil was combined xvith 
other elements, and not in a condition suitable to the needs of the plant-. Until 
the voting plants were capable of dissolving the natural phosphates they drew uix>n 
these manures as the calf lived upon tbe comentented natural food until it could 
assimilate the other food** containing the necessary elements of nutrition. Similarly 
with nitrogen* they found that applications of very soluble form* of nitrogen would 
give good resuite, even in giound where analyses would indicate the presence of a large 
surplus. The most favourable conditions existed in South Australia tor developing 
the nitrates in the soil, and tbe system of fallowing wit- iw gni-ed as the best possible 
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mean* for preparing the insoluble nitrogen for the plants. At fir^t it .-iruck him 
as unwise to leave the fallows bare, as where he came from 6 in. or 8 in. of raid fell 
through the summer months, and these nitrites would be washed down aw.i,\ from 
the ro.it.- Heu\ howler, lie realized there iv.e no danger ol this, and then experi¬ 
ence thus far showed no need lor the application of nitrates. 

Ill answer to questions. Professor To war said the lack of rainfall certainly 
made the dissolving: of flic elemients in the soil a slower process. To produce 
a crop of 20 bushels of wheat to tllie acre the plants must use up about 0 in. 
of rain. lie lielieved that an accurate knowledge of the chemical constituents 
of the soil could only l>e suggestive in value. He did not think any one could 
advise with certainty from an analysis what a soil needed. For instance, 
the swamp soils in America, on which one naturally would think anything: of 
an organic nature would be useless, gave the Imst results from farmyard 
manure. In other soils of granitic origin which wore heavily charged with 
potash they found potash manures gave profitable returns. -The analyses 
showed how much food the (soil contained, but it did not show how much was 
actually in condition to be utilized by the plants. 

Mr. \V. (I. Mills, of Kamnantoo Bureau, read a paper on 

SHEEP AND THEIR PASTURES. 

The heft sheep for the farmer was the one which returned the moM mouev tm the 
least feed and attention. Some claimed th.it the mutton breed- would do that, but 
he favoured the liienno. The Shropshire, Dorset Born, and other breeds carried oft 
tlie jwdm for the fat lamb trade; but for the heavier clip ot wool and quiet, contented 
habits the merino came out best. As a fat lamb producer he thought m-iufiicient 
ottention was given to the Southdown, and suggested getting first cro-s etves between 
Dorset Horn rams and the best merino ewes, and then u-e the Southdown lain with 
them. With plenty of giecn grass and waiter lie believed a good tat lamb of host 
quality could be quicklx raised. Be would like to see the men no improNcd on certain 
points. Aiz., early fattening, increase the woolbearnig qualitu*-. B these were gained 
the merino would be unsurpassed. To get the lull benefit from their sheep the,\ must 
feed them well. The introduction of stud rams would not benefit a half-starved flock, 
and a ram always well nourished soon deteriorated on poor pasture.-, and hi- -toek 
did not stand hardships like infeiior sheep. The “smvival of the fitte-t” where land 
was cver.-tocked usually meant the beast with longest leg- and lea-t tat or wool to 
carry. Be preferred a pretty large slice]) with -hort legs, deep bod>, and of tlmfty 
habits: dense, even fleece, with both quality and length, and with an e\en eU»-e tip. 
That fleece will kee]> out the -ind prettv well. Trie ewe- should he selected when 
they were Innibs, noting the above characteristic-. Every man could not be a lam 
breeder; but lie should select his ewe-. Next to selecting their sheep they must 
attend to improve their pa-tures. When the hot sun dried up the herbage Hve 
treading of niaiiv sheep cuts up the surface and allowed the best of the soil to blow 
away in the form of fine humus, winch naturally collected at omul the roots of the 
plants a mb grasses. He advised keeping the sheep upon land (retained fur fallow¬ 
ing during the growing period of the graces. That gave the pasture land i chance 
to liecorne fully clothed. Be believed m some lobulities belts and clumps of trees 
could be planted with great advantage to the sheep and pastures, as the force of the 
wind was broken, shelter and >hade were provided, aud the nourishment needed to 
fonn fat and wool was not expended in keeping up the ammaJ’s vitality alone. He 
advocated small ]widdoeks with good water in each. In most localities troughs hold* 
ing rock salt should lie within reach of the slice]i at any time. It caused them to 
eat more and digest better what they ate. and thus kept them m better condition. 

Mr. Vigier thought more general care should be exercised in the get-up aod 
classing of the farmer's’ wood clips, but the Chairman said iu his experience 
it did not pay, but admitted the wool he had sent unclassified was of a diffe¬ 
rent character and more valuable as a rule. In reply to questions, Mr. Mills 
said a satisfactory average fleece for him on a merino ewe in laanb was 
lfctween 8 and \) if), of wool.—Mr. Thompson said he could not get it, aud 
doubted its accuracy when applied to a flock.—Mr. Mills said he had cut 15 lb. 
of wood from selected ewes, and a sin all flock averaged 12 lb., and each bore 
a lamb.—The Chairman said notwithstanding the bad season, he had raised 
DO per cent, of lambs, and had sold them all between 4 and 5 months old at 
an average of 30/ pea* heart. He had drilled oats Into the stubbles and 
depastured the launbs upon them.—Mr. Mills said It. would not pay to sow* 
wheat at 5/ per bushel for feeding off, but lie liad grown Planters’ Friend 
opd fed it off, aud reaped 25 bushels of wheat per acre off the land in the 
following season. 
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At tin* requesl of the Continence Professor Tow nr add reused the meeting 
briefly oil 

FARMYARD MANURE. 

He recogni-ed tint the management of humvard ni. iiuie was diftcieut in South 
Australia to that in a eonnli t \ with a he-ivv trim lull: hut he believed tin* birineri* in 
this Suite |.uit tar too low a value upi i, r .use mamue**. It might not pay them, hut 
il appeared to Imn to save labour to carry it duett Horn tin- •qa.nev ard on to the field. 
The waste was ieduced to the le.M possible amount ( ouditmis in South Au.slruliu 
wight c< litradiet that piaetice. in stable manurt* thine ueie lound all the elements 
needed to make plants grow. The mnmue was made up oi phut*, that had giown, 
end d properly secured the fertilising elements would he leluined to the fields, tor 
they found the digestive processes of the animals took out « cdv dxmt one quarter ».f 
the element«. He believed that more than half the tertih-ni! value was m the liquid 
manure of the animals. If they were to go into the pmdem ol <nuserving manure 
the.v must make more me ol the liquid exciet.i tr*.*n tlien annuals. Straw could 
he used as bedding, hut vvhethei it would pa.v was tut the pi.oln.d man t«» work out. 
The (|iiahty of ilie liquid matiure was better than that ot the solid, beiauxe more was 
in a soluble toim icadj toi immediate use by the 1 ot*-. lMimv.ud manure, besides 
fertilising the land, unplaced the phvsical textuie ol the g.ouml u well mixed with it. 
That piovwi was ncessarv and important, oi iiijum night ie-ult 'Hie tei meuling 
pgtmies m the sod would make it available t> the plant*- 'living it -with the heavy 
sods would make them moie onen. and came them t take in mote water and hold it 
longer. It was thought at one tune that it spr ad out m the fields and exp »-ed to the 
sun the ammonia would pass off into the air It put m a pile the manure heated, 
and ammonia could be discerned pas-um oli Pool mu on watei or spreading to 
admit ,air freely would stop that heating whuh nii out.med tcrnieutation, ami which 
converted the organic nitrogen into ammonia It tin* luating were pievented tho-e 
pioc(‘**st*s went on veiv gentlv. and the gas was not tinned lustei than it could com- 
bme with other elements winch held it 11 ram fell at once snluhie fertilising matter 
wn*> lo*t hv washing, oi the winds .might blow' a little wav. It was found that that 
soluble inatenal would wash out at once, but would b* sta ked into the giound, and 
continuous lam might cause a 1 ss |,v tie undci I’a.iicuge Kvapotatmn did not 
affect the manure, a* onlv water was lost an l the manure when spiced upon the 
sinlate tended to prevent evap< ration lioin tlie sod. 1'rnbn intense cultivation the 
storage ot manure in pits p> ferment sbwlv was he t b vause more ot it was then 
nvnl.v for immediate use hv the pants, ami ti e land ould not lx* spaieil to allow it to 
I)** spread out to deisnnp se si *vv 1 v. Weed sect's were Mid to he lolled hv lermenting 
the manure 111 pit**, but that was only a partial tmth. C overmg the heaps * f manure 
with earth so a*, ito assist m retaining some of the nitrogen At id gvpsimi w.s better 
still. In Ameriea owing t<> the great iamb 11, they could not cart on to the land for 
weeks at a stretch, and thcie tliev stored the inanuie in sheds and kept it wetted, as 
»a| id fermentation would not go on onlv m a normal amount ot moisture and warmth. 

The (Tinlmiiiu said In hix Ideality fnrmynrd immure used on the surface pre¬ 
vented the sandy soil drifting. 

IRRIGATION. 

A desultory discussion took place on this subject, and there seemed to lie a 
consensus of opinion that in suitable spots Irrigation could be carried on along 
the Murray for raising fodder crops tor dairy cattle. In special places it might 
pay for certain kinds of fruits. Considerable stress wa.s laid uihhi the neces¬ 
sity for preventing the ingress of sea water at the Murray Mouth, and upon 
preventing Victoria and New South Wales drawing too heavily niton the river 
before it entered South Australia. As one speaker put it rather forcibly-- 
“Unless they are prevented from doing this then* will he no water left for us 
to irrigate with.” 

Mr. (i. S. Thomson, (loveriunent Dairy Kxpert. addressed the meeting on 

THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF DAIRYING* 

In a dry country like South Austmbu the two first consideiattons ot the dairymen 
should lie to provide succulent summer feed, and a good, clean water supply for the 
cows. He specially commended lucerne, as it contained pi olein matter. A quarter 
or an acre of lucerne was worth more than 5 or 6 acres of drv teed civ ps, because they 
did not contain the necessary .milk ,and flesh-forming properties. He believed the 
disease known as impaction an>e owing to the lack of green tood tor Hie cows over a 
very long period during each year. Dry feed might be nutiitious, but there was an 
excess of filmim matter in it which lodged in the leaves of the stomach and In ought 
about inflammation. Cows fed liberally with various commercial bod substances had, 
even at an advanced period of lactation, gradually 'increased their yield* and left a 
good profit over the cost of the feeding. In reply to questions. Mi. .Thomson said it 
was not advisable to wash the udder before milking unless it were very dirty. Tf that 
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was done water of reasonable temperature should l»e used. If no dirt was showing 
they -hould bru.-h the udder with a damp cloth, as tint would moisten any particles 
of sod and prevent them falling into the pad. Hand i^eparatoix had encouraged 
dairying in South Australia, because the fanners did not like creaming the milk with 
pans, rhej had also improved the quality of the butter in the State. At the same 
time, in the hands of careless persona lot of injury had l>een done to the butter 
trade. He hud great stress on paying pioper attention to cleaning the machines. It 
was a great mistake for farmers to use hand separators next door to the factory, os 
in the factors trained men were engaged, and the machinery was usually lletter. The 
carting of cream over long distances, with shaking and exposure, was conducive to 
deterioration. 

Mr. G. Quinn (Government Horticultural Instructor) addressed the Con¬ 
ference on 4 

HOW TO DEAL WITH SOME COMMON GARDEN PESTS. 

r i lie pests selected by the local ganleners were black aphis of peach trees, red spider, 
orange scale, and cabbage moth. After describing in detail the life'histories of the 
pests, he explained how and when to look for each one, describing the symptoms ami 
apjnearanie otf the plants when attacked. As a «1 «*ay wash for peach aphides he 
recommended tobacco and .-onp; one ounce of the strongest tobacco and three ounces 
’ of tvinnion soap boiled together would make four gallons of wash. 'Hie secret ot 
rcpit'HMmg that insect lay in frequent sprayings. as they bred \ery rapidlv. He des¬ 
cribed the experimental wpik done in fumigating with hydrocyanic and gas for the 
destniction ot the pest, but did not commend its use to amateurs or small growers 
on account of the cost ol the gas tents and the dangerous nature ot the chemicals 
used. For the red Spider he advocated dusting the plants with sulphur during very 
hot weathei. The black scale of the citrus trees tv as readily controlled with resin 
wash or keio-ine emulsion it the tops of the trees were kept open to the pas-age of 
light and a it. tied scale was more difficult, but the same remedies lestrieted it very 

much. A resm wash lie recommended consisting of boiling up 1 th. of common resin, 
1 fl>. of washing soda, \ tt». co'nmon soap, i n five gallons of water. He believed in 
commercial eitius culture the fumigating process with hydrocyanic acid gas would ulti 
mutely supersede spiavang. For the cabbage caterpillar he recommended spraying 
with Paris green, but only lie fore any hearts had formed. Tar water had also been 
found valuable: while tormceo and soap wash, kerosme emulsion, and resm washes 
had proved useful. The secret ol success lav in plant tug out healths, stiurdv plants, 
keeping them grow ing stronglv, and if spraying were necessary to appk the spray to 
every side of the leaves and shoots. 

Mr. E. P. Weyland gave a short address on 

CULTIVATING LAND IN THIS DISTRICT. 

He advocated burning all rubbish cleanly, and in ploughing to turn the -oil right 
over, and then to hanovv it well to keep the moisture. During the second year he 
would clear the stubble off either by burning, or would drag it down wit’ll » log and 
chain, and break down an.v imillee shoots. If the 'stubble were covered in it caused 
the soil to dry out. The land should not be cultivated more than three years, and 
alter that given a two vears’ spell. There ought to be a change ot seed every three 
.veurs. The early wheals were the most suitable for these parts. The wheat known 
a- Newman's had proved a good one with him. If oats •were sown the lost year, tin 
Algerian or Cape oats did best in the sandy land. The plough* manufactured in the 
locality were suited to the work, as they not ‘only turned the land over, but- smashed 
it up. .Much wheat liad been lost m the strqyping owing to the law crop. The combs 
of the strippers were. i n Ins opinion, too wade. If the stumps were taken off binders 
could he used, and a better return secured, 

Mr. Frciss said he had sown oats with a little superphosphate, anl h id left 
the land out for grazing in the following year. A good stripper did not 
waste more than a few pounds j>er acre. If the stumps of trees were cut low the 
crop might be cut sufficiently green to use the straw for chaff to feed t> 
stock, and he found such chaff increased the quantity of milk from dairy 
cows and made the butter firmer. He wished to know if dun oats had been 
tried, as they did not grow so tall. He beltawd they would yield a fair 
crop where other sorts would not come out into ear. The plant was spreading 
in habit, thrived on sandy soils, and made good hay. Jdr. Fairy believed If 
fair crops were borne for two years the land should lie allowed a rest. Borne 
cropped one year and spelled it two years to grazing. 

Mr. J. G. Preiss read a paper on t 

WATER CONSERVATION ON FARMS* 

* He said although many farms adjoining the river and creeks which flowed a»cfloa* the 
flats were fairly well supplied with water, there were many on the Murray lands to 
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*luch the subject wan of vital importance. It was now* recognised that to be profit¬ 
able grazing must be combined with the cropping. The Jack of water was a great 
obstacle in the way of stock keeping on the Murray Flats. In many parts of the dis¬ 
trict dams and reservoirs could be seen on farms along the sides of the roads. <x» wihilch 
the traffic had hardened the soil and made a sort of run for the water. Thtat gaive u 
supply, but the drawback was that the water would not run unless there were heavy 
showers, and then muck and filth gathered by the waters enter the reservoirs, spoiling 
the water ami causing extra labour in cleaning out the receptacle*. He l>elieved by 
preparing a suitable catchment a supply cf whoie&ome water could lie secured sufficient 
for all the stock the land could curry. Where tlie land was undulating the slopes 
could be used, and on level ground a xk>]>e could be made by taking a single-furrow 
plough, and start u half-sixain land by f<mr chains long. When finished ploughing 
they should take a scoop and shift the soiH from the furrow to the out-ides, so as to 
form a gradual dope towards the centre. The ground should then lie well rolled, and 
a surface of concrete put over it. With plenty of limestone and wood with which to 
burn it. the cost would he small. A good concrete could be made by taking two iHurts 
of screened limestone rubble to one part clean sand and one port «f fresli lime. The 
lime should be slacked on tlie nibble, end tlie concrete, made by mixing those propor¬ 
tions, should be laid down as quickly as possible to a thickness of 2 in. If well 
smoothed on the surface it would make a guod catchment. A verj thin crust of 
cement put on before the concrete was quite dry would jierfetl the surface. At the 
ksvei end of the catchment a reservoir should Vie excavated. That should ha\*e a 
capacity of 20.090 gallons. A rainfall of 8 in. would precipitate about 82,000 gallons on 
tin; catchment area, allowing 12,000 gallons for evaij oration and wcakage. (in a steep 
slop* the quantity* caught would be greater. The catchment area should he enclosed 
with a good, sub-tantial cattle and vettiun proof fence. Where there wn> any danger 
of Mind drifting a brush fence siiould lie made about a chain awfety from the area to 
slop the drift He estimated the <*ost of the catchment area and reservoir would be 
as follows:—(Vmstmdion of catchment area, 908 yards at 0d. €24; excavating reser¬ 
voir, ]01 culm* ranis at 2 6, €20; building reset you, 113 square Yard* at 5 , €28; 
tending area, €4: total, €76. That estimate wa» for the woik if let by tender, and 
included the whole of the materials. If tlie farmer NUiqdied the limestone and rubble 
me cost would be much le.-a. Expensive cs tluit s\stem appeared, it compared favour¬ 
ably with the method of water carting now' in, use—the amount of labour expended 
in filling tanks b\ hand pum|>s, hauling the water five or six miles, ami tin.- generally 
♦xt a lime when the teams should lie working in plough or stripper. Then* wa> also 
tlie wear and tear on harness and wagons—-and noth mg damaged a wagon more than 
water carting. The tanks required renewing every second or third vear, and after 
all tin* labour and expeiiae there was barelv en<o*ugii for the stock and domestic pur¬ 
poses. and a bath was quite a luxury. That went on from tear to year unceasingly 
If that amount of capital, labour, and time was *i»ent on carrying out the project 
outlined, water carting would soon cease, and the farmer would be rebeved at much 
anxiety, and be in a position to produce more from hi- land. 

The paper was favourably commented on. and the general opinion appeared 
1o be that the writer had overstated the cost of constructing the eatclinnnt 
and reservoirs. The use of clay In place of concrete was suggest* <1. on ac¬ 
count of breaks being easily repaired. 

The usual votes of thanks concluded a very successful gathering. 


DISEASES IN ANIMALS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

There has been a marked decrease in the number of outbreaks of swine 
fever during the year 1002--viz., 1,688, against 3.140 for 1001; 8,263 swine 
were slaughtered as diseased and exposed to infection, against 15,237 in the 
previous year. Then* was one outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, with 
118 animals attacked. Glanders, including farcy, still claims a number of 
victims, there being 1.162 outbreaks and 2,073 attacked. Anthrax appears 
to be slightly on the Increase. 687 outbreaks, with 1,042 animals attacked, 
being the record. Rabies, notwithstanding the precautions taken by muz¬ 
zling and quarantine, have increased. 13 dogs and 12 other animals being 
•attacked. The attempts made to eradicate scab seem to be a failure. No 
doubt the difficulty of dealing with so many small flocks and the absence 
of vigorous action to eosflre the thorough dipping of all doubtful sheep are 
some of the reasons why this easily eradicated pest is not stamped out. Iu 
the month of December there were 350 fresh outbreaks in 47 counties; 
whilst sheep scab existed in 57 counties. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Norton’s Summit, January 16. 

Present—Messrs. Howling (chair), Hank. Bishop, Smith, Horsnell, Giles, 
IMnyford, Pollard, ami Osborne (Hon. See.). 

Codlin Motli.—Tin* Chairman stilted that eight weeks elapsed between the 
date he eatight the tinst endlin moth in his fruit house to the date the last was 
secured. In January, hist year, he eatight the moths ten days after storing 
the apples. 

Cherry Stock.—The Chairman gave an interesting address on elierry stocks. 
There were three \aricties used, viz., Kentish, Seedling Sucker ut Mazzard 
sec filing or tirst sucker from seedling), and the Mahaleh, which dhl not 
sucker. If he were planting cherries he would now discard the Mahaleb stock 
altogether, as it had not fulfilled expectations. He* would work Early Lyoiw, 
Margaret, and Waterloo on either the Kentish or Seedling Sucker; the Early 
Purple Guignc and Black Tartarian on Kentish only; and the Twyforil, 
Knight's Black, and Kigarrean Napoleon, on Seedling Sucker. Considerable 
discussion took place on this subject. Mr. Giles preferred the Mazzard stock 
generally, as uith tin* Kentish lilt 1 union was not always good. Trees worked 
on the Kentish sto<*k do not thrive if cut down and reworked. Most of the 
members ngr< ed with the Chairman in condemning the Malialab stock for 
the Early Purple Guigne. 


Minlaton, February 21. 

Present—Messrs. Martin (chain. Twartz, Vaiistone, Boundy, McKenzie 
dloti. See.), and four visitors. 

Sheep on Kurins.—Mr. Boundy read a paper on this subject. It was gene¬ 
rally admitted now that the keeping of sheep, in conjunction with wheat¬ 
growing, was profitable, especially where ilie rainfall is fairly reliable. The 
mindier and class of sheep to keep must depend iqxm size of. farm, quality of 
land, and the natural advantages of each particular locality. Healing with 
the holdings in this locality, Ik* would like to point out tin* profits to be derived 
from the raising of lambs for sale. Farmers as a class were apt to get into 
grooves from which they were difficult to move, and many stick up for the 
merino on the farm because they have never kept anything else. He con¬ 
sidered the merino unprofitable in thitf locality; practically the only source 
of income was from the wool, the lambs being mainly of value to keep up the 
flock numbers. The farmer feeds the ewes for 12 months for a general average 
of 8 Hi. of wool worth Od. a lb.; a poor return for feed and labour when com¬ 
pared with the profits from fat lambs. He favoured crossing the merino 
ewes with Shropshire rams; for a dock of 300 ewes, four good rams will be 
sufficient. r J lie lambing should average at least SO per cent, fit for market; 
with plenty of feed and water the lambs at four mouths should range from 
70 lb. to 00 Hi. live weight. Ewes for breeding should be from six-tootli to 
two years over full mouth; they should be well developed and roomy, and 
will be quieter than young sheep. The ram should he low r In the legs, with 
good quarters, broad hack, good loins, and well-developed breech. A good two- 
tooth ram can be bad for five or six guineas, and it will pay to buy only good 
animals. The lambs should he dropped from April to June; shift the ewes 
as they lamb to a reserve paddock with good feed. It is a good plan when 
oats are cheap to broadcast them on the stubble paddock* and cover the seed 
with harrows or cultivator. The oats will come up with the first rains, and 
provide early green feed. When the ewes become too aged to rear strong 
iambs fatten them off and sell, purchasing merino or crossbred ewes to take 
their place. It will pay to give 10/ per head for good six-tooth ewes for 
breeding purposes. His estimate of the yearly income from a lioek of 300 ewes 
was £100 in/, made up as follows:—240 lambs at 8/, £96; wool, at 1/, £12; wool 
fi*>m 300 ewes, 7 lb., at 0d., £52 10/. 
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Crystal Brook, February 7. 

Present—Messrs, u. I’avy tohiiiri. IIutchiHon, Miell. W. and A. Hamlyn, 
(i. and <J. M. Davidson, Morrlsli, 1’. I’avy, Vouuinjr, Western, Townsend, and 
Symons (Hon. Sec.). 

Roiulim iking.—Mr. Hutchison rend a paper oil this subject. In forming: the 
road, loosen the surface right across: often one side only is touched because the 
other happens to he the right level. This will result in the road wearing 
down lopsided. When formed, roll well, afterwards tilling up any depressions 
that -show, taking care to get it level and firm before metalling. It was a 
mistake to put <>-in. metal into the foundation; 24-in. stone right through will 
wear better and longer, though costing a little more at the start. He had 
seen the greater durability of this system demonstrated practically on the 
roads in various parts. The metal must be rolled well with a heavy roller; 
often the rollers were not weighted sutticiently. A (>-ft. roller, drawn by five 
horses, may weigh r» tons: a good wagon will carry an equal weight on 10 in. 
of tire, hence the necessity for using heavier rollers, to consolidate the metal. 
Considerable discussion ensued. 


Elbow Hill, February 12. 

Present - Messrs. Robertson (chain. Ward. Rhen, Harvey. Wake. 11. and CL 
(\ Dunn (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Rest Wheat.— Menders considered Steimvedel the best wheat for this dis¬ 
trict. Different ways of pickling seed were adopted by members; 8 oz. of 
blmstone to the bag of seed was the strength generally used. 

Horse Complaint. -Many horses in the district are affected by coughs, 
with running from the nose .and severe scouring. (Mr. Valentin** advices 
changing the food, sponging the nostrils with weak carbolic and water, and 
giving a handful of a mixture of 10 parts common salt and one part sulphate 
of Iron in a bran mash twice a week.—Kcl.| 

Rabbit Destruction.—Members reported that strychnine on sandalwood, or 
bo.\ bush twigs had proved very effective. A teapsoonful of strychnine ground 
fine is mixed with a tables]monful of tiour and a little sugar to a thin paste 
and painted on to the twigs. 


Caltowle, February 9. 

Present - Messrs. Jlewett (chair). Potter, Kerr. Both, McCallum. McDonald, 
Jettner, Ncate. Hrsiltum, .1. <1. and F. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Fallowing.-Mr. McDonald read a paper on Tillage. One of the most impor¬ 
tant factors to success In farming is the tillage operations. In the early days 
it was possible to grow good crops year after year under very perfunctory 
methods of cultivation, but circumstances had materially changed, and to¬ 
day the farmer who neglects to till ids land in a thorough and systematic 
manner cannot hope to succeed. The system of ploughing up and recropping 
stubbie In fid is rapidly losing ground; experience having proved it to lx* un- 
remunerativc. Fallowing is regarded in most districts to be essential, and it* 
is of importance that this work should be done to best advantage. Fallowing 
operations should be started directly seeding is finished, and should be pushed 
on with all the strength available so long as the ground is in a suitable con¬ 
dition for working. Spring fallowing was a mistake; it was usually prac¬ 
tised with a view to saving the so-called waste of feed resulting from early 
fallowing, but this loss of feed was more than compensated for by the ad¬ 
vantages derived from the fallow being exposed to the winter rains. Probably 
the point niton which there was most room for debate, was the best depth to 
plough. This must be determined in a great measure by soil and situation. 
Shallow scratching of the soil is not profitable; the land should be turned right 
over, and sufficiently deep to bury all the weeds. Let the soil from the bottom 
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of tin* furrow be turned to the top, but where there is a good clay subsoil at 
comparatively shallow depth care must lx* taken not to bring too much 
of this to the surface. An attachment to the plough that will stir the subsoil 
to a depth ol H or 4 In. in the furrow might be utilized with advantage. In some 
localities there was a disposition amongst the best farmers to plough about a 
quarter or half an inch deeper each year, bringing a litte of the subsoil to 
the surface, where it is ameliorated by atmospheric action. This practice of 
add’fig each year a little new soil to the surface might with advantage be 
tested in this district. After-working of the fallows will consist in surface cul¬ 
tivation, to destroy weeds, and to prevent so far as possible the loss of 
moisture by evaporation. Only fallow laud should be cropped in the dry 
and it should have two or three years' rest after each crop. To do this it 
would be necessary to crop eacji year only one-third or one-fourth of the area 
available. Considerable discussion followed the paper, members agreeing in 
general with Mr. McDonald. 


Cawler River, February 6. 

Present—Messrs. Pad man b*lmiri. H. and F. Koodiger, Krieg, Hillier, 
AVinckel. Dawkins. Barritt, Leak. Day, and Bray (lion. Sec.). 

Experiments with Keedstuffs.—A resolution was carried affirming the ad- 
visableuess of systematic experiments ladng carried out at Hoseworthy College 
Farm to test the relative values of varous feedstuff's for farm stock. 

Pigs.—Mr. «J. Badman read a paper on pigbreeding. On every farm there 
must of necessity be a certain amount of waste material, which could be pnv 
litably utilized tor pigfeefling. He would advise farmers to breed only from 
pure-bred stock. The lK*st all-round pig for the farm was the improved Berk¬ 
shire; it combined size, quality, hardiness, early maturity, prolifleneiss. and 
ability to fatten. He did not advocate pure-bred Berkshires for imrk or bacon, 
but for crossing and raising pigs for the butcher. Secure a good Berkshire 
boar and mate him to Yorkshire or Poland-China sows of good size, strong 
and vigorous. The sows should not be too fat, but must have plenty of food and 
exercise. If they prove good mothers they will need all their condition to keep 
up the milk supply. For two or three weeks before they are expected to far¬ 
row put the sows in separate sties, allowing them to run out during the day. 
Have a rail 0 in. from the floor all round the sty about 8 in. from the sides; 
this will afford space for the pigs to slip under and escape being crushed by 
the sow. Dive the sow all the milk and slops she will consume, but no grain 
until the young are a week old; then give richer food. Boiled wheat or barley 
is excellent, aiul there should be as much variety in the food as possible. The 
more good food the sow consumes the richer will be the milk, and the more 
rapid ill be the growth of the young. The feeding and treatment after wean¬ 
ing must depend upon what the pigs are wanted for, but if they are to grow 
rapidly and mature early they must be fed liberally, and be provided with 
warm, comfortable houses. A few weeks’ neglect will counteract all the 
advantages derived from previous good management. Starving a young well- 
bred sow may not show any immediate. Injurious effect on her, but the progeny 
will certainly suffer. To exjiect a sow that has been half-starved to produce 
vigorous, healthv pigs, is as foolish as to expect a good crop of wheat from 
poor, badly-tilled laud. If the sow is healthy and vigorous, and the young pigs 
properly looked after, they should weigh 60 lb. to 70 lb, each at three months 
The fanner must always remember that they grow quicker on a smaller 
amount of food up to three months than at any later period; during that time 
the sow provides the greater part of the nourishment required. In regard to 
the Essex pig, he found that crossing with the Berkshire sow resulted in pigs 
that will consume, digest, and assimilate the greatest Amount of food in the 
shortest time to produce good flesh. Most of the members held that the Yorkshire 
would thrive on less food than the Berkshire. It was considered advisable to 
change the food of young pigs gradually; a ease was cited of young pigs being 
killed by feeding on pollard, Mr. Dawkins advised portioning off a small 
trough in the sty where the sow could not get it for the benefit of the young 
pigs. 
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Saddleworth, February 20. 

Present--Messrs. Frost (chair). Adams. Bee, Benger, Duly, Scales, Ecker- 
mann, Waddy, Ooleman (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat Experiments.—Mr. Coleman reported on results of experiments with 
26 varieties of wheat, many of them being comparatively new. The 
results were severely affected by the poor germination of the seed. 
Rust, though present in the plots, had no appreciable effect on 
the returns. “Wessex,” “Tardeut’s Blue X,” and to a lesser ex¬ 
tent “Plover** and “White ilogan,” though all reaped after the 
heavy rains in Dei‘ember, retain their colour well. The first named wheat, as 
a rust-resisting, non-bleaching wheat, is useful for either grain or hay. For 
grain alone ‘‘Federation** excels; it is not so suitable for hay. “Ulta.” a Rus¬ 
sian bearded wheat, from the Central Bureau, has a very dark, small grain; 
seed was not all good. “Plover,” “Rymer.” “White Hogan,” and “Sussex” 
are all good. 


Variety. 

Germination. 

Heads on 
best plant. 

Yield per 
1901-2. 

acre. 

196: 

2-3. 


per cent. 

bus. 

lbs. 

bus. 

lbs. 

Federation. 

... 61 

10 

30 

12 

32 

1 

Selected . 

... 61 

14 


— 

28 

13 

White ITogan. 

... 87 

23 


— 

27 

20 

Rymer. 

. . 8 5 

15 


— 

26 

40 

Sussex. 

. . 61 

18 


— 

26 

40 

Plover . 

... 80 

16 

21 

1 

25 

46 

Marshall’s No. 3. 

. . 8” 

13 

27 

34 

24 

35 

Purple Straw Lammas .. 

... 82 

15 


— 

23 

10 

Tardent’s Him* X T’s B. 

. . . 73. 

14 



22 

8 

Bobs. 

... 82 

IS 

2k 

30 

22 

42 

Early Lambrigg X Eden 

... ss 

— 


-- 

IS 

51 

Pam. 

... 88 

— 


— 

18 

45 

Wessex. 

. .. 82 

10 

22 

33 

18 

35 

Federation X Skeltle .. 

. . . KS 

10 


— 

37 

55 

Petatz Surprise. 

. . . ON 

17 


- 

37 

17 

John Brown . 

. . . 82 

12 



17 

5 

Red Province. 

. . . 62 

19 


— 

16 

2 

Bordeau. 

. .. 85 

18 



16 

35 

Bunyip. 

... — 

15 


— 

16 

15 

Redskin. 

... 88 

9 


— 

16 

15 

Jonathan. 

. . . 67 

18 

37 

42 

15 

16 

L. White Laumins .. .. 

. . . 68 

16 

23 

46 

14 

35 

Field Marshal. 

. .. 64 

31 

20 

26 

12 

45 

Rhodes. 

. . 82 

— 


— 

12 

42 

Little John. 

... 61 

— 



12 

42 

Ulta (weevilly) . 

. . . 52 

— 


— 

8 

7 


Strathalbyn, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (choir), McAnaney. Sissons, Reed, Meikle, W. 
M. Rankine, Michelmore, Watt, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint.—Circular from Council of Agriculture was discussed, and 
it was resolved that, in the opinion of this branch, the questions are too tech¬ 
nical, intricate, and diffuse for farmers to answer, and that the stock inspec¬ 
tors were best qualified to reply to the enquiries. 

Seed Wheat.—A long discussion on the merits of large and small grain for 
seed resulted in the following resolution:—“In the opinion of this branch plump 
Uii’-sised grain is preferable to lean, shrivelled seed, and farmers are recom¬ 
mended to select rust-resiStlng varieties.*’ 

Conference.—Resduttone of Officers* Conference* and arrangements for 
fcrthcoching Conference of Branches at Strathalbyn were considered. 
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Hartley, February 13. 

Present— Messrs. Klenke (chair), Wundersitz, Kutzer, Beiraers, Stanton, 
Sanders. Brooks, J. and T. Jaenscli, and Stein (Hon. Sec.). 

Best Wheat.—Discussion took place on the best wheat tor this district. 
Several of the members voted for Purple Straw as the best all-round wheat; 
Dart's Imperial was found by several to give the best returns, while Petatz 
Surprise and Early Para were recommended by one or two members. It was 
agreed that the late maturing wheats should be sown first, and the early 
wheats last. Mr. Wundersltz got his best returns from Purple Straw sown 
early. Dart Imperial mid season, and Steiuwcdel last of all. For hay, *in 
addition to Purple Straw, Majestic. White Tuscan. Petatz Surprise, and Early 
Para, for dirty land, were recoin mended. 


Whyte-Yarcowle, February 21. 

Present—Messrs. Hack (chair), Hatlierly, Miulge, McLeod, Dowd, Mitchell, 
Hunt, and Boerke (lion. Sec.). 

Reports.'—Mr. S. Mudge forwarded an interesting paper on recent visit to 
Saddlewortli district. Mr. Dowd reported on proceedings of Crystal Brook 
Conference. Besolutious of Officers’ Conference were discussed at length. 


Colton, February 14. 

Present—Messrs, P. I*. Kenny (chair), Biggs, Inkster, M. S. W. Keeny 
McCracken, Kleeman, Packer, and one visitor. 

Wheat Experiments—Mr. Packer reported on results of experiments with 
manures supplied by the Department of Agriculture. Concentrated super., 40 
lb. per acre, gave a return of 8 bushels, next best result lading from 140 tb. 
mineral super. The unnmnured land did not average more than 1 £ bushels per 
acre. Discussion took place on results: also on reports in February Journal 
of Agriculture, of experiments In other localities. 


Golden Grove, February 12. 

Present—Messrs. Smith (chair). Boss, Woodliead, McEwin, Angove, Bartle, 
Milne. Robertson, Mouutstephen, Harper, McPliarlin, and Coles (Hon. Sec.). 

Applegrowing.—Mr. Harper read an interesting paper on this subject. What 
knowledge he possessed of applegrowing had been gained by practical ex¬ 
perience. This experience had been rather costly, mainly owing to having to 
rectify initial mistakes, due to want of knowledge of the requirements and 
possibilities of the market. To the beginner there was probably nothing so 
difficult as the decision as to what varieties to plant and what to leave alone. 
Temptation to extend the varieties planted assail the grower at every turn 
Unless he can spare an acre or two for several trees of each of a number of 
varieties for experiment he can make no greater mistake than to plant a large 
number of kinds of apples. Although it was quite possible that in 10 years* 
time he would come to change some of the views he now held, he was quite 
satisfied that if he were starting fresh to-day he would only plant three or 
four kinds largely, and small lots of about half a dozen npore. Under similar 
conditions of soil and climate as obtain here—just between the plains and the 
more humid conditions prevailing further back in the bills, with good soil, 
apples of many kinds attain the greatest perfection with a minimum liability 
to disease. Under these conditions he. would plant at least a third of the 
$rea with T’omme de Nlege; all the poorest and driest land would be planted 
With this variety, as it will grow and bear consistently fair crops of we(* 
developed fruit on soils on which many other sorts would be unthrifty at 
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10 years old. ami dead a few years later. Then with Jonathan and Esopns 
Spitzenburg he would plant another third of the orchard. These varieties wlP 
do letter on the fresher and moister land. As far as his experience went, the 
Jonathan planted on an E.N.E. aspect produces earlier, larger, and handsomer 
fruit thau on the opposite k1ojk\ The rest of the orchard would be planted to 
a small number each of Home Beauty, London Pippin, Dunn's Seedling, and 
one or two others. There were quite enough kitchen, early, and perishable 
sorts already planted to glut the local market in normal seasons. With land 
of a fresh, kindly nature on rop and a clay subsoil lie would not plough deeper 
than 0 in.; ho found trees planted in soil broken up a foot in depth no better 
than those on land only ploughed 4 in. The after cultivation should beaslight as 
possible; he would start ploughing about the end of August, when there would 
be n fair crop of green stuff to plough under. He would harrow occasionally 
to keep the surface loose, but not to destroy the weeds, as with a good crop to 
plough under each season the soil would he supplied and kept in a gvxxl me¬ 
chanical condition. He would always prefer to work his own trees, but fail¬ 
ing this, would get three- or four-year old fives from a reliable nursery mail. 
He would chons? trees grown under adverse circumstances to be removed 
to better conditions, as they soon show tlieir appreciation of the change. The 
reverse wai* the case with trees raised in rich land and planted out in 
poorer soil. In pruning he would endeavour to secure good strong leaders as 
near perpendicular as possible, with the lateral branches pruned fairly hard, 
and would form the tree on a stem 24 ft. to 3 ft. high. As far as the eodlin 
moth was concerned, the spraying with arsenical mixtures almost appears to 
have solved the difficulty, and even with careless neighbours the grower is 
Hide to save the greater part of his fruit. Ib* was convinced there was 
a great future before the apple industry in South Australia. 


Mount Compass, March 14. 

Present--Messrs. Jacob* (chair). Arthurs, Famemn. <}ood. Herring, fowl¬ 
ing, Hutton, F. McKiulny. Peters. Slater, Sweetman, and 11. McKinlav (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Fallowing Swamp Land.- Mr. <lood read a paper on the advisibilitv of win 
ter fallowing swamp lands. Hie more experience he had of the working of 
these .swam]) lands the stronger was his conviction that rhev would have t«- 
practise winter fallowing. Light was life, and it was out of the question ro 
expect land that has lain dormant and sodden for one or more seasons to 
show’ tlie vitality of fallowed land. He had seen very fair returns secured 
from poor soils by constantly turning the land over and exposing it to atmo¬ 
spheric action. It. was true good returns are obtained from some *?olls with¬ 
out fallow, but they could reasonably expect much better crops if fallowing 
W’as practised. On their stiff soils it was almost impossible to got a good 
stand of onions unless the land was turned up and exposed to the action of 
the wind, rain, frost, and sun for a few months to secure a fine tilth. Then 
some of the land gets dry and powdery as the summer advances. It w*as a 
mistake to allow weeds or winter fodder crops to grow* on this land right up 
to time for planting summer crops, as the vegetation turned under will not 
decay quickly enough to allow the soil to consolidate before the dry weather 
*ets in. The result is the moisture is not retained in the soil, and "the young 
plants fail to make the necessary growth early in the season. With this 
class of soil, also with freshly burnt land, early and deep ploughing is neces¬ 
sary; if a depth of ten to tw elve inches cannot lx* obtained by a single plough¬ 
ing, the land should be suhsolled. He had noticed that wiieiv the centre furrow 
w’ajs thrown up, leaving a ridge of deep, mellow’ soil, the best onions wore 
obtained, and that, the crop tailed off as the ground got shallower. It was 
necessary for them to grow winter fodder, but it could be managed so that 
each land should lay fallow* for tw»o months. Members generally agreed with 
Mr. Hood, although fallowing has not been practised to any extent here. 
Members wished to know which was likely to be most benetiolal--fallowing 
swamp land in summer or in winter? 
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Whyte-Yarcowle. march 21 

Present—Messrs. Dowd (chair), Paul, Mudge, Kornetzki, Hunt, McLeod* 
Mitchell, and Boerke (Hon. Sec.). 

Ploughing.—Discussion on depth to plough land took place. It was agreed 
that in this district 4 in. was on the average deep enough, although some land 
could be profitably cultivated to a greater depth. Mr. Hunt instanced fa lima 
of crop due to the farmer ploughing the land to a depth of 9 in. 


Swan Reach f IVIarch 14. 

Present—Messrs. Baker (chair), Arnold, Hecker, Haase, Zmlow, Harris 
(Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Experiments with Manures.—Members agreed to contribute towards the 
cost of experiments with various manures for wheat, to he conducted under 
the supervision of the Department. Five experimental plots, each of five 
acres in area, will be tried, and as inn nuns are but little used In the locality 
the results are expected to prove of great value. Mr. Hecker stated chat for 
vegetable growing he found a mixture of Peruvian guano and bonedust the 
best manure to apply. 


Norton’s Summit, March 13. 

1‘resent—Messrs. Cowling (chair). Smith, Bishop, and Osborne (Hon. Sec.). 

\\ atticgrowing.—Mr. Bishop wished to know best time to plant wattle seed. 
[Early in the spring; the exact time will depend upon local climatic conditions. 
—Ed. | 


Koolunga, March 12. 

Present—Messrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Shipway, Sandow, Jose, Lit wry* 
Atkinson. Pengilly, Xoaek (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Wheat.—Beport by Dr. N. A. Cobb, of New South Wales, on experi¬ 
ments with wheat for seed was discussed. Members generally agreed with 
Dr. Cobb’s conclusions. Two members affirmed that, while shrivelled grain 
appeared to germinate quicker than plump grain, it did not produce such a heal¬ 
thy plant. Members were unanimous that it will pay to grade seed; also that a 
uniform grade of seed will produce an even crop, while ungraded seed will 
give uneven or irregular results. 


Rhine Villa, March 13. 

Present—Messrs. Payne (chair), Farey, W. T. Vigar, Lewis, J. W. Vlgar 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

’ Farmyard Manure.—Delegates reported on proceedings of Mannum Con¬ 
ference, and discussion took place on Professor To war's recommendation to 
cart and spread stable manure straight from the stables. Mr. J. W. Vigar 
questioned the wisdom of this advice so far as this district was concerned; 
if the manure was spread fresh on the field there was every chance that It 
would be blown away by the high winds before they could get It ploughed 
under. He considered it preferable to conserve it in a pit until It was required 
for use. Mr. Payne stated that at Seppeltsfi&d he had seen manure stacked 
In a heap with alternate layers of earth, the heap being saturated with water 
to prevent fermentation. 
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Mount Gambles March 14. 

Present—Messrs. Mitchell (chair), Wedd, Barrows, Dyke, Norman, Williams, 
dark, and Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Paspalum Dilatatum.—Some discussion took place on the value of this 
grass. Mr. Dyke had seeds lie in the ground two years before they germinated, 
but the plants were doing splendidly. He thought it would be a good grass 
to grow on the sandy soil that was inclined to drift. Mr. Clark mentioned that 
in some parts of Victoria it was being planted as a firebreak. [This grass 
should do well on all but the poor, dry soils in the south-east. Seeds are very 
unreliable; it will be cheaper in the long run to buy roots and set them out 
about 4 ft apart each way .—Ed.] Most of the time of the meeting was 
occupied in discussing arrangements for the forthcoming Conference. 


Holder, March 14. 

Present—Messrs. Rowe (chair), Vaughan, Perry, Jones, Jaeschke, Rosslter, 
Pickering, Stair, Rodgers, and Green (Hon. Sec.i. 

Wheatgrowing.—Considerable discussion on this subject. Mr. Jaeschke 
advocated April sowing as best for this locality. Mr. Starr advocated rolling 
the land, as otherwise the strong winds would cause the light soil to drift. 


Wilmington, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. Slee (chair;, M. and X. Bishof, McLeod, Seliuppan, Bauer, 
Broadbent, Lauterbach, Zimmerman, Payne «lion. Sec.;, and two honorary 
members. 

Poison Plant.—Mr. Bauer tabled pea-flowering plant, which he believed to 
be poisonous. It was growing in a paddock in which a foal had died showing 
symptoms of poisoning. (This is a variety of Lotus, probably L. australis, and 
is reputed to be poisonous at certain stages of its growth.—Ed.] 

Early v. Late Wheats.—It was agreed that the late varieties of wheat 
should be sown liberally in good seasons, but in late and dry years it was 
advisable that the sowings of early maturing varieties should preponderate. 

Congress Papers.—Mr. McLeod read Prof. To war's Congress paper, and 
offered some criticisms on same. Considerable discussion ensued. 


Bute, March 10. 

Present— Messrs. Brideson (chair), A. and II. Schrooter, Ebsary, Hamdorf, 
Masters, Barnes, Commons, Cousin, Gitsham, Stevens, McEvoy, Sharman, and 
Trengove. 

Tillage Operations.—Mr. Trengove reported on proceedings of Conference 
at Brlnkworth. He was very favourably impressed with Prof. Towar’s ad¬ 
dress on preparation of the soil for seeding, and believed that, where drifting 
of the soli had not to be contended with, the adoption of the methods advo¬ 
cated would result in better crops being secured in dry seasons than has 
been the case during late years. 

Oats.—In reply to enquiry as to most profitable variety of oats to grow in 
this district, Scotch Grey was. generally favoured. In pickling to prevent 
amut, most of the members use bltiestone with satls{actory results. For 
wheat pickling most of the members use 8 lb. of bluestone in 1} gallons of 
water to the bag of wheat, hut several members used only a gallon of water. 
Ms?. Masters wished to know how oats were pickled at Roseworthy College 
Farm* (Both the bluestone and the hot water treatments have been used, the 
latter being undoubtedly the better for oats.—Ed.] 
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Kapunda. February 7. 

Present—Messrs. Shannon (chair), Kerin, O'Dea, Flavel, Teagle, Cowell* 
Holthouse, Weckert, Paseoe. and Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Deep Cultivation.—Mr. Cowell read a paper advocating deeper cultivation of 
the soil. Where the nature of the subsoil did not permit of deep ploughing 
it should be broken in the furrow with a subsoil attachment. The majority of 
members favoured only medium depth of cultivation, depending upon the 
nature of the soil. 


Mundoora, February 16. 

Present—Messrs. Harris [chair), Blake, Beck, Shearer, Angley, Mitchell, 
Mildren, Aitchison, Allen, Button, Tonkin, Gardiner (Hon. See.), and three 
visitors. 

ICoppio.—Mr. Gardiner reported at length on recent visit to Koppio District, 
and tabled samples of soils, grains, and other products of the district. He 
was very well pleased with the land, and was sure that, with proper cultiva¬ 
tion, it would support a prosperous community. Farming in the district was 
yet in its infancy, still very good crops were grown in different parts. Mr. 
Angley reported on proceedings of Crystal Br<*>k Conference. 


Mount Bryan Bast, February 21. 

Present—Messre. Du 11 stan (chair), Quinn, Teddy, Pohlner. Dare, Taylor, T., 
and K. 8 Wilks (H 011 . See.). 

Oats for Fowls.—Mr. Pohlner stated that he preferred oats to wheat for 
fowl feed. 

Harvest—Owing to tin* dry season yields generally were very poor; mem¬ 
bers estimated the average for the district at 1£ bushels of wheat per acre. 
The total rainfall from April 1 to October 31 was only N.c> in. in the most 
favoured parts. Owing to the patchy character of the rain portions of the 
district had considerably less. 

Buckbusli.—Members reported that some of the fanners were cutting the 
buck biiish, or "roily polly." for feed: when dried, stock do well on it. 


Kingston, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. Pinches (chair), Clarke, Fraser, Pinkerton, Barnett, Goode, 
Thredgold, Cooper, Flint, and Wight (Hon. Sec.). 

Licensing Stallions.—Discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Pinkerton 
would tax all entire horses; there were far too many mongrels sent to mar¬ 
ket now, aud many of the stud horses used are absolutely unfit. Then the 
mares in many cases were inferior. To keep a real good entire as he should 
be kept cost money; more than a good many farmers are aware of, and in the 
interest of his horse the owner of a first-class animal Should refuse to accept 
any mares that he did not consider suitable. Stud horses were too frequently 
blamed for the poor stock they get, when the mare is largely the cause. Breed¬ 
ers should be prepared to pay a reasonable fee, and encourage those buying 
first-class entires. Many mares were sent to inferior horses because the 
owner accepts a smaller fee. Mr. Goode pointed out that they had plenty of 
evidence that it was profitable to put good, roomy mares to a first-class horse. 
Nine horses bred by Tregeagle in this way had averaged £34 each. The 
majority of the mqpihers thought there was a great deal of truth in the 
saying that “most of the breed goes in at the mouth.” 

Fodders.—Mr. Good tabled Italian Bye Grass, 2 ft high, and lucerne 
In high. Both were grown on the edge of Biscuit Flat without irrigation, the 
lucerne being nine months from sowing. Mr. Pinkerton tabled Johnson grass 
3 ft <i in. high. • - 
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Forest Range, February 17. 

Present—Messrs. Monks (chair), Vickers, A. Ii. .1. and R. Green, Wateis, 
Gunn, Rogers, McLaren. F. Green (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Humus.—Mr. Monks read a paper on this subject. Humus was decayed 
organic matter, and played a most important part in the fertility of the soil. 
According to the plants from which it was derived the humus would be rich 
or poor in plant food. As gardeners the question of how l>e? t 

to keep up the supply of humus was of great importance. He 

frequently heard people boast that they never allowed any weeds 
to grow in their gardens. Such people were apparently ignorant of 
the fact that by thfcs continuous cultivation they were preventing the natural 
replenishing of the constituent which the soil so badly needs. Athougli he 
could never have made such a statement as that referred to, he was con¬ 
vinced that he had been keeping his land too clean, and instead of destroying 
the weeds it would have been better to have let them grow, and also put In 
other crops to plough under. It was ix>ssible to considerably improve the con¬ 
dition of their orchard soils by allowing the weeds to make a fair amount of 
growth before turning them under. If the natural growth was not sufficient 
they would have to sow jieas, clover, vetches, or some other crop for the 
puri>ose. ami where necessary it will pay to apply a light dressing of com¬ 
mercial fertilisers to force or encourage the growth. Probably they could 
not do better than sow peas in June and turn them under not later than 
October or. in favourable seasons, in the beginning of November. His reason 
for recommending pens was that they were more easily and cheaply grown 
than most other leguminous plants, and they could rely on getting a good 
growth. Considerable discussion ensued, members generally agreeing with 
the Chairman on the necessity for ploughing under vegetable matter to re¬ 
plenish the supply of humus and impi*o\e the physical condition ef the soil. 


Arden Vale v February 16. 

Present- Messrs. Warren (chain. Eckert. Willis, Pearce, Starr. Sehutloffcl, 
Hannemami (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Harvest Returns.—The hou. secretary reported that, owing to the drought, 
only about one-sixth of the area sown In the hundreds of Yarrah and Wyacca 
were reaped, and the yield from this portion averaged just over half a bushel 
per acre. 

Rose worthy College.—Mr. Scliutloffel reported on visit to the College. Mem¬ 
bers generally thought Professor To war’s suggestion for short courses of in¬ 
struction for farmers a good idea. 

Cocky Chaff.—Mr. Pearce read a paper on construction of sheds for cocky 
chaff. If he had the money he would construct the sheds with stone for 
walls and iron roof, as he was convinced that they would prove profitable In 
the end. Money being scarce, owing to the severe seasons passed through, 
he would, however, have to be satisfied with something less extensive. His 
plan would be to have a straw-covered roof and wirenetting sides. First ot 
all they would need to get a supply of good shed forks. This should be 
done when post cutting, as the forks can be selected then at leisure and 
allowed to dry before being used. Fairly straight piece® for bearers should 
also be selected. For rafters almost any straight timber would do. He would 
erect the sheds north and south, not more than 18 ft. wide, first scooping out 
the ground to 2 ft to S ft. to give extra storage. The centre of the shed 
should be 12 ft., and the sides 8 ft above ground level. The distance between 
the forks should not be more- than 12 ft. In putting in rafters see that a 
good stiff one Is put every 4 ft., with lighter sticks in between. To support 
the netting put a light pine between the forks. Stack the straw for the roof 
In the summer, and put it on during the winter when damp. Secure the 
straw with wire or wirenetting. The tshed can be added to each year as time 
permits, until they had a large enough store for all the chaff and straw they 
could save in the best of seasons. The sides can be filled where stone is 
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plentiful l>y degrees, taking the south and west sides first, as moat rain comes 
from these directions. To make the shed secure, it is a good plan to put a 
fair depth of concrete round each post. Where limestone is plentiful this 
will only cost labour. To show the value of straw for food, he might mention 
that he used up the roof of one large shed last winter and saved all his 
stock. At the present time he was using the straw roof of a large stable* 
There was about a dozen large wagon loads of straw available. For ten 
working horses he was using 100 lb. daily of good hay chaff each morning, and 
at night straw damped with salt and water. He found the young stock took 
very readily to this, all the leavings being greedily devoured by them. In 
this district, where the Acacia bush was plentiful, straw seemed to be of far 
greater value for stock than where it had to be used alone. He found that 
the straw on the shed roof of more value than that kept in stacks not thatched, 
being sweeter and less liable to rot. Members generally agreed with Mr. 
IV»arce, but thought it was a mistake to scoop out an excavation, as suggested, 
as the moisture in wet seasons would spoil a lot of chaff. 


Port Plrle,'.March 7. 

Present—Messrs. Johns (chair), Williams, llumpbris, Lawrie, Wright, 
Hannan. Spain, Jose, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Quantity of Seed Per Acre.—The hon. secretary read from Journal paper 
written by Mr. W. H. Hawke, of Arthurton (page 151, Sept 1901) on the quan¬ 
tity of seed to sow. A good discussion ensued, members agreeing in the 
main with Mr. Hawke. 

Feeding Values of Early and Late Wheats.—It was agreed that the later 
maturing wheats produced the most feed, and also stood feeding off better 
than the early varieties. The stubble of the late wheats was preferred by 
stock, and members regarded this as an indication that the hay was also of 
better quality. 

Fodder Plants.—Mr. Hannan had been successful with irrigated lucerne. The 
Chairman stated that, although stock would not touch the first plants of tree 
lucerne he grew, the shoots on seedlings from the original tree were readily 
eaten by tvoth horses and cattle. Mr. Lawrie found sheep eat the foliage 
of the African box thorn, while turkeys fatten readily on the fruits. Long 
red mangels would pay to grow. Sown in June they did well with him. 


Booleroo Centre, March 10. 

Present—Messrs. Nottle (chair). Arthur, Albinus, Michael, Dr. Steven, 
Brooks. Miller, McMasters (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Succeasful Farming.—Mr. Arthur read a paper on this subject One of the 
essentials to successful farming was the provision of a plentiful supply of 
hay for the horses. Unless the houses were well fed it was impossible to 
work the land ais it should be worked. In the drier districts only fallow should 
be cropped. A few sheep should also be kept Not only do they provide 
meat for the house and help to keep the land clean, but there is a welcome 
addition to the revenue from wool, skins, and lambs. If he were starting 
fanning on a new place he would wirenet in order to be able to keep cross* 
bred sheep, which were now more profitable than merino* Mr. Brooks also 
thought it a m 4 stake to put six-wire fences for sheep whOn they could wirenet 
at little extra cost Members generally agreed that it was best to crop only 
fallow, and to cut a good supply of hay* Some thought wfconetting too ex¬ 
pensive. and not necessary. One member would keep fewer horses and feed 
them well in order to enable them to get through the work. A visitor thought 
it worth keeping a few extra horses in order to get the fallowing finished at 
nearly as possible. 
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Naracoorte, February 15. 

Present—Messrs. Schinckel (chair), Duffield, Anderson, Wynes. Buck, 
Wardle, Caldwell, and Forster. 

Son. Secretary.—Mr. A. Caldwell was appointed Hon. Secretary. 

Potato Experiments.—Mr. H. Buck reported on the results of experiments 
with potatoes supplied by the Chairman. He put in 30 IT), of each on July 
24. Professor Maercker yielded SO lb., Thiel 50 lb., and Elder® 54 lb. The 
season had been altogether too dry for them. Maercker gave the best results, 
but there were too many small potatoes. Mr. J. G. Forster tried the same 
varieties, but they had not done so well as the red skins, which were planted 
and dealt with similarly. He found Professor Majercker the most prolific 
bnt there were too many small potatoes. He showed specimens of the red 
skin variety of potatoes which he had grown with second crop. The potatoes 
of both crops were of good size and quality, but the second crop was the best 
He attributed the success of the second crop to the summer rains. 

Farmyard Manure.—The Chairman read a paper on the care of farmyard 
manure. The quality of farmyard manure will depend upon the animals from 
which it is derived, the feed they get, and the care that is taken of the 
manure. The dung is comparatively rich in phosphates and potash, while the 
urine contains a larger percentage of nitrogen. It was important that the 
liquids should be saved as well as the dung itself. It was necessary there¬ 
fore to put straw or other litter in the stables and yard to absorb the liquids. 
The best way to use the straw w.*m to allow the stock to tread it in. The 
yards and stable must be cleaned frequently, otherwise the animals get verj 
dirty, and there is also a loss of valuable constituents. As the manures of 
different animals varied in their constituents they should be mixed in the heap 
or pit. Horse and sheep manure have a tendency to become heated in the 
heap; pig and cow manure are not so liable to this danger. By mixing them 
together there will be less likelihood of loss from heating. It was advisable 
' to keep the manure in a pit—not necessarily a deep one -where the liquids 
from the stable can be drained. Where the manure cannot be conserved in 
this way it will be letter to apply it to the land as it is made, and not keep 
it for any length of time in the summer in the heap. Some difference of 
opinion existed as to the value of pig manure. The ChairmAn pointed out that 
this would depend on the feeding and treatment of the pigs. Mr. Forster con¬ 
sidered it more profitable to buy commercial fertilisers than to make and 
spread stable manure. 

Wheat Experiments.—The Chairman secured 21 bags of clean wheat from 
4| acres of Gallant wheat. Oats did not do a® well as expected, yielding only 
20 bushels per acre. Mr. Forster stated that at Morambro wheat manured with 
1 cwt. of super per acre averaged 22 bushels, off 100 acres. He got IGo bags 
off 50 acres, using 75 lb, of super per acre; the unmanured land yielded only 
half a bag per acre. Mr. Duffield got 17 bushels per acre, using 80 tt>. Thomas 
phosphate, Mr. Buck applied 48 lb. super per acre to sandy soil, and har¬ 
vested 10 bushels to 12 bushels; on the unmanured land the crop died 
off. Several members reported less yields where heavy dressings were ap¬ 
plied, compared with returns from light dressings of super, and attributed 
the result to the dryness of the season. 


Golden Grove, March 12. 

Present—Messrs. Smith (dAir), Maughan, McPharlin, Woodhead. McEweu, 
Rawlins, Milne, and Coles (Hon. Sec.). 

Apple Growing.—Mr* Harper's paper, read at previous meeting, was dis¬ 
cussed. Mr. Maughan found the Cleopatra do well on the best of soil. It 
paid to keep the orchard clean and free from weeds. One of the most 
successful growers in bis neighbourhood always had the harrows going after 
rain In spring and summer, ■ Mr. Maughan spoke very highly of the results 
ef spraying with arsenite of soda in his garden on the departmental test block. 
He was satisfied that had no rows been left unsprayed as check plots he would 
have savfcd 98 per cent of the fruit. 
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Kan man too, March 13. 

Present—Messrs. Lehmann (chair). Mills, Hawthorne, Hair, and Downing 
illim. Sec.). 

Lucerne.—The Chairman initiated a discussion on lucerne growing, giving the 
ujHiiilwH the benefit of his experience. He found that with a retentive soil 
lucerne only required one watering during the summer; but it must be a 
Thorough soaking. Under such conditions he had grown 4 ft. of lucerne in 
40 days. 

Potatoes.—The Hon. Secretary tabled samples of new varieties of potatoes 
grown from setts received from the Bureau, viz., Thiele, Professor Maercker, 
and Gratia. The last was the l>est. and resembled the redskins. Owing to 
the setts being put in late, and the season being unfavourable, the results 
were not a fair test. The yields, however, compared favourably with the 
kinds usually grown. 


Eudunda, March 9. 

Present- Messrs. Gosling <chalr) f Paecli, Pfitzner, Weil, Martin. Kluske, 
Bertouch. Mucks, and Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Melons.—Mr. Kluske tabled watermelons and pumpkins grown without the 
aid of irrigation. He has 20 acres under crop with different kinds of melons, 
which are doing well. 

Sheep. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “Sheepbreeding for small stock 
owners.’* For their locality the merino was most profitable, as the wool sells 
well, and the sheep are hardy and good doers. Where early 
lambs are required select the ewes and mate them before 

shearing; but under ordinary circumstances. when purchasing 
ewes, it is better to wait two months after (shearing, as by that 
time they will have grown enough wool for one to be able to judge fairly well 
of the* character of fleece likely to be produced. The wood could not be too 
dense: open fleeces were a great mistake in the hot. dry districts, In buying 
a ram, get a good one. A good ram at £10 is far cheaper than an inferio 1 
animal at a quarter of the money. The ram was practically the foundation 
of the flock. From a. good ram and fairly good ewes you will rear good ewes 
to breed from later on. The ewes should not be kept after they are C or 7 
years old. Good breeding and good feeding go hand in hand. Nothing shows 
the effect of inferior food so quickly as wool. Lambs on grass land should 
be shorn before the wool gets full of grass seed. On scrub country this was 
not necessary. While they might do well with crossbred sheep, they* must bear 
in mind that it was a mistake to go beyond the first cross. Salt should be 
provided for sheep unless on naturally salt country. 


Mount Remarkable 9 March 12. 

Present—Messrs. Jorgensen (chair), Foot, Yates, McIntosh, Casley, and 
O’Connell (Hon. Sec.) 

Tonic for Horses.—Tlie Hon. Secretary called attention to recommendation 
in The Australasian to give to each horse a tablespoonful of a mixture of 3 
lb. salt and 3 lb. sulphur once a day in the feed. All the members believed 
in feeding salt to horses; some mixed it dry with the food, others dissolved 
it in water and damped the food. 

Maize Crop.—Mr. McIntosh showed a cob of maize grown by him; from a 
small plot he had got equal to 50 bush, of maize per ^ere. 

Dairying.—Mr. Casley read a paper on “Dairying—the Old $tyle and the 
New.” With the teachings of the present day dairying experts on “germs” 
and “bacteria” in mind, one wonders how it was that the old-fashioned dairy¬ 
men ever managed to live to such advanced ages as many did; consuming so 
much and so varied an assortment of gems in the milk and butter, they 
should never have reached healthy old age. While not in any way advocat¬ 
ing the old system in preference to the new, it was undoubted that many 
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dairies turned out first-class samples of butter under the old system. Unde, 
present conditions a suitable locality was one of the first essentials to success 
in dairying. Next comes the selection of the l>est class of cow for the parti¬ 
cular locality; what will suit one district will not necessarily do best in *ano 
ther. The test of quality should not l>e looks, but the actual butter produc¬ 
tion. A cow that will produce profitable quantities of milk for eight or ten 
years is entitled to decent burial when past good service, and the question of 
her value to the butcher Is not worth consideration. First-class food and a 
good water supply are also necessary. The frequent neglect to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity of growing feed for their cows is the stumbling 
block of many farmers. Tin* little extra labour involved is amply repaid in 
the extra profits. For every pound sterling judiciously spent in growing and 
conserving food at least two pounds can be rolled on in the returns from the 
dairy. His experience in this locality was that the progeny of a Jersey bu.. 
mated with Shorthorn or Ayrshire cows was the best. As good Short¬ 
horn milking cows were scarce, the Jersey-Ayrshire cross was most reliable. 
Any large framed cow that was a good milker, even if she was only a mongrel, 
he would cross with the Jersey. The successful dairyman must have his 
cows come in in rotation, and must keep them in good health. Impaction o v 
dry hi hie will not trouble the daily man who grows green fodder and makes 
ensilage for them. If medicine is required, raw linseed oil. Kpsom salts, and 
carbonate of soda will be found useful. The cows should be frequently exa¬ 
mined to see that they are all right. Half a pint of raw linseed oil once a 
fortnight will greatly assist In keeping the animal in good health, and can 
do no harm. Do not give any keroeine. Housing and milking play an im¬ 
portant part in the management of the dairy. Milking should be done regu¬ 
larly. and every care should be taken to prevent tlu* cows being drhen or 
worried by dogs. Milking should be done quickly and thoroughly. The udder 
should be brushed first, and cleaned with warm water. Cleanliness in tli-» 
dairy must be observed. Provision of shade and shelter, especially in the 
winter, was essential. Cows that are fed before milking should be under some 
sort of shed with bails, and a manger from end to end. and a passage way 
5 ft. to fl ft wide at the back to facilitate feeding. Sheds should lie open to 
the east and be paved, with provision for drainage to a catebpit. After each 
cow is milked, the milk should be at once strained into a can protected from 
dust. The milk should, if possible, be separated before the animal heat lia> 
left It. If this cannot be done it should be warmed before being separated 
The cream should bo kept in a cool, clean place until disposed of. 


Stockport, March 14. 

Present—Messrs. Watts (chair), Strlbling. Thomas, Megan, Perry. Smith, 
Howard, Branson. Hartnett, Murray (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Sheep Farming.—Mr. S. Kelly forwarded a paper ou this subject. He con 
sidered the keeping of sheep essential to success in farming. The question 
most at issue was the kind of sheep most profitable to the farmer. It was 
true that with good judgment in buying, and a little luck in addition, much 
money can at .times be made by buying store wethers and (selling them when 
fat Taking all things into consideration, the breeding of lambs will on the 
whole pay best. To get the best results they must breed for both wool and 
mutton. The ewes should be good, well-framed merinos: they should be well 
wooiled, and kept as such. It was a mistake to fill up vacancies in the flock 
caused by culling with crossbred ewes, as the wool will soon fall off. Although 
the fineness of our merino wool was at one time of world-wide reputation, there 
had of late years been a tendency to grow stronger wool, which, although not 
realising quite so much per pound as the fine wool, approached more closely 
in vafrue than was the case ten years ago. They must also remember that 
the strong fleece accompanied a larger carcase and a stronger and healthier 
constitution. Culling should be regularly practised. It was better to sell a 
ewe a year too soon than a year late, as if sold before her mouth is broken 
She he fattened or sold at good store price. For Iamb*? these merino ewes 
should be put to Shropshire or Dorset horn rams. 
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Quorn, March 14. 

Present—Messrs. Thompson (chair), Rowe, Cook, Herde, Patten, Toll* 
Walker, Brewster, Smith, Noil (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Farmyard Manure.—Mr. Rowe initiated a discussion on the use of farmyard 
manure for wheat crops in this district. It was unanimously agreed that the* 
manure should be carted out and spread on the poorer patches of soil to t* 
found on every farm; but members differed as to whether it was better to rot 
it in a heap or pit, or cart and spread it fresh from the stable and plough it 
under. Most of the members favoured the latter practice. 


Forest Ranare, March 12. 

Present—Messrs. Vickers (chair), Townsend, A. H. and J. Green, McLaren,. 
Gunn, Waters, Rowley, F. Green (Hon. Sec), and one visitor. 

Apple Pest.—Mr. Rowley showed specimens of grub which attacks the roots 
of the apple by eating the bark. In time the tree succumbs to the attack. 

Disposal of Fruit—Mr. E. Rowley read a paper on the disposal of jam 
fruits. A large number of what were known as “jam fruits” were being 
planted each year, and he thought the growers would do well to use their 
brains, and consider how best to dispose of the fruit after it was grown. The 
present method was very unsatisfactory to the grower. There were only a 
few large buyers of jam fruit, and when there was a fair crop of any one 
kind, they put their heads together and fixed the price, knowing that most of 
the fruit must pass through their hands. The grower can do nothing but 
accept the price offered, however small, He thought that too many of the 
growers concentrated their energies on growing as much stuff as they can. 
and until the crops are gathered give little thought as to the marketing of the 
produce. The consequence is that buyers or middlemen give just as little ns 
they can, and although many growers criticise their actions, it was unreason¬ 
able to blame the buyer for getting his requirements as cheaply as he can. 
The real fault lay with the grower. The prices given for some fruits this 
season has been enough,to cause them to consider seriously whether the 
pre&ent system could not.be improved, and uniform and satisfactory prices 
secured. To get this the growers must deal more directly with the consumer, 
who, as a rule, profits little from the low prices paid to the grower; in fact, 
while the latter is suffering, many of the would-be consumers have but little- 
chance of getting fruit at a reasonable price. There was, in his opinion, plenty 
of room for all the produce they could raise, provided some system of distri¬ 
buting it at a reasonable price could be adopted. He advised co-operation and 
support to the depot already established. The company should erect a factory 
to make jam or preserves, or iu some other way utilize the surplus fruits. 
They could ascertain the likely yields in this and the other States, and fix a 
reasonable price to the buyers. Agents should be secured in all centres of popu¬ 
lation, and efforts made to open up new markets for both fresh and preserved 
fruits. It was imperative, however, that the depot and its agencies should be 
carried on as economically as possible. It would be run on Charges merely suffi¬ 
cient to pay expenses; big profits on the handling of the fruit will result 
unsatisfactorily to the grower. If the growers would only work together la¬ 
this way they would receive on an average 25 per cent, moss for their produce* 
While the consumer would pay less than he does at present The paper was- 
well discussed, and a resolution in favour of the scheme outlined was carried. 


Cherry Gardens* March 12* 


Present—Messrs, C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Jacobs* Paltridge, Brumby, 
Hicks* Potter, Burpee, Gardner, and Ricks (Hon. Sec.), 


i>attle Complaint.—Considerable discussion on impaction in cattle took 
place. Members reported that cattle fed under totallydifferent conditions 
appeared to suffer equally; those receiving green feed regularly beta* 
affected in a similar way to those on dry food. < wr 
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Wandearah, March 9. 

Present—Messrs. Robertson (chair), W. and It. Itolierts. E. II. and .1. II 
Eagle, Dick, Monday, Davidson, and Kirks (Hon. See.). 

Jlon. Secretary—Mr. .T. H. Eagle was appointed Hon. Secretary, vice Mi. 
C. E. Kirks, who tendered his insinuation. 

Falllowing.—Mr. Roberts referred to Professor Towar’s suggestion to mil 
the land after ploughing. He did not approve of the praetice in some 
soils. A member pointed out that what the Professor advised was that tie* 
farmer should endeavour to at once Drills? the lower ]x>rtion of the ploughed 
land in contact with the bottom of the furrow, at the same time keeping two 
or three inches of the surface loose to prevent evaporation of moisture. In 
some soils rolling after ploughing and then harrowing might not 1 k» neces¬ 
sary, but it was the principle that should lx* grasped. The farmer would 
haw* to decide for himself how lu‘st to bring ulKHit. the desired end. (’on 
siderable discussion took place on feeding off weeds on the fallow as against 
the' use of tiie cultivator to dean tin 4 land. Most of tin* members s*»em to 
favour the latter practice, to prevent the growth of weeds, which must 
icimnc some moisture from tin 4 land. 


Kingston, March 7. 

Present- Messrs. Pinches (chain. Kcdman, M cl lain, Flarke. Pinkerton, 
Flint, Fraser, llaniett, McCulloch, and Wight (Hon. Sec.). 

Irrigation.—The Hon. Secretary tallied some well grown mangolds, carrots, 
and pairsnips. They wore grown on poor sandy country with the aid of water 
ami manure, and showed that this land was iMxos^ssed of greater possibili¬ 
ties than was generally recognised. He strongly urged members to irrigate 
small plots on their farms, even if they had to eommeuee in a haphazard way. 
Mr. Uedinan stated that on half an acre lie had produced 2 tons of potatoes 
and 12 tons of mangolds. 

Stallion Tax. Mr. Kodiman initiated discussion on this subject, favouring 
the imposition of an annual tax on entire horses with a view to improving the 
breed of stock. Several menu tier* agreed, lmt by a majority of two votes a 
motion in favour of the proposed (ax was defeated. 


Saddleworth, March 20. 

Present - Messrs. Frost (chain. Adams, Kenger, Daley. Eckermaun. Ilanuu- 
lord. ilcaslip, Jieeder, Neill. Plant. Scales, and Coleman tllon. Sec.). 

Sheep and Wool*—Mr. (I. Jeffrey, in a recent address given by request of 
this brunch, dealt with this subject. For fat lannlxs for market itse big-fnmied 
merino ewes. Merino wool did not fluctuate like crossbred; it was always 
saleable. Such ewes were easily procurable, bad pro\ed suitable for this 
climate, and of good constitution. Fse Ihirset Horn, Shropshire, or South 
Down rams. The earlier the lamb fattens the lieltor the meat and the quicker 
the return. If woolgrowing is to l>e tin 4 main object, select large-framed 
8l«eep; size often*indicates constitution. Density of wool was very important. 
Aim at: fair length of staple packed in close, with plenty of crimp or wave- 
like api>eariu)ce; if plaJu- that is, lucking in character—Die quality was lost 
ami then the quantity. Aim at best price per pound for the wool. Put up 
fleeces to look nhv—an attractive dip creates confidence and encourages com¬ 
petition. Don’t mix locks and fleece: avoid small lots, as these are neglected 
by larger buyers* Roll the fleeces, do not tie; cull out inferior, and keep the 
bellies apart. 

Adoption of Rules.—Those suggested by the late Out ml Bureau were for¬ 
mally passed, except clause 2 of memliemhip, which shall read as follows:— 
“Any member absent from two c*onsecutive meetings shad Ik 4 struck off the 
roll unless he offena a valid excuse in writing at the next ensuing meeting/' 

Horses on the Fawn.—Mr. \V. liannalord advoeuted farmers miring their 
horse stock; it would pay well ut present price®. Most members favoured 
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tills. Heavy draught horses of the Clydesdale class were preferred by some, 
but tlw* majority liked a lighter, more active horse of the spring dray or tram 
horse type. Members would work their mianejs up to time of foaling, other¬ 
wise the mares were liable to get too fat. Young draught stock were generally 
broken in at 2£ years. At that age they developed best, and were handled 
with lose risk. 

Machinery on the Farm.—A short paper was read by Mr. W. E. Leeder, ami 
generally «iqm>ved by members. The locally made light stump-jump plough* 
were good, and hard to beat. Harrows should always have cross bars oi? top 
to give more clearance. Roller, if ribbed with T-iron, was improved for 
breaking down rough land, instead of simply pushing the clods down pat. 
The spring-tooth cultivator was very useful, and left the surface level yet 
loow, but did not hike the place of a scarifier altogether; medium width 
machines the best. They had not done with the stripper yet by a long way, 
but tine combined harvester is coming Quickly Into general use* esi*selally on 
level country. The farmyard manure spreader should be more, generally used. 
Tluoy could not afford to neglect the farmyard manure, and this specially con¬ 
structed wagon carts out and distributes the manure evenly and in a broken 
up form. In the discussion many different machines and makers found sup¬ 
porters. A difference of opinion was noted as to the merits of Dunn’s patent 
addition to the winnowing machine by those who had had tin* alteration or 
bought new machines with patent in. 


Kapunda, march II. 

Present—Messrs. Holthouse (chair), Banyer, Kerin, Teagle, Pascoc, Weekert, 
Flavel. 

Stock Complaint.—Discussion on circular from Council of Agriculture took 
place. Mr. Teagle had three cattle attacked. He gave one 2 oz. salts, 2 oz. nitre, 
1 oz. turps, and H pints linseed oil, in two doses, and saved her life. The other 
two died, and on being opened he found the stomach full of a hard dry subs¬ 
tance. The animal that recovered died about 12 months later, under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. The Chairman stated that he kept a scrapbook containing notes 
of recipes and other information, and in it he had a tonic suggested by the 
Central Bureau some years ago. This was to give .1 lb. to 2 lb. Hpsoiu salts 
and 2 oz. each of gentian and ginger in a quart of warm water, then follow 
with a tonic of 1 oz. each of liquid ammonia and essence of ginger in a quart 
of warm ale. Whenever his cows were at all dull he treated them accord¬ 
ingly, and had never ha-d a failure. A little sulphate of Iron should bo given 
occasionally, and rock salt where the cattle can help themselves. Several 
members Instanced loatees due to cattle eating too much dry feed, such as 
straw, cocky chaff, &c. 


ftl un door a, March 13. 

Present—Messrs. Blake (chair), Mildren, Mitchell, Angley, Shearer, and 
Gardiner (Hon. Bee.). 

Manures and Implemjemts.—The Secretary reported on visit to Wallaroo 
Phosphate Works, and tx> Martin & Co.’s and May Brothers’ Implement works 
at Gawlor. He also inspected Messrs. Darling & Sou'* produce works, 
which were very interesting to farmers. 

AVeeds.—Members called attention to rapid spread of certain weeds of recent 
years In this district 


Brfnkworth, March 13. 

Present—Messrs, McEwin (chair), Shepherd, Russell, Coombe, Welke, Stott 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. * 

Pickling Wheat—Discussion on this subject took plaoe. f lTie Chairman 
sowed without pickling In dry ground, but used 8 oz. of biuestoue to* the bag 
of wheat when the ground was moist Mr. Shepherd had used arsenic and 
biuestqne, both being efficacious. Member® generally advocated dipping 
the seed in the pickle In preference to pickling on the door. 
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VENTILATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

CONTHIHUTRD UY TI1K CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES. 

(Continued from page 528.) 

# IT. —Impuritibs from Lights. 

An ordinary gas jet, such as is commonly mot with at present in English 
factories and workshops, consumes from 5 to 10 cubic feet of gas per hour; 
and this amount of average English gas produces in burning about 2 \ to 5 ft 
of carbonic add, along with 5 to 10 ft. of aqueous vapour, and consumes about 
5 to 10 ft. of oxygen. The mean of two analyses by one of us of ordinary 
Hi to 17 eandie power gas gave the folowing results per volume of gas burnt: - 


Carbonic add formed. 0.54 volumes. 

Aqueous vapour formed . 1.19 volumes. 

Oxygen consumed. 1.14 volumes. 


As the aqueous vapour does not under ordinary conditions condense, the 
products of combustion are (apart from heating) lighter than ordinary air, for, 
although the carbonic acid is about 37 per cent, heavier than the oxygen 
which It replaces, the aqueous vapour is about 42 per cent, lighter, and present 
in much greater quantity. The mistake is often made of regarding air vitiated 
hy the products of combustion as heavier than pure air. Roughly speaking, 
an ordinary gas jet produces as much carbonic acid as three men, and as 
much heat as five men. The combustion is quite perfect, and no carbonic 
oxide is given off. unless from any cause the flame is smoky, or Is rapidly 
cooled by something in contact with it. 

Were there no other products of combustion but carbonic acid and moisture, 
the changes produced in the air of rooms by burning of gas would be of little 
practical iinjmrtanee apart from the rise of temperatnre. Lighting gas, how¬ 
ever, contains not merely carbon a^d hydrogen, but also a little sulphur, 
chiefly In the form of carbon disulphide. This sulphur is burnt chiefly to sul¬ 
phuric acid, which Is the cause of the characteristic unpleasantness of air 
which is much vitiated by gas. The quantity of sulphur present in gas variie® 
considerably in different towns according as the gas is or is not thoroughly 
purified. In London, where the purification is good, and there is a legal limit 
to the amount of sulphur permitted in the gas. about 12 grains of sulphur per 
100 cubic feet of gas are usually present; but in some of even the larger Eng¬ 
lish towns, the amount of sulphur present may he much higher, so that the 
air becomes corresjiondingly more unpleasant when vitiated by burning gas. 
Air vitiated hy gas jets to the extent of 20 volumes of carbonic acid per 
10.000 logins to feel distinctly oppressive, even with well purified gas. In air 
vitiated to the extent of even as much as 75 volumes of carbonic acid by a 
good and clean paraffin lamp wo could observe no similar effect. 

The relative Increase of air vitiation in any given workroom after the gas 
Js lit will evidently vary with the proportion of gas jets to piersons present. 
This proportion differs very greatly in different workrooms. Where there is 
much machinery or floor space to each worker the number of gas jets tnay 
greatly exceed the number of workers. Tims in spinning rooms (Appendix 1, 
Table 0) there are often three or four jets to each person; consequently the 
production of carbonic acid after gas is lit may rise to 10 or 12 times what 
it was during daylight On the other hand, in the more crowded rooms where 
sowing, &e„ are carried on, there may be only about one jet to two or three 
persons (Tables A to D), so that the production of carbonic acid Is only about 
double after gas is lit 

In view of these facts, the effects of burning gas on the state of the air in 
any room ought always to be considered in connection with the means of ven¬ 
tilation. When the heated air from gas jets has prompt means of escape 
nlwive, the actual vitiation of air at the breathing level may not be much 
increased. But when the air at all levels is allowed to mix before escaping, or 
is kept In mixture by belts from shafting in the roof or other causes, the effect 
of burning gas on the purity of the air is often very great 

By the use of incandescent electric light all the inconvenience due to air 
vitiation and heat Arena gas jets can be avoided, though the eoctra expense as 
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compared with incandescent gaslight is considerable. The arc electric light, 
so shaded that only reflected light falls on the employes mid machines, Is 
in some eases very advantageous. 

Tin* most wasteful methods of burning gas are still very commonly used in 
factories and workshops, In spite of the greater expense and increased vitia¬ 
tion of air. Much improvement could certainly be effected by increased atten¬ 
tion on the part of the employers to improved methods of lighting. The most 
suitable methods will vary according to a number of circumstances, and 
skilled advice on the subject should lie obtained when nm'sstiry. Tlie lien ted 
air containing the products of combustion of a gas jet passes straight up to 
tin* roof in a concentrated stream. It there parts with most of its heat, and 
unless it is iiermitted to eseai>e is slowly displaced downwards again, to be 
again partially carried up by the flame. As, however, gas jets are usually 
placed at (» ft. or more from the floor this circulation of hot and vitiated air is 
to a large extent above the breathing level, so that the air actually breathed 
is not so much vitiated as would otherwise be the ease. 

(To be continued in next issue.) 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OP INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of persons registered and fonud employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from January JO to March JS, VJOd. 



Number 

Registered. 


Trade or Calling. 



Number 

Employed. 


Town. 

Country. 


Laborers and youths 

17# 

368 

615 

Carpenters 

8 

1 

7 

Masons and bricklayers 

5 

1 

4 

Painters .. 

1*2 

_ 

6 

Boilermakers and assist ants 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

1 

S 

; — 

19 

6 

3 

Fitters and turners 

7 

; 1 

Moulders . .. .. .. . 

3 


12 

Coppersmith 


— 

1 

Brassflnishers and improver.. 

_ 

1 _ 

2 

Electrical Wiremen 


_ 

6 

Sculleryman 

_ 


1 

Warders .. 

l 

— 


Apprentices 

15 

7 

3 

Cleaners 

5 

3 

_ _ 

Porters and junior porters 

14 

7 

2 

Rivet boys 

2 



Fettlers 

_ 


1 

Ironworkers and plumbers .. 

Tile layers 



1 

_ 

— 

3 

Khipwright 

_ i 

3 

2 

Jointers 

__ 

1 

4 

Gardener 


1 

Attendants 

, 

...... 

2 

Engine drivers and firemen 

1 

3 

1 

Totals 

263 

395 j 

1 

702 

March 30, 1903 

A. Rioharoson, Bureau Clerk. 


Printed fey Hussey »t Gillingham, 26 and 98, Way mouth Street* Adelaide, 
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CROWING SCARCITY OF CONIFEROUS TIMBER, 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.ffiS., Conservator of Forests. 

(Continued from page 532.) 

Can South Australia grow any Pink TiMBfea? * 

In endeavouring to find an answer to this question it is essential to bear 
in mind the following important considerations:— 

a. Some pines, the timber of which for generations has been a main 

source of supply in the European markets, cannot be grown here be- 
cause the climatic conditions are unsuitable anywhere for their proper 
development. 

b. Even if in some localities climatic and other conditions are favourable 

for the growth of some species. the area where these conditions exist 
is either reqiAred for other purposes generally considered more import¬ 
ant than timber growing, or it is of too Itmited an extent to produce 
timber in sufficient quantities to prove of any appreciable value in pro¬ 
viding an efficient supply for the State’s demand for coniferous tim¬ 
ber. 

c. The experiments made by the Forest Department during Hie last 25 

years have been harried out, for the most part. In districts in the 
State where the best all-round conditions do not prevail. This circum¬ 
stance has a specially important bearing on the question under review, 
as it is in connection with the work of the department that the neces¬ 
sary facts are forthcoming to solve the problem of pine production. 

So fair, of coarse, as |oma pines are concerned, it is a distinct disadvantage 
that they cannot be grown here; but, on the other hand, as an offset against 
this, it must be remembered that the growth of some pines here is so rapid 
that they will attain certain given dimensions in from one-third to even one- 
hafltf less time than in some other countries. Numbers of different pines have 
been planted in various parts of the State by private owners on their estates: 
no expense has been spared in many instances, and, as a result some fine col¬ 
lections of conifers are to be found, which speak volumes for the arboricul¬ 
ture enthusiasm of those possessing them. An inspection of such trees as 
these affords great; pleasure to a forester; it gives ample opportunity to note 
the general habit and balance of each tree when growing by itself, with ample 
room for development as an object of beauty in the landscape. It is of great 
service as a reference in comparing and determining the species of any trees 
the nomenclature of which may be in any doubt But as a means of gauging 
the probable timber production of each species such trees are unreliable, be¬ 
cause their behaviour under the open unrestricted conditions of an arbore¬ 
tum, whether as individuals or in widely spaced lines, or in open groups, is 
very different from What It is under the dose wood system, which is simply 
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an intelligent imitation of natural forest conditions, and whicli experience, 
during many generations, has taught foresters, beyond all doubt, is the only 
satisfactory system of making the biggest timber profit off the smallest area, 
and producing the greatest quantity of sound merchantable timber with the 
least waste. Trees growing by themselves lessen their diameter very rapidly 
or taper quickly, and make big, heavy branches, which, being generally fit for 
firewood only, are comparatively valueless in many places. Orown close to¬ 
gether the strength wasted in the limbs by the open-grown tree is thrown 
into the main trunk, w’here it is wanted, and w'here it fetches most money. 
Hence It is that to arrive at sound and reliable conclusions as to the timber 
productivity of any given pine it must be grown under a proper forest system 
for a term of some years before tellable data can be secured. This has been 
done by the Forest Department in this State for quite 25 years, and facts of 
a most encouraging and trustworthy character are available as a result of 
careful observation and closely studied calculation. 

It might be of interest to some to review the results attained in the culture 
of all the pines which have beeu tried by the department. It is not, bowrever, 
intended in this connection to enter into details regarding pine culture in its 
entirety, but briefly to record the facts of commercial weight which have 
been collected in the greatest quantity regarding three pines, .all well know n, 
which have given the most certain evidence of reliable commercial utility, 
viz., the Remarkable pine (Finns insignisi, the Maritime pine (Piiius mari¬ 
time), and the Aleppo pine tPinus halepensis). These three are the cheapest 
to rear and plant, and, being on the whole adapted for a wide area of coun¬ 
try, have been those most extensively tiled. Had the department been more 
favoured as to sites and conditions it is possible other pines might have proved 
reliable also. 

According to the custom followed under all well-regulated systems of 
forestry, measurements, both of sample trees and sample areas of trees, have 
been carefully taken during the year, and on these all estimates are founded. 
In calculating the volumes of either trees or area, the ordinary rabies by Hop- 
pus. commonly In use. have been adopted; but, as is well known to all tho¬ 
roughly versed in timber calculations, these tables give results 21$ per ceut. 
under the true volume. This is, however, all the better for our present pur¬ 
pose, Inasmuch as it will be evident that these calculations are well under the 
mark, leaving no danger of any exaggeration. In dealing with questions ot 
this kind it must be remembered that it is not enough for any calculation to 
show that a certain volume exists in a piece of timber. The shape in which 
it has grown has a most vital influence on the commercial result to be secured. 
Hence, to be safe, “to make assurance doubly sure and take a bond of fate,” 
given pines of three separate species have first been measured and con¬ 
verted into cases of a well-known type (and of a given content in 
superficial feet), and afterwards the difference in super, feet between 
the volume or quantity calculated and the volume actually made up 
into cases has been carefully noted. In all subsequent estimates these 
calculations have furnished a perfectly trustworthy basis, and the process has 
been fully explained here, as the cases will give a simple means of conveying 
a good idea of the quantity of pine timber, indicated in statements made later 
on, to those who may not have had occasion hitherto to interest themselves 
in the question of timber measurements. The results attained by these ope¬ 
rations have been duly recorded in the annual report of the Woods and Forests 
Department for the year ending June 30, 1902, where it is stated that a Re¬ 
markable pine (P. insignia), about 20 years old, grown in the Wirrabara 
Forest, was felled to test the return obtainable therefrom in the form of 
cases for fruit export The total length of log converted was 43 ft. 6 
with 6$-in. quarter girth* giving a content of 153 super, feet. From this 28 
cases w r ere made of the kina known as the “Peacock” apple export case, which 
contains five super, feet, and thus the quantity of timber of the calculated 
content actually used was 140 super, ft., or 90 per cent.; while of the 10 per 
cent, remaining a few boards for the next case were obtained. Another spe¬ 
cimen tree felled was a Maritime pine (1\ maritima), about same age, and 
grown in the same forest Total length of log converted, 32 ft—71-in. quarter 
girth; total volume, 140 Super, feet; and from this tree 25 cases were made 
similar to the others. During the current year a third sample tree has been 
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felled and made into cases like the rest. This was an Aleppo pine (Pimis 
halepensis), age 20 years, from Wirrabara Forest, the total length of timber 
converted being 36 ft.; quarter girth, 61 in.—108 super, feet. The num¬ 
ber of cases obtained was 10, with several extra boards for other eaises. The 
accompanying photographs give a clear idea of the three lots of cases re¬ 
ferred to. 

Sample trees of the three kinds of pine having been exploited in this way, 
the method adopted to ascertain the actual volume of timber standing on 
given areas was as follows:—Blocks were selected of a thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative character in Wirrabara and Bundaieer Forests, in the forest planta¬ 
tion near Kapunda, and in Mount McIntyre Forest Reserve, in the south¬ 
east, near Millioent. They varied in size from one-quarter of an acre to six 
acres* totalling 111 acres; and after they had been carefully chained off, the 
pine trees standing thereon, numbering in ail 3,830, were measured In 
the usual way, according to standing forest practice, height being taken only 
to 4-in. diameter, and the volume computed in due course. The data thus 
obtained show that on the areas of Remarkable pine at Wirrabara, Bunda¬ 
ieer, and Mount McIntyre (where the plantations approximate most nearly in 
age), mi average of 2J yfars’ growth gives a total of 2,000 cubic feet, or 24,000 
super, feet per acre, nine-tenths of which is convertible into box lumber. To 
make the matter clearer, after allowing a wide margin, this means that 4,000 
cases of the type already described could easily be made from the pines on 
elach acre. These cases are purchased by fruitgrowers in the Wirrabara 
district at 1/ each, delivered there, which means a gross value of £200 per 
acre, after 21 years’ growth. From enquiries re probable price of produc¬ 
tion, it appears safe to estimate the cost of sawing, &c., with a suitable 
plant,at 50 per cent, of the selling price, leaving £100 per acre net result 
Strong views have frequently been advanced against this pine, in most cases 
by those who were practically unacquainted with its nature and behaviour 
under systematic culture, and judged it either by hearsay or from ornamental 
specimens they had seen. The Forest Department, having fully tested it 
for a series of years, Is able to prove beyond doubt Its special excellence for 
box lumber, and its general utility for wagon and dray bottoms and sides, 
ladders, barrows, rafters, planking, flooring boards, and other purposes; but 
any Special pleading in its favour is rendered unnecessary in the present in¬ 
stance; because, in districts where once it was condemned untried, those fa! 
ling into that error are now convinced of its value, and are anxious to obtain 
cases when available'; and when the purchaser Is satisfied, mere theoretical 
discussion Is useless. Calculating the areas of Remarkable pine by them¬ 
selves, we find the annual growth or increment per acne to amount to 100 
cubic feet; but when the other pines. Aleppo and Maritime, are averaged 
with it, the annual acre increment falls to 80 cubic «feet; as, though the 
Aleppo and Maritime give valuable results, their growth is not so rapid as 
the Reinarkable pine, nor do they give so large a yield per acre. When, 
however, it can be plainly demonstrated that averaging the three pines indi¬ 
cated-after thoroughly testing them—the yield per acre even at such an early 
stage of growth as 25 years comes out at 80 cubic feet or 960, nearly 1,000 
sujier. feet per annum (excluding branch and top wood), the department 
feels justified in claiming that the question—“Can South Australia grow any 
pine timber?” has been fairly answered in the affirmative, more especial 1 y 
when it can safely be asserted that measurements at a more advanced stage 
of growth will sho*w a much higher annual increment than at present—a very 
important fact to bo borne in mind. Much more might be advanced on this 
subject; but ere closing these remarks brief reference must be made to the 
question of cost of establishing plantations. There are thousands of acres in 
the State suitable for pinegrowing now carrying inferior timber of practically 
no value, or scrubby vegetation. The cost of clearing, fencing, and plantii*g 
varies according to circumstances; but speaking broadly, a plantation of pines 
may be established tinder suitable conditions, and maintained till it represents 
the gross value* already indicated of £200 per acre, at a cost varying from 
£5 under the most favourable conditions to £10 per acre where more work is 
needed to prepare each acre for planting. The ultimate return to the revenue 
shown ae probable from the estimates given is surely in itself a highly 
satisfactory one; but there are other aspects of the matter quite as important 
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as the revenue cue. The German forests, which are rightly regarded as of 
incalculable value to the State, support directly 1,000,000 people in employ¬ 
ment; while another 3,000,000 are maintained by Industries connected with 
them. In these days of scarcity of employment for willing hands is the pos¬ 
sibility of ultimately retaining in the country money at the rate of £100 per 
acre (estimating 50 per cent, as the workers’ share of the amount produced— 
i.e., £200 per acre) to be lightly thrown aside? Much of forest work comes 
in when men find difficulty in getting other employment—viz., between seeding 
and shearing. 

Extensive tracts in the Ninety-Mile Desert will grow the Maritime pine, 
which, from careful observations regarding the behaviour of trees planted 
there, is evidently move at home in that locality than in other parts generally 
considered far better country. Once let pine forests be established there 
and the problem as to the possibility of its utilization would l>e far on towards 
a satisfactory solution. Making and maintaining forests means that men 
must be employed to do it It will pay well, given the requisite time and 
patience for development. It will pay in revenue; but it will pay better, 
there and in other districts, in the healthy strong men it rears amidst 
healthy forest conditions—in the increase of the producing power of the 
country, and in assisting to prevent the congestion of our population in our 
cities. The Maritime pine forests in the south-west of France now cover 
300.000 acres of what was once waste, useless land, and support a consider¬ 
able population employed In producing turpentine and its bye-products from 
trees that afterwards yield large quantities of lumber for the boxes required 
in the onion and orange export trade of Spain. 

Our dairy, iflruit, and other industries which need box lumber are constantly 
increasing their demands, and suitable sites are only awaiting a moderate 
outlay to produce the timber they want. A hesitating policy may find defen¬ 
ders during the initiatory stages of any industry; while experience has yet 
to be obtained as to the best methods of developing it under new conditions. 
In sailing through an uncharted sea difficulties will naturally occur to the 
navigator, and some errors in establishing a new undertaking are to be 
anticipated; but with the valuable knowledge gained by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment during the past 25 years m to the trees most suited t6 our special con¬ 
ditions. and with the results that can be shown even at this early stage of 
its work (for 25 years counts but as one-fourth of the life of many timber 
trees), there should now be no further need for extreme caution. What has 
been done is but a fraction of what is needed. The time has come 
for action on a more extended scale! South Australia has pluckily 
led the van in establishing scientific forestry In the southern 
hemisphere! Is ®he still to lead in this all-important national work, or let 
others, profiting by the experience she has gained, eclipse her in forest cub 
ture? Let it be remembered that every year this question is played with is 
a year irrevocably lost. Inspector Melard, of the French Forest Department, 
in his impressive report on “The insufficiency of the world’s timber sup¬ 
ply,” says:—“The situation is full of peril, and the need otf instructing public 
opinion is urgent. . . . There is not a moment to be lost. Forest produce 
cannot be procured at a moment’s notice like a loan of cash.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[In this column we propose to answer questions of general interest, and also to make 
selections from our official correspondence. Questions dealing with matters of interest 
viainly to the writer will he answered direct. Correspondence invited. Ed.] 

ADULTERATED CHAFF. 

“Whyte-Yavoowie.”—The mixing of chaffed header straw with chaffed hay undoubt¬ 
edly constitutes an adulteration, hut it would be very difficult to deal with by legis¬ 
lation. Moat people buy chaff by sairtple, and would naturally avoid the inferior 
mixture. If hay crops were out in a greener stage thhn is usual, the colour would be 
a much better gride than at present as to the genuineness of the chaff. Notwith¬ 
standing tiie absence of groin in green hay chaff, I believe it is more nourishing than 
genuine dry hay chaff, which is frequently little better than straw, containing a fair 
proportion iff shrivelled grain. 
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IRRIGATION ON THE MURRAY: UTILISATION OP 
THE SWAMP LANDS. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary ton Agriculture 
f Continued from pps. 404 and 530.] 

In our last issue, consciousness of the lack of familiarity of many with such 
matters, led me into a somewhat lengthy digression on the interpretation that 
may legitimately.be placed on the results of soil analyses; the road now lies ope^ 
to a discussion of this question in so far as it "concerns the soy of the Lower 
Murray swamps at Wood’s Point. With respect to those substances that 
essentially characterise the fertility oi* a soil, Mr. Chapman, of the Adelaide 
School of Mines has supplied we with the following data:— 

1 TABLK III. 

Percentage of Fertilising Substances in Wood’s Point Swamp Soil, expressed 


in Terms of Soil Dried at 105* C. 

Total nitrogen {exclusive of nitrates). 0.51 per cent. 

Total phosphoric acid (P* 0 6 ) . 0.20 per cent 

Potash (K s O, soluble in strong hydrochloric acid .... 0.88 per cent. 
Lime (CaO) soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. 0.60 per cent 


The figures in Table III. will speak ii clearer language If translated into lbs. per 
acre, and an unquestionably better idea of the great fertility of the soil in 
.question will be gained by comparing these results with those of other 
analyses. In Table IV. will be found:—<(1) Fertilising substances in Wood’s 
Point soil reduced to lb. per acre of 3,250,000 lb; (2) fertilising substances 
similarly expressed in average typical good soil; (3) fertilising substances 
similarly expressed in poor soil from neighbourhood of Mfllicent. I would 
much have liked to have been in a position to add a fourth term of comparison, 
namely fertilising substances in our average agricultural lands; unfortunately, 
local analyses are as yet too limited in number to enable us to refer with 
accuracy to averages. The utmost that can be said at present, is that evi¬ 
dence available tends to prove that both in nitrogen and phosphoric acid the 
average South Australian soil falls considerably below the quantities usually 
ascribed to a good average soil; of potash, on the other hand, it contains 
usually an abundant supply. 

TABLE IV. 

Weight of Fertilising Substances per Aor£ at Wood’s Point Compared with 
Weights in Typical Good Average Soil and in Poor Soil from Milucent. 


| Weight of fertilising substances per acre of 3,250,000 lbs. 


| Wood’s Point 
swamp soil. 

Typical good 
average soil. 

Poor soil from 
Miliicent* 

Nitrogen 

16,575 lb*. 

3,250 lbs. 

1,462 lbs. 

Phosphoric Acid 

6,500 „ 

3,260 „ 

825 „ 

Potash 

28,600 „ 

7,500 „ 

617 „ 

Lime ... 

...j 19,500 „ 

162,600 „ 

*,276 „ 


I take it that such figures render unnecessary any, lengthy comment on 
my part. The swamp soil, as might have been anticipated from the results 
of the mechanical analysis, is abnormally rich 4n nitrogen; of phosphoric add 
it contains twice the amount normal to a good average soil, and probably 10 
times the quantity usually found in the average South Australian soil; in 
potash soluble in strong adds, it is again exceedingly rich—a fact already 
foreshadowed in the physical analysis by a high proportion of fine silt or 
colloidal day. 

The weakest feature in the soil may be described as relative poverty in 
ttme; not that for present purposes there does not exist an ample supply* 
-So far as food requirements of plants are concerned 7,500 lb, of llme per 
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nere, Instead of 19.500, won Id represent all that Is needed. It should not 
bjt forgotten, however, that this is essentially u compact soil, liable to cake 
that it owes its present friability and openness to the presence of an abnor¬ 
mally large, proportion of organic matter; that tillage must tend to reduce 
this organic matter, and that ultimately poverty in lime must inevitably end 
in bad mechanical condition of the soil. 

Xt may, perhaps, be as well to add that on the whole the figures in Table 
IV. do but bare justice to the Wood's Point soli. To assume that the active 
portion of a soil, that is to say, the portion from which roots mainly drat- 
their sustenance, lies within the first foot, may be sufficiently correct fo: 
average comparisons; in exceptional or extreme cases the assumption is ap’ 
to be misleading. The black soils of Russia that have hitherto yielded unin¬ 
terruptedly and successively heavy crops of wheat without the addition of 
manure in any form whatsoever, are classical examples of such exceptional 
cases; it is not so much abnormal richness in fertilising substances that 
clu.racier*zc8 the latter, as exceptional depth; pnqjortionately to what obtains 
in average soils, the roots of annuals are. therefore, able to draw for tbeir 
requirements on a far greater bulk of matter. At Wood's Point the cases are 
perhaps not absolutely parallel, for doubtless irrigation must introduce a ne’w 
factor that will not be without its special influence. Unquestionably plant* 
that are irrigated encroach less upon the depths of a soil than plants tha,t 
have* to rely upon the heavens alone for the essential moisture; it is possible, 
therefore, that the roots of many plants will not be tempted beyond the first 
foot, and so far as they are concerned figures iu Table IV. probably set out 
correctly the stores of plant food at their disposal. With plants, on the other 
hand, that are naturally deep rooted, such as lucerne, for instance, there is 
little doubt that the wealth of the serond foot, and perhaps beyond, 
will lx* exploited, and as this second foot is equal in natural fertility to the 
first, In such cases figures given in Table IN', may fairly be doubled with nit 
fear of exceeding the limits of probability. 

Probable State of Availabilitv of Fertilising Substances in Wool's Point 

Swamp Soil. 

There exist many instances, in which soils apparently rich in fertilising 
substances have, nevertheless, responded satisfactorily to dressings of 
various types of manures; that is. under their influence they have yieldel 
remuneratively heavier crops. Hence the opinion, that whilst a soil might ap¬ 
parently be abundantly stocked with nitrogen, phosphoric ackl. or potash, 
it is possible for these substances to l>e present in such form as to be all too 
slowly available for the production of heavy yields. That this forms 
a correct explanation of the facts, is nowadays generally accepted; 
and an enquiry into the ndvailabllity of the plait food generally 
follow any statement having reference to more general analytical data. 
Attempts have certainly Ixmhi made to solve questions of. this nature 
in the laboratory; it cannot, however, be said that they have at aU 
times given entire satisfaction, and unquestionably field tests alone 
cun in the end give definite and final solution to wlmt in the 
present state of knowledge the laboratory con only indicate in faint 
and halting outline. These lalx>ratory methods are largely based on wha r 
are known to be the methods of action of roots in quest of food; the latte- 
creep amongst the Ml particles, a majority of which contain infinitesimal 
quantities of;.what for want of a better term we may call plant food; portiou 
of it under the influence of various agencies is already in solution, or capable 
of entering into solution in soil moisture; the latter, if in such combinatiou 
as will penetrate the cell walls of the root hairs, is readily absorbed. Other 
portions offer greater resistance to absorption, not always, however, beyond 
the power of the clinging roots; the latter emit a weak acid fluid of greater 
dissolving power than ordinary soil moisture, and by its means render avail¬ 
able or soluble a new portion of plant food that can then enter into th«- 
economy of the plant Thus, in the laboratory, so far as the requirements 
ot* plants In phosphoric ackl and potash are concerned, the availability of 
these substances is reckoned in . terms of the proportions that are yielded up 
to weak acid solutions, as representing the contact action of roots. The weak¬ 
ness Of this method Res principally in the fact that under the influence of soli 
reactions, which ft Is impossible either to determine or foresee, this nominal 
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availability is liable to very frequent fluctuations; absolute reliance cannot, 
therefore, be attached to it. The same reproach may, of course, be cast at 
field trials and results; but to the attentive cultivator field yields speak in 
a language that admits of no misunderstanding, and given a falling off In 
the yields that cannot be traced to the lnflueuce of seasons, a few carefully 
conducted field tests will always instruct him as to the special substances of 
which his crops may be in need of. 

I have not thought it necessary at present to have the amount of phos¬ 
phates and potassium salts of the Wood’s Point soil soluble in weak gpids 
estimated; should occasion arise, it is possible that at some later data there 
may be interest in pushing investigations in this direction. There is, however, 
certainly no pressing necessity for such work, for in abundant and heavy 
crops of various kinds the soil has already borne ample testimony to the 
evident availability of what is essential to good plant growth. 

Some further discussion on this point will not, however, be without interest. 
The special mode of formation of the swamps, the good mechanical condition 
of flie soil, everything points to a continuance of this condition of availability 
of plant food for, at all events, some considerable length of time. I have 
hitherto made no reference to the availability of the nitrogen, because in 
a sense it stands aldne, and does not admit of reliable measurement by ordi¬ 
nary laboratory methods. It was an axiom of the past, to which one would fain 
have ascribed immutability, that a sharp distinction existed in the attitude to¬ 
wards dead organic matter of two different classes of plants. Saprophytic 
plants, such as mushrooms, It was said, absorbed directly organic compounds 
with which they came in contact; is it not a matter of common experience that 
the latter grow freely on did manure heaps and other accumulations of organic 
debris? Plants with chlorophyl, or green plants amongst which may be ranged 
all our cultivated plants, on the other hand, it was added, could only utilise 
orgauic matter after its reversion by various processes of decomposition to 
the mineral state. There is little doubt to-day that Nature has by no means 
separated plaints in divisions so absolute, that most green plants are endowed 
with the power of absorbing organic nitrogen, in compounds more or less de¬ 
graded from the original type; that with some this power is exercised but 
sparingly, whilst with others its existence may, perhaps, be almost essential 
to good and healthy growth. Again, contrary to what was long the prevail 
ing opinion, plants are undoubtedly capable of the direct absorption of am 
monium salts. These reservations notwithstanding nitrates remain the 
main source from which our cultivated plants draw the nitrogen essential to 
the building of their tissues; and It is mainly from considerations having refe¬ 
rent to their gradual formation in the soil that we can discuss the availability 
o 1 the nitrogen in Wood’s Point soil. 

From this point of view, we may assume that in the mass organic matter 
in this soil is not directly available to the plants, and only becomes so gra¬ 
dually under the Influence of the destructive process known as nitrification; 
this involves the breaking up of organic matter under bacterial agency Into 
nitrates, which are then directly absorbed by the roots. Nitrogen, therefore 
will only become available according as and to the extent that general condi¬ 
tions favour nitrification. Let us endeavour to determine what is likely to be 
the position of the swamp soil iu reference to this question when brought 
under the influence of cultivation. 

The first point affecting the formation of nitrates is aeration of the soil; 
no nitrification can take place in soil through which air does not circulate 
freely. We have already noted the present open nature and friability of the 
swamp soil; we have also noted the present existence of almost perfect 
natural drainage. So long as such conditions obtain, ordinary tillage opera¬ 
tions will supply all the aeration that is necessary, and from this source no 
obstacle to nitrification need be apprehended. 

The activity of the nitrifying bacteria is largely a function of the state of 
humidity of the soil; and as their action is mainly confined to surface layers. 
It follows that the agents of dedication, such as strong winds, extreme sun 
heat, dryness of the surrounding atmosphere, must, under climatic conditions 
such as ours, exercise an important influence on the progress of nitrification* 
In a dry soil this process is more or less completely checked, whilst it pro¬ 
ceeds under most favourable conditions In soils retaining from 10 to 15 per 
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cent, of moisture. Evidently in land that is irrigated, this state of dampness 
can readily he maintained at times that are most opportune. For it should 
not be forgotten that nitrates, unlike some other salts, are not retained by 
the soil; and to irrigate heavily land that does not carry plants In strong 
vegetation must result in the washing out of nitrates formed in the drain¬ 
age waters ami beyond the reach of roots. We have on several occasions 
qoted the good natural capacity for drainage of the soil in question, and its 
high retentiveness of moisture. The combination of these qualities favours 
the formation of nitrates under irrigation judiciously applied; at the same 
time ill-timed application of water must tend to waste the natural fertility 
of the soil. 

The formation of nitrates presiuqjoses, of course, the presence In the soil 
of a substance capable of yielding them by decomposition. The heavy yield 
of cereal crops that have been gathered off the swamps prove definitely that 
there is as vet no deficiency of nitrates and, by inference, of sub¬ 
stances caimble of yellding nitrates. Owing to their extreme sodubiiity the 
amount of nitrates present at any given time in a soil is liable to considerable 
variations; the chemical estimation of the latter is. therefore, apt to be mis¬ 
leading. I have, nevertheless, asked Mr. Chapman to estimate the nitrates 
in the soil, so as to form some Idea as to their proportion at the time of 
examination. The figure given is 0.0042 per cent, of nitrogen in the form 
of nitrates, which corresponds over the first fooi of soil to over 8 cwt. of 
nitrate of soda—a quantity quite ample to satisfy the requirements of the 
most insatiable of plants. It is probable that under a rational system of 
culture this satisfactory condition of affairs will continue for some consider¬ 
able portion of time. 

No nitrification can take place in an acid soil, and in a soil in which there 
is little or no basic matter with which die nitric acid formed can combine 
the nitrifying bacteria are soon paralysed in their action. We have already 
noted relative poverty in lime, a feature that under the influence of constant 
cultivation must inevitably become more accentuated in the course of time. 
From the point of view that at present concerns us, there appears, however, 
to be no crying necessity for the presence of a larger quantity of lime than 
at present obtains; and when time has so modified the nature of the swamps 
as to render liming advantageous or even necessary, there will be no special 
difficulty in meeting this new requirement. 

Nitrification progresses rapidly at high temperatures, providing always 100 
deg. F. is not exceeded by much. In common with the rest of our good agri¬ 
cultural lands, it follows that these swamp lands must reap the benefit of our 
warm genial climate, and that, unlike the soils of colder countries they will 
offer no interruption to the process of nitrification beyond that arising from 
occasional excessive summer heat. It is probable, too, that where land is 
Irrigated checks hi this latter direction are likely to be far less numerous than 
is the case on ordinary agricultural lands. 

Finally, there Is no doubt that an excess of common salt (sodium 
chloride) hinders, and even completely checks, nitrification. I shall have to 
note *n a subsequent article the presence of appreciable quantities of this salt; 
at this juncture I shall content myself with stating that it does not appear 
present In such quantities as to influence the formation of nitrates. 

After dealing somewhat in detail with conditions that affect the availability 
of nirogep, 1 may deal more briefly with that of phosphates and 
potassium salts. The nature of the soil is such as to lead one to believe 
that these substances are in the swamps in a high state of availability. The 
fine state of divlsiou, and abundant supply of organic matter, which we have 
on several occasions noted, all ten& to support this inference. Further, excep¬ 
tionally heavy yields, such as have been obtained here, offer of themselves 
incontrovertible evidence of the ready availability of such necessary subst&hces 
as those under consideration. It may be added that tillage aided by irrigation 
can, by comparison with tillage left to its own resources, but help to increase, 
or at least maintain, tJUsr satisfactory state of things. 

In the June number I hope to be aide to conclude this series of articles by 
an examination of the rather important question of the presence of saline 
substances btfwtom to the growth of plants. 

(To be continued.) 
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LUCERNE FOR PIGS. 

Professor Lowrie frequently referred to the pig as a grazing animal, calling 
for different treatment to that generally given it. In his last address to 
South Australian farmers at the 1901 Annual Bureau Congress he stated 
the most profitable way to keep pigs was to let them graze in the fields for 
a considerable period of the year, taking care, of course, that there was greeii 
feed for them. He found they were less trouble, and thrived better in the 
field, and fattened rapidly when fed on grain and other foods.* 

In January of this year, before the annual meeting of the Nebraska Swim?- 
breed Association, the President of the Payne Investment Company 
read a paper, giving the results of experiments to test the value of 
lucerne for pigs. The organization, of which Mr. G. H. Payne Is the head, 
deals in the breeding and fattening of live stock on a very extensive scale, 
and grows large areas of lucerne for food for their animals. On one of these 
farms there are 21 acres of old lucerne, five acres of new lucerne, sown in 3902. 
and about 10 acres of cane: total. 36 acres. The first crop of lucerne on the 21 
acres washout June 1, and from that time up to November 14 the lot has been pas¬ 
tured with an average of about 160 head of hogs, all ages. The man in 
charge has kept as accurate an account as i>ossible of the weights of the 
hogs and feed given them, the idea being to satisfy the owners of the pro¬ 
perty as to the value of lucerne as pasturage for hogs and as hay. In 
addition to running the 160 head of hogs, as above mentioned, the lucerne 
was cut twice after June 1, making three- cuttings in aill and the cane was 
cut once. The aftergrowth was then pastured over. The total tonnage 
from the 36 acres just mentioned is as follows:—Lucerne, 884 tons from 26 
acres, or 3.4 tons per acre; cane, 22$ tons from 10 acres, or 2.2 tons per aere. 
The hay was sold to a Western cattle company. It is now being fed on the 
ground (we do the feeding) at $4.50 per ton, netting us the following:—884 
tons of hay at $4.50, $398.25; 22£ tons cane, sold ait $4.00 per ton, $90.00; total 
sales from 30 acres, $488.25. This shows that in addition to pasturing 160 
hogs for the season this 36 acres (five acres was new seeding and cut but 
once) produced $488.25 in hay, or $33.50 per acre. 

The hogs were weighed on the 14th day of each month, with this result: - 

First lot, 39 stock hogs, on June 14 weighed an average of 108 lb. eac'a; 
August 14 weighed an average of 144 lb. each. This was a gain of 36 lb. 
each in 60 days, or .6 of a pound per day. These hogs were fed as near as* 
could be measured one-half pound of shelled corn each per day, the gain in 
weight per day being greater than the grain fed. A very satisfactory show¬ 
ing. 

Second lot, 30 shoals, on August 14 weighed an average of 131 lb. each. 
They were put in separate pasture and fed about 4 lb. of ground wheat and 
rye per day. with all the lucerne they wanted to eat. On October 14 they 
weighed an average of 390 lb. each, a gain of 59 lb. in 60 days, or practically 
1 lb. each per day. This experiment showed an unsatisfactory gain in com¬ 
parison with the large increase in grain fed. The only solution that we can 
give when comparing it with the result of feeding corn to the first lot, is that 
the ground wheat and rye fed with lucerne was not as good a balance-ration 
as corn fed with lucerne. 

Third lot, 86 May and June pigs, after weaning, on August 14 weighed up 
average of 27.1 lb. each. October 14 they weighed an average of 45.8 lb. each, 
a gain of 18.7 lb. each in 60 days, or practically l-3rd of a lb. gain per day. 
November 34 they weighed ftu average of 63 IT), each, a gain d? 15.2 lb. in 
30 days, or 4 lb. per day. The first 30 <lays after thetese pigs were weaned, 
namely, from August 14 to 8eptemty;r 14, they practically made very little 
gain. They were fed 1 lb. of ground wheat and rye per day per, pig,, fied as 
slop, and had plenty of lucerne pasture. The gain in this experiment in¬ 
creased as the pigs grew*, the last 30 days being J lb. gain pey.day, as against 
l-3rd lb. per day for the first 60 days. They were scrubby, poor sticks, pur¬ 
chased when weaned; and it was not a satisfactory exj^mn&nt, although the 
gain Was made at a very low cost. 

Fourth lot 22 young thoroughbred Duroc-Jersoy sows, oo September 14 
weighed an average of 100.1 lb. each. On November 14 they weighed an 
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■average of 151.3 lb. each, making an average gain of 51.2 lb. in 60 days, or 
.a of a pound pet* day. These hogs were fed 1 lb. of wheat, rye, and corn 
chop per each day, and lucerne pastured. This is considered the best*gain 
,of all the experiments, .8 of a lb. per day being considered a very large 
gain for ary hog with such a small ration. The 22 hogs were thoroughbreds, 
purchased at the Nebraska State Fair. They were in excellent flesh when 
bought and took very heartily to the lucerne pasture, and from that date 
hove thrived wonderfully. 

It has not been the intention to see how rapid a gain could be made; but 
how much gain for the smallest amount of grain required with the lucerne 
to keep hogs growing. It is generally conceded that it takes from 4$ to 
6 lb. of grain to make 1 lb. of perk. The experiments above prove beyond all 
question of doubt that a gain of 1 lb. of pork can be made with from 1 to 
2 Iti. of grain and such lucerne pasture as a hog will eat. It seems from these 
experiments that pork can he made on lucerne with a very small grain ration 
at from 1$ to 2 cents per lb. 

Other experiments were made to test the fattening capabilities of pigs raised 
on lucerne in this way. Twenty-three hogs which had run during the summer 
on lucerne, and received half a pound of nmize each daily until October 1, 
and thence 1 lb. daily, were put i» a separate lot on a full corn feed on No* 
veinher 15, when they weighed 180 11). each. On Oeeember 4 they were 
sold and weighed (shrunk) 233 lb. each, a gain of 52.5 lb. each in 19 days, or 
2.7 lb. daily. The pigs consumed 11.2 lb. of corn daily, and sold at 5.6 cents 
per lb. It cost in corn. 2.6»*eents for every pound of increase, and left a 
profit of 3 cents on every pound of gain made. A. further experiment was 
made with finely chopped lucerne hay, and the conclusion arrived at was that 
1 lb. of corn mixed with 5 or 6 lb. of this lucerne chaff, and fed daily to the 
hogs, will carry stock hogs over the winter as satisfactorily as the ordinary 
ration, mostly of corn, which costs three times as much as the lucerne and 
corn ration. With brood sows the ration was equally satisfactory. 


EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 

The cgg J laying competition organized by the proprietors of The 
Sydney Daily Telegraph, and carried out at the Hawkesbury Agr 4 - 
cultural College, came to a conclusion on March 31, after having extended over 
a iK»riod of 12 months. In our issue of December last (pages 362/3) w r e referred 
to results for the six months ending September, and the conditions ns to 
feeding, &e. The following is a summary of the year’s test-^-excluding the 
breeds represented by less than three pens:— 


j Average yield per Average yield per-Average yield per 

jTotal number Hen—All Pens. Hen—Best Pen. Hen—Poorest ren 
Breed. I of Hens of — - --- -- 


1 

1 

i 

each bread. 

No of 

Egg*- 

Value of 
Eggs. 

No. of Value of | 
Eggs. Eggs. 

No. of 

Egg*. 

Value of 
Egg*. 

White Leghorn .. 

30 

145 8. 

s. d. 

17 *2jj 

s. d. 

185-5 23 44 j 

117*5 

! s. d. 

13 4f 

Black Orpington 

48 

142-5 

17 o 

171 

21 10 

103 

1 H 

Silver Wyandotte 

24 

14*2-5 

17 9* 

170 

21 5 | 

11$ 

1 13 104 

Buff Orpington ...; 
White Wyandotte 

j 

24 ! 

134 5 

i 16 6 

146*8 

18 11 i 

115*5 

13 10 

18 j 

1133 

13 4 

133-8 , 16 10 

87' 

9 44 


, Of the breeds with ,QiUy. tw;o pens in the competition. Buff .Wyandntt** 
averaged 135.9 eggs per hen, Buff Leghorns 111.8, Andalusians 111.5, Ancona», 
109, Minorcas 82.4., * ^ * 

The above table demonstrates that “breed” alone is not everything* but that 
the strain also has a marked, influence. .In other words there are good and 
jpoor strains in. all the laying breeds of fowls. The columns showing the 
highest and lowest averages are of special interest. It will be seen> that io 
value of eggs the White Leghorns varied to the extent of 10/ per ben; Blac< 
Orpingtons 10/3, Sliver Wyandottes 7/6L Buff Orpingtons. 5/1, and White 
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Wyandotte k 7/5$. The difference In value of the eggs would, in every instance, 
mean the difference l>etween profit and loss. 

Another point of interest is that while the White Leghorns occupy the first 
and second places on the egg record, they are only third in the average value 
of eggs laid, via.—Silver Wyandotte 17/9 1-3 per hen, Black Orpington 17/5, 
White Leghorn 17/2 2-3. This is, of course, due to the fact that the latter laid 
a large proportion of eggs when prices were lower. The position occupied by 
the Minorca pens is a very poor advertisement for the two strains of this 
breed which took part in the competition. 

The re» ords of the first four individual pens of six hens each are as follows:— 

Grantham Poultry Farm—Rose-comb White Leghorns laid 1,113 eggs, valued 
at 130/3. 

Mr. G. Kennedy’s White Leghorns laid 1,041 eggs, valued at 126/2. 

Mr. M. Ward’s Black Orpingtons laid 1,026 eggs, valued at 131/. 

Mr. A. E. Heury’s Silver Wyaudottes laid 1.020 eggs, valued at 128/6. 

Considerable interest is being shown in the second competition, started ov 
April 1, at Hawkesbury. and in the competition being carried out at Maglil 
under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society of South Australia. 
Added interest is given to the Hawkesbury competition by the presence of 
three pens sent specially from America. 


A POULTRY RECORD. 
MINORCAS AS EGG-LAYERS. 

Bv Bkginnek 


While we frequently publish statements as to whether it pays to keep 
poultry when all the food has to be purchased, it is rarely that actual figures 
are available. Having kept daily records for two years of all Items of 
revenue and expenditure in connection with a small flock of fowls, the follow¬ 
ing summary of the results from April 1, 1902, to March 31. 1903. may be of 
interest. I select these dates as they are those selected in the various lay¬ 


ing competitions:— 

Poultry Account. April 
To value of Stock, 1/4/02, 26 at 1/6 

Food—Wheat, 22 bushels. 

Pollard, 31 bushels. 

Bran, 10$ bushels. 

Barley, 8 bushels. 

Copra, grit, bouemeal, Ac. 

Sitting Orpington eggs. 

Depreciation 10 per cent, interest 5 
per cent, on value of houses, yards, 
Ac.. £7 10/. 


1, 1902—March 31, 1903. 

£1 19 9 

6 11 (average price per bush. 5/6) 
2 12 8 (average price per bush. 1/8) 

0 17 11 (average price per bush. 1/8$) 
1 12 l (average price per bush. 4/) 

0 13 9 
0 5 0 


1 2 6 


Total. £13 4 0 


By eggs—2,542—value at auction rates. £8 15 11 

Fowls sold or consumed (21) .. 178 

Stock on hand, 79 at 1/6. 5 18 6 


£16 1 8 

Nothing of course is allowed for labour. This is not much, and is done lu 
spare time. 

It will be seem that, in spite of the heavy price for foodstuffs—fully 75 per 
cent above normal rates—I came out oh the right side. Every scrap of food 
for the fowls, other than a little stale bread, has been paid for. A little meat 
has been obtained for nothing; but other domestic animals utilise nearly all 
the waste from the table. As a set-off against any little value in food net 
accounted for. nothing is shown in the revenue for two Minorca roosters 
away to friends. 
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On the revenue side the value of eggs is price given at Adelaide auction 
sales. Eggs actually sold fetched from }d. to Id. per dozen above tbese 
rates. Fowls consumed—young cockerels*-have been valued at from 1/ 
for four months’ old, to 1/6 for six months’ old birds. Equal quality could not 
have been purchased at these prices. Stock are valued at 1/6 each. Of 
the 79 only about 80 would be parted with at this figure; the balance being 
Minorca and half-bred Wyandotte pullets 4$ to 0* months old. 

The result of the laying competition at Hawkesbury. New South Wales, 
has caused considerable interest in the laying qualities of various strains, and, 
to the surprise of most people who keep that breed, the Minorca occupies a 
very inferior position. Two pens were entered, and the average production 
per hen for 12 months was 82.41 eggs, as compared with an average of 145.86 
eggs from the White I.egliorns. Black Orpingtons 142.54 eggs. Silver Wyan¬ 
dotte 142.54 eggs. In my small lot of poultry. I have a pen of nine Minorca 
hens, and the egg record each month since April, 1902, is:— 


April .. 

.. 21 

August . 134 

1 leeember 

151 

May .. 

.. 70 

Septemlter 189 

January . 

162 

June .. 

.. 84 

October . 200 

February 

151 

July .. 

.. 66 

November 200 

March .. 

102 


This gives a total of 1,530 eggs, or an average of 170 per hen during the 12 
months. As four of the hens were hatched on October 14, and two on De¬ 
cember 28, 1901, anti were therefore only 54 months and three months old 
respectively at the commencement of the records, the results must be re¬ 
garded as satisfactory. In the Hawkesbury laying competition only three 
pens exceeded the average of 170 eggs during the 12 months—viz.. Rose- 
comb White Leghorn, 1854; White Leghorn, 1734: Black Orpington, 171. 

The secret, if any, of my success, is good food, regular attention, and clean¬ 
liness. First thing in the morning the fowls get a handful or two of grain, 
and some are let out for a run. About two hours later they receive warm 
bran and pollard mash; two of pollard to one of bran. Sometimes this is 
mixed with meat broth from sheep’s fry, sometimes with fruit scraps, but 
mostly plain mash. About once a week a little bonemeal is added, and 
occasionally a few ounces of Sunlight oil-cake. Another yard of fowls is 
released at breakfast. At midday a little barley, as a rule, is fed, and when 
available greenstuff is liberally provided. Between 5 and 6 the fowls all 
get a good feed of wheat. Douglas mixture is added to the drinking water 
once a week, and if any fowls show signs of diarrhoea or looseness, powdered 
charcoal is mixed In the morning mash for the particular yard. Shell grit 
is provided in each yard. The above is not exactly “copy book” treatment, 
but I find the fowls keep healthy and grow well. The egg record speaks for 
itself. My greatest difficulty in the past has been to provide sufficient green 
feed during the summer, as I am not able to command a supply of water to 
irrigate even a small patch of lucerne or other summer fodder. I find, how¬ 
ever, that tree kale, mangolds, and sugar beet do well during the summer 
without irrigation if the land is deeply and thoroughly worked in winter, and 
kept cultivated during the warm weather, and am convinced that I can pro¬ 
duce on a rod or two of land sufficient green stuff for 100 head of poultry. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

The Egg-laying Competition at Magill, 

Recently I accepted an invitation to accompany the committee on its 
first official visit to the Boys’ Reformatory, Magill, where the competing bird* 
are penned. The site Is well chosen, and is to the north-east of the institution, 
bounded by a fine hedge, running nearly the whole length of the east side of 
the block of pens. This will afford shelter from gully winds next summer. 
On the west side a fence has been interwoven with bush, and a row of York¬ 
shire Hero peas planted on the outside. This will form a shelter from th<> 
westerly gales, which wfll he In evidence occasionally throughout the period. 
The slope of the ground is gentle, with sufficient fall for drainage, it is as 
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sunny a *|K>t as could have been chosen—an advantage during the cold 
months. The pens, 26 in number, are of ample dimensions, and are constructed: 
v:itfi jarrali uprights, ileal struts, anil wire netting, surmounted by several 
strands of binding wire to guard against dying. The houses are of iron, semi* 
circular top; the perches are of wood, and fit an angle-iron frame, which also 
stiffens the house. AW houses have a northerly aspect. The name of the breed 
and competitor is on a neat plate. Everything was ,inf excellent Older, and the 
birds looked remarkably well, and reflect the greatest credit on Mr. Button, the 
Superintendent of the Reformatory, who has charge of all the birds. The 
feeding consists of soft food in the morning, and grain in variety at night. 
Grit, green food, cut green bone, &c., are all provided. Each pen is fed accord¬ 
ing to its requirements, which is what I before, suggested, and thus each 
variety should be at its best Even with the high price of wheat, bran, 
pollard, &c„ Mr. Button finds the cost per head per week well under 2d., so 
that when foodstuffs regain their normal price* the cost will bo about Id. per' 
week. This Is a tritie different to the (Id. a week stated, as the probable cost 
by sundry critics. 

There are 26 pens in the preseut competition. As regards the birds them¬ 
selves, the majority have the fine head, bright eye. active, alert look, and 
general shape* which characterize the layer, and I have every hope of a high 
average laying power. One or two looked thiek-headeil and sleepy, lmt they 
may Improve, and turn out good performers. From time to time I shall publish 
nolis and comments on the progress of affairs. So far the birds are shaping 
fairly well as layers. Already the committee speaks of a more enlarged compe¬ 
tition next year. Certainly those who have brought the matter to so successful 
a stage deserve the highest praise, aud I hope their reward wfll be a most 
successful issue. .Just at the present moment the poultry industry requires all 
the help that can be given, and the widespread interest evinced on all hands 
in this egg-laying competition must have a beneficial effect. There are dozens 
of breeders and fanciers who could do a great deal of good, and then there is 
the S.A. Poultry Society. If the latter desires to be a fanciers’ Society alone 
the committee should not a pi*eal to the Government for prize money. The Royal 
Agricultural Society has acted wisely in financing the egg-laying competition, 
hitri it is to be hoped it will follow up its good work in other directions. 

I should much like to sec a table poultry show in connection with the big 
Autumn Show, and now is the time to arrange a schedule with plenty of 
classes and prize money to induce a big display—it would prove a great 
attraction. Such a utility show would be deserving of the active and practical 
support of all classes of the community. 

It is to be hoped that the publicity given to the egg-laying competition will 
Induce all readers of The Journal to keep a close watch on their own hens 
With a view of ascertaining the number of eggs laid by each hen. There are 
plenty of good farm hens, pure or crossed, and often mongrels, which have 
an average of over 200 eggs. Where egg-laying is the point aimed at, such a 
hen is worth pounds to her owner if properly availed of. Laying is more a 
matter of strain than of breed, although several breeds are noted for egg 
production, and as such are to be preferred to nidhgrels. When an exception¬ 
ally good layer is found her eggs should 'be hatched, and the progeny carefully" 
marked with wire rings. As a rule the pullets will be as good layers as the 
mother, and the cockerels, If pure, should be worthy lot of money to any wise 
man who is on the lookout for-a laying strain. * 

Country Shows/ 

Considerable improvements can be made by the committees of the various 
Agricultural Societies throughout the State. As & rule the schedules are far 
too large—-many breeds might be left out altogether. The utility breeds are 
those which requirt* encouragement, and such others as Brahmas, Cochins*' 
Polish, Spanish, should be left out. In all cases the single-bird system should 
be adopted—a few Societies still adhere to the old-time pair or trio. Which t§ 
unworkable. Fewer classes and bigger prize money would ensure better 
displays. Then, again, if neighbouring Societies combined, a less number hi 
good siiows could be arranged, and some good would result. The educational 
tihie of a show is but little unless breeders are encouraged to breed -and} own.' 
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really good Hiwclmens. When one notice# so many very inferior specimens at 
country shows there appeal's to be some reason for the common dislike to 
pure stock. Those who hold this opinion are doubtless judging by the 
rubbish generally seen. Then, again, the judging should be done by 
experienced men, not by people who happen to have owned a few medium 
specimens, or who have been suffered to judge in the past because they are 
good fellows, and well known. Csales# me judgiug is accurate the public and 
breeders ore misled. I well remember a most agreeable mau, in the country, 
cmifidlng to me that he frequently judged, but declared he knew nothing 
about breeds, and made it ail invariable rule in all classes but bantams to 
award the prize to the hugest bird. Some judges have not even tills con¬ 
sistency. 

Gknkkai* 

I hear moderate business is l>eiug done by Adelaide breeders in well-bred 
poultry. The prices current here are not to oe compared to those common 
in New South Wales and Victoria. South Australian# send freely to the 
oilier States, and pay big prices for birds, when they could get as good or 
better here for half the money. 1 hear as much as £12 is asked for silver 
Wyandotte cockerels in Victoria this year. South Australians offered this 
money, and could not get suited. It is high time to purchase stock for the 
coming breeding season; if left too late, the pick of the birds will be sold. 

Voids will make their unwelcome apliearanee. and possibly, if neglected, 
turn to roup, during the cold weather. Cleanliness and care in feeding are 
two important points. Eucalyptus oil mixed with three times the quantity 
of salad oil will be found almost a certain cure, especially during the early 
stages. House the birds in a cleao. warm coop «say a large box), sprayed 
well with eucalyptus. Hive (he bird live or six drops of the mixture, and, as 
a rule, three doses will effect a cure. If used pure the bird may die of suf¬ 
focation. In bad cases the nostrils should In* cleared by using a small glass 
syringe! ('barge It with the mixture, or with Vondy‘# fluid, and place the 
point in the slit in the roof of mouth, and drive the contents of the syringe 
sharply through the nostrils. If several birds have a frothy appearance 
about the eyes and a clear running at nostrils, pour a little eucalyptus otl 
on the surface of the drinking water. 

Feed your birds well, and house them warmly, but allow sufficient venti¬ 
lation. Where the poultry tick or bug infests the premises the next few 
months should be devoted to thoroughly exterminating them. Use a mixture 
of kerosine and oil. Abolish woodwork wherever possible. Do not confine 
your ot»eratiou# to the house# only—look in adjoining fences, brick walls, 
Ac. The utter callousness of poultry-breeders here In reference to this pest 
ha# resulted In regulations l>eing framed in Victoria debarring South Aus¬ 
tralian fowls from entering that State. Several breeders tell me that they 
have numerous birds which they could sell at from £S apiece and more hi 
Victoria. Here they say the buyers exi>ect a first-class bin! worth £5 in 
Victoria for as many shillings. Notwithstanding any statement to the 
contrary, the fact remains — the tick can be exterminated, and is, in my 
opinion, a mere circumstauce compared with several garden pests. These 
wretched, careless people have brought the Slate into disrepute as regards 
poultry, and the careful breeders, who spend large sums in high-class poultry* 
and who keep their premises dear of vermin, are suffering loss of money 
I hope the day is not far distant when people will be compelled to keep their 
birds under sanitary conditions, and free from vermin. My advice is—do 
not keep fowls if you are unable or disinclined to erect decent houses for 
them. Hooidlng in trees is all very well; but the trees ace liable to become 
infested with ticks, lice, Ac. The methods and materials necessary' to kit* 
these pests Witt, as a rule, severely damage the trees. The very best tree 
l know of for a pouteyyard is the earob (Oemtonia siliqua), or locust bean 
tree, It has dense foliage, and very rigid, tough branches, and affords a 
very Sung sleeping-place for the hinds* Its smooth bark offers very little 
harbour for vermin of any sort The beans are excellent for poultry, espe¬ 
cially at this mm ®« et the yeay, mixed with the soft food. It Is a difficult 
matter to grind them unless well dried, as they contain much gum, which 
dogs the mitts. 
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Houses similar to those used at the egg-laying competition can be pur¬ 
chased in Adelaide for about 17/6. Larger sizes would be required for 
general use to hold, say 25 fowls. The sides are vertical, and the roof 
arched. The whole is rivetted, and the back also. The back is plain iron— 
the rest is corrugated. They are portable, but must be secured by means 
of istout pegs, or some kind of anchor. I approve of the pattern, and consider 
it well suited for country breeders. If necessary, a cat-proof front can be 
made, and have a small opening, with an iron slide to close at night. The 
tick has no chance in such a house. Several can be nested and packed so 
as to save freight Any ironworker can make them, and the angle-iron perch 
frame is dispensed with, using framed hanging perches, and sinking the iron a 
few inches into the ground for stability. We used to make them of old cor¬ 
rugated iron tanks, and found them all right; but those specially made are 
more convenient, and of better appearance. 

Ho not forget to grow a good supply of green food for the birds this year. 
Thousand-headed and Jersey kail are a splendid standby, and may be grown 
without much trouble, if a moderate amount of water can be spared. Wa 
hope for a good year, and in good years, where there is plenty of grass about, 
poultry do remarkably well, so advantage should be taken of this state o f 
affairs. 

Save your poultry manure. Judiciously applied, it is a splendid fertiliser. 
Try a weak solution as a liquid manure for garden stuff of all sorts. 


FARM HINTS FOR MAY. 

Br A. Molinkux 

All cereal crops should have been sown by the end of tills month. The seed 
should be pickled with bluestone in every case, even although no signs ot 
bunt or smut may be visible. Make the pickle with one-ounce of bluestone 
to one gallon of water, and be sure that every part of each grain has been 
moistened with the pickle. Dissolve the bluestone in a separate vessel, and 
dip out from thence into the pickling tub. The practice of pickling on a 
floor gives no opportunity to remove any bunt balls from the seed, and as 
these are seldom soaked through by the pickle, the balls become broken i" 1 
the drill or sower, and reinfect the seed. The better way is to pickle the 
seed in baskets partly submerged in the liquid, so that the bunt and foreign 
seeds may float and be skimmed off. After pickling, the seed should be kept 
at least 24 hours before sowing, else the effect of the pickle may be neutralized 
in the soil. Some adulterated bluestone has been sent to Australia, and 
farmers must make sure that they are not swindled with the rubbish. Pure 
bluestone is of a bright blue colour, and the rubbish is either greenish or 
partly white powder. If any seed is evidently bunted or smutty, make the 
pickle with 2 oz. of bluestone to each gallon of water. Suspend the bluestone 
in a piece of branbag near the surface of the water, else it will take much 
longer to dissolve. i 

There are several varieties of wheat that are rust-resistant and of good 
miffing quality, as well as being prolific. It is not a wise thing to sow 
largely of rust-liable varieties. A few acres of some early kind might rea¬ 
sonably be sown to enable harvest operations to be commenced somewhat 
sooner than could be the case with the others, and so that the larger area 
can be harvested with fewer hands, but the major part of the land should 
be sown with varieties that can be relied upon to resist rust. 

Every person who sells any kind of fertiliser is bound by law to give with 
each parcel a statement of its analysed constituents, There have been some 
vendors of manures who gave the phosphates and ammonia under different 
names In the one analysis, thus apparently doubling or trebling the value of 
an article that was not worth carriage to the farm. It is advisable to pur* 
chase only from traders who have some standing, so that they may be held 
responsible should the statement of analysis furnished be found to he'll to 
correct. There can be no doubt that It is profitable to use somewhat larger 
quantities per acre than has been the practice with some farmers. It Jt 
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advisable, also, to try some nitrogenous and potassic manures on small plots, 
because the time must inevitably come when such fertilisers will be neces¬ 
sary to the production of profitable crops. 

It will pay all the time to grow some grain for the pigs, fowls, and other 
live stock on the farm. Whether it shall be oats, barley, or other grain, or 
even pulse, there should at least be several acres devoted to the purpose. The 
working stock must be kept strong and healthy, and this cannot be assured 
unless there is something besides the natural herbage for their support. The 
animal that has been at work all day must have some rest at night, and this 
cannot be secured if it has to be chewing dry hay or grazing on scanty her¬ 
bage all night in the pmldock. Pigs must be fed upon hard food for some 
weeks before being slaughtered else the pork will be of very inferior quality 
Hens will not lay well if they are not fed well, and even cows and sheep 
will do better when fed witli a little crushed grain. Pigs can be raised to 
a certain stage upon lucerne, green barley, or any wholesome green stuff, but 
when shut for fattening they must have hard feed and dairy waste if avail¬ 
able. 

Peas should be drilled in rows 18 indies apart, at the rate of one and a half 
bushels per acre; if broadcasted at least two bushels per acre will be wanted 
and there will be trouble in harvesting the crop. Peas clean the land and 
enrich it in regard to nitrogen, which is the most costly of ail fertilisers. The 
haulms of peas are much liked by stock, and the peas are valuable for every 
living thing on the farm. The crop may be stacked near the styes or feed 
racks, and thrown to the animals without threshing. Broad beans should 
be sown in rows d ft. apart, ami kept hoed as long as it is possible to use 
the horses for the work. 

Rolling directly after tin* seed is in will aid even and rapid germination of 
any crop, but when the plants arc \ in. high it is necessary to loosen the 
surface with the harrows. 

Oats, tares, vetches, mustard, sunflowers, poppy for “maw.* or bird seed, 
linseed, grass seeds, rape, and canary seed are amongst the many plants 
that will pay to grow in suitable localities; but it is of no use to recommend 
items that not one farmer amongst a thousand could be persuaded to try. 

Pee pa re land at once by heavy manuring and deep ploughing for seeding 
with mangolds and l>eets. The short or globe mangolds are best for lands that 
are not deep, or sugar lands will probably do better in such localities. Rapt* 
will also be more certain to give a heavy crop if plenty of manure is ploughed 
iu deeply Indore sowing. 


• ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J, D. Towah, Professor of Agriculture. 

The work of reticulating the vegetable garden has been completed, the 
arrangements and location of the pipes having been made by Mr. Quinu. 
Provision is made for irrigating two acres. Plantings of all the usual winter 
vegetables have been made, and the promise of a supply for the College tab 1 * 
is bright. The broad slope of light, warm soil facing the north will be utilized 
for a winter garden, while a level stretch of heavier land Is being reserved 
for summer vegetables. 

Attention is also being given by Mr, Quinn to the College surroundings* 
Broad strips of buffalo grass, with shrubs and flowers, will be planted. The 
future care of this portion of the farm will probably devolve upon the Super¬ 
intendent of the vineyard and orchard, who will detail a third-year student 
each week to take immediate care of the grounds about the College buildings. 
The connection with the Barossa water supply will enable us to considerably 
improve the appearance of the place. 
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Seeding.—Operations were started in Dalilitss field on April 14, the 48 acres 
being sown to Cape barley. This field was sown to wheat last year, but owlfig 
to poor germination, and prevalence of weeds, it was ploughed up in Sep¬ 
tember, rolled, and treated as Imre fallow". The soil was in excellent condition 
when seeding was commenced this year, ami on April 24 the growth was very 
promising. If tlie poppj appears again we will give a vigorous cultivation 
with tlie light 1 arrows. 1 orty-uine acres of the “Island’’ is sown to oats, and 12 
acres with a mixture of Cape oats and King’s early wheat. About li cwt. 
of superphosphate and 70 IT>. of wheat per acre will he sown. 

Forage Crops.—The prospect of plenty ol’ feed during the winter months is 
very favourable. There is good growth in all the stubble fields, the second 
growth of sorghum is coming on well, and tlie seedings of rape made late 1" 
February and earty in March are now" making good growth. Wheat was 
drilled in on April 11 on about 10 acres of the sorghum paddock, and this is 
looking healthy. 

Live Stock.—Generally the stock are in excellent condition. During the pas*, 
season a number of light horses, as w r ell as some of the old ones, have been 
disposed of, and three good, young draughts purchased. A valuable mare has 
succmnlwd with symitfxms of colic and inflammation. Ou a post-mortem being 
made a considerable quantity of sand was found in the large Intestines. The 
nmre was away from the farm for about six weeks in October and November, 
being sent to a stalliou near Kapunda, and on her return was much wasted in 
condition, though she improved slowly at the College Farm after her return. 
The dairy cattle have been receiving ensilage for some time, and there should 
be sufficient to carry them ou until there is a supply of good grass for them. 
The young stock find good feed in the stubbles, and are in excellent condition. 
The sheep are in splendid condition, and we look for the first lambs at the end 
of April. Owing to the high price of grain we are disposing of most of the 
young pigs as weaners. By selecting the best young sows the breeding stock 
is being renewed. Some good young sow"s have been bred to the young 
Hawkesbury boar, w"hile the older sows are lwing bred to another boar, and 
we are now able to sell pairs for breeding which come from unrelated strains. 


Experimental Vineyard. 

Bv H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

Within the last few- weeks more n:»w trellis work lias been erected,, and 
there is still a considerable amount to be done before pruning is complete. 

The early rains brought ou a fine crop of weeds, and these have been mostly 
killed by scarifying. As soon as the ground is sufficiently moist, ploughing 
will be started. The limestone patched in the vineyard and orchard have 
again yielded an abundant harvest of stones. These, hare been raked off,by 
students, and converted into roads about the premises. Some of these 
stones, being of a considerable size, greatly retarded the team work, besides 
causing many breakages of implements. Owin' to summer rains a second 
crop of wild melons came up, but unfortunately we were unable to root these 
out before seeding. 

Layering of vines to fill blanks is now in progress, this operation absorbing 
a good deal of time. Three rows of vines on the sandhill were given a heavy 
dressing of silt out of an old dam. The tendency will be to make the soil 
heavier, and it will be interesting to see what effect this has on the vines. 
The silt is princi]willy clay, with a high percentage of organic matter, and 
when dry is quite loose and open. It was applied about two or three inches 
thick, and will be ploughed in. * 

The young wines have worked out, ami will soon be ready for the ftidt 
racking. 

A ton of apples will be made into cider this year, which we hope wUl he as 
successful as the previous lot 

Total rainfall to date, 4.36 inches. ^ 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

By W, L. Summers, Inspector op Fertilisers. 

Tne following tables give tbe results of the analyses of various samples of 
fertilisers obtained by myself during tbe current season, together with tile 
registered guarantee of tbe vendor:— 

Mineral Superphosphates. 


Vendor. 

Brand of 

Water soluble Phosphate. 

Fertiliser. 

Guarantee. 

Official Analyses. 

Geo. Will, & Co. 

United Alkali Co. 

Per cent. 
36 

Per cent. * 

37 7, 37*3, 36*6 

Clutterbuck Bros. 

United Alkali Co. 

36 

37 7, 37 3, 36*6 

Clutterbuck Bros. 

Packard’s 

36 

39 2. 39 3, 39*3 

Gibbs, Bright, & Co. 

Ohlendorff’s 

, 36 

37*5 

S.A. Farmers* Co-operative Union 

Ohlendorff’s 

36 

37 T 

8. A. Farmers* Co operative Union 

United Alkali Co 

36 

37 7,37 3.36-9,36-6 

Elder, Smith, & Co. 

La wee’ ... 

36 

38*2, 38*7, 37*1 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co .. 

Wallaroo 

36 

36 8, 36-9 

Australasian Implement Co. 

Shirley’s 

; 36 

36 0, 33 7, 33*8 

Australasian Implement Co. 

United Alkali Co 

i 36 

38*9 

Norman * Co. ... 

Reliance 

' 36 

38 3, 36*9 

D. k J. Fowler... 

Eagle ... 

29 ; 

l 29 9 

D. A J. Fowler... 

Lion No. 2 

36 

j 37 *8, 37 *3 

1). A J. Fowler... 

Green Lion 

39 

! 41*9, 43*0 

I). A J. Fowler... 

Rising Sun 

39 

! 42*3 

D. A J. Fowler. 

Tortoise 

36 

1 38*4 

L>. A J. Fowler... 

Stork ... 

36 

l 38*3 

Adelaide Chemical Works 

Mineral Super 

36 

I 41 5,41*3.39*6,44*3 

General. 

In this table the guarantee is shown in brackets after the official analysis. 


Vendor. | 

Norman A Co. ...| 

Norman & Co. ...j 

Aust. Implement Co. 
Crompton A Son 


Brand. 


Official Analyses. 


Scotia Thomas phosphate; 
Reliance phosphate 

Swan Thomas phosphate 
Ronedust. 


Conrad, L. 

Adelaide Chem. Works 
E. Anders A Sons 
Adelaide Chem. Works 1 

Adelaide Chem. Works 

Adelaide Chem. Works 

Adelaide Chem. Works 
A. W. S&ndford A Co, 


Bonedust. 

Bonedust. 

Victor Bonedust 
Bone super . 

Guano super . 

Wheat manure. 

Super B. 

Kangaroo Brand Guano . 


Acid soluble phosphate, 29*5% (30%) 
Citrate soluble phosphate 19*9%, 
20 * 1 % < 20 %) 

Acid soluble phosphate, 28*8%(30*5%) 
Nitrogen, 3*26%, 3*2% (3 9); Acid 
soluble phosphate, 46*6%, 42*2% 
(44*67) 

Nitrogen, 4*35% (3*6); Acid soluble 
phosphate, 41*5% (43*6) 

Nitrogen, 3*4%, 3*71% (3*5); Acid 
soluble phosphate, 45 *8%, 47 *9% (46) 
Nitrogen, 4*35% (3); acid soluble 
phosphate, 42 5% (42) 

Nitrogen, 1*45% (2*1); water soluble 
phosphate, 17*7%, 19*9% (15*2); 
citrate soluble phosphate, 13*3%, 
11*7% (15*8); acid soluble phos¬ 
phate, 9*7% (6) 

Water soluble phosphate, 27*9%, 
25*7%, 31*2%, 25*4%, 25*9%(20*2i; 
citrate soluble phosphate, 4*2%, 
2 6%, 2*6%, 3%, 2*9% (10) 
Nitrogen, 1 *18% (1 *05); water soluble 
phosphate, 28*4% (28*1); citrate 
soluble phosphate, 5*2% (5*9); acid 
Boluble phosphate, 9*8% (6) 

Water soluble phosphate, 32*9%, 28% 
(15); citrate soluble phosphate, 
2*6%, 4*6% (15) 

Nitrogen, 0*84%, 0 46% (1*5); acid 
soluble phosphate, 34*5%, 44*8% 
(35) 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR MAY. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

Tin* fruit harvest is practically completed for the season, and growers ara 
now in a position to estimate the results of their labours. The value of 
experimental work, now that the successes and failures may be looked at 
from all sides, can be more accurately assessed. In experimental orchard 
work this season arsenical spraying for the repression of coddin moth has 
monopolized most attention. On the whole the results appeal* to have been 
highly encouraging, and consequently increased attention will doubtless bt 
paid to it next year. 

With the fall of the leaf we turn to the subject of planting. Owing to the 
favourable results following upon the spraying referred to there has been a 
renewal of hope for the apple producer. This is shown by the increased 
number of enquiries made by intending planters. The autumn is the beat 
season in which to transplant deciduous fruit trees in South Australia. This 
particularly applies iu those districts receiving not more than 25 in. of rainfall 
annually. This is due to the fact that the trees set out while the soil Is yet 
fairly warm, and moderately moist, will make roots immediately. These 
roots become dormant as the ground reaches a wet and cold condition, but 
they have partly regained that balance with the top which existed before the 
trees were lifted from the nursery beds. With the return of warmth to the 
soil autumn-planted trees are thus better equipped to start into growth than 
those planted in the dead of winter. It is not necessary to wait for all of the 
lea\es to fall before transplanting the trees. If the growth has ceased, and 
the leaves will part from the twigs without much force, the trees may be 
lifted. The best results are obtained from trees possessing one season’s 
growth from the bud. To put the matter plainly, the dormant bud which 
started to grow in spring, and grew on through the summer, should make a 
good tree by the autumn. Choose smooth, eleau, barked specimens, with 
the buds plump, healthy, and evenly distributed around the main stem. 

When about to plant prune the roots, carefully removing all broken pieces, 
and prepare the soil so that the roots may be placed in a natural position. The 
tops should be pruned, down pretty short. Stems more than 2 ft. high are not 
desirable in our hot, windy climate. In most positions 1 ft. of dear stem is 
preferable. If side branches have been formed in the nursery they need no 
be retained. In the case of peach and apricot trees it is desirable that they 
be suppressed against the main steip, but care must be taken not to cut away 
the base buds, which may usually be seen where these arms join the stem. 

\\ Idle it is desirable to curtail the number of varieties of any fruit, the 
planter should always remember that if he sets out, say three kinds of apples 
only, he is taking a risk in that they may all fail to carry a crop during the 
same season, or one or more of them may prove uusuited to the special local 
conditions. For this reason every apple orchard of 10 acres should contain 
at least half a dozen standard varieties. Owing to the susceptibility of the 
Cleopatra to fungous diseases and “bitter pit,” apple planters in wet cold 
districts will do well to avoid it. The London Pippin is a good substitute under 
Fitch conditions. The Dunu*« Seedling suffers somewhat from cracking around 
the stalk when grown in localities favoured with many summer or autumn 
showers, but otherwise it can be recommended for all parts. Jona than and 
Koine Beauty should be in all orchards. Strawberry Pippin cracks under the 
effects oi cold autumn rains, but otherwise is a good apple. Newtown Pippin 
and Esopus Spitzenburg also deserve attention. Scarlet Nonpareil, if thinned, 
makes a splendid fruit, and we cannot afford to despise the old Stone PippU, 
Hie long-keeping qualities of Xickajack, Rokcwcod. and Shockley are also 
worth bearing in mind when making a selection. These three mature too late 
tor the London market. 

Willi persons just starting to plant an orchard there is a tendency to 
attempt to set out a great many trees during the first season or two. Tbto. 
usually leads to inferior preparation of the soil. Most of the soils In our best 
fruit districts need deep preparatory tillage. By breaking the ground deepbv 
but still keeping the surface and subsoils in their respective natural position, 
many advantages ate secured. ; 
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The summer rains have brought the runners on strawberry bushes we ' 
forward, and intending planters should lose no time in securing and settinc, 
out the young plants. These plants like deeply prepared, rich, weM-piilverized 
soils, and a good dressing of farmyard manure or bonedust should, if possible 
be worked in before they are set out. 

The pruning of plumtrees will be well in hand during May. The older trees 
that are full of small, twisted spurs and laterals will yield fruit of improved 
quality if such wood be reduced considerably by thinning. Vigorous trees of 
a fruit-bearing age should receive very little winter pruning, as such treat¬ 
ment only aggravates their usual scanty-bearing habits. 

In the districts with a small annual rainfall, say up to 30 in., no time shoull 
be lost in ploughing or digging the soil up roughly to absorb all the available 
rain. In dry localities, wherever storm waters may be secured from adjoining 
lands, the trenches should be put in order to conduct it into the plantation in 
the safest and most expeditious maimer. In districts receiving heavy rains, 
and more particularly on hillsides. It is not desirable to follow this practice 
so early in the season. A growth of vegetation which will hold the soil, but 
be turned under at a later period, is more desirable. The present is a good 
time to work In coarse farmyard manures or slowly dissolving fertilisers. Mich 
as bonedust or kainit, and muriate of potash, which contain injurious 
substances in their composition. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE GROWING FOR MAY. 

By Geo. (juiNN, Horticultural Instructor. 

On the open country, of which the plains of Adelaide are fairly typical, the 
summer and autumn have proved favourable to the growth of early winter 
vegetables. At the same time the true summer sorts have not matured a> web 
as during most years. Tomatoes are practically flavourless, while melons and 
cucumbers have lost their charm with the early advent of cool nights. AT 
kinds of marrows, pumpkins, trombones, and pie, or preserving, melons 
should he harvested, and placed away in safe places where there is not enough 
moisture to cause them to decay. In the oi>en garden sowings should be made 
of carrots, parsnips, turnips, radishes, cress, red beet, spinach, parsley, broad 
beans, and onions where they are intended to remain. All of these should 
lie sown in drills for the convenience of hoeing and weeding. When deciding 
upon sowing these crops the planter should set those kinds which will Iasi 
through the summer in such positions in the beds so that they will not 
interfere with the economic working of the remainder of the land when 
summer vegetables are to be planted in it. Parsley and onions, for instance, 
will not be removed before the summer-growing vegetables are planted. The 
growth of weeds, more especially in land fertilised with stable manure, is very 
great, and unless prompt measures are taken at the outset the crops 111 be 
injured considerably. Growing crops of beets, parsnips, turnips, and carrots 
need thinning, and peas require to be supported by stakes or netting The 
hoe should be used frequently to stir the surface between the crops, ami occa¬ 
sional sprinklings of soluble manures, such as sulphate of ammonia or super¬ 
phosphate, spread around the plants either just before hoeing or when rain is 
falling. 

Successional plantings of cabbage, lettuce, cauliflower, and celery should be 
made to keep up a regular supply. Sowings should be made of cabbage, caul 
flower, onion, and lettuce in prepared seed beds. These will come in for 
successional plantings in early spring. 

The yellow matured stems of asparagus plants may he cut away 3 in. aUive 
the ground, and the surface of the bed dressed with Well-decayed farmyard 
manure, and a good sprinkling qf common salt. Where kainit is used the 
application of salt is not necessary. Rhubarb beds should also be overhauled, 
and where the plants are to remain the surface may be dressed with stable 
manure before being dug over,. It is a good time to begin to trench ground 
for asparagus or rhubarb. Both of these plants relish deeply prepared rich 
soli, and are comparative failures if tiled under other conditions. The ground 
should be trenched in a manner which will retain the subsoil in its natural 
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Another simple method occurred to me, which I have not had an oppor¬ 
tunity to test, is displacement by the use of shot. With this method it should 
be possible to accurately test the graduations on the necks of bottles from the 
zero mark upwards by dropping into the bottles shot having a known die- 
placement. As these two methods do not require the use of a delicate chemi 
cal balance, and being simple, inexpensive, and easily applied, I thought it 
might interest and benefit users of the Babcock tester throughout the State. 


SOME CAUSES OF BAD BUTTER. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

Dairying in South Australia has an encouraging outlook, and we predict 
big things in the future. That the industry is remunerative when con 
emoted on proper lines is borne out by the fact that it is not uncommon to 
find farmers drawing over £40 a month for their milk supply to the factory. 
It must lie accepted that the cow has been the salvation of the farmer in 
many parts of the State during the trying experiences of an unparalleled 
drought. The home has been maintained from the sale of the produce of 
the dairy. But these years of drought have not passed without leaving ao 
Influence for good, which will be of lasting benefit to the Industry. To-da> 
simple and inexpensive schemes of farm irrigation are in operation in many 
parts of the State with most encouraging results. Luxuriant crops o: 
lucerne flourish on land hitherto unproductive in the dry weather; while 
sorglmm and other forage plants are also more largely grown. Let us pur¬ 
sue this progressive system of cropping with untiring energy, and the dairy 
industry will be built upon a permanent foundation for success and profit 
With a climate and soil in many parts unequalled for the production of choice 
butter*, we have unquestionable reasons to extend the field of labour. Ler 
us hope that this season will redpen our export trade with the British market, 
and that many prosperous years are In store: but It must be borne in mind 
that a renewal of our relationship with home buyers should commence and be 
continued by the shipment of the finest butter only. To accomplish this 
essential object we must overcome a weakness which is, unfortunately, too 
prevalent. 

1 have recently visited one of our principal dairying districts. I was sorry 
to ‘find that the day’s supply of cream at one factory was all of second or 
thiivl quality. In some instances the cream was advanced in churning when 
removed from the farmer’s dray, and to make the situation less excusable, the 
weather was favourable to the keeping quality of the product during the week 
of my visit. It might be asked what are the losses sustained by this whole¬ 
sale neglect? The farmer receives a much reduced price for his cream, the 
Industry is crippled, the name of the factory is exposed to permanent injury 
and financial weakening, and the manager—no matter how skilled he may be— 
suffers in reputation. I have no hesitation in saying that the best exponent 
on the science and practice of dairying in Australia is quite unable to avoid 
tlio development of injurious flavours In the butter produced from tainted 
cream. Permit the seeds of taint to enter the cream supply, and the few 
good organisms will be destroyed by the hurtful germs. A demonstration 
of result of carelessness of treatment of cream was given at the particular 
factory visited. Out of the total quantity of cream received (40 gallons), 16C 
lb. of low-grade butter was produced, resulting In a loss to the farmer of 5d. 
per IT)., equivalent to £3 0/8 for the day’s work. And that does not illustrate 
the full extent of the waste of money. Two cans of over-ripe cream gave 
a marked deficit in weight of butter, and upon analyses of the butter-milk and: 
last washing water showed serious losses of fat due to the bad condition of 
the cream. 

raking note of the peculiar flavours, I proceeded' to the farms to inspect 
the dairies, and the causes of the taints were soon ascertained. In a few 
cases the smells of the milk and cream rooms corresponded with the smell 
of tTie cream received from the farms. The majority of the dairies wens 
being used for vegetables, meat, and sundry things, were badly ventilated, and 
otherwise unsuitable for storage of cream. One place was in a deplorable 
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state—harness and old clothes hung in abundance, and the place was in semi 
darkness. Just fancy cream being collected once a day for four to seven 
days, and exposed to a contaminated atmosphere. Separators in some cases 
were being used twice daily, and cleaned only once. Whitewashing in most 
cases was out of the question. 

To remedy this evil it is imperative for the farmer to keep the dairy for 
milk and cream only. Hare the walls whitewashed frequently, secure pure 
ventilation, and plenty of sunlight. See that the separator is thoroughly 
washed after each use. Construct in the dairy a wire gauze safe as a protec¬ 
tion against the invasion of dies. Keep each day’s cream in separate dishes, 
and put together in cream can the night before sending to the factory. Cleans** 
the cream cans with cold water; then drench well with boiling water. By 
attending to these suggestions the dairyman will be pounds richer ever> 
month, and he will enable the manager of the factory to turn out an article 
creditable to the State. 


CATTLE COIVIPLAINTS. 

By T. H. Williams, Inspector of Stock, Mount Gammer. 

In my opinion there has been a decrease in the number of cases 
of impaction of the omasum, dry lible, paralysis, “asthenic apoplexy/’ 
chronic indigestion, &t\, in the South-East during the past few years. 
Twelve years ago many deaths were occurring about Bnrdertown, 
Wolseiey. Narracoorte, Mount Benson. Millicent, &c\, and I was fre¬ 
quently asked to inspect affected cattle, and suggest remedies. I 
had seen cases before coming to the south-east, and on commencing 
my inspections here I found all the characteristic symptom*, viz., 
dulness. head and ears hanging, appetite and rumination suspended, eyes star¬ 
ing and bloodshot, tongue protruding, staggering movements, some animals 
rushing about for a time, as if mad, then falling over, and soon dying. My 
first post-mortems in the district were made on a farm near Wolseiey, wliera 
seven milch cows had died in a few days, and three were sick. The autop¬ 
sies in each case disclosed impaction of the omasum, apparently of long stand¬ 
ing, as Indicated by the hand dry cakes of injestu. Abomasitis (inflammation 
of the fourth stomach> was present in two cases, while In the others the 
stomach (abomasunu was flaccid, and had lost tone. There was effusion of 
bloody fluid into the brain cavity. 

The treatment suggested was that laid down by Professor Barlow’, but as a 
rule only Epsom salts was given, owing to the difficulty in procuring the other 
ingredients. The results were not very satisfactory, as the animals were not 
properly fed. Owaters were trying many so-called cures, including drenches 
of tobacco, kerosino, Arc., and, as might be expected, deaths weiv frequenr 
The pasture on which the eoww referred to had fed w*as land that had been 
farmed for years, and grew none of the better chuvs of deep-rooted grasses: 
the only waiter was an open dam, which was filthy, and smelt of the foeces 
discharged into it by the animals. This w as pointed out to the ow T ner, but he 
thought it good stock wafer; thei*e was evidence, however, that tin* cattle 
were not drinking sufficient fluid to mollify the poor food they were eating. 
Later on I saw’ many cases w’here many post-mortems were made, and vari 
ous stages and conditions of the complaint observed. 

Milch cows are more prone to the complaint than dry cattle, owing, no doubt, 
to the extra dirain on their systems, though the latter contract it readily where 
the water is impure, or when grazing on Yacka -grass tree—or dry sandy soils 
of poor quality, like much of the coast, W'here the grass dries off early, leaving 
a hard wiry stem deficient In nourishment. The heaviest losfses have been 
on farms where all the laud has been cultivate.! for years, and the uaturat 
grasses destroyed, their places being taken by various kinds of coarse weeds, 
which the animals would refuse if they could get grass. The food taken into 
the paunch when browsing is frequently of such a hard, wiry nature that die 
ftnlmafo.cannot again return it to the month to undergo rumination; oonso- 
<iuently the contents of the rumen (first stomach) have not jjassed through one 
of the processes intended by Nature, but in an unprepared state passes into 
the oinasum (second stomach), blocking that organ, and causing inflammation 
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of it* walils and loaves*, as well as that of the abomasum in a percentage of 
cases. It is a common thing to hear of cattle on the coarse hard pastures 
losing the cud; they may be observed trying to return the food to the mouth, 
but nothing conies up. though the mouth goes through the cudding motion. 
This state is generally quickly followed by more marked symptoms of the 
complaint. 

On sandy pastures sand, no doubt, plays a serious part in setting up inflam¬ 
mation of the stomachs ami Impaction. 1 have frequently broken up tilt 
hard cakes of injesta in water, and the result lias been large deimsits of sand— 
sufficient to Indicate that, the omasum contained from one to one and a half 
quarts. Sami in the aliomasmn is very common, and helps to paralyse the 
functions of the whole digestive canal. 

Many cases of a chronic nature have been seen. An Instance came under 
notice where 10 store*cows were removed from a sandy locality, where impac¬ 
tion. paralysis, A<\, were common, to good grass pasture, 30 miles distant, 
where they were put with 40 head of other cattle. Xo cases of Impaction had 
over occurred here, and the 40 cattle all did well and fattened; not one of the 
10 cows did any good, and three mouths after began to die, all dying within 
four mouths. Post-mortems showed the ouiasuins to be wholly, or partly, im¬ 
pacted with hard cakes of injesta. which were* tightly pressed into the folds, 
and looked as if they had been burnt. On being broken down in water quan¬ 
tities of sand, similar to that on the old pasture where they were brought 
from, was found. 


Had or insufficient water plays an important part in causing derangement 
of the digestive organs. On one of the commons in the district, where from 
400 to fit 10 cattle run, the death rate used to be 30 per cent. The only water 
these cattle could get was iu scooped out holes; it became very foul, and smelt 
of nuiuin 1 discharges. 1 have watched the cattle wade into the holes, stir 
the water up. smell it, and go away without drinking. In a short time they 
would return, but never drink sufficient water to mollify the food in tlieir 
stomachs. Many post-mortems were made, and the omnsums found dry and 
impacted—and the abomasuins iu some cases—inflamed, and the walls and 
folds thickened. Areas of inflammation were also found in the intestines 
in several cases. Pine water is now supplied from troughs, and few deaths 
occur. The same conditions have l>eeii observed iu other parts of the district 
where the water was foul. The bacteria of malignant oedema has been found 
on slides prepared from the scrapings. Ac., from the stomach* of animal* 
affected with inflammation and thickening of the walls and folds. There was 
some doubt at one time wiiether bovine* suffered from malignant oedema, but 
veterinarian* now* say it frequently occurs, and it i* not unlikely that some of 
the cases of inflammation of the abomasum. Ac., which have lieen observed in 
other parts, may have been caused by bacillus of malignant oedema, or other 
bacteria which would enter the stomachs iu millions when the animals are 
forced to drink w ater contain innP hI by decomposing anima l matter, or when 
grassing over land that lias become foul. On farms where the complaint is 
common many of the animals—sometimes all—are affected with wiiat some 
authorities call “fiecka,” or a craving after all sorts of unnatural food; they 
may be seen eating bones, old l>oots, bark, dead rabbits hi various stages of 
decomposition. Ac. These cattle have a pinched appearance, their coats are 
dry and staring, and the horns white and dry, and there is an unthrifty and 
imperfectly nourished look about them. 


About twelve years ago this complaint in cattle received the attention of 
the authorities in Holland, where cattle on the sandy dunes and other poor 
land suffered. Scientific investigations were made by veterinarians, and 
tlieir opinions were that the animals' systems were" imperfectly nourished the 

nhntl!i tiOU Th wl i ,ch w? li i Ved belng nllnimen, protein, and phos¬ 

phates. They found the bones of affected anlmafls light and dry, a given 

ot only about half as much as a piece* of similar 

hmi fiL 0111 r n au reared on rich pasture, where Nature 

fmlnJi t y HUP1 ‘ 11 ^ with R , u to sustain it in vigour. They also 

found that hi proportion to the lightness of the bone frame the muscular 
system was affected, the tissues being deficient, soft, and flaccid. 

*^f* a * u *J n England, w*e ore told by those who have investigated the matter, 
that cattle constantly grazing over land will exhaust its various property 
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in the same way an continuous cropping will, and such land will not sustain 
animals in health and vigour. They suffer from impaction, general weakness, 
and paralysis of the digestive canal. In America the complaint, in all the 
forms we have it here, was common over extensive areas of pasture, and 
caused heavy losses. Investigations showed that tin* need of pure water and 
sound pastures was the cause. It was about this time that molasses began 
to receive attention as a suitable food for cattle, experiments having 
proved that cattle fed on food to which it was added did not suffer from the 
complaint. Molasses is extensively used for fattening cattle whore they 
could pot 1 k» kept with profit lieforo. 

About 10 years ago I realized that treating the complaint, as it occurred 
in individual animals, was anything but satisfactory, and that steps were 
necessary to prevent it Seeing tiiat cattle on rich, sound, nourishing pas¬ 
tures. with plenty of pure water, did not suffer. I urged a better and more 
careful system of feeding and watering. Salt ami sulphate of iron—-30 to 1— 
were mixed and sprinkled over each layer of hay, straw, or grass as stacks 
were being buiilt. As far as possible open waterlioies were fenced off and 
troughs used, salt and sulphate of iron being put in the water daily. An 
improvement was soon noticed in the stock oil many farms. On one in tin. 
Xarracoorte district, where JO cows died of the complaint, the owner stated 
recently that he had only lost four in the last seven years. If a l»enst looks 
mcjrfsh lie at once gives a drench of ] oz. of sulphate of iron. 14 lb. of salts, 
and T4 Tb. of molasses in a gallon of water as hot as may safely be given. 
Salt and sulphate of iron are kept in the drinking water. As molasses Itegau 
to receive attention in other parts of the world I urged its use by our farmers, 
and tlr* result lias been satisfactory. At first it was given as a drench 
only—12 to Id oz. salts, 1 to 2 lb. molasses, it: 1A gallons of warm water. 
Many animals recox ered after this treatment, but great care was necessary in 
feeding after, or the trouble soon came on again. Bran mashes should lie 
given. The best feed for mill li cows, in my experience, is 10 Tb. soaked chaff 
ilu hot water if convenient). 2 quarts bran, 1 lb. of molasses. If this is given 
twice a day a cow will yield a good percentage of butter, and keep in good 
condition. No trace of paralysis of the digestive organs or impaction will be 
seen. A few years ago a well-known farmer had 40 cattle and several hun¬ 
dred sheep in his paddocks, which got very bare early in January. Several 
cases of impaction occurred, and he spoke to me about the matter. He had 
straw stacks, and I suggested molasses and straw. A ton was obtained, and 
the whole of the cattle did well—some fattening. When owners have not 
had straw. Arc.. to put the molasses on for feeding, it has in many instances 
been given in the drinking water, and the results have been most gratifying, 
the animals taking to it with a relish. Some farmers now say they do 
not fear “dry bible." [>a rally sis. Arc. The nourishing projierties of molasses 
have recently l>een shown in France and other iwirts of the world, where 
the veterinary officers in charge of the army horses gradually withdrew the 
supply of corn, and substituted molasses on pent moss. Arc., up to J It*, of 
molasses i>er day. Dr. Holirauy speaks of molasses as the cheapest cattle 
food obtainable. Bullocks got up to 4 lb., and cows 24 lb. daily. 

In several localities in the south-east, where land is of a swampy 
nature, and poor in quality, cows cannot l*e kept with profit, owing to the 
prevalence (if the complaint In all its forms. On some of these farms 
boiiedust and sulphate of Iron have beeu used, and grasses laid down, the 
result being that all trace of impaction lias disappeared. Many farmers are 
keeping fewer cattle on their farms than formerly, and are feeding them 
better, with more profitable results. 

There is a belief among farmers, on poor and rough country and worn-out 
farms, that the offspring of their cows, after a few generations, become pro 
disposed to the complaint, and it is this class of young stock in which we 
have paralysis. On some farms the old strain of stock has been got rid of 
and new blood obtained, and they are doing well under rational treatment 
and feeding. From what I have seen of the complaint in Its various forms 
in this district—the south-east’ generally—and I have seen hundreds of cases. 
I < am quite sure it is not an infectious or oonfogiuus disease, nor is there any 
mystery about it, from the fact that wlieu animals have plenty* of good 
nutritious food and pure water they do not suffer. I am aware many wU 
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say “Cattle do suffer when there is plenty of feed/’ My reply is—“Yes; they 
do, in localities where they get quantity but not quality,’* the feed being defi¬ 
cient. in phosphates, protein, &c. 

Molasses, &c., for Stacks.—For a 25-ton haystack take 20 lb. sulphate of 
iron, 200 lb. of salt, and \ ton of mClasses. Add sufficient water to the ingre¬ 
dients to make it liquid enough to run through -1-inch holes from a watering 
can. For a grass or straw stack of similar size add an additional 1-ton of 
molasses. A couplle of boys can spread the mixture over the layers as the 
stack is being built. In this district the ttrst cases of the complaint occur 
about the middle of November, when the wild oats begin to dry off. Cattle 
owners should therefore commence to put molasses, sulphate of iron, and salt 
in the water early In November, and this should be seen to every day. 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

The first session of the Itoseworthy College year opened' on the thl-d 
Wednesday in April with 50 students on the roll, and three or four more likely 
to enter shortly. There are at present 13 third-year students, 17 second-year, 
and 2u first year. 


Mr. Thomson and Mr. Quinn have assumed charge of the classes in dairying 
and horticulture respectively. In addition to lectures, the students will receive 
good practical instruction in the various branches of the above subjects. 


During the month ending April 27 2.390 cases of fruits and 32 packages of 
plants ttere admitted into the State. Eleven cases of bananas were destroyed 
owing to over-ripeness, and four parcels of plants destroyed on account of not 
being accompanied by declarations respecting the absence of phylloxera in the 
place from whence they originated. The Inspectors have certified to 12.508 
cases of fruits, 14 parcels of plants, and 2,500 packages of vegetables for export 
to States demanding the departmental certificate of freedom from diseases 
The imported fruits consisted of bananas, pineapples, and passion fruits, the 
exported of 16 kinds of locally grown fruits, of which grapes and apples were 
sent away in large quantities. 


The harvesting of pip fruits has been pretty well completed in April, and the 
Inspectors, who have been engaged visiting codlin moth infected orchards, 
have completed their busy season. Between March 24 and April 18, Inspector 
Kelly reports having paid 42 visits to orchards and gardens in the Stanley 
districts during six days on which he has been working. In the Mount Lofty 
Ranges Inspector Monks has spent 17 days inspecting orchards, and has made 
200 visits during that time. Inspector Trimmer has worked 17 days during 
the month, making 140 visits to orchards and gardens in the Barossa district. 
These officers report excellent results fi*om the adoption of arsenical spraying 
in many of the commercial orchards in the!r respective districts. In the 
Coonawarrn district Inspector Pounsett has devoted 114 days to the orchards, 
making 127 visits during the month. 


During April Mr. Quinn has visited orchards at Sandy Creek, and inspected 
• land in that locality respecting its suitability for fruit culture. Further ship 
meats of fruit to London and Hamburg were inspected at Port Adelaide before 
being placed on board. The laying out Of the ornamental grounds around the 
College has been taken in hand, and fair progress is ’ being made towards 
beautifying the approaches. The veget&Jfte garden at the College has bee* 
sown and planted with seasonable vegetables under Mr. Quinn’s direction, an! 
steps have been taken towards replacing the trees that hare died during the 
past hummer* 
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Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held in Adelaide 
on Wednesday, April 29. all the members but Messrs. J. Murray and A. D. 
Bruce being present. 

The Minister of Agriculture intimated that matters in connection with the 
Agricultural Bureau, which were formerly dealt with by the Central Bureau, 
would in future be submitted to the Council. 

An application for permission to form a branch of the Agricultural Bureau 
at Wepowie, about 13 miles from Orroroo, was received, and it was decided 
to approve of same subject to suitable persons being nominated for appoint¬ 
ment by the Council. 

Plie appointment of the following gentlemen as members of the Bureau was 
approved:—Clare, Messrs. .1. If. Kuappstein and Green way; Mount Compass. 
Messrs. F. De Caux and L. Klauss; Koolunga, Mr. EC. Butterfield; Woolun- 
dunga, Air. Bcntly; Clarendon, Mr. T. B. Brooks. It was decided that in future 
the occupations of the gentlemen proposed as members should be stated. 

Mr. Dawkins reported that the College Committee had met at Roseworthy 
the previous afternoon, and had passed certain resolutions dealing with the 
departmental matters. it was decided to forward resolutions to the Hon. 
Minister requesting that oft’eet be given to them. 

Mr. Miller. Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Stock, stated 
that the committee had met to consider replies to circular re stock complaints. 
The Chairman reported having carefully perused the 69 replies returned (oui 
of 2.000 sent out), together with the reports from Stock Inspectors, and 
having prepared a short digest of the replies. After discussion it was 
resolved that the Chairman he thanked for the care and trouble taken 
and that the Chairman's report, together with replies to the circular. &c.i 
be forwarded to Dr. Ramsay Smith with a request that if possible he should 
report thereon before the next meeting of the Council. 

Miss A. L. Tomkinson wrote urging the necessity for affording women an 
opportunity of securing a practical education in agriculture, horticulture, &c. 
Members referred to the good accomplished in other parts of the world by 
giving women facilities for study In these subjects, and it was decided to ask 
Professor Townr to report on the lines on which similar work is carried out 
in America. 

Mr. Kiicliauff said lie had received a letter from a former resident of South 
Australia calling attention to the opportunity afforded by the great interna 
tioual exhibition to be held at St. Louis. I .S.A.. in 1904, of advertising South 
Australia, ami inducing men with money to settle here. A representative col¬ 
lection of our products would do us a lot of good. The Secretary was 
instructed to make enquiries as to whether the Government intended to do 
anything to have South Australia represented. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

{Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report, May 1st, 1903—“The best general rams 
for ten yc-ars v is reported from country districts in South Australia, and especially 
emphasized from such parts as have experienced a continuance of seasons more or 
less droughty since ’95. Creeks are running, and Hats covered with water that have 
been dry for years past, justifies the belief that the long cruel drought has broken up 
at la-l in the* usually drier agricultural districts, and gives promise of a return to, al 
least, noimal climatic conditions and average seasons. Growing feed is abundant in 
many parts, and giving good promise in other places, so that the outlook altogether 
has much improved pastoral matters throughout Australia. 

With the trading community business is, generally speaking, sound; though a few 
‘•mall storekeepers in country districts that have suffered so severely are being forced to 
wind op or reconstruct. Since the excitement over the exaggerated Arltunga gold 
discoveries has subsided there seem to have been some reefs opened up in the district 
that will probably pay to work; and there is a growing belief that extensive deposits 
of low-grade, if not rich, gold ore may be expected over large area* in Central Aus¬ 
tralia. The Barrier silver-lead mines are wearing a healthier look, and increasing 
their operations, and ns copper, though weaker, is still maintaining a better average 
value than it did during some years recently, the mining industry can be reported as 
showing tail* prospects of increased prosperity. 
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Generally favourable climatic conditions m the Northern Hemisphere have kept 
value- in breadstuff s there nominally unchanged, but the market haw lacked anima¬ 
tion. In California wheat has eased a bit in consequence of the stoppage of purchase4 
on Australian account, and a lessened demand from South, Africa, but these are about 
the onJ* changes noticeable during the month in the trade on that side. Heavy 
buying orders, however, from Australia are being placed in Argentine, the first cargo, 
tV steamer Ferntey, of new season’s wheat from that country now being discharged 
m Sydney, the quality of which is so well rejxirted on that the further needs of these 
States u dl be doubtless drawn from that source, already heavy cable orders having 
been sent. Jn Australian wheat, uh'ch practicably means South Australian now, bu*i 
ness has l»een \er.\ light m Sydney pending arrival ot the South American cargo referred 
to, but there has been a better demand here from Melbourne, where millers seem 
unable to get along just now without our hard wheat. Locally business has also been 
be tter, Adelaide millers paying slightly enhanced prices. There has been -no outside 
demand for Hour, but as bakers at the beginning of this season bought only short sup¬ 
plies, most of them are again operating, so that local trade is fairly active, values 
continuing firm at previous month's closing top quotations. Fodder lines have been 
in good request, but millers’ offal ha^ slight 1\ eesedl in consequence of Western Aus¬ 
tralia, our usually best outlet for bran and pollard, being now supplied 
from New Zealand and India; export business now 1 icing restricted to 
fulfilling previous sales, though local consumption has been quite up to usual. 
In chaff the market has been very active owing to Sydney buying freely, 
but during the past week, since the tains, there has l>een a slackening 
off. Feeding grains Iia\e well maintained, ( ape barley only showing a 
slight easing since the competition of demand for seeding. 

To the cheapness of potatoes this season, compared with the price of bread, may 
be attributed partly, at least, the increased consumption of this favourite tuber. Re¬ 
cord deliveries have been made by rail from the Mount Gambler district, the c*t>, as 
well as country di-'inbutors, buying freely* whilst a steady export trade with Western 
Australia ha* been maintained, and heavy shipments now being made to Sydnev, 
where limitations show a fair margin of profit to shippers. Though crops-continue to 
dig well there need not be anv fear of this State having an unmarketable surplus tin** 
season if no check upon the export trade is given. The quality of our potatoes 
apparently satisfies Western Australian consumers, if we may judge by their willing¬ 
ness to pay higher than Victorian quotations for South Australian samples. Onions 
aRo are being freely dealt in, and although theie does not seem to be much prospect of 
an advance in price in the near future, stocks are likelv to he steadily reduced 1>\ 
good local and export demand. Values in both eased slightly at liegmnmg of month 
and thus assisted in maintaining our export trade m competition with Tasmania and 
Victoria. 

The worst fears of dairy people have been realized in that, instead of the iwun 1 
seasonable advance in value for their new butter, price has actually gone back at t 
time of year when -imply is falling off and the cost of production being increased. 
In Victoria quite a col fa j me in price occurred, and a low but very unsatisfactory 
market ruled during April, though a slight, and it is to be feared only transient, im¬ 
provement at moment is showing. This trouble is, of course, the direct result of the 
heavy speculative stocks of spring and early summer packed butter, which is held 
throughout Australia. The genial season 1 ms also contributed, no doubt, to bring 
about this condition, but even if a dry winter bad been experienced it is believed 
the speculative holdings were far heavier than ever likely to be needed. Value# 
here, however, have ruled quite 25 per cent, higher than in Melbourne. Export demand 
for eggs has been ahead of supply, so that price steadfily advanced throughout the 
month, excepting for the usual lull that occurred when the export orders Foi Easter 
trade had been filled, but the check in upward trend only lasted for a couple of 
days, when advancing tone resumed, and values now show strong tendency to still 
a r , rateK * biurtwi good business is being put through at improving quotations. 
A full turnover done in cheese, but prices again had to give wav under the influence 
of cheapening rates in Victoria. Honey continued in good demand, values stationary. 
Kreswax easier. Brisk sale for almonds. 

In poultry April business shows a decided improvement upon preceding months, 
even poor-conditioned birds selling much better, though with the present dearness Of 
• owls teed it would be ea«y to glut the market again with poor stuff. Values all 
lcund snow satisfactory advance, excepting for pigeons, which are nearly unsaleable. 

The cool season having set in there is excellent demand for carcase pork and vent, 
last winter g00< ** 3t n °t be expoctei prices will rule quite as high as 

Mabyrt QroTiTTOirt ny TltX 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels,.5/8 f.Ovh.; farmers* lots, 5/7 an trucks* 
per bushel, 60 ft. 

Fl*ur.—City brands, £12; country, £H 12/6 to £11 15/ per ton 2,000 ft, 

Uran.--1/2| to 1/3. Pollard, 1/6J to 1/7 per bushel of 20 ft. 
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Oats.—Local Algerian and Dun, 3/; prime stout feeding Whites, 3/ to 3/3 per bushel 
40 tt>. 

Barley.—Malting, 4/0 to 4/9; t ape, 3/9 per bushel, 50 ft>. 

Chaff.— £5 7/0 to €5 12/0 per ton of 2,240 lb., bags in, t.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Gamblers £2 12/6 per 2,240 Tb. 

Onions.—Local, £3; Gamblers, £2 15/ per 2,240 lb. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, 1,1 to 1/3; private separator and best dairy, 
]/ to 1/1; well-graded store, lOd! to lid.; Victorian new bulk, lOd. to 1/; stored, 9d. 
to lOd. per lb. 

Cheese—S.A. best factory, 6d. to 7d.; ordinary, 5d. to 5Jd. per ft*. 

Bacon.—Factory--curtd sides. 8Ad. to fid.; farm hitches, Od. to 6 : {d. per ft). 

I Jams.—S.A. factory, 9d. to 94d. per ft). 

Eggs .—Loose, 1/53: m casks, f.o.b., 1/8 per dozen 

Liml.— Tn bladders', 7d.; tins, Old. per tb. 

Honey.—2Jd. for best extracted, in 00-ft), tins; beeswax, 1/V tb. 

Almonds.—Fine softshelK 4}d. to 5d.: kernels, lOd. per lb. 

In live jxTultn heavyweight table roosters letch 1/9 to 2/4 each; plump hens and 
cockerels, 1/3 to 17; light and }>oor birds, lid. to 1/; ducks, 1/4 to 2/; geese, 2/0 to 
3/3; turkeys, from 5d. to 7d. per ft)., live weight, lor medium to good table birds. 

In carcase meat choice ‘•hop porker- sell at od. to 51d.; good baconers, 4]d. to 5d.; 
prime veil, 3 hi. to 4d.; medium to good, 2d. to 3d. 


Above quotations, mdess when otherwise sjiec lied, are duty-paid values on imported 
lines. Crain, flour, and forage, for ex>tort are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Dainr 
products are city auction mart rates. In gram, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 


OATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

With a view of publishing in the * Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meeting in time for publication. 


Branch 

Date of Meeting. 


1003 

1008. 

Balaklava 

May 9 

J une 13 

Booleroo Centre 

7 

9 

Brink worth 

1 

r t 

Burra 

8 

12 

Cherry Cardens 

12 

9 

Clare 

8 

5 

Colton 

. < 2 

H 

Crystal Brook 

. • 9 

— 

Eudunda 

11 

8 

Finniss 

' 4 

1 

Forest R& pe 

.., 7 

4 

Gawler River 

. ! 8 

5 

Hartley 

8 

— 

Inker man 

5 

9 

Johnsburg 

9 

0 

Kanmantoo 

i . 8 

5 

Kapunda 

' o 

6 

Kingston 

Koolunga 

Lyndoeh 

;: i § 

. ! / 

7 

6 

4 

Maitland 

2 

6 

Minis ton 

! 1 16 

13 

Morgan 

9 

0 


Branch Date of Meeting. 


Mount Remarkable 

1003 

May 7 

1003. 

June 4 

Nantawarra 


6 

10 

Norton’s Summit 


8 

5 

Onetree Hill 


8 

5 

Paskeville 


9 

— 

Penola 


9 

13 

Pine Forest 


5 

—, 

Port Elliot 


10 

20 

Fort Lincoln 


15 

19 

Port Pirie 


9 

— 

Red Hill .. 


5 

— 

Reeves Plains 


— 

5 

Rhine Villa 

« 

8 

6 

Riverton 


9 

6 

Saddleworth 


16 

20 

Strathalbyn 

’ i 

• •! 

18 

15 

Swan Reach 

..; 

9 

— 

Wande&r&h 


11 

8 

Whyte Varcowie 


10 

20 

Willuqga 


i 2 

6 

Wilmington 

Wood side 


! 6 

10 


1 4 

i 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCES, 

NORTHERN BRANCHES. 

Tbe Annual Conference of the Northern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held at Crystal Brook on February 13. The following membeis 
of the Bureau were present:—Messrs. Davidson. Miell, Hutchison, It. and 
P. Pavy, Hamlyn, Venning, B. and M. Weston, Symons (Crystal Brook), Duns- 
ford, Satckell, Smart, Darley, Turner (Narridy), Johns, Wilson, Jose, Spain, 
Bell (Port Pirie), Wanium, Gallasch (Gladstone), Hewett, Lehmann (Caltowie). 
M unclay, Birks, Robertson. Stanley, Dick, Davidson (Wandearah), Gardiner, 
Angley (Mundoora), Nicholls, Lithgow, Steele, Torr (RediMU), Stone, King- 
come (Port Germein), Dowd (Whyte Yarcowie), and Smallacombe (Petersburg). 

Professor To war, Mr. George Quinn, and Mr. G. S. Thomson represented 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. R. Pavy (Chairman of the Crystal Brook Branch) presided, and wel¬ 
comed the visitors. 

SPECIALIZATION IN FARMING. 

Mr. T. A. Wilson, of Port Pirie, read a paper on specialization versus com¬ 
bination in farming. He said that for years past the farmers of South Aus¬ 
tralia had been strongly urged net to put all their eggs in one basket, but so 
order their work that they would have money coming in all the year round. 
This advice had been followed to a large extent and doubtless had resulted 
in the present improved conditions of some farmers, but he thought it was 
against the best interests of the State, as the “combination” farmer is even 
now behind the times in many of the lines he deals In, and would be still more 
so but for the efforts of the .specialists in certain lines whose work he reaped 
an immediate benefit from. To spread one’s attention and effort over a large 
field of industry must result in mediocrity, and he contended that the time 
had come for agricultural authorities to urge tlie farmers to specialize in 
certain branches. Take the world over the march of progress was due to 
the efforts of specialists. The high standard of their stock, their crops, ma¬ 
chinery. Ac., were all due to the work of men who bad made one branch a 
specialty. For an indh ldual to achieve the best results he is capable of, he 
must devote the whole of his ability and energy to one line* of work. The 
present status of agriculture was higher than formerly, and while it was pos¬ 
sible to raise it still higher, the work of the combination farmer would only 
lower the standard. He strongly urged farmers to specialize and become 
expert in one particular lint*. He did not mean that they should not raise 
on the farm produce of various kinds, but these things should be quite, se¬ 
condary to the main aim. For instance, the u heatgrower must keep horses 
for his work, cows to produce milk and butter, slieep for mutton, and pigs and 
poultry to consume the waste products: but the main aim should be to im¬ 
prove and increase the quality and yield of wheat. So with the horsebreeder, 
the dairyman, the sbeepfarmer, Ac. 

Members generally disagreed with Mr. Wilson, the main view being that 
it was unsafe to rely mainly on the one line, and that specialization was 
costly arid risky for the average farmer. Several stated that they had tried 
wheatgrowing alone, but without success. One paid all his store bills with 
the products from his poultry; others had found sheep an absolute necessity 
to successful farming. A vote was taken on the subject, with the result 
that a practically unanimous adverse show of hands resulted. 

WATERING AND CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL* 

Mr. G. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) delivered an address on “Watering 
and Cultivation of the Soil” as applied to fruit trees. He remarked that in 
warm countries with a small rainfall the most luscious fruit could be 
obtained by judicious iiTigntion—the conservation and distribution of water. 
Discretion should he used in the application of water, betcause too much 
would probably do moie harm than none at all. If the supply was limited 
special care should be taken to hold what moisture there wa# by careful 
cultivation and treatment of tbe soil. Astonishing results could be obtained 
by taking every advantage of the rainfall. He advocated rough, deep plough- 
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ing early in the season and the provision of drains so as to secure surface 
water from neighbouring areas, and the important fertilising constituents 
which it contained. The winter water should be conserved. It was advis¬ 
able to make trenches around the trees about 9 or 10 in. deep, and manure 
them, and, after allowing time for soakage and drying until the soil became 
workable, to fill them in, and loosen the surrounding ground well. The Arabs, 
from whom they could learn a good deal in the direction of irrigation and 
cultivation, opened up the ground between the trees deeply in the winter 
months, and banked up the earth immediately beneath the foliage, placed 
manure and other organic matter in the tren*h, and in the co>l season re¬ 
placed the soil. Where only fair quantities of water were available the ring 
or basin system had proved the most suitable. The idea was to nnk“ a ring 
or basin around the spread of the foliage of the tree, and pour water into 
it Where the supply was abundant the furrow system was supo-i. r to the 
open flooding method, as it had a lesser tendency to spoil the mechanical 
texture of the soil. The furrow system consisted of making four or five 
furrows between the rows of trees so that the whole area received moisture. 
The roots of the trees were induced to spread out over a wider feeding area. 
With a view to keeping the roots down in the more permanently moist and 
cool layers of soil the rings, trenches, or furrows should be made a good 
depth—say 10 or 12 in.—so that the water would he pi *ced in direct contact 
with the roots. If that method be followed by deep and thorough pulveri¬ 
zation of the surface soil such a result would be secured. The t *ndeucy 
of a surface mulch of organic matter wn< to, draw the roots nearer t > the 
surface than where dust mulches were adopted. 

THE AUTO-MOBILE ON THE FARM. 

Mr. A. Miell, of Crystal Brook, read a paper on this subject. Throughout 
the drier portions of Australia farmers frequently experienced great difficult. j s 
in providing fodder for their working stock, and this leads one to consider 
whether it is not possible to largely supersede horses with traction power. 
The various magazine had been telling of the work don> u in this direction in 
America, where steam traction lias, on the larger farms, taken th • place of 
horsepower for tilling and harvesting operations. Vast strides in this cl.ss 
of machinery had been made of lat * years, and some of the engines draw 
ploughs tweaking up the soil to a >\idtli of 80 ft. at one operation. One 
great advantage of these engines was that a large area can be turned over 
in a short time. To the Australian farmer, whose ground rapi lly becomes to.) 
dry and hard to plough properly, this was a very important item. The 
large harvesting machines drawn by the traction eugines have reaped and 
bagged the crop on 150 acres in one day. eight men being required to work 
them. While such large machines would not he suitable to Austriliin con¬ 
ditions. there were smaller ones equally useful The Field of November 23, 
1902, speaks very highly of the work done by the Tvel agricultural motor, 
A British machine of eight horsepower. When at work the m dor was draw¬ 
ing a plough at the rate of four miles an hour: it was very simpl» in ob¬ 
struction, and can be worked by any intelligent man with a little ins*ruction 
In ploughing it is claimed to do as much work In a day as two similar 
ploughs drawn by horses. The rate and regularity of sp»ed, and the longer 
hours that it can be worked, are great factors in its favour. The motor had 
been previously used to draw reaping machines, binders, mowers, and als > 
•drawing wagons on the road. The cost of petrol was 8:1 p r hour for reap¬ 
ing, and slightly more for ploughing. The motor weighs under 17^ cwt.. and 
the weight is distributed over three wide wheels, consequently it makes but 
little impression on the soil. The wide wheels give a splendid grip, no 
matter how soft or saudy the land may be. The cost of maintaining such 
motor—of which quite a number are now in use in Great Britain—would 
•certainly not be more than the keep of horses required to do the same 
work, and when not in use it can be housed, and costs mthtng to maintain* 
On the larger holdings of South Australia, the horse feed bill was a very 
aerkms item. Last year on liis own farm the market value of the feed con¬ 
sumed was nearly £600, and his experience was by no means singular. Be¬ 
sides the actual cost, they, were often minced to desperate straits to keep 
their horses alive during periods of drought, -and while he did not expect 
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horses to ho altogether dispensed with on farms, he was convinced that dur¬ 
ing the uexl decade the progressive fanners of Australia will advance with 
the times, arid as horsepower for chaff cutting lias been displaced by oil 
engines, so automobile machinery will displace horses for traction work on 
tiie farm. 

Memliers were generally rather sceptical of the possibility of Mr. Midi’s 
forecast coming true. The risks of tire were considered too great in such 
a dry climate, and the sandy nature of so much of our land was thought ta 
he a serious obstacle in the way. Mr. Miell intimated that if the cost of the 
Ivel motors was reasonable, it was not improbable that the members might 
be afforded an opportunity of seeing what they could do in Crystal Biook 
district. 

POULTRY. 

Mr. H. R. Turner (Xarridy Branch) read a paper on “Poultry." Fowls 
were like human beings, in that they are adverse to bad smells, draughty 
or ill-ventilated houses and overcrowding. Their comfort -must be studied 
if they are to be profitable. The practice of allowing fowls to roost ou the 
fences or in the outbuildings or stacks is a very bad one. Such birds are 
more liable to disease, and are a nuisance to other stock. The hay suffers 
considerably, and the stables become infested with vermin. Proper houses 
to hold not more than 40 fowls should bo built. Where poultry are exposed 
to cold wet weather eggs soon reach the vanishing point, and. apart irom 
other considerations, it will pa»v to provide warm houses for thun. While 
almost any fowl will lay fairly well in warm weather with ordinaly care, the 
main aim of the poultry keeper must be to find out which breeds will lay 
best in bis particular locality during the cold weather, when eggs are dear, 
and to his mind the well-feathered breeds will usually till the bill. They 
may not produce as many eggs during the year as the lighter breed*, but 
will produce more when prices are high. The most profit ab'e ben was the 
one that laid most eggs in the winter months. He was a firm believer in 
pure-bred fouls for laying purposes, as these breeds had been specially deve¬ 
loped for egg production, and the farmer has neither time nor skill to im¬ 
prove them. For meat produftion it was another matter: crossing of certain 
proved breeds gave a more satisfactory result than was secured from pure¬ 
bred animals. Any oik* who intends to make poultry profitable should not 
hesitate to pay a fair price for good birds for breeding. The food supply was 
another Important matter. A variety of foods should he supplied: it was a 
great mistake to give only one class of food. In addition to grains of various 
sorts, green stuff, cut green bone, meat scraps, &c„ should l>e fed. The drink¬ 
ing water must be clean and fresh, and kept in the- shade. Sun-liea.ted water 
will cause bowel complaints. Sick fowls, unless specially valuable, do. not 
as a rule pay to doctor. Affected birds should be destroyed and burnt; or, If 
worth saving, isolated, and iv>t allowed with the rest of the flock until quite 
healthy. He had noticed recently in one of the dallies a statement that the 
cost of egg production ou a well-managed poultry farm would not exceed 
2Jd. to 3d. per dozen. In his opinion, this was not correct. It will cost 4/ 
per year to feed the hen, and to produce eggs at 2$d. per dozen she will 
require to lay 230 eggs a year, and then no account is taken for labour, in¬ 
terest, loss through deaths, &c\ The same paper also states that plump 
chickens suitable for export can be reared at a cost of lid. each, and weigh¬ 
ing 3$ lb. to 5 lb. (dressed) at 14 to 10 weeks old. He felt sure there was a, 
mistake here. At eight weeks old a chick will eat as much as a grown hen. 
To produce the weight stated the chicks must be fed specially at extra cost, 
and as far as his exi>erience went it would cost 5d. to 6d. per lb. to produce 
meat. With the best of care birds will toeed to grow quickly to weigh 6 
lp. to 8 lb. live weight at five to six months old. While he believed that 
with proper care and attention poultry keeping will pay, he would not advise v 
any one to go in largely for poultry unless he thoroughly understood the 
business. * 

. M-r.Hewett disagreed, and said after ten years’ experience he found poultry 
paid well on the farm. The fowls do not cost as much as the writer stated.; 
There were many waste substances on the farm which could not be collected* 
by any others than the fowls, and these were returned in eggs. t 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF DAIRYING. 

Mr. G. S. Thomson (Dairy Expert) said during tlie pant ten years there bad 
been a pretit advance in the science and practice of dairying. Dealing first 
with the bre.ding of Mock, he stated that in South Australia they had some 
very tint* and valuable specimens of the cross Shorthorn-Jersey, which was 
the best for dairying purposes. They bad in the progeny an animal which 
gave a large quantity of milk of high quality, and at the same time oue with 
plenty of good fiesli. Some people recommended a cross between a Jersey and 
Ayrshire, but the progeny was too small, and lacked constitutional vigour. 
The black and white Holstein cattle give as much as 1,000 gallons of milk 
a year, but it lacked quality, the percentage of fat being as low as 3.B. There¬ 
fore it was necessary to cross the Holstein cow with another type in order 
to increase the percentage of fat. During his extensive travels in Denmark 
he observed that special attention was being paid to maintain tlr» ck anliness 
and purity of the milk. In Copenhagen he visited a depot win r * .">,U00 gallon* 
of milk were received daily; the employes worked under tigid regu at ions. 
Inspectors made tours of the different est&tiMimk'iits. arid breaches were re¬ 
ported to the authorities. The system of iwtlfcg in Denmark was different 
to that which obtained iu South Australia. Animals were not allowed to 
roam about in fields or paddocks, but were tethered with givtn ranges of grass 
to consume. It was. therefore, necessary to train the cow to perfect docility. 
The quality of the milk \ield in South Australia, was equal to that of any 
country in the world. In some of their districts cows yielded fat to the extent 
of over r» per cent. Last season the records of one factory of 02 suppliers 
.showed an average of over 4 per cent, of fat for the .war—a remarkable 
average. While iu London tasted samples of Danis].. Siberian, and Aus¬ 
tralian butter, and he was pleased to find that the articli xeut from Australia 
was superior. The Siberian product at present was of a poor quality, due, 
of course, to the fact that the industry was in its infancy. On the Continent 
every cow was brushed once a day, and that method had resulted in puier 
milk, which left the cowsheds without the faintest contamination. Encourag- 
iug results pad been obtained by giving the cattle sunflower cake. It should 
be possible in many parts of the State to grow large plots of sunflowers, and 
more should be done in the cultivation of mangolds. In sending cream to 
Adelaide from northern butter factories deterioration was hound to take place. 
It would be a fine thing for the industry if tlr* factories could be located in 
central positions, so that (lie distance of carting the cream might he minimised. 
It was a great mistake to believe that cream sent from Port Augusta or 
Mount Gambler to the city arrived in good condition. 

Professor Towat* emphasized the importance of daily grooming the cows 
and paying strict attention to cleanliness. The additional expense would be 
trifling after die pmctic* had developed into a custom. It was worth while 
the farmers trying it, and lit* was confident that tiny would soon realize it* 
value. Possibly the benefit would be greater in cold climates, where tb€ 
animal's skin u as not so open and porous as in a climate like South Australia. 

ANALYSES OF SOILS. 

Mr. Dowd, of Whyte-Yarcowie Branch, moved to the effect—“That the 
Government analyst* different soils from the members of the Bureau, in order 
to ennhle the growers to use the right kind of manure for the soils, or as an 
alternative the Government supply sufficient quantities of manure for ex¬ 
perimental purposes, in order to find out the most suitable kinds for each 
farm or district.” Mr. Venning seconded, and Messrs. Lithgow, I>unstone r 
and Stone supported. 

In reply to questions, Professor Towar said the subject had been much 
discussed all over tlie world. The results of analyses were not conclusive. If 
a necessary element were absolutely abseuf that would be shown by analysis. 
On the other band, the analysis might show much potassium and still appli¬ 
cations of that element may giro good results iu increased yields. . The 
analyses would not show the physical condition of the soil, or the condition 
of the elements whose presence it showed. These were very important con¬ 
siderations. Be could aot scy definitely from an analysis what to apply to 
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tin* soil, if the presence of the necessary elements were indicated. Soil 
analyses were costly, and consequently wholesale tests were out of the ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. II. Xidrills (Nnrrid.O moved an amendment—“That the Bureau accept 
as far as the Department is prepared to supply, manures for testing the 
\arious soils of the districts.” The amendment was declared carried. 

CONSERVATION OP SOIL MOISTURE. 

Professor Towar gave an address on this subject similar in general to the 
address given at Brinkworth. 


SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 

The eleventh Annual Gonferenoe of the South-Eastern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau was hold at Mount Gambier on Thursday, March 20. 
Professor Perkins (Secretary for Agriculture), Professor Towar (Professor of 
Agriculture), and .Mr. G. S. Thomson (Dairy Instructor), represented the Depart- 
duent o»f Agriculture. The following members of the Agricultural Bureau were 
present:—Mount Gambier—Messrs. Mitchell (chair), Clarke, Lewis (Hon See,), 
Barrows, AVedd, Norman, Dyke Wilson, Watson, and Kuwoldt. Lucindale— 
Messrs. Pe ierhoerdt, ard Langbevg. Narracuorte—Messrs. Shinckel, Wardle, 
anil I >ultield. Millicent—Messrs. Harris (Hon. Sec.), Stuckey, Campbell, Holz- 
grefe (Chairman), Davidson, and Stewart. Penola—Dr. Ockley. 

Mr. AV. Mitchell, Chairman of Mount Gambier Branch presided, and after 
welcoming the visitors, called oi> Professor Towar for an address. 

PLANT FOODS. 

ITolcssur Towar spoke on “Plant Pood” on generally similar lines to his 
address at Mnnnum Conference. He referred to the various elements in 
the soils, and to their absorption by the roots of plants. The condition® 
required to make the*" elements available to the plants were dealt with, 
and the direct action of manures explained. The necessity for supplying 
the plants with soluble food was emphasized, and the action of certain classes 
of plants in obtaining nitrogen from the air noticed. He spoke 
strongly against the negKeet to make the most of farmyard manure 
which, in addition to the actual food it contained, supplied a most 
important factor in soil fertility, viz., organic matter. He maintained 
that recent research had demonstrated that it was cheaper and better to 
apply farmyard manure direct from the stable than to rot it in pits or heaps. 
He had noticed that in various parts of the State, the manure was actually 
allowed to waste. However well off a fanner might be, and however rich 
his soil, he could not afford to waste the farmyard manure. Then amongst 
indirect manures that might pay to use in this district were salt, lime, and 
even clay and sand. He would not be surprised if on their peaty land it would 
pay to spread sand from the uplands. Then with many root crops, and grass 
lands, the application of salt will often pay. A number of questions were 
asked and answered by the Professor, whose address was much appreciated. 

MERINO SHEEP. 

Mr. S. £hinckoL of Narracoorte Branch, read a paper on “The General 
Management and Care of Merino Sheep.' He had had considerable experience 
in the management of sheep in the south-east, and favoured the strong woolled 
sheep, as a farmer got a large framed animal and a heavy fleece. The 
farmer starting would do well to purchase cast-off ewes from a good flock. 
These were usually sold cheap, on account of their age, but the fanner could 
get one or two good lambs, if care is taken of them 4 ; If youn* ewes are 
purchased; they will mostly be culls. Particular care must be taken to secure 
good rams, they should show no weakness in the fleece, and carry strongly 
developed the characteristics desired in the flock. Efforts should be made to 
get the flock regular in character, and keep developing along special lines. 
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Rams should not bo allowed to ruo the whole year with the flock; taken all 
round April and May wore the best months to have ewes lambing. When 
ewes were lambing they should be attended to regularly, and the marking and 
tailing should be done during the first favourable weather. If grass was 
scarce it would be found beneficial to feed the ewes and lambs on a little hay 
or chaff. As shearing time approached, the flock should be culled, and all 
weedy or badly woolled sheep should be rejected. It was folly to breed 
inferior sheep, as they would eat as much as good ones. Salt was not 
used as much as it should be. Young sheep especially derived benefit from 
salt. Overstocking was a bad complaint, and it was very desirable to have 
quiet and contented sheep, as they did much better than wild ones. StK**p 
should be frequently shifted, and regularly dipped, and a supply of water 
should be always available. Wells were preferable to waterholes. Although 
the flocks in the south-east liad improved of recent years, much more cou d 
be done. 

Mr. A. J. Wedd agreed with a good deal of what Mr. Shinckel said. He 
thought it was very necessary to cull the flock regularly. Merino sheep 
were naturally wild, and it was best to keep them in paddocks larger than 
those in which crossbreds were kept. Mr. Stuckey asked how long rams 
should be kept with the ewes. In the old days they used to keep the rams 
with the ewes for about eight weeks, and he thought that was about right. 
Mr. Shinckel said it depended on the number of ewes. If there were only 
a few ewes, lie thought four or five weeks would be long enough, but if there 
were, say, SO ewes per ram he thought the rams should be left in about eight 
or ten -weeks. 

FORWARD MOVEMENT IN FARMING. 

Mi*. ,T. Davidson, of Millicent, read a lengthy paper on this subject. The 
day was gone when any one could make farming a success; the main essentials 
to prosperity of the farmer undei ordinary conditions wore the* adoption of 
up-io-date methods of work, intense cultivation, the judicious use of fertilisers, 
and a frequent application ot brain powder. An eminent artist was asked 
by one of his students what be mixed his paints with, and the great master 
pointedly answered—“With brain-, sir.” Brains played an important part in 
successful fairming. The farmer who had studied the nature of his soil and 
discriminately used fertilisers has astonished himself and his neighbours by 
increasing the yield of grain and root crops 20. 30, and 50 per cent. The 
forward movement in agriculture was being manifested in every branch of 
the industry. To be thoroughly progressive, both as regards stockbreeding, 
and cropraising, every farmer should be an experimentalist. Portions of his 
land should be set apart for trying the qualities of fertilisers and effect on 
various kinds of crop*, ascertainng the most suitable fodders, &c., for his 
particular locality and nature of soil, which would prove a most valuable 
source of gaining exact knowledge for himself. Nothing could possibly take 
the place of such experiments. In the south-east tin* uece-sity for such work 
was very marked. Their land \tfas eminently adapted for a varied order of 
agriculture, and compares favourably with the best farming land in New 
Zealand, where farming is carried out in a system of rotation of crops and 
deep cultivation. The* average farmer of New Zealand works upon the 
principle of cropping a number of his paddocks from thiee to four years, and 
then laying them down with English grasses and pastures for a similar period. 
A farmer has from five to 10 acres of drilled turnips of different varieties, and 
perhaps 30 to 40 acres sown broadcast. The latter are fed < ff with sheep, 
while those drilled arc used for dairy and store cattle. Sheep fed on the 
turnip fields are quickly topped up for the market. The effect of the sheep 
feeding the turnips off the land is equivalent to a good dressing of manure, as 
the succeeding cereal crop is always a heavy one, resulting in many instances 
in 60* to 80 bushels per acre of oats. The land for the turnips and other 
root crops is carefully prepared by being twice ploughed and scarified; the 
farmyard manure, as far as It will go, is incorporated in the working. A 
dressing of from two or three ewt. of lamedu^t or super Is usually amdied. 
The land is then opeoed in drills by means of a moulder plough, and the 
seed sown o» the crown of the ridges with a double drill machine, provided 
with two small rollers. ' When the plants have become strong, whether 
turnips or mangolds, they are tliiuued out to eight inches apart with rhe 
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lioe, ho as to give the bulbs room to fully develop. It is safe to say that 
the produce of n given area will be 50 per cent, less if the plants are not 
thinned. The farmer who is going to make a success of his work, must 
keep abreast in the forward movement in agricultural practices. His house 
should be supplied with the best literature on the subject, and his family 
should be encouraged to take an intelligent interest in such literature. The 
literature of farming was within the reach of nil. and from some of the 
better publications, the farmer can learn what successful farmers in other 
parts are doing In this connection lie could not speak too highly of their 
own Journal of Agriculture, which should be read by every farmer in South 
Australia. Containing as it did. the results of local experimental work, and 
practices, and the advice of authorities who had studied local conditions it 
was of more value to them than any similar publication could be. 

THE FARM OF THE FUTURE. 

Mr. Tt. Campbell, of Millident Branch, read a paper entitledT-**The Farm of 
the Future.” Of late years much had l>cen done to burst up the big estates, 
and intense culture had been applied to many lands that were once only 
sheepwalks. But were present conditions the best that could be made? 
Wheatgrowing was a precarious business, and it w r as questionable if the 
wheat grower would be able to hold his own against other wheat producing 
countries with cheaper labour, labour-saving machinery, and cheap land. He 
thought present conditions led to a great waste of energy, and the tillers of 
the soil laboured under great disadvantages. The holdings were not large 
enough to follow one line alone, and the farmer was at a disadvantage in all 
direction*. lie was exploited by the shipper, the labourer, the woolbuyer, 
the milk factory, &<\. simply because tin* quantity of each commodity he pro¬ 
duced was so small; and he suffered other losses, because tbe denier, the 
wheatbuyer, the storekeeper, and others made compacts and combines 
against him for tlneir own profit. The farm of the future, to compete against 
advanced and up-to-date conditions, must l>e of a much greater area, and 
all its industries must be worked depurtmentally imler-one management. 
Whether the farm of the future would he a Joint stock concern or a co-opera¬ 
tively owned and worked business, or be carried on by the State, was subject 
for argument. He preferred State management. Such concerns—for there 
would be many—would provide profitable employment for the young men 
who were growing up, and would keep them in the country, and bring in 
revenue from a source ahd of a kind which made up a stable community. 

In the discussion that ensued, most of the speakers condemned Mr. Camp¬ 
bell’s “farm of the future.” It was contended that farming on communistic 
principles was out of the question, and wherever tried had proved a failure. 
It was recognised that by co-operation, the producers could greatly benefit 
themselves, but this was quite different from Mr. Campbell's idea of State- 
managed farms, which would simply check indeiHuidewce of action and 
thought, and withdraw all incentive to progress. 

CULTIVATION OF NATIVE GRASSES. 

I)r. Oekley initiated a discussion oil the improvement of their indigenous 
grasses. There were many of the native grasses that could l>e cultivated 
with profit, and on the lighter lands would pity os well, if uot better, than' 
ryegrass or cocksfoot. Then again the manuring of the natural pastures 
should receive attention. At Koorine. Mr. George Riddoch, had given them 
an object lesson in the benefit derived from clearing and burning the rubbish 
and distributing the ashes over the gras®. Members agreed that much could 
be done in the Improvement of the natural pastures, and that many of the 
native grasses were worth cultivating. 

THE AGRICULTURAL EXTORTS. 

Hr. Oekley on behalf of the Peoola Branch initiated a discussion o»n ’‘The 
Benefits Derived by this Portion of the South-Bast from the AgHeultuca t 
KxiKjrts.” Hr. Oekley’s remarks practically resolved into a complaint that 
Peuola had Ik en neglected by the department. Nearly all the speakers* hertw* 
ever, defended the department, and it was stated that the south-east os a 
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whole had benefited considerably from the work of the officers of the depart¬ 
ment, and If Penola bad been neglecttd. it must be due to the fault of the 
residents themselves. Professor Perkins pointed out that it was impossible 
for the officers to be continuously travelling, as they had responsible duties 
at headquarters to carry out. Still they made a point of accepting: invitations 
from the branches of the Bureau, whenever possible, and lie believed he was 
correct in saying: that officers of the department had been at Penola on 
a grood many occasions. 

DAIRYING HERDS AND DAIRYING. 

Mr. <1. S. Thomson (l)airy Instructor), deli vend an address : t.» matters con¬ 
nected with the dairying; interest. Mount (iambier was the tines! dallying: 
district in South Australia, and it was the duty of farmers to make the best 
of what was given them. Much had been done, but there w as great room for 
extension. Instruction in the dairying practices was necessary, and Mount 
Gambler was the best centre in the south-east for the purpose. They wanted 
good practical men hand in hand with theoretical instruction. They looked 
to the practical man for assistance, and his experience was that his scientific 
work had been to confirm tlie farmer's discoveries. He referred to the 
rivalry which sometimes existed between factories, and expressed regret that 
this should exist, as it was much against the liest interests of the iiidustty. 
In their anxiety to get a supplier he had known a factory to take sour or 
Inferior milk which another factory had refused. Heavy loss and injury to 
the industry followed this suicidal policy. The great success of the Danish 
system was due to co-operation. He was sorry this did not prevail more in 
Australia. In Mount Gambler they l ad a big supply of milk, but unfortu¬ 
nately they had not the quality; they had nut the percentage of fat. That 
took him to breeding. They were told to breed for quality and feed for 
quantity. In tin* south-east the cattle--Shortlioru and Hereford*'—belonged 
more to the beef producing strain. Cross these and they had iin animal 
perhaps giving a lot of milk, but pool in butter fat. There were five points 
to be regarded by the breeder aud raiser of dairy cattle. They were as 
follows:-<1) They wanted a knowledge of the pedigree of the sire; (2) they 
wanted to know the attainments of the cows to Ik* crossed, whether for beef 
or milk; fib the breeding and rearing of the calves; (4) consideration of the 
1 ceding of tin* matured stuck to maintain the body and milk; (5) the period 
ot crossing, with attention to season, feed, and price of produce. The sire 
was more than the half of tlie herd. Milking qualities were transmitted as 
readily through the bull as through the heifers, and he was all the more 
important owing to the greater number of his offspring. One dairy expert 
had found that h.v using only sires from proved dairy herds, and by weeding 
out the worst milkers, in 15 years he had been able to considerably increase 
the total milk per cow. One year his cows gave 651 gallons each, and after 
10 years’ care they had averaged 801 gallons each. Another farmer with 
18 cow’s got an average of 547 gallons per cow for 18 cows one year. The 
next year he got an average of 720 gallons, and tbe third year 805 gallons 
l>er cow. That was the result of careful breeding and feeding. A cow 
would give more and richer milk if she was given a change of pasture at 
intervals. The result of being left too long on the same herbage was that 
the animals might dry off earlier than otherwise. A point of great importance 
was when to breed from the heifer. Invariably the heifer in South Australia 
dropped her first calf too early, ami the result was she never developed. It 
was a duty to feed cattle up to the demands of each one and use discretion 
The underfed animal was very often a victim to tuberculosis. Their cows 
invariably calved at a period of the year when there was abundance of feed, 
and the result was that there tvas a taint In the milk at the commencement 
of the export season. At that time of the year butter was low in price, 
but if cows came in at the time of year w’hen butter was higher there would 
l>e better butter and more profit to the dairy farmer. The feed grown In the 
flush of tlie season could be saved for later use. They should feed to get a 
good flavour. Silage, rape, or cabbages, when given in large quantities, 
affected the flavour of the milk. When feeding with chopped straw or hay. 
with bran or copra cake, it was better to damp it the night before it was 
fed to the cows. Cows got much more nutriment out of bran and such foods 
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when fed with something else. Milking was an important part of the work; 
it must l>e done thoroughly. If they left the rich strippings they did not 
get them next time. In America they were going in for what was called the 
manipulation process of milking. That was they stripped the cows thoroughly, 
and then waited a few minutes and commenced again, and the result was 
they got more milk, more butter, more profit. 

A long discussion followed, and Mr. Thomson was asked a number of 
questions. He stated that for the south-east he would recommend the 
Jerspy-Shorthoirn cross, as they would get a good quantity of milk of better 
quality than the Shorthorn. The Ayrshire-Jersey cross was too small for 
this district. A heifer should not be allowed to calve until three years old, 
and she should not be kept in milk too long. A number of those present 
agreed that the Jersey-Shorthorn cross was most profitable. Mr. Ruwoldt 
said his experience was that it paid best to keep heifers in as long as they will 
gh e milk. Professor Towar expressed surprise at the Jersey-Shorthorn cross 
being advocated, as the one was a strong dairy breed and the other a strong 
beef breed. In any case, when they found a certain cross or strain suited 
their local conditions they should stick closely to it. Mr. Thomson had given 
them a description of a good dairy cow, but they wanted something more 
practical; the real test was the milk pail and the Babcock tester. 

TREE CROWING ON POOR LANDS. 

Mr. A. .1. Wedd opened a discussion on the reclamation of their inferior lands 
by the planting upon them of wattles and timber trees. He believed in wattle 
planting on waste lands. The seed was easily got, and was cheap, and land that 
was now practically worthless—that would not keep more than a sheep to 
10 acres—would grow them splendidly. It need not be cleared or ploughed 
for sowing them. A man could put in two to three acres a day with a light 
dibber. The feather-leaved wattle grew well in some places and the broad¬ 
leaved in others. In 10 years the trees would strip live or six tons per acre 
of bark, which was now worth £5 to £0 per ton on the ground. Thus such 
land would return £2 an acre per annum for the lOyears.and allow 10/ an a<-re 
for expenses. Mr. Pick, who stripped 100 acres of wattles last year and got 
five tons to the acre, was putting in ICO acres this season. Timber was now 
very scarce at the Mount, and on some of their stringybark country, if it were 
fenced off from stock and protected from fires, thousands upon thousands 
of young saplings would spring up that in 18 or 20 years would be valuable 
timber trees. Other trees, such as redgum and walnut, or even pines, could 
be sown on such lands, and he was convinced that such work would b* a 
profitable commercial transaction to the owner. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

A motion by Mr. R. 'Campbell in favour of dividing the district for the 
purpose of holding two Conferences annually, was defeated, and it was 
decided to hold the next Conference at Bordertown. 

The usual votes of thanks closed the Conference. 


SOUTHERN BRANCHES. 

The tenth Annual Conference of the Southern Branches of the Bureau 
was held at Strathalbyn on Wednesday, April 1. The Hon. R. Butler, 
M.r. (Minister of Agriculture), Professor Perkins, and Professor Towar 
represented the Department of Agriculture. The following branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau were represented:—Fiuniss, Messrs. Chibnall, T. and S. 
Collett Heath, Langrehr, and Henley; Port Elliot Messrs. McLeod, Har¬ 
greaves, Brown, and Welch; Hartley, Mr. Brook; Meadows, Mr. Stone; Strath- 
albyn, Messrs. M., W. M., and A. Rankine, Tucker, Meikle, Mules, Butler, 
Coekburn, Sissons, Watt, McAnaney, Cheriton, and Reed; Port Pirie, Mr. 
Welch; Woodside, Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Caldwell (the Chairman of the Council of Agriculture) presided, and 
spoke briefly in opening the proceedings. 
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The Hon. R. Butler gave an interesting address dealing with the work of 
the Bureau and the Department of Agriculture, and with the progress made 
of late years in agricultural pursuits. He spoke hopefully of the prospects of 
the South Australian farmer, and particularly mentioned the encouraging 
development of the lamb export trade. The question of treoplantiug had 
received considerable attention of late years, and the Government was fully 
alive to the necessity for more fully developing tlieir timber production. 
Recommendations from the Conservator of Forests to this end were receiving 
fa voura ble at ten ti on. 

BREEDING AND FEEDING OF 8TOCK. 

Mr. II. Welch, of Port Elliot Branch, read a paper on this subject. He was 
quite convinced that insufficient attention was paid to the breeding and feed¬ 
ing of stock. In travelling round the country one was continually struck by 
the difference between the stock of the careless breeder and grazier, and the 
stock of those who take a pride and interest in their live stock. Some beasts 
will attract attention on account of their superior qualities, and in almost 
every cast' it will be found that there is good breeding behind them. Breed 
wiU tell under all conditions. Then why is it there are so many mongrels 
about their farms? Is it because they begrudged a few shillings extra for the 
services of a good oniuuil, or was it too much trouble to drive or cart breeding 
stock to where a good male of the breed is stationed? Sometimes one. and 
■sometimes the other; yet there was no denying the fact that the better bred 
animals are more generally profitable, whether it be stock for the butcher, the 
dairy, or poultry. He condemned the indiscriminate use of Jersey bulls in the 
dairy herds as certain to cause deterioration, though the Jersey crossed with a 
robust, large-framed row will give a very useful auimai. His experience as a 
grassier was that it was necessary to keep some cattle with the sheep, other¬ 
wise there was a lot of feed wasted. If the paddock is not overstocked the 
latter will leave a lot of rank growth, especially oil the camps: this the cattle 
will eat. In buying cattle for feeding lie had frequently seen the value of pure¬ 
bred stock demonstrated in the paddocks; he had known a Hereford eow rear 
a fat calf and be herself fit for killing at the end of the summer in a second- 
rate sheep paddock where mongrel cows failed to even keep themselves in 
decent condition Then, any one who has dealt in pigs to any extent knows that 
he must have good breed in the animals. Then with sheep, they aimed nowa¬ 
days at wool and meat, and how did they get it? They pur well-bred, robust, 
fair-woolled Shropshire rams to well-woolled merino ewes. The crossbred ewes 
can be again bred to Shropshire rams. Beyond the second cross it was not ad¬ 
visable to go, more especially as under ordinary conditions the best lambs were 
sold as fats. Then as regards feeding. It was very poor policy to stint or 
starve stock of any description; keep them growing from the start. Most of 
them had at one time or another bought horses in poor condition, and they had 
doubtless noticed what a lot of feeding it took to get them into good condition 
compared -with the amount required to keep up that condition afterwards. So 
it tvas with other stock. Stock required regular feeding, warmth, change of 
diet, and a plentiful supply of pure water. The w ater should Ik* w here the 
stock can get at it when they require it. Sheep should not be expected to trace i 
a mile or two in the hills for water: if they do they will not go to water as 
often as they should. Divide the grazing land into small paddocks so that the 
grass can be spelled occasionally, especially when young. Do not graze islieep 
and cattle together all the summer: while one paddock is being spelled some 
cattle might be put on it, as they do not graze so close as sheep. 

BREEDING LAMBS FOR EXPORT. 

Mr, M. Rankine (Chairman of Strathalbyn Branch) read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. Although not notv actively engaged in the business, he had had 20 years’ 
experience in the breeding of fat lambs. He did not favour the cross usually 
adopted, viz., merino ew'e with Shropshire or South Down rams. What he 
found most profitable was the Lincoln-merino ewe crossed with one of the 
breeds mentioned. The etves were larger, quieter, and letter mothers than the 
pure merino, and when too old for breeding were good butchers’ sheep. Tin 
merino is small in carcase, heavily w’oolled, of a roaming disposition, and not 
inclined to put on fat when young. He had no trouble with crossbred, sheep 
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breaking bounds, as lit* made it a practice not. to overstock. True their wool 
was not of equal value to the merino, yet l>y care and attention it can be greatly 
improved. As a matter of fact, however, they could not get both fat and 
wool of the finest class on the same animal when young, and for lamb-breeders 
the sheep that put on fat instead of wool was most profitable. For the Lon¬ 
don market he had a strong preference for the use of Down rams, as the 
progeny matured earlier than the Shropshire cross. The Dorset Horn had come 
t»> South Australia of m-eut years, and while he could not speak from personal 
experience, the crossbred lambs he had seen at the Hosewdrtliy College led him 
to believe that this breed might prove the l>est of all for the lambbreeders, as 
the lambs were fit for market at 10 weeks to 12 weeks' old. Another point he 
would refer to, and that was small paddocks. He considered that it was best 
to keep the flocks in small paddocks, and not to shift them from one paddock 
to another. The frequent shifting seeims to unsettle them, and in a large 
paddock the ewes are always on the ramble, dragging the lambs about with 
them, and fouling the feed. He had found that with crossbred ewes the more 
Down blood in them the better mothers they were. 

FEEDING OF STOCK. 

Professor Towar gave an address dealing with various subjects of practical 
interest to the farmer. He particularly referred to the necessity for greater 
attention being paid to the feeding of stock. Generally it was necessary to 
supplement the natural pastures with more concentrated foods. The provision 
of feed during the dry seasons must receive attention, and iu this connection the 
value of the silo could not be overestimated. He could not understand why it 
was that the farmers generally had not made more use of ensilage. The 
necessity for well-balanced rations for stock, and the freer use of salt, were 
also mentioned. Methods of cultivation to conserve moisture, and to make 
the plant food in the soil available, were also dealt with. Considerable discus 
sion ensued on the subject of ensilage. 

FRUIT GROWING. 

Mr. W. K. Hargreaves, of Tort Elliot Branch, rend a pai>er on “The Fruit 
Industry—Past and Present.” The fruit industry in South Australia had 
made rapid strides of late years, and although our people were beginning to 
lecognise more the value of fruit as an article of food there was no question 
but that outside markets would have to be developed to dispose of the pro¬ 
duct. They could hardly hoj>e for many years to come to find a profitable 
outlet for all the soft fruit they were growing, but in other lines the pro¬ 
spects were much better. The fruitgrowers of the present day were master¬ 
ing the main principle of cultivation, and were producing better fruit than 
formerly: still there were many difficulties to contend with, especially in the 
matter of the treatment of oodlin moth, and other iiests. The lieginners of 
to-day had the experience of the older growers to guide them, and are con¬ 
sequently in a much better position to secure success. There were excuses 
for failures of the past, as the experien<*e had to l>e gained by the grower him¬ 
self. and often at considerable cost. In fruitgrowing mistakes were usually 
costly, as it meant the loss of several years’ work If the wrong varieties of 
trees are planted, or the wrong position selected. It was essential, therefore, 
to start cautiously; the advice of an experienced grower should be sought 11 
possible, and the planter must make up his mind that he will have to pay 
great attention to the cultivation of his land and the training of bits trees to 
secure success. Careful thought must be given to the selection of varieties 
to plant. While he was convinced that there was a profitable future before 
our export trade, there was no question that already too much fruit of an in¬ 
ferior kind was grown. Not only did the grower of inferior fruit suffer, but 
the market for good-quality fruit was also spoilt. When it is remembered that 
with nearly all trees that are healthy it is only a matter of two or three years 
to rework them, and get them into bearing again, file more foolish and inex¬ 
cusable does the production of inferior fruit seem. As far as their apples and 
pears weiv concerned he believed their export trade was only in its infancy. 
Now that the shipping companies were able to carry the fruit to Europe in 
uniformly good condition, the only requisite to a very large trade was cheaper 
freights. Taking everything into consideration, he was convinced that if the 
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grower could get 1:/ per bushel in the orchard it will pay to grow apples. 
There were, of course, drawbacks to the beginner, the principal one being that 
it is frequently 10 years before any considerable return can be expected. This, 
however, made it all the more necessary for people to count the cost 
thoroughly before they embark in the fruit industry. The selection of the site 
for the orchard was of the first imiiortance; it was simply throwing money 
and time away to plant in unsuitable conditions. Their principal export 
fruits were apples and peats; these were not delicate plants, but it was court¬ 
ing failure to plant them on dry, sandy, or wet i>eaty soils. As a general rule 
they wiM do best where there is a good clay subsoil. The surface soli was 
practically a secondary consideration, so long as it is capable of fulfilling the 
mechanical functions of admitting air, warmth, and moisture. A deep rich 
surface tfoil wais less suitable for apples and i>ears than one with a good clay 
subsoil at moderate depth. The richer the Hay the belter, and he had no 
doubt of the superiority of such land over all other kinds for apples and pears. 
Before planting the land must l>e thoroughly prepared; if virgin ground, it is 
better to char and break it up some time beforehand, to give the soil a 
chance to mellow and sweeten. When the trees are planted, constant and 
careful attention are necessary. The trees must be properly trained, and the 
ground cultivated. The whole surface of the orchard should b* cultivated 
three or four times each year. Drainage was an important question; a gentle 
slope with good natural drainage was best. Water-logged soil was fatal to 
healthy growth. Many growers will ridicule the idea of underdrainage being 
necessary, because they say the ground already gets dry quite soon enough. 
The effect of drainage, however, is not sufficiently appreciated by them; as a 
matter of fact good drainage only removes the (Surplus water, and actually 
prevents rapid drying out in the summer. Tile conservation of moisture dur¬ 
ing tire summer mouths was one of the most important matters that the 
orchardist has to deal with in this State, and in dealing with this the value of 
drainage cannot be overestimated. 

8TINKWORT. 

Mr. Fhoriton read an extract from one of the intercolonial papers, in which 
the writer warned Victorian and New South Wales farmers against purchasing 
seed wheat from South Australia on account of the danger of introducing 
stink wort. It was stated that the weed had ruined large areas of country 
*n South Australia, and that it would be introduced into other parts in seed 
wheat. 

A resolution was carried that the Chairman write to the Editor of the 
paper in question iminting out tl> that as the wheat was reaped months 
before stink wort came into flower there was no danger of the seed wliea 
being contaminated; (2) and that while stink wort grew freely over large areas 
of country it was not a fact that any farming areas had been ruined by it. 

SHEEP. 

Mr. O. Meickle. of Stratlmlbyn Branch, road a paper on the most profitable 
sheep. He said it had l>een demonstrated that in the hills district they could 
grow merino wool equal to almost any other part of Australia, and the ques¬ 
tion naturally arose—'“What class of wool can we most profitably grow T' 
From time to time they heard it stated that the South Australian merino 
“was unsurpassed, and many records of championship prizes are quoted in sup¬ 
port of this. He thought, however, if they looked into this matter they would 
find that these prizes have been all. or nearly all. won at the Adelaide Shows, 
where there is no outside oomiK'tition. If they studied the awards at the most 
important sheep shows in Australia, viz., Melbourne and Sydney, they would, 
however, find that the majority of honours go to the Tasmanian merino, or to 
flocks founded on and bred to that type. Of late years the Vermont bad been 
scoring heavily, but this type Qf merino was comparatively new t« > Australia, 
and it remained to be proved whether it had come to stay in its pure 
type. It was impossible to pass over lightly sheep with such long-sustainei; 
records as possessed by the. Tasmanian merino. He was convinced that this 
breed of sheep must come to the front, as it was eminently fitted to the 
requirements and climatic conditions of the district. Some breeders had already 
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proved this and high prices had been paid for nuns. He had particulars of 
the results of the past season from a small flock bred from Tasmanian rams 
from the famous Gibson stud. Eight hundred and fifty sheep and 246 lambs 
were shorn for Ml bales of wool; the bales averaged 8 rwt. 2 qr. 5 lb. each, or 
an average of 30 lb. 14 oz. from the flock, lambs included. Some of the ewes 
(*ut wonderful fleeces: one old ewe, which had reared 11 lambs, cut 164 lb., and 
a four tooth20Jlb. The quality of the wool is excellent: The sheepare very hand- 
some, short on the legs, with a heavy front; the wool has splendid tip. He had 
noticed that Victorian wool grown on similar country realized Id. to 2d. per 
lb. more than wool from the Soutli Australian hills district. An Adelaide sales¬ 
man told him that this was due to the fact that Victorian wools were better 
yielding wools than their own. One had only to compare typical Tasmanian 
and South Australian merino wools to see where the difference was, and how 
It was the buyer could afford to pay more per lb. for the former. The fnc' 
that the Victorian wools referred to brought higher prices was due to the 
flocks being mainly founded on the Tasmanian sheep. The South Australian 
merino produced a strong wool of great length of staple, and also, unfortu¬ 
nately, too much length of tip, whereas the other was finer, close, more dense, 
and with far less tip. It was largely owing to the quantity of tip on their 
wools that they were worth so much less per lb. Many objections are urged 
against the Tasmanian slieep. but they have all been answered satisfactorily 
in tlie other States, and when It comes to practical working there i& nothing 
serious in any of them. He hoped the hills branches of the Bureau would 
discuss this matter thoroughly, as he believed there was considerable room 
for improvement in the type of sheep kept. 

Discussion on various matters of general interest, and a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. Secretary (Mr. J. Cliertton), and to the speakers concluded the 
Conference. 


FEEDING WORKING HORSES. 

In a recent interview with one of (lie daily papers. Mr. John Hill, who has 
the oversight of between 400 and 500 horses used in Messrs. Hill & Com 
pony’s mail service, made the following remarks in reference to the feeding 
and watering of horses:— 

••'Horses doing ordinary work should be given on an average about 25 lb. 
of food a day, it eluding chaff, bran, pollard, oats, and molasses all .mixed 
together. Slow-worked horses should be given more bran than fast- worked 
ones. For slow work they do not require oats to keep them In condition. 
For every 80 lb. of feed the proportion of ingredients should be 3 lb. of bran 
and pollard, 2 lb, of oats, 4 lb. of molasses, and the rest good chaff. The great 
thing is to regulate the feed. It is not desirable to put half a ton of the 
mixture in front of the horse at once. Regular feeding will keep a horse in 
good fettle, provdtd it is not overdriven. A horse should be fed four times 
a day, giving aix oi* seven pounds of the mixture referred to at each meal. It 
does not hurt the animals to allow them free access to hay, for that has to 
be **chaffed ,, by them, and it takes them a long time to overfeed themselves. 
The reason hay is chaffed up is to give working horses a chance to get a meal 
in a limited time. We give our mall horses not less than 25 lb. of feed daily, 
and that is ample, but heavy draughts need more; say, about 30 lb. Our 
mail horses ou the i rlncipal routes are worked on an average for nine hours a 
week, and we keep Three teams for each stage not under 12 miles for the big 
coaches. Some people believe that horses should not be watered fresh from 
a journey, and I met a man the other day who was surprised that we gave 
our horses a drink as seen as they came in. No harm can result if the water 
is of the normal tonipeiature, but cold wettl-warter might give them colic if they 
drink it when they are heated. Horses are more likely to suffer if they are 
allowed to cool down before drinking.” 

Referring to the value of molasses for stock. Mr. S. S. Rail!, of Werocata* 
writing early in January to “Bruni,”of The Australasian, says:—”1 have used 
molasses for the last 12 years for feeding horses and cattle, and I think it a 
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very valuable food. Now that bran is at such a high price, I do not give my 
draught horses any bran at all, but mix molasses with their feed. At the 
present pilce of bran it works out at about Id. per lb., and molasses at £d. pe.* 
It). One pound of molasses will go as far as 3 lb. of bran as a~ stock 
feeder. It keeps the horses’ bowels in nice order and gives them good coats. 
At the present time, owing to my country being very bare, I am feeding the 
bulk of my Shropshire lambs. They are getting cocky chaff and molasses 
steamed, and I think they will do very well. I am not an authority on dairy 
cows, but I am told that molasses is too fattening to give them in any quantity, 
and I think It is wrong to give it largely to either hulls or stallions, A little 
will not hurt either; in fact, will be beneficial.” 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of April, 1903 


Adelaide 

•2*78 

Manoora 

.. 311 

Macclesfield 

4*19 

H&wker 

2*59 | 

Hoyleton 

.. 2*83 

Meadows 

3*61 

Cradock 

1-55 | 

Balaklava 

.. 2*67 

Strathalbyn 

2*51 

Wilson 

1*88 ' 

Port Wakefield 

.. 1*93 

Callington 

• Langhorne’s Bridge 

2*65 

Gordon 

1 *29 

Saddleworth 

.. 2*98 

2*00 

Quorn 

1*97 

Marrabel 

.. 3*46 

Milang 

2*04 

Port Augusta 

1*21 

Riverton 

.. 3 32 

Wallaroo 

2*07 

Port Germein 

201 

Tar lee 

.. 3*51 

Kadina 

2*34 

Port Pirie 

2*01 

Stockport 

.. 2*94 

Moonta 

2*35 

Crystal Brook 

2*7i ; 

Hainley Bridge 

.. 2*68 

Green’s Plains 

1*86 

Port Broughton 

1 -91 

Kapunda 

. 3*87 

Maitland 

2*19 

Bute 

1*99 

Freeling 

.. 3*46. 

Ardrossan 

1*01 

Hammond 

2*21 

Stockwell 

.. 4*50 

Port Victoria 

1 *07 

Bruce 

1*81 

Nuriootpa 

.. 4*40 

Curramulka 

2*16 

Wilmington 

3*27 

Angaston 

.. 4*33 

Miniaton 

1*39 

Melrose 

3*61 

Tanunda 

.. 4*15 

Stansbnry 

1 *55 

Booleroo Centre 

3*36 

Lyndoch 

.. 3*67 

Warooka 

1*23 

Wirrabara 

3*59 

Mall ala 

.. 3-00 

Yorketown 

1*32 

Appila 

2*67 

Roseworthy 

.. 3*22 

Kdithburg 

1*77 

Laura 

4*11 

Gawler 

.. 3*25 

Fowler’s Bay 

3*74 

Caltowie 

2*87 

Smithfield 

.. 1*84 

Streaky Bay 

Port EUiston 

1*50 

Jamestown 

3*31 

Two Wells 

.. 2*77 

1*56 

Gladstone 

3*05 

Virginia 

.. 2 *35 

Port Lincoln 

2*32 

Georgetown 

4*03 

Salisbury 

.. 2 82 

Cowell . 

1*14 

Narridy 

2*86 ; 

Tea Tree Gully 

.. 4*50 

Queenscliffe 

1*66 

Red hill 

2*89 i 

Magill 

.. 3*39 

Port Elliot 

2*68 

Koolunga 

2*22 , 

Mitcham 

.. 3*28 

Goolwa 

2*28 

Carrieton 

1*95 | 

Crafers 

.. 6*90 

Meningie 

2*39 

Eurelia 

1 *6S ; 

Clarendon 

.. 6*79 

Kingston 

2*96 

Johnsburg 

1*72 

Morphett Vale 

.. 2*72 

Robe 

2*23 

Orroroo 

2*43 

Noarlunga 

.. 2*82 

Be&chport 

2*09 

Black Rock 

3*02 

Willunga 

.. 3*25 

Coonalpyn 

1*86 

Petersburg 

2*32 

Aldinga 

.. 2*62 

Bordertown 

2*66 

Yongala 

2*50 

Norman viile 

2*22 

Frances 

2*45 

Terowie 

2*63 

Y&nk&lilla 

;; 212 

Naraeoorte 

2*40 

Yaroowie 

2*98 

Eudunda 

.. 3*04 

Lucindale 

3*55 

Hallett 

3 49 

Truro 

.. 2*93 

Penola 

2*61 

Mt. Bryan 

3*03 

Mount Pleasant 

.. 3*51 

Millicent 

2*55 

Burra 

8*51 

Blumberg 

.. 3*80 

Mount Gambier .. 

3*31 

Snowtown 

1*95 

Gumeracna 

.. 4*41 

Wellington 

2*70 

Brinkworth 

1*81 

Lobethal 

.. 4*96 

Murray Bridge .. 

2*13 

Blyth 

2*39 

Woodside 

.. 4*38 

M annum 

1*84 

Clare 

2*87 

Hahndorf 

.. 6*07 

Morgan 

1*59 

Mintaro Central 

3*11 

N&irne 

.. 3*81 

Overland Corner .. 

1*10 

Watervale 

Auburn 

3*78 

3*48 

Mount Barker 
Eohunga 

.. 4*77 
.. 4*23 

Renmark 

1*01 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Woodslde, March 16. 

Present—Messrs. Caldwell (chair)*, Lorimer, liolbuisch, Fowler, Keddie, Lowe, 
Lauterbach, Scluoeder, Johnston. Kleinschmidt, anl Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Closer Settlement.—Mr. C. \Y. Fowler reud a paper on this subject. He 
was greatly impressed with the capability of this and the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts to carry a much larger population than at present. In the township 
of Lobetlial there was a splendid illustration of what can be done on small 
holding*. The town proper consists of two sections of land with a credk 
running through them. On each bank there is a fair ana of garden land 
suitable for intense cultivation. The laud was cut up into on* chain or two 
chain strips right across the section, the allotment» being from three acres fcofive 
acres in area, and -each is large enough to enable the occupier to keep a cow 
or two. a few pigs, poultry, &c., and with intense cultivation to make a 
little more than a living. Some of the residents hold two or more allotments, 
and nearly all are quite free of mortgage, and in practically independent 
circumstances. The residents are mostly industrious Germans, and this un¬ 
doubtedly largely explains tbe success achieved. If other townships in the 
hills had been laid out on a similar plan to Lobetlial, instead of in quarter- 
aero, or even less, blocks, the working classes would be largely independent 
of outside work. The cutting up of the old reserves, and the purchase of 
land for subdivision bf the Government was a step in the right direction, 
but most of the best land was private property, held largely for grazing. In 
the Onkapariuga district there were thousands of acres that would support 
a family on 50 acres, and a considerable area of land 10 acres of which 
would keep a family. In the neighbouring districts conditions were similar, 
and they could find many persons doing well on less than 10 acres of good 
land. On the 50-acre blocks they could not, of course, grow wheat or nay 
for sale, but by conserving water and irrigating small areas a large variety 
of products can be grown. On many parts vines will do- well, and there 
appeared a good prospect, not only for the w’inc industry, but also for driid 
fruits. Then thwe was the apple industry, which, conducted on proper lines, 
would prove profitable. The export trade was growing rapidly, and there 
was room for considerable expansion. On the small holdings dairying, under 
a system of intense cultivation, could be largely developed. Pigs, poultry, 
bees. Arc., would all assist the small landholder in making a living. Probably 
the most important o.-jsential to success with these small holdings was that 
the family must be sober and industrious. 'Considerable discussion ensued, 
members generally being of opinion that Mr. Powder w^as rather too sanguine 
about wdiat could be done on 10 acres of land. 


Mlnlaton, March 21. 

Present — Messrs. A. McKenzie (chair), Teichelmann, Correll, Mayer, 
Tw’artz. Brown. Martin, Bennett, and ,T. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

Spekboom.—Mr. Correll stated that he had souk* plants of this growing 
well, and thought it would prove valuable for stock, It was decided to se¬ 
cure a number of plants for trial. 

Analyses of Fertilisers.—Member wished to know results of analyses of 
samples of Fertilisers taken by the Inspector of Fertilisers. [See page 542 
of the April issue, and dOTrof this issue of The Journal of Agriculture.—fifl. | 

Sticky Supers.—Mr. Correll found that by mixing about 32 lb. of Thomas 
phosphate to a bag of damp superphosphate the manure ran freely. Other 
members mixed a little air-slaked lime with the super, and found it effective. 

Lucerne.—Some members reported success with lucerne, and advocated 
growing it on the farm on account of its value for cows, pigs, and poultry. 
It w’as stated that by drilling in a little lucerne seed With the wheat in the 
small paddocks near the homestead they had doubled the carrying capacity 
of the farm. 
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Narrldy, March 21. 

Present-*-Messrs. Turner (chain. \V. II. and E. Smart Free bairn, Liddle, 
Dixon, and Dunsford (Hon. Sec.). 

Management of Hoir so s.—Mi;- Smaliacombe forwarded . paper on 
•‘Care and Management of Farm Horses/’ First be careful 
not to overdrive the horses; it was better to work longer 
hours than to attempt to make the horses travel fast to 
get the work done in a shorter period. With the weight he has to draw, it was 
out of the question to expect a horse to travel fast over heavy ground. Always 
use backhands; they make the draft more even, keep the chains from chafing, 
and also prevent the collar from working on the points of the shoulders. Work¬ 
ing without backhands causes sore shoulders, roaehed back, hollow withers, 
and draggiug steps. Horses should be well groomed at least once a day. 
While the horses aire at heavy work feed on chaff, with a little corn at dinner¬ 
time. He preferred bailed wheat or barley to crushed grain, as although it 
caused the animals to sweat more it was not so heating as crushed wheat or 
barley. Lang hay should be fed to horses which are idle and on wet days. 
It pays to use as much as possible of the hay chaffed as it saves the horses 
teeth, and there is not so much waste as with long hay. He would allow a 
horse to drink as often as it liked except when very hot. Horses receiving 
brackish water keep their coats better, sweat less, and generally do better 
than those receiving rainwater. All horses should be turned out h the spring 
for a time, and allowed to get quite fat; this will be found of great help in 
keeping them in good health. Foals should be well fed, and kept fat; they 
will be less liable to disease, and make better horses than those (hat are 
stinted in food while young. Members were generally in accord with the 
writer of the paper. 


Port Elliot, March 21. 

Present -Messrs. McLeod (chain. Green, Nosworthy, Gray, Hutchinson, 
Parnell. W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves \ Hon. Sec.i. and H. Welch from Port 
Pirie Branch. 

Codlin Moth.—Mr. Hutchinson reported very satisfactory results from spray¬ 
ing of apples with arsenical poison. The sprayed trees were carrying a 
fairly clean crop, but tlioisie untreated were badly affected. He thought that 
if all growers were compelled to spray their trees thoroughly for a few years 
they would almost eradicate the moth. 

Lucerne.—In reply to question, members thought it would be a good plan 
to sow barley with lucerne, as the former would shelter the young lucerne 
from frost., 

Homestead Meeting.—Me ml new met at Mr. H. Green’s residence, and, after 
conclusion of formal business, inspected the homestead surroundings. A 
novelty in the Turkish marrow growing on some poles, and with fruits up to 
3 ft. 'hi length, was inspected with interest. The fruit dryipg kiln was seen 
at work, and the quality of currants, raisins. Ac., much admired. 


Inkerman, March 10 

Present— Messrs. Fraser (chair). Smart. Kennedy. C. II. and C. E. Daniel 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Cropping Stublde Land—Members■ generally agreed that it would pay to 
apply manure to stubble land that had been manured the previous season, 
and instances were cited of fair returns from crops on stubble put In with 
manure. 

Best Cultivator.—Considerable discussion took place on this sublet. The 
Chairman advocated the skim-plough, others thought the spring-tooth culti¬ 
vator very effective if used early enough. <• 
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Hartley* March 13. 

Present—Messrs. Klenkc (chair), Wundersitz, Jaien&ch, Reimers,' Sanders, 
Hassam, Ivutzer, and Stein (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Seed Wheat.—A long discussion took place on the best way to 
pickle seed wheat. Most of the members favoured using bluestone. Some 
pickled in a tub or cask, others sprinkled the solution over the seed and 
turned the heap. 

Protecting Seeds from Birds.—Mr. Wundersitz said he had followed Mr. 
Molineux’s advice to mix seed with red lead to prevent the birds taking it, 
but it did no good. Tar was far more effective. 


Yorketown, March 14. 

Present—Messrs. Lloyd (chair), Latty, Jung, Doraaschenz, A. E. and O. 
Anderson, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Working Salty Lands.—Mr. Domaschenz read a short paper on the utiliza¬ 
tion for cereal growing of the salt patches on their farms. On Yorke’s Penin¬ 
sula there was a lot of land that formerly produced good crops, but which 
now does not even grow grass. These were generally called “salt patches,” 
but he thought there was little if any salt in isome of them. He had tried 
different methods of treatment of this land with very good results. In 1901 
he treated a four-acre patch, cultivating it five times, in each instance after 
rain. He did not plough as the ground was already too loose. In June, 1902, 
after rain he put wheat in with the drill, and secured a good sample of grain 
from the plot. Alongside was a similar piece of ground which wais cultivated 
dry. and was sown while dry; from this he got no return whatever. The 
land is dark grey in colour and looks well. A long discussion ensued, the 
various methods adopted in treating similar soils being explained. Generally 
members had had but little success wjth this class of land. 


Cawler River, March 13. 

Present—Messrs. Packer (chair), Roodiger, Spencer, Krieg, Winckel, Bad- 
cock. HiJlier, and Bray (Hon. See.). 

Feeding Horses.—Mr. Badcoek initiated discussion on this subject. Crushed 
barley was too heating, causing softness; slightly boiled it was better, but 
involved too much labour. Crushed wheat was also too heating, and while 
maize kept the horses in good condition, they seemed sluggish. Crushed 
oats and hay chaff was a splendid feed. Whole oats was not so good, espe¬ 
cially for old horses. Members generally favoured use of crushed oats. For 
working horses it was agreed that chaff was best cut short, especially if 
corn is fed with it. Mr. Roediger advocated adding loose salt to the food 
for horses and cattle. 

Horses* Teeth.—Mr. Badcock stated that last season he had his horses 
teeth attended to by a veterinary, and found they afterwards improved ra¬ 
pidly in condition. He believed all horses over 10 years of age should have 
their teeth attended to by a competent man. The operation was best per¬ 
formed early in spring, as the grass was then tender; the operation made the 
teeth sore so that dry food was not suitable. 


Ren mark, March 19. 

Present—Messrs. Rose (chair), Sboweil, Turner, Waters, Nuthall, and Cole 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Alkali Soils.—Mr. Sboweil read paper by Prof. Hliyard, of California, on 
“The treatment of alkali soils,” and considerable discussion ensued on the 
cultural treatment of such land as applied to Renmork soils. 
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Quorn, April II. 

Present— Messrs. Thompson (chair), Rowe, Patten, Toll, Smith, Cook, Wal¬ 
ker, McColl, Brewster, and Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry.—Mr. Walker read a paper on some essentials in the management 
of poultry. He placed the supply of cut bone first. For growing chicks it 
was especially important, and will build up healthy stock. The leg weak¬ 
ness in chickens, which they hear so much about, was, he believed, due to 
lack of bone and muscle forming food. Fowls were exceptionally fond of cut 
bone, and 'he found it best to give it between the usual meals. The coarse 
particles in the cut bone helped in digesting the food. Boneeutters could be 
purchased at a reasonable rate, and the bones from the table or fresh bones 
from the butcher cut up for the fowlt. Green cut bone was cheaper and better 
than meat food The greatest of care must be taken to avoid using bones 
from liorsee or cattle that hnv«» died from disease*. If a bon**ciitter is not 
available, break up the bones on a flat stone. Lime was another important 
essential. Many poultry owners seemed to expert their fowls to lay eggs 
with proper shells without providing a supply of lime for them. Where 
eggs bad to be sent long distances to market it was important that the shells 
should l>e strong. He made it a practice to provide a liberal supply of 
crushed limestone for his fowls. Sharp grit was essential to the proper 
digestion of the food given to fowls. Waterworu grit or gravel was not 
suitable for the purpose. He used to find a considerable amount of undigested 
food in the dung; but since supplying broken glass or crockery he had noticed 
a. marked difference. The presence of undigested food In the dung was 
proof of their iuability to assimilate the food given them, and that the owner 
w r as feeding to waste. Other essentials to snecess were pure w r ater, warm 
roosting place in the cold weather, and cleanliness. Considerable discussion 
followed the paper. 


Watervale, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. Nobel* (chair). Holder, Scovell, Ashton, Perrin, Hunter, 
Solly, Treloar. Smith, E. W. and O. H. Castine (Hon. Sec.). 

Maize and Sorghum.— Mr. If miter tabled spleudid cobs of maize; also maize 
chaff. Members were of opinion that the chaffed maize would be spleudid 
food for all classes of stock. Members wished to know* simple and cheap 
way of stripping holcus and similar seeds from the stalks. LWhere sorghum 
is grown in any quantity special machines are used. These consist of re¬ 
volving drums studded with spikes about 2$ in. long. Tin* heads are held 
on the drums until the seed is stripped. For small lots probably the most 
general method is to draw r the heads through the comb of a stripper, and 
afterwards winnow it. Beating the heads is also practised. —Ed.| 


Port PIrle, April II. 

Present—Messrs. .Johns (chair), Hannan, Wright, Crispin, Lawrie, Morrtsh, 
Smith, Hector, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbits.—Considerable discussion took place on protection of crops in the 
district from rabbits. A Committee was appointed to wait on the local Dis¬ 
trict Council to urge the necessity for erecting a rabbit-proof fence along the 
western slope of the Flinders Range to prevent the incursions of rabbits from 
the range. 

Bluestone Tests.—The Chairman read extract giving simple methods for 
testing the purity of bluestone, and some discussion followed. He also 
reported on some experiments to test the effect of bluestone oo the germinat¬ 
ing power of wheat. As the wheat was badly cracked in stripping, not much 
was learned from the experiments; but it was generally admitted that the 
bluestone lessened the percentage of germination. 
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Colton, Aprll 4. 

Present-—Messrs. Kleeman (chair). Whftebread, McCracken, Kehny, and 
Packer (Acting Hon. See.). ' * 

Manure Experiment.—Discussion took place on results of experiments with 
different manures for wheat crops carried out by Mr. W. J. Packer, under the 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture. Members considered the small 
returns due to the light-rainfall during the growing season, and the hot winds 
during October. Members stated that the exi>erimeuts in question bad re¬ 
sulted in a considerable area of land in this district being manured with 
fertilisers. 


Wilmington, April 6. 

Present—^Messrs. Sice (chair), A. and M. Bisrhof. McLeod, Broadbent, 
Schuppan. Lauterhach, Maslin, Noll, Sullivan, Hanuagan, Bauer, and Payne 
(Hon. Scc.k 

* Deep v. Shallow Ploughing.—Mr. McLeod initiated a discussion on this 
subject. The prevailing opinion of the i armors present was that in dry sea¬ 
sons shallow ploughing was better than deep ploughing, but in wet seasons 
, it would pay here to plough (5 in. or 7 in. deep. Mr. McLeod would not plough 
more than 15 or 4 in. before seeding, but would go deeper in fallowing. On a 
vote being taken shallow ploughing was favoured by a majority of six votes 
to two. 

Increasing the Usefulness of the Bureau.—Mr. It. G. S. Payne mid paper 
prepared for September Congress by Mr. W. L. Summers, and offered some 
remarks thereon. He was exceedingly pleased with the paper, and generally 
agreed with the writer. The question of membership was of vital importance; 
the young men—sons of farmers or the work hands—should be induced to 
join the Bureau. Visitors should also be encouraged as much as possible. 
Experiments on a fairly large scale should be undertaken in groups in various 
districts. He favoured charging for The Journal of Agriculture; the revenue; 
together with subsidy from tin* State, being devoted to experimental work. 
He considered the Journal a most valuable adjunct to'their agricultural 
literature, and worthy of a prominent place in every library. It was resolved 
i“that if Mr. Summers’ suggestions were carried out the -various branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau would become more useful.” 

Improvement of Dairy Herds.—The Shorthorn bull. Roan Duke, purchased 
by the branch two years ago at considerable cost! has thrived well, and 
-■developed into a splendid animal. Much good is expected to result from 
his presence in the district. 


Nantawarra, April 8. 

Present—Messrs. F. Nieholls (chair)*. R. NJcholls, Dixon, Belling, E. J. and 
A. J. Herbert, Sleep, and Spencer (Hon. Sec.)*, 

Pdack Rust.—A lengthy diseu&don off black d-Jst in wheat crops took place, 
.ami it was agreed that -generally the disease pvas worst on light, loose land 
sown early and dry. Pickling was not a preventive. 

, Pjckling for punt.—Methods of pickling were discussed Mr. R. Nieholls 
was having a, trough made a little longer and deeper than a bag of wheat, 
ancl be intended to dip the bgg in tjbe trough* leaving it until all bubbles 
had ceased to, rise. M^.pixon"'wished, to know bow to keep water at proper 
temperature when pickling oats or barley. [Two coppers of water are re¬ 
quired; one at a lower temperature than required for pickling. 
The seed is dipped first in the cooler water for a few 
'minutes to take off the chill th^n plunged In the copper with water at a 
femperntnre Of 180F. to 133F. for 15 minutes. The coppers must be kept 
over a slow fire, or a quantity of boiling water added as often as necessary 
to keep the water at the required temperature. Sea page 668 of March, 
1902, Journal of Agriculture.—Ed,] 1 
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Johnsburff, April II. 

Present —■ Messrs. Potter (chair), Dunn, Masters, Lucaroft, Hombsoh. 
McRitchie, Johnson (lion. See.), and two visitors. 

Binder and Sltrippers.—Mr. F. \V. Hombscli read a papier on this subject He 
proposed to deal with this question so far as it concerned the- northern areas. 
He did not for a moment believe that the stripper would be replaced by the 
binder. The difficulties experienced during the past few years in securing 
food for stock in the drought-stricken are..s had directed attention to the 
question of conserving fodder in seasons of plenty. The farmers, however, 
could hardly he blamed for the Shortage of iced, as it is scarcely possible for 
an> of them to save as much food as would have carried them over the six 
dry years, jusit experienced. Still, it would be jx>ssible for them to save in 
years of plenty sufficient straw or hay to carry them through the first year or 
two of the drought and they would have been well repaid for their trouble 
and expense. The cost of harvesting a twelve-bushel crop with the binder 
was about 5/ per acre more than with the stripper, or 
on 100 acres £25. For this outlay the farmer would secure 
in addition to the grain so tons to 100 tons of good clean straw, which if pro¬ 
perly thatched would retain its value for a considerable length of time, 
and be worth at least £1 per ton when needed. By using the binder they 
could si art the harvest earlier, and it would be possible to cut, say 100 
acres to 150 acres before commencing with the stripper. Then in rusty 
years they often would got a much better sample from the wheat harvested 
early than from that stripped: there was also less danger from loss by storms 
or tire. A good discussion ensued. During the drought the farmers had 
suffered severely owing to absence of feed, and it was agreed that if pre¬ 
viously in good seasons the binder and header had been used to harvest por¬ 
tion of the crop there would not have beer* the same difficulty. Some 
members stated that the chaff from binder straw had a tendency to cause 
scouring, and required the addition of crushed wheat or other substantial 
feed. With .straw gathered after the stripjier and stacked, it was noticed 
that stock appeared to do better if allowed to help themselves from the 
stack. If fed in the stable it should lie mixed with molasses. It was stated 
that a large quantify of very inferior chaff had been sold throughout the 
State, a considerable quantitity of jstraw, being cut up with the hay, and it 
was suggested that legislative action should b taken to prevent this fraud 
being continued. It was resolved that “this Branch strongly condemns the 
practice of chaffing tip straw with lmy and selling it as hay chaff.” 


Booleroo Centre, April 7. 

Present- Messrs, Xottle (chair), Stevens, Sai*ge»t. Clack, Brooks, Miller, 
Hopper, MoMnrtin (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

, Profitable Farming.'—Mr. Miller read a short paper on “Farming for profit,” 
A farmer must learn by practical experience wherein he has failpd to make 
the best of the means at his disposal. Energy and enterprise arc splendid 
attributes, blit industry and commonsenae are more effective in overcoming 
the difficulties the farmer has to contend with. From grains of theory 
the farmer may secure a crop of* knowledge. Practical proof of what is most 
'beneficial can be gained by testing as far as possible new ideas. Science 
is, in the first place the property of the scientific man, but it diffuses know¬ 
ledge to all seekers. • In farming the best methods should be adopted to 
the fullest of their ability; profiting by experience to improve on previous 
practices. If the farmer is not of an experimental turn, he should not fall 
to watch and profit from the experiences of others who take up such work. 
No one was too old to learn something frosh.. Members generally agreed 
with Mr. Miller; and regretted- that he had not dealt more fully with the 
subject. The improvements in farming practices of late years was admitted, 
and .it was claimed by: Dr. Steven that the principal improvements effected 
in agricultural machinery were the outcome of the experience-and Ideas of 
practical fanners. 
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Saddleworth, April IB. 

Present—Messrs. Frost (chain. Bee, Beuger. Daley, Eckerman, Plant, 
Coleman (Hon. Sec*.), and one visitor. 

Fertilisers on Grass Land.—The secretary reported having received half a 
ton of grass manure from the Agricultural Department for trial, and that 
he had drilled it in pasture that had not been cultivated for over 20 years, 
a part, probably never having been broken up. 

Weeds.—Samples identified by the Department of Agriculture were 
exhibited, and included Saffron. True Star, and Barnaby’s, or Yellow Star 
thistles; the latter, sometimes termed “English Cockspur,” was spreading very 
rapidly, it was a useless weed. A specimen of Toadflax (Linaria elatine) was 
collected from the railway reserve, and was reported to be spreading very 
much along the line. 

Bleached and Unbleached Wheat—Samples grown under exactly the same 
conditions, but reaped before and after the rain of December 16, were shown. 
A small quantity is being sent to the N.S.W. Department of Agriculture, by 
request, to be tested by mill and analysis to see what property is lost when 
ripe grain becomes bleached by rain. 

Dairy Cows.—Mr. F. Plant, in a short paper, advised testing the cows’ milk 
rather than depending upon shape and general appearance. No farmer 
should be without cows. Dallying was profitable in this locality, which was 
not recognised as a dairying district. Separating the milk and sending cream 
to Adelaide—a practice followed for years by some members—was a better 
plan than making butter. With a spring balance and Babcock tester to 
weigh and test the quality of the milk, the Inferior cows co-uld be detected and 
culled from the herd. 

Cultivation of Red Land on the Gilbert.—A short practical paper by Mr. 
Daley introduced this subject. He thought the after cultivation of the fallow 
even more important than the ploughing. Scarify the fallow before the weeds 
get any headway. Fallow early, kill all rubbish, and work the land down 
fine before the hot winds come. If lumpy, roll, and again harrow to leave 
surface loose. A second scarifying was necessary to kill young stinkweod. 


Clare, April 3. 

I To®cut—Messrs. Kelly (chair), Oliristison, Carter, Martin, A. P. ami W. 
P. Birks (Hon. Sec.). 

Our Wool Industry.—Mr. Carter read an interesting paper on this subject, 
describing the establishment and growth of the merino flocks of Australasia. 
•He tabled the samples of merino wool, and descrtlied the various qualities 
and defects. He urged the necessity for greater attention being paid by 
farmers to the get up of the wool. Any one visiting the wool showroom# 
for iiie first time would be surprised at the number of carelessly got up lots. 
Appearance undoubtedly goes a long way, and it will pay farmers to attend 
to this matter. It was necessary to keep a clean shearing shed and the floor 
well swept. Have a good wool table to spread the fleece on, and be careful 
to shake out all second cuts; then go around the fleece aud take off every 
piece of stained or clotted wool, then go around again and pull off ail coarse 
and burry places, before folding up the fleece, after the manner of folding 
a blanket, and place them carefully into the bales in even rows, and neatly 
sew down. Never mix the classes of wool. If you have a mixed flock, and 
only have three bales it is better to put each class into a bale of its own, and 
brand what they are even if they are sold in one lot. Make the bales as even 
as possible, for. shiould the broker open a bale for a sample, which is better 
than the average, you will most certainly suffer next year, while if he opens 
one of the worst you will fall in at once, so in any esse the woolgrower must 
suffer if he does not send his wool to market honestly packed, classed, and 
branded plainly, and if he intends carrying on business his brand will soon 
be known, aud his wool bought with confidence. 
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Mount Compass, April 10. 

Present—Messrs. Jacobs (chair), Arthur, Gowling, Hutton, Jenkin, Slater, 
Sweetman, F. and II. Mclvinlay (Hon* Sec.), and three visitors. 

Duties of Members.—The Chairman read a short paper on the duties of 
members of the Agricultural Bureau. He thought that, in spite of what had 
been published from time to time on this subject, there was room for consi¬ 
derable improvident, in the manner in which the members attended to their 
duties. The average attendance of members at Bureau meetings could not 
be regarded as satisfactory; as for the young men of 17 to 25, they were 
conspicuous by their absence. Why is it that outsiders take so little interest 
in the Bureau? Is it because the farms and gardens of the members show 
that they preach what they do not practise? The members of the Bureau 
were indirectly paid by the Government for tbeir services; they received 
each month The Journal of Agriculture free, also stamps and stationery 
required to carry on the branch; the advice of the experts was always at. 
their commands, and in other ways the Government endeavoured to assist 
them. In return it was their duty to attend the meetings regularly, and to 
place at the disposal of their fellow members such information concerning 
practical work as they possessed. They could not be expected to agree on 
all points, but let thjpir criticisms l>e made at the Bureau meetings, and in 
a friendly way. At the Bureau meetings they should forget that they be¬ 
longed to different political or other parties, and meet with the sole object 
of making the cultivation of the land more profitable. The success of the 
Bureau rests upon the members individually; if they do their duty the meet¬ 
ings would soon become popular. Most of the members agreed with the 
Chairman. Mr. Blater suggested that each member should make an effort 
to bring a friend with him occasionally, and all the members should show 
such visitors that they were welcome. If this were done he was convinced 
that they would soon have an increase in the number of visitors. 

Branch Show.—On Easter Monday the second annual Show of the pro¬ 
ducts of the district was held. The exhibits were numerous, and of excel¬ 
lent quality, particularly fruit and vegetables. The magnificent display 
of apples spoke well of the future of the young orchards in this locality. In 
addition to members of Port Elliot, Finniss, and Willunga branches, who 
exhibited various products, there were between 300 and 400 people present. 


Dow^lngvllle, April 7. 

Present - Messrs, lllrnan (chair). Montgomery, Crowell, Mason, Grave, 
Phelps, Whittaker, Watkin, and Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Early Green Feed.—At previous meeting the question of best crop for early 
green feed was discussed. It was the opinion of the members that Capo 
barley and some kinds of rye were most suitable for this locality. 

Best 'Vheats.—A long discussion took place on the best wheats for this 
locality, and the pi»x»er time to sow them. It was agreed thiat for early sow¬ 
ing Dart’s Imperial, Smart’s Pioneer, and a variety known locally as Ward’s 
Improved were best; for late sowing. Steinwedel, Smart’s Pioneer, and King’s 
Early were favoured. 


Woolundunffa, April 14. 

Present—Messrs. Greig (chair), Walker, Prosser, Foulis, Rogers (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

The Fig.—Mr. Rogers read a lengthy paper on **The Fig Tree and Its Uses.” 
Homestead Meetings.—This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. J. 
Greig, and after the business was concluded members were entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Greig, who were thanked for their kindness. Severn members 
tabled exhibits of fresh and dried fruits. 
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Golden Grover 9* 

Present—Messrs. McPharlin (chair), Milne, Mom its top lieu, Ross, Harper, 
anil Coles (iron. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint.—Mr. Mountstepheu reported ailment in cows in his 
neighbourhood. A swelling appeared along the side of the body, the cow 
goes off her feed, and the milk supply falls off. If the animal scours within 
a few days she generally recovers. 

Fodder Oops.—Mr. Harper tabled specimens of' Cuzco maize 11 ft. *n 
height. This was a very thick, heavy growth, but up to the present no cobs 
had set. TSimilar experience is reported elsewhere; apparently this mahse 
requires a long hot spell to produce seed.—Ed.] Mr. Harper also shewed 
samples of holcus 12 ft. in height, and rib grass. 

Hon. Sec.—Mr. Coles tendered his resignation, as he was leaving the dis¬ 
trict, and, in reply to a vote of thanks for his services, stated that tin* Bureau 
had been of very great assistance in helping him otei\ the many difficulties 
that as a beginner at farming he had had to deal with. 


Mount Gambler, April 11. 

Present—Messrs. Mitchell (chain, YVedd, Dyke, Barrows. Norman, Wilson, 
Watson, Pick, Ruwoldt, and Lewis (Hon. Seed. 

Conference.—Matters in connection with the recent Conference were dealt 
with. Most of the members agreed that the exhibits by members of the Bureau 
would have lieen more numerous and educational if they had been staged at 
the Conference.,instead of at the Show the day before. Showing them at the 
Conference would also have improved the attendance. 

Potatoes.—A long discussion took place on various .matters connected with 
the potato Industry, more particularly in reference to preserving them in pits. 
It was admitted by all present that the potatoes would keep well if properly 
pitted, but some difference of opinion existed as to how they should be pitted. 
Some of the members had seen earth packed over the straw covering of the 
potatoes to keep out the wet, but Mr. Norman thought this unnecessary. He 
made the pit ff or 8 in. deep only, pint the potatoes not more than 3 ft. deep 
in the centre of the heap, placed logs on each side of the pit, and then put oh 
a good covering of straw. His pits were 3* ft. to 4 .ft. wide. The question 
of black spot was referred to. It was stated that the disease was worst in 
sandy ground. Members thought the weather had a good deal to do with the 
prevalence of the disease. YY r a ter-blister was also bad in parts,' especially at 
Yalil. Specimens had been sent to Adelaide to see if anything could be done 
k> prevent the trouble., Mr. Ruwoldt stated that eight years ago the potatoes 
in one of his paddocks were badly blistered, and although no potatoes had 
been grown there since up, to this year, the crop was again affected. The 
Chairman would like to know whether »the disease occurred in other countries, 
and, if so, what was being done to combat it. The varieties of potatoes grown 
and their qualities were discussed. , Amongst newer kinds exhibited at the 
Conference, Mr. Ruwoldt spoke highly of Bismarck (yield up to 20 tons per 
acre). Up-to-date (yielding as much as 12 tons locally), Wohltmanu, and Thiele. 
While some members considered that the continued cultivation of the same 
variety resulted in marked deterioration, and Brown Rivers was given as a 
proof; Mr. Norman stated that he got as good a crop of this variety last year 
as any during the 20 years,h4 Jhn’d been growing.it. It was generally agreed 
that changing seed from the sandy loam to black soil and vice versa was 
good practice. The potatoes from the black soil seem to possess a vigorous 
constitution. Seed from another country generally took two years to acclima¬ 
tize. 

. Rust on Grass.—Mr. \Y T ilson called attention to the spread of “red-rust” on 
the grass, principally on rye grass. Home members thought it would injure 
stock, hut the Chairman said sheep seem to do well and fatten on the grass, 
notwithstanding the rust. 
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Arden Vale, April 13. 

Present—Messrs. Warren (chain, Eckert, Francis, Pricker, Haiuiemann 
i Hon. Sec.), and thivc visitors. 

Cultivation of Wattles and Saltbush.—The Hon. Secretary read short papers 
on these subjects. 

Wattle* - The high price ruling for wattle bark should induce them to try 
to cultivate wattles where the soil was suitable. In many parts of the Flin¬ 
ders Range wattles are growing naturally, and apparently do well. Large 
quantities of bark have been stripinnl and sent away at different times, but 
importunately they could not get top prices for It. He had recently takeii 
samples of a lot of ab<nlt three tons to live different Adelaide buyers, and 
the lK»st price offered 'was £3 tier ton under top market rates. He left some 
with Messrs. John Reid & Sons, Limited, with a request that they would give 
the lKirk a 'thorough test, aud the following letter from the firm explained 
the position:—“In r6ply to your desires of December 11), we have made a very 
exhaustive test of the tanning value of your bark, and we regret to report 
that it carries o\er one-third less tannin than best Adelaide hills bark. With 
the hitter ruling at £S a ton your bark works out at a little under £5 a ton 
in Adelaide. However, you can rest assured that whilst you forward bark 
equal to that of your last it will be worth £5 a ton, and as the bark market 
is not at all likely to fall for a long time you are, w T e think, quite safe to encour¬ 
age wattlegrowing in your hills, if there is a margin of profit in £5 
Adelaide to you; beyond this the younger wattles, if left long enough to fully 
mature, will be a better article* than bark sent us, and thus worth more 
money.” A** freight from Qnorn cost £1 4/ per ton, £5 only left £3 16/ to pay 
fV»r stripping, collecting, and carting out of the hills, and then 25 miles by 
road to Qnorn. This was not enough. The only thing to do was to find out 
why their l«irk was inferior. If the climatic conditions were to blame they 
could not help themselves; but it was possible they had not got the best 
varieties of wattle, and he suggested getting seed of the best kinds and trying 
them, as with better prices and a larger output he believed wattles could be 
profitably grown in many of the gullies through the far north. 

Saltbush.—The drought during the past seven or eight years had taught the 
farmers many lessons, including the necessity for giving some attention to 
their native grasses and herbs, especially the saltbush. In California the 
Australian saltbushes were cultivated on a large scale, and with only four or 
five inches of rain during the summer the creeping saltbush (Atriplex semi- 
baccata) had yielded large quantities of feed, besides seeding freely. The plants 
were cut for hay, and grew again very rapidly. A number of other varieties 
had been tested, but next to the one just mentioned the tall saltbush (Atriplex 
nummularia) was most valued. These plants should lie cultivated by Australian 
farmers. Considerable discussion ensued, and it was agreed that in some 
portions of the north wattles might be grown with profit. All members 
were agreed as to the value of the saltbush, and the necessity for experi 
men ting with the different kinds. It was decided to obtain seed of salt¬ 
bush. and also of wattles for trial. 


Davenport, April 2. 

Present — Messrs. Trembnth (chair), Leeky, Hodsbon, Roberts, Tottman, 
McDowell. Tickle, and Pybus (Hon. Sec.). 

Improving Usefulness of Branch.—The Hon. Secretary initiated discuss .on 
on the working of the branch. He spoke on the duties and responsibilities 
attached to membership, and urged that members should do all they could 
to lighten the duties of the Hon. Secretary. After much discussion, it was agreed 
that a programme be drawn up for the remainder of the year, and that in the 
event of any member finding himself unable to fulfil his engagement he 
should find a suitable substitute. 

Caponizing.—A short discussion on enpontaing poultry was initiated by Mr. 
Lecky. 
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Woodslde, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. Caldwell (chair), Low, Iveddle, Drogemuller, Heidrich, 
Fowler, IlollbUBcli, Johnston, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Adulteration of Commercial Products.—Mr. Heidrich read a paper on this 
subject. The patience shown by the hard-working producers in submitting 
to the unfair competition of adulterated products with scarcely a murmur 
was surprising. He would be far better off now if he only haid to contend 
with the natural laws of supply and demand, but as it is he has to contend 
at almost every turn with adulterated articles of consumption which displace 
his own products, and which contain ingredients quite foreign to what the 
purchaser is led by the labels to expect. In many cases substances injurious 
to the public health are used by the manufacturers. Only recently*the exami¬ 
nation of so-called raspberry vinegar in Melbourne showed that three-fourths 
were concoctions of acids and essences, some of which were actually dan¬ 
gerous. In many other lines similar results would be shown on examination, 
and there was no reason to doubt that in South Australia the conditions were 
similar. It was well known in the trades interested that the various artificial 
essences, so closely resembling the natural in smell that the ordinary usei 
would not detect the difference, were sold openly by the importers and other*. 
T lie re was absolutely no guarantee that our so-called “pure jams” were not 
adulterated. Their wines, so he was informed on good authority, as some¬ 
times sold by the retailers, were at times something other than the pure 
Juice of the grape. So U was with other lines of produce. Frequently the 
retailer is to blame, as he does not care what the article is made of so long 
as ft looks and sells well, and he can undersell his rivals who are trading 
In the pure articles. He contended that the producer had the right to be 
protected against this unfair competition, and that the consumer was entitled 
to similar protection. Where the adulteration was harmless from a 
health point of view he would not object so long as the labels, &c., set forth 
clearly of what the goods consisted, as he was confident that In most cases 
the consumer would be prepared to pay a little more for the pure article. Any 
injurious substances should be totally prohibited in 'articles of food under a 
heavy penalty. He considered it was the duty of the Government of the 
State to give the desired protection to both producer and consumer, and the 
sooner the producers demand it the better for all. Membens generally agreed 
with the writer of the paper on the necessity for Government action. 


Bute, April 7. 

Present—Messrs. Brideson (chair), Gitsham. A. and H. Seluroeter, Stevens, 
Lbsary, Barnes, Hamdorf, Trengove (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Stallion Tax.—Considerable discussion on this subject took place. The Chair¬ 
man advocated a tax of £10 per annum on all stallions over two years of age, 
whether kept for hire or otherwise. Members agreed that the imposition of 
suen a tax would prevent the many inferior horses travelling, and a resolu¬ 
tion supporting the Chairman’s suggestion was carried. 


Kooltingra, April 9. 

Present—Messrs. Butcher (chair). Button. Shipway, Sandow, Burgess, 
Cooper, Atkinson, Butterfield, Noack (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Poultry Tick.—An interesting discussion on this subject was Initiated by 
Mr. Sandow. who had found it impossible to entirely eradicate the tick from 
his yards. The chicks when attacked soon succumbed if not attended to. He 
advised the use of movable perches; one good plan, he had noticed had a vessel 
containing kerosine around each upright to prevent the ticks crawling up on 
to the perches, Mr. Butcher suggested using eheep dip, spraying the perches 
occasionally, and dipping the fowls in it to kill all vermin. Two or three 
members had noticed that they had large anthills near their henroosts, and 
they were not at ail troubled with tick. 
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Forest Range, April 7. 

Present—Messrs. Monks (chair), Vickers, Townsend, Hackett, Gunn, A., J., 
and F. Green (Hon. 8et\). 

Prospects of the Apple Industry.—This was question night, most of the 
enquiries being on the apple industry. Spraying with arsenical compounds 
was considered to have proved a remedy against codlin moth, and the opinion 
was expressed that negligence on the part of the neighbours would not in 
future lx* a serious bar to Treatment. Members were not prepared to ex 
press an> opinion t*s to prospects of the continuance of remunerative marke» 
for apples in London. In planting an apple orchard of two or three acres, 
members would advise setting out about equal numbers of Margaret. Wil¬ 
liam’s Favourite, Emperor Alexander, Jonathan, London Pippin, Reinette du 
Canada, Rome Beauty, Cornish Aromatic, and Stone Pippin. Members were 
of opinion that in fruit orchards it was practically impossible to go to extreme 
in green manuring. 

Strawberries. - Members considered that the nature of the soil was ot 
greater imiK>rtance than aspect in strawberry cultivation. 

Binding Banks of Creeks.- Members wished to know what grass w r as best 
suited for cultivation on banks of creeks ancl dams to prevent washing c 
erosion by water. |The experience of members of other branches on this 
point will be of value. The difficulty is that the best plants for binding river 
banks are objectionable In and difficult to eradicate from land intended for 
cultivation. For banks of dams, couch or buffalo grass will be found very 
useful.—Ed.J 


Wandearah, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. Robertson (chair), Birks, Stanley, Roberts, Dick, Davidson, 
E. H. and E. «J. Eagle (Hon. Seed. 

Bunt or Smut.—Objections were taken to Early Para and Carmichael’s 
Eclipse wheat, owing to their apparent susceptibility to smut. Mr. Dick said 
he knew of farmers who pickled the seed three months or more before sowing 
and got clean crops, whereas seed pickled just before sowing w’us a failure. 
Members thought this was evidence that to effectively destroy all the spores 
they must remain in contact with the poison for some time. It was unani¬ 
mously agreed that Milestone pickling w r as an effective, and at the same 
time convenient, method of treating the seed. 

Harrowing Wheat. — Difference of opinion existed on this point. Some wxrnld 
harrow before the wheat is through to kill the weeds and improve the tilth; 
others wait until the wheat its well through, while some of the members 
thought everything depended on climatic conditions; sometimes one and some¬ 
times the other would be advisable. 


Cherry Gardens, April 14. 

Present—Messrs. Woods (chair), J. and C. Lewis, Richards, Partridge, Met¬ 
calf, Hicks, Broadbent, Burpee, Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and a number of 
visitors. 

Boring for M ater.—It w*as decided to endeavour to secure the use of a small 
hand-boring plant in order to test the district for water in several locations. 

Molasses for Stock.—The Hon. Secretary stated that he had been using mo¬ 
lasses mixed with dry feed for his cattle and working horses. The method 
adopted was to dissolve 3 tb. molasses in three quarts of boiling water, 
stirring well. When dissolved, add water to make four gallons, and sprinkle 
about a quart on the food for one cow. For horses he sprinkled the dry 
food with the molasses solution about 12 hours previous to using. Hb. 
animals appeared to be doing well on this feed, and are very fond of the 
molksses. 

Dairying.—Mr. G. S. Thomson, Dairy Instructor, gave an interesting address 
on dairying matters. 
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Mount Remarkable* April 9. 

Present—Messrs* Jorgensen (chair), Challenger, Yates, Foot, McIntosh, Mor¬ 
rell, Caslcy. and O’Connell (Hon. See.). 

Kerosine as a Medicine.—Considerable discussion took place on the use of 
kerosine ns a medicine for stock. Most of the members had used kerosine 
in this way for years, while some of them stated that drovers and others 
in the back blocks used kerosine for all sorts of complaints of man and beast 

Ensilage.—Mr. Casley strongly believed in ensilage for summer use: most 
of the members agreed, but found the making of ensilage a very laborious 
operation, whore proper conveniences are lacking. 

Dairy Cows.—Mr. Jorgensen said he had been using a Jersey bulljn his herd 
for some years, but considered he had lost by it, as the male progeny was 
unlit either for the butcher or for the teamster. They should breed good all¬ 
round cattle. Mr. Challenger urged the necessity for proper feeding, whatever 
the breed, in order to get the most profit. 

Pickling Seed.—xVlembers were of opinion that there was no difference in the 
germinating power of seed wheat pickled some time before seeding and seed 
pickled as required for use. 


Rhine Villa, April II. 

Present—Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair). F. F. Payne, Start, Farey. Heoker, W. 
T. and J. W. Vigar (Hou. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Cultivation on the Murray Flats.—Mr. Farey Initiated a discussion on the 
lolly of attempting to grow crops unsuited to the locality. This applied par¬ 
ticularly to fruit-trees in dry localities. There was also a large area of land 
on the Murray Flats, from Rhine Creek to above Morgan, suitable only for 
grazing in large holdings, and on which it was impossible to grow wheat 
satisfactorily. Mr. W. T. Vigar thought there were very few farms In the 
district where wheat could not be profitably grown if early fallowing and 
manuring were practised. The Chairman said each one must experiment 
for himself in order to find out what produce he could raise at a profit. 


Parkslde, April 11. 

Present—Messrs. Goodoll (chair), Norris, Price, MacDonald, Meier, O’Grady 
(Hon. Sec*.), and two visitors. 

Attendance.—The apathy of a number of members of the branch was 
severely criticised, and it was decided that the Hon. Secretary report to next 
meeting, showing the attendance of each member during the past year. 

Analyses of Fertilisers.—Considerable discussion took place on the publica 
tion by the Inspector of Fertilisers of the results of analyses of certain sam¬ 
ples of fertilisers, showing serious discrepancies between the guarantees of 
the vendors and the actual analyses. Moml)ers desired to know what action 
the Government proposed to take in the matter, as the mere publication of 
the analyses gives no redress to the farmers, who have paiid for the manures 
shown to be deficient. 


Swan Reach, April II. 

Present—Messrs. Brecht (chair). Baker. Zadow, Fidge, and Harris" (Hon, 
Sec.). 

Handling Young Horses.—Mr. Fidge read a paper on this subject A sub 
stantial yard was required In which to deal with the horse. He should be 
handled gently, and taught to lead well before being put to any work. To 
break him in to work, use him between two older quiet horses'with the itn 
plements. Care must be taken to treat him kindly, and not to force him 
to work hard until he is fit to do so. 
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lnkerman, April 7* 

Present—Messrs. Saiupwon (chain. Kennedy, Smart. Lomnian, Angle. C. H. 
and C. E. Daniel (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Cropping Stubble Land.™Discussion on this subject was continued from 
previous meeting. Several members stated that they always had fair re 
stilts from the second year’s crop, and were* of opinion that with scrublands 
it paid to crop two years in succession after fallow. It was also noticed that 
there was better grass after the second crop. The Hon. Secretary had noticed 
that where portion only of a held had been manured one year, and the whole 
area manured and sown the next year, the portion not previously manured 
yielded a bettor crop than the portion manured for two years in succession. 
Monitors thought this explained by the fact that the first year a bigger crop 
was grown on the manured area, and, consequently, more plant food was re¬ 
moved, and proportionately less left for tlio second crop. Some discussion 
ensued on the question of whether it was advisable to sow the same variety of 
wheat for two years in succession on the same land. Some thought that if 
the tseed was procured from another locality it would not matter: while others 
did not think anything was gained by changing seed in this way. Mr. Ken 
nedy pointed out that in breeding stock a change of blood was usually bene¬ 
ficial, and he thought with cereals it was beneficial to get send from a diffe¬ 
rent locality occasionally. 

Wild Oats.—Mr. C. H. Daniels said they had noticed that of late years, since 
using super., wild oats had been comparatively scarce on their wheat lauds. 
S-otne members thought that the wild oats had to a certain extent run out: 
others held that given a wet season, they would lie as prominent as ever. 


Reeves Plains. April 9. 

Present - Messrs. J. G. Folland (chair), Richter. Worfel. Jenkins. Hancock 
Oliver. A. II. Folland, and Met’or d (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding.— Discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Jenkins said only 
fallow should ?>e cropped in this district. The land should l>e in proiier order 
before seeding was started. He liked to put the seed in as wet land as pos¬ 
sible, as lie always got better results by so doing. If there had b<*en summer 
rains to start the weeds he considered seeding should l>e started after the first 
rains in April. Clean seed was an important essential. Late wheats should 
be put in first, and he believed in feeding off the crop with sheep. Messrs. 
Hancock and Richter generally agreed with Mr. Jenkins. Both would pickle 
all /seed. Mr. Worfel thought pickling for hay crops unnecessary. The 
Chairman did not believe in feeding off the crop, as the sheep eat the wheat 
and leave the weeds. Deep sowing, especially in light land, was not advis¬ 
able. He thought early sown crops most susceptible to black rust. 


Kanmantoo, April 11. 

Present—Messrs. Hair (chair), Lehmann, Lewis, E. and R. Downing. 

Handling and Breaking Young Horses.—Mr. A. Hair forwarded a paper 
on this subject. The horse was the noblest, but often the most abused of 
domestic animals. Frequently in the city they would see horses, reduced to 
mere frames, staggering under the weight of heavy loads, with padding under 
the saddle to prevent it bearing on the too prominent backbones, and bags 
under the collars to prevent chafing of shoulders previously made sore 
through neglect or want of knowledge. His experience was that sore shoulders 
were usually caused at ploughing by working the horses too long hours at 
the start. If worked for a short spell only for the first few days, little 
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trouble will be experienced. Ilorses that have been out of work for a con¬ 
siderable time will scald on the shoulders more readily than others. In such 
cases a false collar or bag will remedy it. The breaking of a colt should com 
mence at weaning time, w r hen a little handling and tieing up will accustom it 
to such treatment. When the actual work of breaking in was taken in, hand 
ho thoroughly believed in mouthing by means of the side rein—one side at a 
time. Drive the colt round the yard so that he answers to the side the rein 
is tied. If this is done for about 10 minutes each side, the two reins can be 
used, and it is surprising how readily he wilil answer to either rein. Colts 
Indued in this w'«y will always guide w t o11. When starting the colt in harness 
always give light pulling at iirst, and long chains, so that lie will not kick th rt 
swingle-tree when turning. When branding horses it is a good pilau to blind¬ 
fold them with a bag, as they will stand quieter. Kindness on the part ot 
the trainer was most essential. Members generally agreed with the write 
of the paper. 


Clarendon, April 20. 

Present—Messrs. Juers (chair), Phelps, Dmimill, Nicolle. A. and A. A. 
Harper, Payne, Spencer, Piggott, Wright (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Destroying Blackberries.—Discussion took place on bfcst mbans of eradicating 
this plant. One member had tried sulphuric acid without success; some 
thought that yarding pigs on the area infested would result in the destruction 
of the bushes. 

Private Separator v. Factory.—Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place, both sides being well ventilated. Members generally agreed that if all 
The dairymen would support the factory properly, they would get more pro- 
titable returns than from private separators. 


Morphett Vale, April 21. 

Present—Messrs. Christie (chair), Benny, .Tones. Goldsmith, Hutchinson, 
I'ocoek, Perry, Bain, and one visitor. 

Seeding.—Discussion arose on question — Is it advisable to continue seeding 
operations w r hlle the weather keeps so dry? Members thought it w r as best 
to get on with seeding operations, and to trust to Providence for the season¬ 
able rains. 

Mixed Oats and AVheat for Hay.—Members advised mixing two bushels of 
oats to one of wheat—either Tuscan or Early Para—and to sow at the rate 
of bushels per acre. 


Strathalbyn, April 20. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (chair), W. M. Rankine, Sissons, Watt, Cock- 
burn, Gooch, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Breeding of Lambs.—Paper by the Chairman, read at recent Conference, 
was discussed, and it w T as resolved that the views expressed in the paper 
were worthy of adoption. 

Winter Litters of Pigs.—Air. Watt took objection to Mr. MoMneux’g state¬ 
ment in Farm Hints, in April Issue of The Journal of Agriculture, that winter 
litters were seldom profitable or healthy. His experience was just the reverse. 
It was resolved that in the opinion of this meeting the most profitable and 
best method is to have litters all the year round, as by giving the sows a rest 
they often will not breed, and have to be fattened. 
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Tatlara 9 April 11. 

Present—Messrs. Fisher (chair), Wiese, Rankine, Stanton, Penny, and 
Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring Pasture Land.—Discussion took place as to best method of dis¬ 
tributing commercial manures on grass land, whether by means of drill or 
by broadcasting the manure and harrowing it afterwards. Most of the 
members favoured the drill. 

Wheat Experiments.—Mr. Prescott forwarded report on results of experi¬ 
ments with different kinds of rust-resistant wheats. [Report was published 
in February issue.—Ed.J 


VENTILATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

Contributed by the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

(Continued from page 584.) 

II. —Impurities from Lights. 

The following analyses of the air in a room of 5,700 cubic feet and 11$ ft. 
high, illustrate this point All openings were closed, and only one person 
was present. Three No. 4 Union burners were lit passing in all about 15 
cubic feet of gas per hour. The gas jets were at a height of 0$ ft. from the 
floor, on the walls at opposite sides of the room. The samples were taken 
at the centre of the room. The temperature outside was about 9 deg. C. 


Volumes of C0 2 per 10,000. Temperature C. 



At 1 foot 
from floor. 

At 4 feet 
from floor. 

At 1 foot 
from roof. 

! 

j At 4 feet i At 1 foot 
from floor, from roof. 

Before gas lit 

_ 

2.9 

_ 

! 12.5 C 

12.5 

13 minutes after gas lit 

— 

— 

13-8 

1 — 

— 


— 

4.8 


1 — 

— 

24 „ „ „ 

7.5 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

30 „ 

_ 

— 

20.2 


— 

36 

— 

9.0 

— 

j — 

— 

44 ,, n ,, 

12.7 


— 

j — 

— 

53 i, ,, ,, ,. 

_ 

13.9 

— 

) — 

— 

59 „ ,, ,, 

_ 

— 

27.7 

i — 

— 

64 ,, ,, ,, 

16.5 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

68 ,, ,, ,, .. 

_ 

17.4 

— 

! i 

— 

90 „ „ 

_ 

— < 

34.3 

i ' 

— 

96 ,, ,, ,, .. 

_ 

i9.4 : 

— 

— 

— 

102 

19.6 

— 

— 

| 15“ 

18.8 1 

140 

_ 

— ! 

39.0 

1 

— 

144 

_ i 

25.8 | 

— i 


— 

148 ” ” !! !! 

24.8 

— ! 

“ 1 

| 15 4° 

1 

19.4 11 


(To be continued.) 
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SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from March 28 to April 28, 1908. 


Trtide or Calling. 


Laborers and youths 
Masons and bricklayers 
•Carpenters 

Boilermakers and assistants 
Blacksmiths and strikers 
Fitters and turners 
Engine drivers and firemen 
•Moulders 

Electrical Wiremen 
(Plumbers and ironworkers 
Painters .. 

Sawyers .. 

Warders .. 

Compositors 
Farm hands 
Sculleryman 
Apprentices 
•Cleaners 
Porters and junior porters 
Rivet boys 


Totals 


> umber Registered. 


Town. 


} i\. 


87 

3 

“ 2 
2 . 
2 
3 
1 
o 

2 

1 

3 

1 


6 

13 

131 


Country. 


125 


i i 

! i 

\ - 4 


-136 


Number 

Bmployed. 


234 

2 

4 


253 


April 29, 1903. 


A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 


Printed by Haney A Gillingham, 26 and 28, Way month Street, Adelaide. 
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SEED WHEAT. 

AN INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION OF THE RELATIVE VALUE 
AS SEED OF LARGE, PLUMP, AND SMALL SHRIVELLED GRAIN. 

By N. A. Cobb. 

Tin* publication of the results of Dr. 'Cobb's investigations in this direction 
places tlie agricultural community of the Commonwealth under sp cial ob¬ 
ligation to the Department of Agriculture of New South Wales. The problem 
nv uieli Dr. Cobb has sought to solve by definite experimental work might 
be summed up as follows:—Whether oi not any appreciable advantage 
could be derived from the careful grading of seed wheat, i.o., from the 
elimination of the smaller and lighter grain at present found in average seed 
wheat. It is almost unnecessary to slate that Dr. Cobb’s reputation for 
thoroughness and scientific accuracy is well umiutained in this his latest 
contribution. If, from the point of view of the general reader, there is any 
fault that can be laid to his charge, it is that in his anxiety to anticipate 
every objection that might legitimately be raised against his conclusions, he 
has, perhaps, overburdened h'S pamphlet with somewhat extraneous matter 
to the extent of interfering with the even tenor of its course. Similarly, 
perhaps, what to some may appear somewhat tedious repetition, is, after all. 
but the outward and visible sign of the truly scientific mind, anxious, above 
aJl, to avoid possible misconceptions, and at all times willing to sacrifice 
form to matter. We are not, however, called upon to dwell unnecessarily mi 
the literary aspects of the question. We innnl note alone that the style is 
clear and concise, well calculated to express the results of experiments that 
should In the future influence to a considerable extent an important point 
iu our farming practice. 



That. 4n the artificial rearing of plants and domesticated animals the prin¬ 
ciple of selection has at all times been consciously or unconsciously applb*d 
is nowadays a matter of common knowledge. In anticipation of possible 
criticism In this direction, Dr. Cobb demonstrates very clearly the raison 
d’etre of the investigations lie was led to undertake. There undoubtedly 
lingers amongst the farming community of the world an almost superstitious 
reverence for small grain as seed; and of this fact I am able to add an 
example from my earlier experience amongst the less civilised Arabs of 
Northern Africa. By the aid of a wry perfect grading machine—to which, 
by the way, Dr. Cobb makes only passing reference—I had prepared a high- 
class sample of seed wheat. I was soon relieved of the problem of profit¬ 
ably disposing of the smaller grain—for surrounding natives offered to 
accept it at the same price paid for the original sample prior to the removal 
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9 

9 9 

§0 9 

9999 

9 »(| § 

9999 

999 | 

999 § 

§ 999 § 


999d 


9999 

An ear of Defiance 
Wheat, with the 
grains arranged 
as extracted from 
one side of the ear 


by grading of tho larger grain; to them the 
smaller grain appeared more suitable for seed 
purposes. According to Dr. Oobb, such su- 
persition is not unknown in l^ew South 
Wales, and his figures having reference to 
(be average* sample of seed wheat used In 
the mother State eloquently support him 
in this contention. In 1897, just a<s seed¬ 
ing operations were in full swing, Dr. Cobb 
had some 252 samples of seed wheat collect¬ 
ed for him in different parts of the State, and 
it is with an examination of their condition 
that his interesting pamphlet opens. As 
there existed no recognised standards of 
eompari’son, ids first work consisted in de 
lermining and carefully denning standards 
by iii4*iius of which seed could be judged. 
In the Interests of uniformity it is to be 
hoped that these standards, that are the out¬ 
come of the labours of a competent worker, 
will be adhered to by future investigators. 

By means of socially and carefully con¬ 
structed sieves I)r. Oobb separated the grains 
of wheat into different grades, having refe¬ 
rence to their greatest transverse diameter. 
His figures are given in millimeters (1,000 
millimeters—39.37 inches), and tho grades es¬ 
tablished, not inclusive of tailings, arc* six 
in number, arranged in the following de¬ 
scending scale: 3.25 nuns. (—0.128 inch), 
5.00 mms. ( o.lIS inch), 2.75 nuns. ( -0.108 
inch), 2.50 nuns. < —0.008 inch). 2.25 mms. 
t 0.080 inch), and 2.00 nuns. (—0.070 inch). 
For sake of simplicity we may omit the* de¬ 
cimal point, and represent the* various grade's 
into which a given sample of wheat may lv* 
thrown by the following figures:— 525, 500, 
275, 250, 225. 200. and tailings. 

It must not be supposed that small grain 
is exc lusively the offspring of poor, ill-deve¬ 
loped heads. Fig. 1 Illustrates a well-grown 
head of Defiance, which, as wiill be noted, 
has yielded a great variety of grades of 
grain, although undoubtedly the larger 
prevail. This fact is still further em¬ 
phasized by Table I., in which Dr. Cobb ha> 
graded the grain of a well-nigh iperfect sam¬ 
ple of an ordinary purple straw wheat. It 
will be noted that the smaller grades, al¬ 
though in marked minority, are not absolute¬ 
ly unrepresented. It should be borne in mind, 
however, as a significant fact, that iu this 
case the two larger grades are represented 
by over 80 per cent, of the total weight of 
the sample. 


Table T. 


Grades. 

325 

300 

276 

260 

226 

200 

Taiiifegs. 

Farmers’ Friend *.. 

per 
cent. 
46 96 

*•■88 | 

per 

cent. 

8*01 

per 

cent. 

3*79 

per 

oent. 

109 

per 

cent. 

0*29 

per 

cent. 

0*23 


In Fig. 2 the grading of this sample is illustrated. 
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In comparing the figures 2, 3, 4, and 
5, illustrating respectively (A) a nearly 
perfect sample of the typical purple 
straw wheat (Fanners’ Friend); (B) an 
average sample of the wheat used in 
New South Wales for seed; (C) an aver¬ 
age sample of the seed sown by the 
host farmers in New South Wales; and 
(D) the condition in which three- 
fourths of the fanners in New South 
Wales sow their wheat, each graded 
according to the scale adopted by Dr. 
Cobb the following points should be 
carefully rememl>ered:—That four 
years of careful experiment have de¬ 
monstrated beyond any doubt that un¬ 
der the conditions prevailing at Wagga 
the greater the proportion of grades 
and 300 in any sample the higher 
the average returns, and the heavier 
the grain per measured bushel; that 
there is no good ground for the belief 
that in respect to this matter of seed 
wheat South Australian farmers would 
come through a similar ordeal much If 
my bet I or than their brethren in New 
South Wales; and that the probabilities 
are that if similar experiments were 
carried out here in South Australia 
the results from the different grades 
would he relatively the same. 

Dealing with the quality of the sam¬ 
ples tested, any containing a less total 
of the two top grades than 25 per rent. 
<*an only be regarded as medium to 
bad. 'As will be seen from figure 4, 57 
of the samples which showed evidence 
of some attempt at cleaning averaged 
IS per eent. of these two grades, and 
this should be regarded as the mini 
mum of any sample that Is sown for 
We hope shortly to secure the 
necessary sieves for grading seed 
wheat according to the standard adop¬ 
ted by Dr. Cobb. 


2.—A well-nigh perfect sample of a 
purple straw wheat (Farmers’ Friend) 
raded and photographed natural size, 
lone of the small grains have been removed 
from this sample. It will be noted that a 
very large proportion of the grains belong 
to the two highest grades. Compare this 
with Figs. 3, 4, and 5. 


325 350 275 250 225 200 Tailing*. 
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How differently pm den out the sample sown by the average farmer In Neiw 
Sonfh AYnles (and It is to be feared that eritieal enquiry would yield no letter 
result in our own State) is well shown in Table II. Not more than 27 per 
(•(ait. of the grain can be included within the two larger grades. 


Table II. (illustrated by Fro. 3). 


Grades. 

325 

300 

275 

250 

225 

200 

Tailings. 

Average sample of seed 
wheat as sown in New 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

South Wales 

m 

1 

20 

25 

250 

30 

13 

3 ! 

2 



r g ‘7T T ^* ahows the oarage condition in which wheat sown in New Snath Wales 
“ d 4 ’ “ d note bow «■**#*•, 
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The examination of certain individual cases yielded of course results supe¬ 
rior to those given in Table III.; indeed, in consequence of the removal of the 
smaller grain, superior even to Dr. Oobb’s perfect sample of purple straw. 
Thus, in one sample from Yass 88 por cent, of the grain was included in the 
two higher grades; in another, from Beetive, 81.3 per cent.; and in another, 
from Nemiugha, 81.2 per cent. Such figures imply very perfect methods of 
preparation of the seed wheat. 

Finally, in Table IV. is shown the wretched condition in which three- 
fourths of the farmers of New Smith Wales blindly scatter their seed over the 
ground. Under 21 per cent, of the grain Is included within the two larger 
giades. 


250 
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Table IV. (illustkated by Fig. 5). 


I 

Grades. 

325 

300 

1 275 

250 

225 

200 

Tailings. 

Condition in which 
three«fourth* of New 
South Wales wheat is 

per cent. 

per oent. 

per cent. 

! 

: 

per cent. 

per cent. 

i 

1 

per cent. 

per cent. 

sown 

4 ! 

16*8 

24-7 

33 7 

15-7 

• 3 1 

2 

We may summarize the above results in 
manner:— 

Table V. 

a single table In the following 

Grades. 

325 

300 

275 

250 J 

225 

200 

Tailings. 

Perfect sample purple 
straw, including Urge 

per oent. 

per cent jper cent. 

i i 

! 

per cent, jper cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

and small grain 

Best sample seed wheat 

40-96 

39*63 j 

8*01 

3*79 ! 

i 

1-09 

0*29 

j 

0-23 

examined by Dr. Cobb 
New South Wales aver-! 

40-8 | 

| 

47*2 

10-5 

1*5 | 

i 

nil 

nil 

nil 

age seed wheat ...j 

Average seed wheat as 
sown by best farmers 

7 I 

20 

25 

1 ! 

30 J 

1 

13 

3 

2 

in New South Wales 
Average seed wheat as 
sown by three-fourths 
of farmers in New, 

lti'8 

: ! 

32-4 

} 277 

18*8 

3*8 

0-8 

o-7 

South Wales 

1 4 

16 8 

24-7 

33 7 

15-7 

3*1 

2 


From the above summary wo may draw the following conclusions:—(t) 
Well-grown wheat plants will throw a largely preponderating proportion of 
large grain; (£> the practice that obtains in advanced agricultural communi¬ 
ties of eliminating small grain from seed wheat has been recognised as ad¬ 
vantageous by an appreciable proportion of New South Wales farmers; there 
can, therefore, exist no economic obstacle to its adoption by the majority; (3) 
the great majority of New South Wales farmers ignore grading altogether, 
and apparently show a marked preference for small grain (and let not our 
modesty prevent us from extending this last conclusion to ourselves). 


Having carefully established Ihese premises, Dr. Cobb proceeded next, in 
a series of carefully conducted experiments, extending over four years, to test 
“arge grain against small grain. In conducting these experiments he adopted 
che row system in preference to the plot system; and those who follow him In 
his arguments in favour of this plan will, I believe, generally agree with him 
that where the object in view renders necessary the complete elimination of 
outside disturbing influences, he could not have made a wiser choice. Dr. 
Cobb points out that when large plots are pitted against large plots, disturbing 
influences, arising from soil and suosoil, from climatic factors, are so great as 
frequently to completely obscure the main results one may have in view. So 
as to reduce the action of sqch influences to a minimum, the various grades 
of wheat were represented by single rows, the results from which were com¬ 
pared only with those yielded by neighbouring rows on either side, and situ¬ 
ated at 1G inches from the central row. This arrangement is illustrated in 
flg. 0. As in all such eases, the disturbing influence of weeds had to be taken 
into consideration; had their distribution been of an even nature. Dr. Oobb 
states that, with a view to approach ns nearly as possible the conditions that 
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Fig 6.—Photograph of three rows of experiment 
wheat after harvest. The w>wb ate from large, 
medium-sized, and small grain, and' are lettered 
respectively L. M. S. The picture shows the relative 
amounts of straw from the various rows, and also the 
greater proportion of “ misses 99 of the smaller seeds. 
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obtain in ordinary practice, lie would probably have left them alone. Unfor¬ 
tunately, such is not the habit of weeds, and it was therefore found neces¬ 
sary to carefully remove them by hand throughout the course of the experi¬ 
ments. l>r. Cobb very rightly points out that this operation, imposed upon 
him by circumstances, was on the whole all in favour of the small graii. as 
latei results proved them to give rise to plants less able to resist adverse 
conditions, such as competition from weeds would certainly tend to create. 

***** 

1 might wish to be in a position to give a detailed account of Dr. Cobb's 
interesting experiments; the exigencies of space, however, forbid any such 
attempt, and 1 must perforce rest satisfied with the briefest of summaries, 
referring readers for further details to the original pamphlet. The results 
secured by Dr. Cobb may be described as uniformly demonstrating the supe¬ 
riority of large, plump grain over small or shrivelled grain; and in view of 
the fact that during the five years over which the experiments extended, con¬ 
siderable variations In soil and climate conditions obtained, and an ample as¬ 
sortment of typical varieties came under examination, we should, in my 
opinion, have no hesitation in admitting that similar unrecorded results are 
oi daily occurrence in our ordinary practice. 

The superiority of the plump grains, or large grades of wheat, was apparent 
in e\ ery line. In the first place the proportion of plump grains that germi¬ 
nated. or, rather, the proportion that succeeded in developing well-grown 
plants, proved always to be considerably in excess of that obtaining amongst 
the smaller grades. Thus, if we take as an example results from the third 
trial— 

Out of 2,400 grains of the extra large, or 325 grade, 90.0 per cent. grew. 

Out of 5,800 grains of the large, or 300 grade, 90.9 per cent. grew. 

Out of 5.800 grains of the medium, or 250 grade, 87.0 per cent. grew. 

Out of 5,800 grains of the small, or tailings, 77.8 per cent. grew. 

The above figures do not imply that all the plants bore seed, but merely 
that they were of sufficient size to be harvested and weighed. With reference 
to the tailings. Dr. 'Cobb points out that they are not at all comparable to 
farmers’ tailings; the latter usually consist of cracked grains and foreign 
matter, that cannot be counted as seed. The tailings of Dr. Cobb's experi¬ 
ments consist merely of small, more or less shrivelled, grain, each of which 
is otherwise perfectly developed. In the circumstances it is perhaps to be 
regretted that he has made use of a term that may lead to confusion of ideas. 
In ordinary practice, where the wheat plants have to struggle with weeds for 
possession of the soil, there is little doubt that in virtue of the greater vigour 
of plants issued from the higher grades, there must exist a still greater dis- 
proportionality in the relative power of the various grades to produce full- 
grown plants than is indicated by tile figures above. At all events, we have 
here already one factor tending to neutralize the effect of a greater number 
of grains for a given weight of seed, that is sometimes claimed as an 
advantage for small grain. 

Secondly, the yields of the larger grades wore in by far the greater number 
of cases considerably superior to those of the smaller grades, with which they 
were compared. In view of the very large number of trials conducted in 
this direction by Dr. Cobb, it is impossible for me to do justice to his results 
without quoting extensively, and beyond the limits of available space. I 
must content myself with referring briefly to the summary of results of the 
third trial. 

Crude 325 excelled 58 3 per cent, trials by 12.9 per cent. 

Grade 300 excelled 93.1 per cent, trials by 2C.5 per cent. 

Grade 250 excelled 86.2 per cent, trials by 40.5 per cent. 

By this is meant that in the tests betwixt grades 300 and 250. grade 300 
excelled in 93.1 per cent, cases by 26.5 per cent.; so that if we assume that 
grade 250 yielded 20 bushels to the acre, grade 325 yielded more than 25 
bushels in over nine-tenths of the tests. A similar method of reasoning may 
be applied to the other grades when compared with those immediately below 
them. 
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Thirdly, analogous results were secured when the weights of straw obtained 
from the various grades were taken into consideration. Thus, for the third 
trial previously referred to, Dr. Cobb gives the following figures:— 

Grade 325 excelled in 66.7 per cent, trials by 19.2 per cent. 

Grade 300 excelled in 89.7 per cent, trials by 29.6 per cent 
Grade 250 excelled in 93.1 per cent, trials by 40.7 per cent. 

Fourthly, Dr. Cobb’s experiments go to prove that plants sprung from the 
larger grades show a tendency to throw a greater proportion of large grain 
than those sprung from the smaller grades. The seed is also generally fuller 
and plumper. 

Fifthly, Dr. Cobb has ascertained that in all cases the weight per bushel 
of grain from plants of the higher grades is always in excess of that of grain 
from plants of the lower grades. 

Finally, Dr. Cobb maintains that if small and large grain are sown to¬ 
gether, the latter will give rise to plants several inches taller than the former, 
hence irregular stripping or threshing. 

Briefly, Dr. Cobb’s experiments prove that seed wheat from which the 
smaller grain has been eliminated will ensure more perfect germination, more 
regular seeding, hardier and healthier plants, heavier yield of grain and 
straw, and a finer and heavier sample of grain. In the circumstances it can 
be added that our wheats, if properly selected from the beginning, should, in¬ 
stead of deteriorating, tend to improve with every harvest. 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

It should, of course, be noted that in all these tests an equal number of 
grains, and not an equal weight, or an equal volume, of the different grades 
have been tested one against the other. Dr. Cobb points out that he desired 
to ascertain whether the larger grain would give rise to better plants and 
heavier yields than the smaller grain. There is no doubt that his experiments 
definitely prove this to be the case. In the circumstances, he adds, very 
justly, that it must prove more advantageous to sow a slightly heavier weight 
of large grain than a lesser weight of small grain. Nor in this connection 

should the reduced power of maturing healthy plants which 

characterizes small grain be lost sight of. In proj>ortiou to 

the results at harvest time, the extra. cost of grading is 
comparatively insignificant. There is no call upon the farmer to 

grade the whole of his crop; let him, on the advice of Dr. Cobb, select the 
finest grown patch in his fields; let him keep the winnowed grain separate 
from the bulk of the harvest and grade it at his leisure before seeding time. 
The small grain is by no means lost, for according to Dr. Cobb’s own re¬ 
searches, and those of others, its feeding value, though not its milling value, 
is practically equal to that of large grain. 

* * * * * 

I cannot close this brief review without reference to one of Dr. Cobb’s 
statements, which will require confirmation by a very extensive series of 
experiments before it can receive general acceptance. After proving that 
if properly kept seed wheat will retain its full vitality for at least five years, 
lie recommends setting aside for seed grain reaped during exceptionally good 
years as a standby for years when, owing to defective climatic condition®, the 
seed available in a district is of inferior quality. With the latter view 
some may perhaps be inclined to agree, but when he goes on to state that be 
has “fairly satisfactory evidence that seed from another district is not likely 
to bo advantageous on a well-conducted farm, unless, in addition to the seed 
being well grown, the district be also similar in soil and climate,” I am 
afraid that lie will meet with more opponents than adherents. True, tbis 
may be another prevalent agricultural superstition, but I fancy it will prove 
harder to kill than the small-grain superstition. Jt is not for a moment 
argued that extreme climatic changes must be productive of good 
results; but not only by wheatgrowers but by growers of 

all types of plants, changes of seed, involving slight dif¬ 
ferences in climate and soil, such as obtain in districts of 

the •same country, have at all times been looked upon as not only productive* 
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of beneficial results, but in certain cases as an absolute necessity to the yield 
of good average crops. I shall await with interest what evidence Dr. Cobb 
may bring forward to prove that locally grown seed must at all times prove 
superior to seed grown elsewhere under slightly different conditions of soil 
and climate. 

***** 

Dr. 'Cobb closes an exceedingly interesting and instructive pamphlet by 
referring to the machinery available for grading wheat. To this I shall 
at present make no reference, as 1 purpose dealing with the matter at a later 
date. We are indebted to the New South Wales Department of Agriculture 
for the loan of the blocks illustrating this article. 

Arthur J. Perkins. 

IRRIGATION ON THE MURRAY: UTILISATION OF 
THE SWAMP LANDS. 

Bv Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture 
(Continued from pp. 494, .">36, and 595.) 

The Salt Question. 

Saline matters injurious to vegetation, whether actually present in the soil 
in hurtful proportions, or whether their future accumulation therein be merely 
indicated by surrounding conditions constitute under climatic conditions such 
as ours a standing mourn c to Irrigated lands. For it is practically the out¬ 
come of the world’s exiierieiiee that the “salt” question is almost inseparable 
from tlie Irrigation of localities in which rainfall is scant, summer temperature 
high and abnormally protracted. and inferentially soil evapora¬ 
tion execsshe. It has proved the stumbling block in the 

more arid portions of California and North Africa, and 

here higher np the river at Mildttra and lien mark we have 

it on record that Nature has not deigned to abrogate her laws in our favour. 
It may, In fact. In* asserted with tolerable accuracy that the tracts of flat 
laud lying tn the north of Adelaide are all more or less rich in saline con¬ 
stituents, that in a slightly higher degre • of concentration must necessarily 
make their iniiuenee felt on plant life. Doubtless we have here one of the 
reasons that has rendered proverbial tile health of the live stock that are depas¬ 
tured over these vast plains. It is a. matter of common knowledge that soils 
derive their physical and chemical characteristics frmn the rocks, the disin¬ 
tegration of which has brought them into existence. Tlie presence*, hoivever, 
of “salt”—and 1 use the term in its common generic acceptance—over a vast 
tract of country, and in the most diverse of soils, serves to emphasize the 
fact that It has l»eeii called into existence more by special and common cli¬ 
matic conditions than by the composition of the rocks that have contributed 
in their gradual weathering towards the formation of the soils. 

Before extending our enquiry to irrigated lands, let us endeavour to account 
for the rise of “stilt" in ordinary tilled or untilled land under the special climatic 
conditions already succinctly described. And. first, we must note that under 
the term “salt" -we include a variety of substances, all more or less soluble 
in water—various chlorides, sulphates, and carbonates, generally of sodium 
and magnesium. Traces of some of these substances may be said to be pre¬ 
sent practically in all soils and under all climates, and in their ubiquity they 
are not generally characterlsterk* of any special rock formation. Special de¬ 
posits of rock or other sait make, of course, exception to this general rule 
And thus the opinion not uncommon here that would frequently attribute the 
sudden and otherwise Inexplicable failure of a tree or shrub to the meeting 
of the roots in their downward court** with a layer of soil unusually rich in 
salt, is not generally justified. It is in the surface layers that the mischief Is 
done, for it is here that special climatic conditions tend to accumulate the 
“salt'* In heavily watered countries, where running streams abound. Nature 
purges a soil of salt through rivers that carry to the sea the surplus drainage 
waters. In countries where rainfall is scarce and evaporation intense, rivers 
are rare and drainage practically nil. Kain falls on the surface at distant 
Intervals of time, and penetrates the soil to moderate depths; intense sun heat 
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that rapidly follows, and violent winds that rage unhindered over the unpro¬ 
tected plains soon mop up what moisture the surface soil may have retained. 
The latter then makes call oil the reserves of the lower depths. By capillarity 
the subsoil moisture, now more or less charged with soluble saline compounds, 
ascends to the-surface, Is evaporated, and leaves in the upper layers what had 
previously been dispersed over the luilk of the soil. This process is con. 
tinuous, and in the course of centuries results, under climatic conditions that 
favour it. in the accumulation of salt in the surface layers. Dense vegetation, 
by replacing surface soil evaporation by plant evaporation, and by screening 
the soil from intense heat, tends to keep in check the rise of the salt. Un¬ 
fortunately such vegetation does not usually characterize climatic conditions 
of the tvpe we have in view; or. at all events, it is but short lived, and leaves 
the plain bleak and bare at those times of the year when evaporation Is 
most intense and the vise of salt most marked. 

Tillage, when well conducted, must necessarily tend to minimise the evil. 
Winter operations, ploughing, scarifying, &c\, by stirring and mixing the land, 
help to spread over a greater bulk of soil the salt deposit that summer evapo¬ 
ration had left on the surface. The summer cultivation of fallow land, 
by reducing evaporation to a minimum, must also check the rise of saline mat¬ 
ters. Nor must we forget the action of the thicker and more luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion that the soil yields under cultivation, and that is periodically lvanoved 
from it in the form of fodder or grain. The different substances that we de¬ 
nominate “salt” are, perhaps, not essential to the development of plants, even 
in the most pronounced state of dilution. They are, nevertheless, soluble, .aud 
some portion of tliem must pass into the tissues of plants during the period of 
growth, aud are thus in part removed from the land. After all, it is only the 
presence in the soil moisture of salt in a state of concentration more or less 
pronounced that the plants fear, 

Tf tillage and the growth of cultivated plants tend to check the dangerous 
accumulation of salt, the same cannot, unfortunately, be said of irrigation as 
it is usually practised. It may, in fact, be said that under climatic conditions 
rendering inevitable this phenomenon, irrigation only helps to accentuate it 
Particularly is this true when it is shrubs or trees that the irrigated land 
carries, leaving it as they do naked and unprotected throughout the year 
The soil generally receives the water during the drier and hotter portions of 
the year when evaporation is more intense; no provision is usually made for 
artificial under-drainage whereby the surplus salt-laden moisture might be 
removed; subsequent tillage is not always as perfect as it should be. And 
thus during a time of the year when tlieir action is most potent, we find 
united many factors, the ultimate effect of which is to multiply many fold 
the already hurtful action of the unaided winter rains. Replace, however, 
shrubs and trees by a thick sward of grass, a field of lucerne, or any other 
association of densely growing plants, and the baleful effect of soil evapora¬ 
tion disappears and with it the appearance of salt in the surface layers. 
It may tvell be asked are we justified, when confronted with climatic condi¬ 
tions that render irrigation indispensable, are we justified in tilling out 
orchards and vineyards on the lines that obtain in districts In which Irriga- 
t.on is not in use? Were it not wiser to allow, nay to encourage, during the 
summer months an undergrowth of dense vegetation that could be ploughed 
under from time to time? This practice would, perhaps, absorb greater quan¬ 
tities of vrater, but the soil would be enriched, and, what is of equal import¬ 
ance, the rise of salt would be effectively checked. 

Here in the swamp lands the influences with which w r e have hitherto dealt 
and to whose agency the formation of salt patphes can usually be ascribed, 
cannot have been at work prior to the advent of the disturblng'hand of man. 
Now completely immersed under a sheet of water of moderate depth, now 
sheltered beneath the rapid and luxuriant growth of semi-aquatic plants., 
the swamp surface can in the past have felt but little of the baleful actiou of 
intense soil evaporation. And if at the outset I have touched, however briefly, 
on this aspect of the “salt” question, it is not so much from a belief in its pos¬ 
sible l>earing upon the present state of the swamps, as from the conviction 
that its influence on the future is inevitable; for, once reclaimed, the swamps 
can no longer hope to escape the fate that is normal to adjacent hut less fa¬ 
voured lands. For the salt that may be detected in the soil at the time of 
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reclamation we may Infer almost even distribution throughout the depths of 
the swamp, and we must seek its origin in the waters that have periodically 
flooded the latter from time immemorial. 

The soil that was forwarded me by Messrs. Morpliett & Co. cannot be looked 
upon as virgin swamp soil. Two or throe years' reclamation has probably 
not been without special modifying influence. From the point of view of the 
salt question it would no doubt be of interest to compare this soil with tha. 
of the virgin unreclaimed swamp. This, however, we are not at present In a 
jiosition to do. Unfortunately I had not at the time a quantity of soil sufficient 
to render the investigation as complete as I could have wished. From what 
was available the following data were supplied me by Mr. Chapman:— 

TABLE V. 

Injurious Constituents in Swamp Soil at Wood’s Point in Terms of Soil 

Dried to 105 C. 


Chlorine 

Magnesia (Mg 0) 
Soda (Na 2 0) 


Expressed as 
percentages of soil. 


per cent. 
0 066 
0 100 
0 090 


i Expressed as lbs.iper 
. acre of 3,250,000 Ids. 
weight 


lbs. 

2,145 

3,250 

2,925 


The proportion of chlorine given in Table V. in combination with sodium 
would represent about o.loo per cent, of sodium chloride, or common salt, or 
about 3,542 Bis. of common salt to the acre. We find ourselves, therefore, 
within the danger limit indicated by Messrs. Cuthrie and Helms' experi¬ 
ments. that were summarized in this volume, p. 530. The authors state with 
regard to wheat that “with from 0.05 to 0.1 per cent, of common salt, germl- 
ration is somewhat retarded; the plants are less vigorous, but recover and 
grow well.” On the other hand, the experience of other countries goes far 
to prove that plants will frequently tolerate from 5 to 10 times that amount of 
salt providing the soil is maintained in a suitable state of humidity, and 
excessive soil evaporation is checked. The danger, as has already been 
pointed out lies in the concentration of the salt in the surface layers; and this 
1 hope to show can readily be avoided here. I infer, therefore, that the 
amount of salt at present found in the swamp soil is not likely to exercise an 
injurious effect on plant life, always providing irrigation be judiciously 
managed. 

The detection of salt In the arable portion of the swamp cannot, however, 
but remain a matter of some anxiety. It may well be asked whether in 
the future it may not show a tendency to accumulate beyond the point 
of endurance of plants. Although I cannot pretend to be in possession of all 
data necessary to the elucidation of this question, I am in a position, l believe, 
to forecast fairly accurately the future trend of events. Towards the end of 
this article I shall endeavour to show on what lines future investigations 
could be profitably conducted. 

Let me first recall the fact that the swamp sloi»es gently back from the 
ordinary river channel towards higher cliffs that help to confine the rising 
waters at flood time. Prior to reclamation, as a flood subsided, the waters 
gradually drained off to the back of the swamp, where, in all probability, they 
came under the influence of more or less intense evaporation, at a time when 
the higher levels were rapidly clothing themselves with verdure. It is a fact 
of universal experience that no running waters are absolutely devoid of solu¬ 
ble salts; and these retreating waters, left ultimately to evaporate at the back 
of the swamp, can have formed no exception to the rule. Part they owed to 
what the river had acquired from contact with earth on its seaward journey, 
and part from more or less lengthy contact with the upper levels of the swamp 
during their slow and gradual retreat towards their final resting place. We 
have, therefore, here special conditions tending to favour the accumulation of 
salt on the lower swamp levels, and Messrs. Morpliett s’ experience confirms 
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what one might have been led to suspect. For reclamation and irrigation of 
the higher levels can by no means be looked upon as tending to check this ten¬ 
dency; in fact, it is not unlikely that they may help to accentuate its 
effects. Like the flood waters of the past, the irrigation waters, after supply¬ 
ing the soil with what moisture it can retain, take advantage of the great 
porousness of the latter arid gradually drain off to the back of the swamp, 
bringing with them a new quota of salt; and as irrigation is constant and 
regular, whilst floods were spasmodic, it is probable that the yearly amount 
of salt at present carried to the back of the swamp is in excess of what 
obtained in pre-reclamation days. In effect. Messrs. Morphett have found it 
impossible to germinate mangels in the neighbourhood of the lower level, and 
thick incrustations and efflorescences that cover the surface as soon as evapo¬ 
ration has made itself felt testify eloquently to the presence of saft in some 
form or other. These efflorescences are of two types—in one case they form 
a hard white crust, and in the other a loose ashy powder. Both were analysed 
by Mr. Chapman, the results of whose analysis are given in Table VI. 


TABLE VI. 

Analysis of Salt Incrustations at Wood’s Point. 


Magnesium Sulphate 
Sodium Chloride 
Sodium Sulphate 
Calcium Sulphate 
Magnesium Chloride 


Hard Crust. 

Ashy Powder. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

..j 22*40 

0*12 

19*13 ! 

13*37 

3*90 

— 

.j 164 ( 

3*82 

1 

6*31 


Total Soluble Salts .. .. ,.j 47*07 j 23 62 


The water that has been used for irrigating the upper levels drains off to 
the back of the swamp. I have therefore thought that an examination of 
these drainage waters would not be without interest. I therefore asked 
Messrs. Morphett to forward me some of this water from a hole opened out 
on the lower levels of the swamp. Had I at the same time asked for a sample 
of the water as it. reached the upper levels for purposes of irrigation, we 
should, no doubt, have had the terms of ari interesting comparison. Unfor¬ 
tunately this view did not occur to me until it was too late to act upon it. In 
Table VII. are given the saline constituents present in the drainage waters 
last February. In the first column they are expressed in grammes p£r litre; 
in the second in grains per gallon; in the third as percentages of the total soluble 
salts; in the fourth, for reasons given lower down, are shown the proportions 
of the same salts in average sea water. 

TABLE VII. 

Saline Matters contained in Drainage Waters at Wood’s Point in 
February, 1903, compared with Sea Water. 



! Saline matters in Wood’s Point Drainage 
| Waters. 

Saline matters 
in average 
Sea Water 
expressed as 
percentages 
of total. 


! Expressed as 
grammes per 
litre. 

Expressed as 
grains per gall. 

Expressed as 
percentages of 
total. 

Sodium Chloride 

4*506 

315*45 

49*945 

77 758 

Magnesium Chloride *. 

absent 

absent 

absent 

10*878 

Magnesium Sulphate 

2*514 

178-00 

27*865 

4*737 

Calcium Sulphate 

1*535 

107*44 

17*014 

3*600 

Sodium Sulphate 

0*132 

9*24 

1*463 

absent 

Calcium Carbonate 

0*335 

23*50 

3*713 

0 345 


9*022 

631*63 

100*000 

— 
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Table ATI. amply accounts for the presence of saline efflorescences at the 
back of the swamp. The drainage waters are rich both in magnesium sulphate 
and sodium chloride, derived probably for the greater part from irrigation 
waters supplied by an abnormally low river. 

In the fourth column of Table VII. I have for special reasons inserted the 
proportions in which the various salts are present in average sea water. I* 
will be noted that whilst in sea water sodium chloride (common salt) is repre¬ 
sented by 77 per cent, of the total salts, magnesium chloride by 10 per cent., 
magnesium sulphate by 4 i>or cent., calcium sulphate by 3 per cent., and 
sodium sulphate is apparently absent, in the drainage waters at Wood’s Point 
sodium chloride is represented by 50 per cent., magnesium sulphate by 27 
per cent., calcium sulphate by 17 per cent., sodium sulphate by 1* per cent., 
and magnesium chloride is apparently absent. These differences are certainly 
striking, the abnormal richness of the drainage waters in magnesium sulphate, 
and the absence of magnesium chloride go far to disprove any possible admix¬ 
ture of sea water, at all events in this part of the river. That at periods 
of low river the laws of Nature are reversed, and the sea flows up stream, Is 
an opinion tenaciously held by some, and of which we are said to have had 
a striking instance during the past summer. Whether or not those who hold 
such views have deigned to take into consideration the insurmountable diffi¬ 
culty connected with differences of level, and a constant seaward current, I am 
not able to say; the only evidence that appears to be adduced in support of 
this view appeal's to be the presence of salt water fish, and the death of fresh 
water vegetation at times when the sea is supposed to have encroached upon 
the river. All this may, however, be readily accounted for by the gradual 
concentration of the river waters, and by the fact that during exceptionally 
dry years the hitter are supplied mainly by infiltration, and not by catchment* 
In brief, if the sea is responsible for the saltiness of the river waters, the pro¬ 
portions of the salts present should approximate those of the sea. Whilst I 
am free from pretending that an analysis of the drainage waters standing 
alone is proof sufficient of the inaccuracy of a popular belief, I am inclined to 
the view that all natural laws are against it, and hope during the course of the 
present season to have an opportunity of definitely disproving it 

Is salt, the presence of which is undeniable, going to prove an insuperable 
difficulty in the irrigation of the swamps? To this question I have no hesitation 
in advancing an emphatic negative. I*et us consider it first in its relations to 
the higher and cultivated levels, and then to the lower and at present sterile 
levels. 

Seeds, in the process of germination, are peculiarly sensitive to the action 
of salt: and whilst I am not prepared to deny that a succession of low river 
years might not tend to accumulate wilt in the surface layers of certain 
patches unduly exposed to soil evaporation, even on the higher levels, to the 
extent of hindering germination, I am firmly convinced that, given careful 
management, there is no likelihood of the soil becoming at any time so impreg¬ 
nated as to refuse to carry profitably thickly sown herbaceous plants. The 
salts present are exceedingly soluble, and, unlike sodium carbonate, exercise 
no injurious action on the physical condition of the soil. Under ordinary 
conditions, the natural drainage of the irrigation waters towards the back of 
the swamps should prove sufficient to carry with it the bulk of the saline 
matters introduced. With the moisture that is retained by the soil some 
portion of the salt must of course remain; part of it will be taken up by plants; 
and what remains will at later periods be largely removed by irrigation waters 
drawn from a high or flooded river, comparatively poor in soluble salts. Anc 
further, should the salt at any time accidentally accumulate to an inconvenient 
degree, there can be no special difficulty in removing it by flooding with high 
river water. Sodium chloride is extremely soluble, and will wash out readily; 
the same may generally be said of magnesium sulphate; the latter may further 
be rendered innocuous by au average dressing of lime that will convert it into 
magnesium carbonate. 

These facts, notwithstanding our climatic conditions, are such that no more 
the irrigatianlst on the swamps than his less favoured brother on higher levels 
can afford to overlook the disastrous effect of unchecked soil evaporation; if 
there is one maxim that both should bear in mind it is summed up in four 
words—KEEP THE SOIL GREEN. To whatever use it may be put, whether 
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it is prawn for grain, root, fodder, or even green manure, let crop succeed 
crop, and the danger of the rise of the salt will be reduced to a minimum. 

And as for the back swamp, whether it can ever be profitably reclaimed, is 
a matter that those on the spot are in a better position to judge than I. Flood¬ 
ing with fresh water and leading the drainage waters back into the river will 
certainly remove the salt: whether this operation is likely to prove profitable 
is a question that L am hardly in a position to decide. In the meanwhile it 
may be noted that the denuded condition of this salt area, by exposing it to 
continued and unrestricted evaporation must only serve to intensify its barren¬ 
ness. It maj be suggested as a feasible project that deep drains be opened 
out along the contour of the lowest level; that the salt area around be broken 
up to a good depth, and dressed with lime at the rate of one ton to the acre: the 
surface subsequently harrowed and flooded more or less with water at high 
river time. The water should be allowed to sink through the soil, where it 
would become charged with the soluble saline matters, and drain off slowly 
into the trenches opened out for that purpose; thence the salt laden water 
could be pumped into the river. It is probable that if as soon as the soil ha* 
become sufficiently drained and before surface evaporation can have 
had time to come much into action, it is probable that If the 
surface is immediately sown to mangolds, or some other saltdoving plant, that 
fairly successful growth will ensue. The principles underlying the whole ques¬ 
tion are fairly plain: it remains, however, for those immediately concerned to 
find out the most economic methods of application. 

And thus comes to a close a somewhat long discussion on the Murray 
swamps: my data have not been numerous, but I trust that some of the facts 
that have been elucidated will prove of some practical value to those who 
may be concerned with them. If they can secure Messrs. Morphett some 
few imitators 1 shall feel amply satisfied. 

Here I will take the opportunity to state my conviction that a systematic 
examination of the Murray waters would lead to results of the highest impor¬ 
tance to the future development of the Murray banks. Unfortunately we 
have as yet no Departmental Laboratory in which this work could be done. 
By special arrangement with the School of Mines it could at preseut be carried 
out at a cost of £100 to £120; this Mould cover regular monthly examination 
of the waters from three or four stations, say at Keniuark, Morgan, and Mur¬ 
ray Bridge. The sum involved is, however, beyond what could legitimately 
be spent on one special line of work out of our general Parliamentary vote, 
and as without Che sinews of war, nothing can be done, I trust some other 
means of securing this sum may soon be open to us. 


NOTES FOR FACTORY MANAGERS. 

CHEDDAR CHEESEMAKING. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

The quality of cheese produced in South Australia bears evidence of the skill 
and knowledge possessed by our factory managers. The old-time “secrets” 
have vanished, when the student used to be sworn in to keep the mysterious 
knowledge under a heavy penalty. To-day the doors of our factories are ope** 
to the visitor, and every process in the science and practice of cheesemaking 
;is conducted without a shadow of concealment, while the sensible manager 
does not scruple to point out the delicate features which govern the quality of 
the product. Well informed as we are, however, there is much to be learned 
in the unwelcome changes which are ever occurring in the preparation of the 
article. It is with a view to illustrate some of these difficulties that I have 
chosen the above subject, and experience gained in this State and other coun¬ 
tries affords me a good opportunity to make the reading of interest and profit 
to our managers. First, let us consider the dangers the quality of cheese 
is exposed to by influences not immediately under the manager’s control. 

Colouring. 

For example, take the evil consequences which follow the uses of hurtful 
colouring matter. It is not uncommon to recognise the flavour of the com- 
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pound in the ripened cheese, and I would impress upon managers the necessity 
for adopting a low standard of colouring in the factories throughout the State. 
Much improvement has been effected in this direction of recent years, but an 
equality is desirable in all consignments and at all times. When purchasing 
annatto be satisfied that the best article in the market is procured and the 
quality fresh. 


Rennet. 

I would draw attention to the great importance of being equipped with a 
supply ot the finest rennet. Marked instances of injury to the quality of 
cheese have come l)efore my notice quite recently, and in one case the manager 
was adding from 5 to 7 oz. of the liquid to bring about coagulation of 100 
gallons of milk in from 50 to 110 minutes. I investigated the case, and had 
t'onClnsive evidence of the very inferior condition of the rennet. I do not 
condemn the brands used in South Australia, but I emphatically oppose the 
sale of old and highly dangerous mixtures. Think of what follows the appli¬ 
cation of tliis unwholesome substance. We get feeble coagulation in the 
milk, accompanied by an open body, with cream collected on the layers of the 
coagulum. Difficulty and failure in cutting are experienced, causing heavy 
losses of the solids of the milk. Ample evidence of this serious weakness 
is manifested by the glittering of fat in the milky whey. Some may think 
that time in thickening would suffice to reach the firm stage for cutting, but 
the energy of the weak ferment is soon exerted. The controlling agent, tem¬ 
perature, Is decreasing as time goes on. thus depriving the rennet of an able 
assistant, while the acid in the slow milk affords but little help. We further 
suffer in irregular cooking of a soft, bod.vloss curd, and in this season of the 
year, and when starters are not used, development of acid is grievously slow, 
ending iu either a sweet, sour, or pasty product, poor in butter fat, and 
consequently of little value. 

(me only needs to engage in the manufacture of cheese with weak and 
sickly rennet to find out the trying difficulties occasioned by its action, and l 
have formed the opinion that the preservatives which are contained in the 
rennet are responsible to some extent for the excessive slowness of the lactic 
acid in the curd. This belief would be more in evidence where under-ripened milk 
was under treatment. It is, perhaps, not known that commercial rennet con¬ 
tains such preservatives as boracic, salicylic, and benzoic acids. These chemi¬ 
cal substances are fatal to a proportion of the active ferments. Sound rennet 
is free from any disagreeable smell, is clear, and of good strength, but weakens 
fast with age, one year being sufficient to reduce Its action by 30 per cent 
Rennet must be kept in darkness, as light acts very injuriously. The pow¬ 
dered product is gaining in favour in some countries, and it has undoubtedly 
a great advantage over the liquid supply by its greater strength and purity. 
When inferior quality of rennet is suspected, managers would do well to for¬ 
ward a small quantity for examination purposes, which will be conducted free 
of charge. 

Temperature of Renneting. 

There Is a diversity of opinion among cheesemakers as to the temperature 
of milk at the time of adding the rennet. Some contend that winter milk 
should be coagulated at a lower temperature and more rennet added. As the 
season advances, with an increase of butter fat in the milk, a higher tempera* 
lure is required, and less rennet. My experience leads me to suggest both a 
higher temperature and more rennet at this season of the year, and throughout 
the cold winter months. There is an evident weakness In the milk, that neces¬ 
sitates a firmer coagulum to hold the fats together. If danger is incurred, care 
in scalding and handling the curd will overcome all difficulties in the treat¬ 
ment of sound and well-ripened milk. It is at this stage that many grave 
mistakes are committed, and greater efforts should be devoted to bring about 
coagulation In a given time, without permitting an excess of acid in the milk, 
or an overdose of rennet and a very high temperature. I find that, with all 
things normal, the best results in the quality of the cheese are obtained when 
coagulation takes from 30 to 40 minutes to produce a firm body for the 
knives. 
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Condition op Milk. 

I will refer to the condition of the milk, which is a great factor in successful 
chec soma king. At the present time very slow acidity is frequently experienced, 
ami it is a matter for immediate attention to ripen the milk before renneting. 
This can be done by selecting samples of the best milk in sterilized jars and 
keeping them at a temperature of 75 deg. F. until coagulated into a firm curd. 
Select the starter that is possessed of the best flavour, and is free from holes, 
and add to the milk in sufficient quantity to bring about ripeness in a given 
time. This will l>e ascertained by the acid test. Fresh starters can be pre- 
pared by inoculating pasteurized skim milk with a quantity of the approved 
sample. Great care is necessary in carrying out this work, as contamination 
of the starter would lead to serious results in the cheese. More experiments 
will be conducted on these lines, and managers notified. 

Scalding Curd. 

Begin the scald immediately after hand stirring, which bikes from five to ten 
minutes; raise the temperature steadily, reaching 99 deg. in 50 minutes or one 
hour. This heat is sufficient when the milk is not rich, but in the summer 
weather a temperature of over 100 deg. is required to expel the moisture. With 
gradual cooking you have the three agents working to the greatest advantage 
of curd and cheese, viz., rennet, heat, and acid. Irregularity in scalding is rui¬ 
nous to the properties of the cheese, and the reason of some of our cheeses 
going off in flavour after cutting is due to want of a sternly acid development 
throughout the process of making. 

Settling in the Whet. 

As soon as the stirring has ceased allow the curd to settle, and do not omit 
to cover the vat with a cloth, to maintain temperature. With proper manage, 
ment up to this stage the curd will begin to bear evidence of the presence of 
acid by its increasing elasticity, and by the end of 40 minutes to one hour 
threads of one-eighth to a quarter of an inch will be drawn oil the hot iron. 

Drawing off the Whey. 

At this juncture the whey should be removed without a moment’s delay, 
the most delicate point in cheesemaking having been reached. Everything 
should be in readiness for the reception of the curd in the cooler, and nothing 
allowed to interfere with the manager’s strict attention to duty. Drain 
speedily, as the sooner the curd is in the cooler the better; and here I would 
strongly advise the purchase of large siphons, as the small ones in the fac¬ 
tories at present are decidedly injurious to cheesemaking. As the curd is 
smartly delivered into the cooler stirring must be done at once, to assist escape 
of the moisture surrounding the cubes. Remember, it is only this moisture 
that drains; all the stirring possible would prove ineffectual in drying the 
internal parts of the curd. From five to seven minutes is sufficient to stir, 
and during that time no cold current of air must be admitted over the curd, 
more especially during the cold months of the year. Should the temperature 
lie allowed to fall below 94 deg. F., the development of acid would be checked 
and an excess of moisture retained in the matted curd. 

Matting. 

Pile the curd neatly to one end of the cooler, and cover with cloths and 
boa ids, having weights. At the end of 20 minutes uncover and cut into 
squares, afterwards placing the blocks two deep, with the end squares to the 
inside. At the expiry of 15 minutes turn again, putting the top ones below 
and the corner ones in the centre, making the squares three deep. Change 
agaiu at the end of 10 minutes. The weights are generally removed 
after 35 minutes from matting, but the covers must be kept in use until the 
curd is ready for milling. By adopting the above procedure whey pools are 
prevented, and the curd receives similar treatment throughout the piling. It 
must be borne in mind that piling too high favours an escape of fat, and causes 
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the curd to be unduly soft. For milling do not be guided altogether by the 
feel and attractive tear of the curd, but rely more an the iron test and smell. 
When three-quarters of an inch of add lias developed it is time to mill. The 
-well-matured curd has now the desired characteristics, being flaky, silky to 
touch, and possessing a sweet, pleasant smell. Mill slowly, giving the 
machine time to cut the curd into regular pieces. Stir for a few minutes 
and salt. Only the best quality of salt must be used, having a grain not so 
line as required for buttermaking. The extent of salting dei>emls upon the 
richness of the milk, amount of moisture in the curd, and acidity and flavour, 
rich milk, moist, and off-flavoured curd requiring more salt. The quantity 
varies from 1* per cent, to 21 per cent. 

Pkkssixg. 

Before pressing, the salt must be thoroughly stirred into the body of the 
curd, then piled in a iieap for 10 minutes, and stirred again, 
in iilling the hoops care must be taken to have more curd in the middle, other 
wise the whey will not be forced out and the centre of the cheese properly 
pressed. Pressing must be done gently at the beginning and gradually in¬ 
creased to full weight at night. Pressing for a co-uple of days gives the 
best results. 

What has been given in this paper is only a brief account of the general 
course I would recommend managers to pursue, at the saint* time recognising 
that it is impossible to adhere to these points at all times, alterations being 
imperative to cope with the peculiar changes which occur throughout the 
manufacture of cheese. 

Faults. 

1 will conclude the first part of my article by detailing the chief faults, 
with their causes and remedies, and would urge clieesemakers to closely study 
these lines. They will lie given as near as possible in the order of cheese 
production. 

Tainted Cheese.—Impurities in the milk are invariably the foundation of 
most taints. Colostrum, or new milk, breeds bad flavours. The use of a starter 
prepared as suggested and added to tainted milk when low in acidity, will 
prove beneficial. 

Discolouration and bleaching are caused by injurious bacteria acting upon 
the colouring matter in the cheese. Excess of colouring and inferior quality 
arc strongly condemned on account of the above danger. Moist curd and in¬ 
sufficient acid fa\our the fault, and bleaching follows excess of acid in curd 
before the whey is drawn. Curd piled too long tu the cooler without turn¬ 
ing lias a similar effect. Careless pressing must be avoided. 

Milky whey is a fault in the making that it will be -well to explain thorough¬ 
ly. Sweet or under-ripened milk causes slow and imperfect coagulation and 
losses of fat and total solidp. Remedy.---Ripen sufficiently before rennetlng. 
The addition of preservatives to milk retards acidity and injures the coagulum 
with similar results. Watered milk, being more difficult to thicken, gives 
a ready escape to the casein and fat. Bad stirring of milk after rennetlng 
and a quick falling temperature damage coagulation. As already pointed 
out inferior rennet is exceedingly hurtful. Cutting before the curd is suffi¬ 
ciently firm leaves the cubes soft, liberates the fat, and checks acidity. Reck¬ 
less cutting seriously injures the constitution of the curd and whitens the 
whey. The use of the rake too early breaks up the tender cubes. Delay 
in beginning to scald after cutting entails loss of solids. Rapid scalding to a 
high temperature drives out the fat. 1 might point out that fine cutting 
should be done when the milk is rich with a view to a more thorough re¬ 
moval of tile moisture, also in the treatment of fast milk. 

Weak, pasty cheese follows quick scalding of rich milk, locking in the 
moisture. Remedy .--Out finer and scald steadily to 101 or 10- degrees F. In 
the autumn and cold months of the year pasty cheese is often caused by the 
curd getting cold in the vat or cooler, producing a check on the acid and pre¬ 
venting an escape of the moisture. Salt sound curd in cold weather at a tem¬ 
perature not below 82 degrees F. A weak cheese when paled gives a swollen 
plug which cannot be replaced. 
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Open Bodied Weak Cheese.—Setting too soon in whey, making a soft 
and tender curd. The feel of the curd at “whey running” demonstrates what 
the body of the cheese is likely to tx\ A sour cheese may follow the pro¬ 
per degree of acidity in the vat, but the condition of the curd would show a 
want of elasticity and firmness. Piling the curd too high encourages fast 
ripening and a weak body in the product. 

Holey Cheese—In the sweet cheese the presence of round holes points to 
unripened milk and salting too early. Rugged holes may result from an 
irregular distribution of moisture and uneven temperature in the cooler bring¬ 
ing on defective acidity. A sweet cheese is difficult to press, as the condition 
of the curd resists the binding influences of the screw. Heavy pressure is 
desirable, and with that the cheeses will often heave in the curiiig room. 
To safeguard as nvucli as possible do not press at a high temperature and be 
careful in its gradual application to full pressure at the end of three hours. 
Particularly note that a sweet cheese frequently finds an answer In drawing 
the whey too sweet and in salting in advance of the acidity*. 

Badly Shaped Cheese.—Cheeses that are found swollen on the sides, rounded 
at the edges, and heaving on top. are weak and open in body. Pressing 
at a temperature above 88 degrees F. will be sufficient to cause vapour to 
generate in the body of the cheese, and when the pressure Is removed the 
weakness is soon noticeable. Excessive heat in ripening room acts injurious¬ 
ly on the shape of the cheese. 

Bleeding or Leaking.—When moisture is noticed running from the cheese 
in the ripening room it indicates either over-ripe milk or too much acid in the 
curd. Instances of the latter have come before my notice quite recently. 
Acid milk or curd also makes cheese of a dry and mealy texture, poor in but¬ 
ter fat. Wliat is known as acid-cut cheese is a result of the same mistakes. 

The appearance of butter-fat deposits in cheese arises from scalding at a 
high temperature and piling the curd too deep in the cooler. Overstirring, 
after milling and salting, when the curd is too hot, is also hurtful. 

Cheese poor in fat may result from poor milk, defective coagulation, and 
careless cutting. Experiments in scalding at high temperatures proved 
the extent of the loss of fat in the whey aud damage to texture of curd. The 
chief causes are—Piling too deep in company with pressure and salting the 
curd at a high temi)erature. I have already recommended salting at nothing 
beloM Sii degrees F.; do not exceed 8G degrees F. Heavy pressing at too high 
a tom(>eratlire crushes the texture of the curd and drives the fat out of the 
hoops on to the base of the press. 

Dry. Crumbly Cheese.—Too much rennet, high temperatures at coagulation, 
excess of acid and salt, cold curd, and insufficient pressing. When the curd 
has been allowed to get cold the good influences of the press are much re¬ 
duced. 

Cracking and Mouldy Cheese,—Over acidity will cause cracks on the outside. 
Bathing the newly pressed cheese in hot water at a temperature of 135 de¬ 
grees F. for one minute will toughen the skin. White mould# and mites indicate 
too much whey; blue moulds show a healthier product. Where annoyance is 
caused by the fungus have the curing room swept out at a convenient 
time, not missing a single bit of structure, scrub with a cheap disinfecting 
mixture, burn sulphur, and finally spray with a 10 per cent, solution of forma¬ 
lin. Ventilate thoroughly and admit more light Sponge the mouldy cheeses 
with hot water containing a little ammonia- Attend to turning daily to 
allow uniform evaporation, and place the cheese so an not to touch each other. 
Red sp>ts are sometimes the result of rough handling. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Toyvar, Professor of Agriculture 

Abundant and favourable rains bove brought on splendid green feed in all 
the fields. All the live stock are in excellent condition, and the 265 store 
sheep bought late in April are doing well. The cows have discarded silage 
for the fresh green feed, leaving us with one silo full of good feed, which 
may be useful later on. The weather has been especially fine for lambing, 
and a most successful season for the breeding ewes is progressing. Of the 
80 lambs which have already arrived not one has yet died. The Dorset ewes 
and ewes bred to Dorset rams are the first to lamb, and a good number of them 
are bearing twins. 

The Shropshire ram which has been used for the past two seasons died of 
hydatids early in the month. Air. S. S. Ralli, of Werocata, has kindly 
offered to furnish us with another. 

The rape sown late in February and early March is still making good 
growth, and is now Infing pastured off by the cows and sheep. Since the 
cows have been turned in to the rape there lias been a marked increase in 
the yield of milk. 

Seediug has progressed favourably. Dahlltz, the Island, and Flett’s fields 
are finished, and a good start has already been made in No. 8. When aJl Is 
finished there will Ik* a total of about 500 acres. Dahlitz (43 acres) has 
been all sown to rape barley; 1* bushels per acre, and about 1£ cwt. of mineral 
super. Seed sown April 14-18. Splendid germination, and early growth. 
The Island (187 acres), 40 acres to oats, 12 acres oats and wheat, 10 acres 
wheat cross-drilled, and the balance to late wheats for hay; about 11 cwt 
mineral super per acre. Seed sown April 20-May 0. Germination of oats 
was somewhat faulty: wheat germinat'd well, and is growing perfectly; cross- 
drilled wheat exceptionally fine. Flett’s field (145 ajeres). sown to College 
Selection and King's Early wheats; 11 cwt. mineral super per acre. Seed 
sown from May 7-10. It is expected to harvest this crop for grain. No. 8 
(175 acres)—A small portion of this field will be used for lucerne, rape, vetches, 
and other experimental crops; and the remainder, about 100 acres, will be 
devoted to experiments outlined below. 

Fertiliser Experiments with Wheat: Plots—2 Acres. 

EXPERIMENT a, PHOSPHATES.—King's Wheat. 

Plot. Crop to be cut for grain. 

1. No manure. 

2. 50 lb. mineral super 1 30-38 per cent.). 

3. 112 lb. “ 

1. 108 lb. " 

5. No manure. 

0. 224 It), mineral super (30-38 per cent.) 

7. 280 lb. “ 

s. 330 lb. 

0. No manure. 

EXPERIMENT B, PHOSPHATES.-King's wheat, plots 10-18 inclusive. 

Duplication of above. The crop to be cut for hay. 

EXPERIMENT C, VARIOUS MANURES. 

Plot. Crop to be cut for grain. 

19. No manure. 

20. Complete fertiliser. 

21. Home-mixed fertiliser. 

22. Mineral super. 

23. No manure. 

24. Guano phosphate. 

25. Bonedust. 

* 20. Thomas phosphate. 

27. No manure. 

28, 29. Mineral supers donated for trial. 
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EXPERIMENT I). VARIOUS MANURES.—Duplication of above. .The 
crop to be cut for hay. . 

EXPERIMENT E, SOIL TESTS.--Plots i acre. 

King's wheat. 

Plot. Manure applied per acre. 

1. No manure. 

2. fUi 11). nitrate of soda. 

5. 56 IT), sulphate of ammonia. 

4. 368 IT), mineral super. 

5. 56 IT), muriate of potash. 

6. No manure. 

7. 56 Tt). nitrate of soda and 368 lb. mineral super. 

8. 50 IT), sulphate of ammonia and 308 It), mineral super. 

6. 56 IT), muriate of potash and 368 IT), mineral super. 

30. 50 lb. muriate of potash and 56 11). nitrate of soda. 

31. 56 it), muriate ol’ potash and 56 IT), sulphate of ammonia. 

12. No manure. 

13. 56 lb. nitrate of soda, 368 lb. mineral super, and 56 lb. muriate of 

potash. 

34. Complete fertiliser. 

15. 332 11). nitrate of soda and 332 IT), mineral super. 

36. 56 lb. nitrate of soda and 224 lb. mineral super. 

17. 224 lb. mineral super. 

18. No manure. 

VARIETY TESTS FOR WHEAT.—The varieties grown last year in field 
plots, varieties grown in small cultivation plots from last year’s experiment, 
and several new varieties from this State, Russia, and the United States will 
be tested alongside one another. 

Prevention of Smut of Barley. 

A quantity of badly smutted barley was obtained, divided into four equal 
parts, and treated ais follows:-* 

No. 3. ‘‘Pickled’* in 20 j)er cent, bluestone solution. 

No. 2. Treated with double strength formalin solution, i.e., 1 lb. formalin to 
25 gals, of water. 

No. 3. Treated to a patent treatment, presented by Messrs. E. & W. 

ITackett, Adelaide. 

No. 4. Untreated. 

A mistake was made iu not giving the untreated part a plunge in pure 
water, in order to secure the same physical character to the grain as given 
the.othev three, as the seed ran through the drill more rapidly, and thus cover¬ 
ed a tenth less ground than the treated seeds. The seed on every plot 
has germinated uniformly, although at present the untreated plot shows the 
strongest growth, the patent treatment the weakest, and plots of copper sul¬ 
phate and formalin are alike and midway between the other two. 

A small area will be devoted to the trial of some smut-resisting wheats, in 
co-operation with Mr. W. Parrer, of New South Wales. 

Field No. 8.-General crop for grain aDd hay and some cultivation experi¬ 
ments. 

Sundry Experiments. 

(a) Rolling ahead of the drill. 

(bi Broadcast vs. drilling. 

(o Harrowing after wheat is up. 

ol) Pasturing wheat with sheep, if the occasion recommends it. 

<e) Cross-drilling for hay. 

(T> Early and late wheats mixed for hay. 

(n) Wheat and oats mixed for hay. 

On Deep and shallow drilling. 

The aim will be to save grain, hay, straw, and ensilage of wheat, barley, and 
oat« from the harvested crop to use In future feeding experiments. 
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Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

The splendid autumn rains which hare fallen enabled the work in the vine¬ 
yard to be pushed on rapidly. The ground received a good soaking, the 
weeds consequently coming away very quickly. The sheep from the farm 
were turned into the vines for a few days, making short work of the abun¬ 
dant growth of weeds. This greatly facilitated the work of the ploughs, and 
now most of the heaviest land is turned over. This is in strong con¬ 
trast to the previous season, when at this time the teams had not been started 
on account of the lack of moisture in the soil. The vines being as yet un¬ 
pruned, the final furrow cannot be taken off. but should we be favoured with 
much wet weather at, a later date the teams can be kept going on the sand¬ 
hills and limestone patches. 

The vines are fast shedding their foliage, and on the more advanced plots 
pruning has been started. This operation has to be started early, for at 
first it must necessarily bp very slow while getting the students into practice. 

♦Several acres of new trellis have been erected during the last month, the 
whole block of vines extending from the College to the cellars now being 
complete. The last block, comprising eighteen rows of Malbec, has been 
put on to the 1 Cazcnave Cordon trellis, minus the top wire. The second wire 
is raised 6 in., and we think that this will be sufficient to tie the young growth 
lo. for flip vines are not likely to make excessive growth in these regions. 
By this means the cost of the trellis is reduced considerably. 

Early in May a ton of apples was made into cider. The product lias been 
tormenting slowly ever since, and is now almost finished. 

During the last month some low temperatures have been recorded, but so 
far no frosts have occurred. The rainfall up to date is between 0 and 7 in. 

THE USE OF FERTILISERS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By AV. L Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

That the use of phosphatie fertilisers for cereal crops is distinctly profitable 
in South Australia is evidenced by the marked increase shown each 
year in the tonnage purchased by our farmers. The practice of applying 
commercial manures to our wheat crops may be said to date from 1890, prior 
to which date the area treated was very limited. In 1890 not more than 
about 700 tons of manure were imported into South Australia. The follow¬ 
ing year saw a considerable extension in the quantity used, and the figures 
herewith indicate how rapid has been the development of the practice, which, 
in conjunction with early fallowing, has practically been the salvation of the 
South Australian wheatgrower. 

In estimating the tonnage used for the cereal crop every care has been 
taken to state it somewhat under what my records indicate the actual amount 
to Ik*. Throughout the season I keep records of every shipment of manure 
that arrives, and the principal local manufacturers have courteously furnished 
me in confidence with particulars of their output to enable me to publish 
figures which can be accepted as reliable. The thanks of the department 
are due to these gentlemen, as well as to the importing firms who afford 
me every facility in gathering these statistics. 

The following are my estimates of the quantity of fertilisers used each year 
since 3897, when 3,000 tons were used:-—1898, 12,000 tons; 1899, 16,500 tons; 
3900, 24,600 tous; 1901, 33,400 tons; 1902, 37,500 tons; 1903, 44.500 tons. 

Although we have no means of ascertaining with any degree of certainty 
what area of land is manured each season, there is very little doubt that, 
taking it right through, the average dressing applied is less than 100 lb. per 
aere—probal>ly 84 It), would lx* a fair estimate. If we accept the former 
figure, the 44,500 tons will suffice for, in round numbers, a million acres of 
land: at 84 IT), per acre we have 1,186,640 acres of the 1903 cereal crop growing 
on land that has been manured. 

What does tills represent to South AustraliaV We have no means of 
ascertaining how much was paid for railway freight on the manure, nor 
how many bushels extra of wheat are produced and carried over the rail- 
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ways as the result of the use of these fertilisers. We cannot tell how much 
extra labour has been employed, nor how the extra circulation of money has 
Indirectly benefited the State; but we can form a fair conclusion on the direct 
outlay by the farmers. First, we have 44,500 tons, which cost the farmers 
on trucks or coasting vessel at the place of import or manufacture about 
£1X9,000. Second, comes the cost of carriage by boat or rail, which at the very 
low average of 5/ per ton will add £11,000 to the above, making the direct 
cost £200,000. We must also take into consideration the outlay for seed and 
fertiliser drills. During the past five years these drills have simply been 
pouring Into South Australia, and it is a matter for wonder where they 
all do go. One would naturally expect, as the drills last for a numl>er 
of years, that the demand would lessen; but apparently it has not fallen 
off to any great extent. 1 believe I am within the mark in saying fhat our 
farmers siient fully £30,000 this season for new drills. 

During the year I have drawn 68 samples of fertilisers for analysis. Of 
these 35 were imported brands, and the balance of local manufacture. The 
results of the analyses were, on the whole, very satisfactory. Three brands 
only were found deficient to any marked extent: other samples of two of 
these showed above the guarantee. In nearly all cases the analyses were 
above the guarantee of the vendor. All results of analyses have been pub¬ 
lished in this Journal for the information of the purchasers. 


THE SOLUBILITY OF THOMAS PHOSPHATE. 

By W. L Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

Although Thomas phosphate is nut largely used in South Australia, experi¬ 
ence having demonstrated that it is not a suitable form in which to apply 
phosphate to the greater portion of our wheatgrowing areas, the quest'on 
of the availability of the phosphoric acid contained therein is of importance 
to the farmers who use it. A few years ago we imported considerable quan¬ 
tities of Thomas phosphate of high grade, but latterly - the amount has no-* 
averaged more than about 1,000 tons per annum. Owing to the strong demand 
for this fertiliser in Europe, which in the producing countries has been sold 
at comparatively cheap rates, the supply of high-grade material has fallen off 
to such an extent that it is now apparently a difficult matter to secure any 
quantity containing 17 per cent, to 20 per cent, phosphoric acid, the grade 
that was formerly Imported, and most of what now comes here contains only 
from 33 per cent, to 35 per cent. 

Apart from the total quantity of phosphoric add in this phosphate, there are 
two very important points which govern its value as a fertiliser, viz., fineness 
of grinding and solubility of the phosphoric acid, as tested by means of a 
solution of citrate of ammonia. Professor Wagner, probably the greatest 
authority on Thomas phosphate, as a result of numerous experiments, states 
that fineness of grinding has a marked effect on the solubility of the fertiliser, 
and the finer the grinding the greater the solubility. In actual experiments 
he found the finely ground phosphate four times as effective as the same 
quality ground to a coarse powder. He and other authorities agree that, with 
the best quality, about three-fourths of the total phosphoric acid in 
Thomas phosphate should be soluble in the citrate of ammonia solution. 

During the past few years I have had a number of analyses made of the 
different brands of Thomas phosphate imported into South Australia, with 
a view to ascertaining the percentage of solubility. The following are the 


results:— 
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As the tests extend over a period of three years, and the vendors have not 
in any ease guaranteed the percentage of citrate soluble phosphoric acid, it 
would hardly be fair at this juncture to publish the names of the brands. 

The above table is of considerable Interest. Comparing A, B, and D, it will 
be seen that, while B contains highest total, A and B are certainly of greater 
value to the farmer. Tt will also be noted that, although on the total (12.01 
per cent) sample E would be classed as a low-grade Thomas phosphate, it is 
nearly equal in value to B and 0. Similarly, E, F, G, and H may also be 
compared with one another; these are all sold under a guarantee of 13 per 
cent, to 15 per cent, of phosphoric acid; yet, according to these analyses, sam¬ 
ple G represents a very inferior article compared with the other three. It is 
probalwly sold at about the same price, yet contains only a little more than one- 
third as much available phosphoric acid as the others. 

In the past Thomas phosphate has always been sold on a guarantee of total 
phosphoric acid, irrespective of its form. The foregoing figures would, how¬ 
ever, indicate that, in his own interests, every buyer should insist on the citrate 
soluble content being guaranteed, as all authorities agree that any phosphoric 
acid which cannot be dissolved in the citrate solution must undergo certain 
changes in the soil before it can be taken up by the plants. These changes, 
except in respect to materials that readily decompose in the soil, are generally 
of a very slow character. 


LOSSES OF SHEEP FROM EATING STINKWORT. 

There seems to be but little reason to doubt that the stinkwort when in 
flower is fatal to ewes heavy in lamb. Every season in April and May a num¬ 
ber of reports are received of losses among breeding ewes grazing in paddocks 
which contain stinkwort. and, as deaths almost invariably cease when the 
stock are removed to land free from the weed, there is at least some evidence 
that points to stinkwort as the cause of the trouble. 

This season losses appear to have been heavier than usual: possibly the 
summer rains caused a greater spread and development of the weed. In 
nearly every instance it is the in-lamb ewes that have succumbed, though 
there have been losses amongst young sheep. Farmers would do well there¬ 
fore to remove the sheep from the stinkwort infested paddocks; in fact, 
breeding ewes should on no account be allowed to remain in such paddocks 
after the stinkwort has rim up to flower. Every effort should also be made 
to prevent the weed from spreading. 

Mr. C. J. Valentine (Chief Inspector of Stock) strongly recommends giving 
the following as a drench to each sheep as soon as any are seen to he affected 
viz.:—4 oz. Epsom salts, 4 oz. coarse sugar or molasses, and i oz. ground 
ginger, in half a pint of water or linseed tea. The drench can be prepared in 
large quantities; for 200 sheep take 50 lb. salts, 50 lb. sugar or molasses, 3$ 
lb. ginger, ant) 12$ gallons of water. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

Disease. 

A great many cases of disease have been reported to me of late, and i 
am constantly in receipt of letters asking advice. I also hear that Victorian 
breeders are similarly situated, and several severe losses are recorded. Much 
disease is caused through the soi'l becoming saturated with the excreta, which, 
in many cases, contains the germs, or organisms which cause the trouble. 
It is highly probable that disease organisms may be present in a fowl with¬ 
out showing any sighs of activity. The time may not be ripe—the general 
health of the bird, the season* food, environment, and other things may not 
be favourable to their development. In due course they are voided, and are 
lodged Jn the excrement-saturated soil, where they remain dormant until 
such time as change of seasons offers an opportunity for their active attack 
on the birds. Then, if they obtain a bold, they increase both in numbers 
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awl virulence, and the disease, at first slight, soon assumes a serious form. 
There is little doubt that most of these organisms become attenuated during 
the period of inactivity in the soil. 1 think there are good reasons for be¬ 
lieving that organisms lodged in excreta-saturated soils retain their vigour to 
si greater extent than if in a dry soil of poor quality. At the same time 
I ;im quite satisfied that many germs are conveyed from place to place by 
the wind, particularly with dust from an infected area. It may be taken for 
granted that any coop or house which has contained diseased birds is likely 
to be a source of contagion or infection. I do not wish to Pose as an 
alarmist in any way. 

In these articles I have endeavoured to place many years* experience at 
the service of readers. I well remember, in days gone by. the subject of 
diseases had never been thoroughly investigated. As a matter of fact, the 
knowledge we have at the present day is due entirely to the enormous strides 
in science within comparatively recent times. Inoculation is a sort of lode- 
stone to the medical profession at the present time, and many are probably 
not aware that the great Louis Pasteur practically modernized the old ideas 
on inoculation by means of his experiments in 1880 with the dread disease 
chicken cholera. lie followed the ideas arrived at by Tyndal, who was 
working on tne same lines, and was probably assisted in his researches by 
Lister's marvels in surgery, and particularly by the well-known successes 
of Jenucr in inoculation. More recently many investigators have shown 
poultry breeders that the actual causes are in many eases organisms whose 
presence was quite unsuspected. For instance, the diarrhoea common in 
poultry was generally and solely aserilied to change of water aud injudicious 
feeding In the majority of cases the real cause is found in the presence 
of a micro-organism known as the streptococcus. Doubtless change of 
food, water, and environment may have so affected the bird as to pave the 
way for an active crusade by the hitherto dormant gertn. Or it may 
lie that the change affected a bird to an extent which offered suitable condi¬ 
tions to organisms located in the food, soil, or water. However, the mai'i 
point of interest, and the chief lesson we learn, may be summed up in the 
fact that we must breed for vigour and constitution on the one hand, and 
on the other pay more attention to the question of hygiene. Where the 
birds congregate will be found a probable source of danger. Dirty, stagnant 
water is generally a splendid breeding ground for many noxious organisms, 
and must not be permitted to exist. We constantly hear of soil becoming 
sick—that is the common explanation given in accounting for the prevalence 
of disease. It is due, as stated, to the presence of organisms. This is no theo¬ 
retical assertion: It can be proved at any time by even a beginner in bac¬ 
teriology if armed with a good microscope and a chart guide of some of 
the principal organisms in question. 

As a rule sunlight and frequent aeration are fatal to disease germs, but 
it is better to go further and take measures for their destruction. I do not 
assume that organisms, bacteria, &c„ are solely responsible for all disease. 
They are answerable for a great many. Poisonous exhalations will cause 
sickness, and it is a well-known fact that an accumulation of its own excreta 
is highly prejudicial to any bird or animal. 

One or two correspondents have prefaced their accounts of disease by 
asking me to not to blame their want of attention to cleanliness, as they 
state they have followed my instructions in this respect. That does not 
alter the fact that the disease in question is due to neglect, either at that 
particular place at a time perhaps long previous, or at a place where perhaps 
the birds or a bird now in the flock was bred. The whole subject of diseases 
is interesting, and at the present stage no one is master of all the details. 
We adopt treatment-empirical no doubt—and await the true scientific ex¬ 
planation. Scientists are by no means at one on the question of heredity 
as regards diseases: but I think the time must come when heredity will 
be recognised, at least as far as predisposing to disease, to a much greater 
extent than the most recent writings of scientists would lead us to infer 
When you come to consider that the microscopic germ ceil contains all the 
elements and characteristics of the future bird, it must stand to reason 
that serious diseases affecting the parent must, leave an indelible mark, how¬ 
ever indistinct at first. In my long experience I have noted how certain 
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diseases affect strains of birds. Knowing their pedigree, I have been forced 
to the conclusion that there was in many of these cases strong evidence 
In favour of the theory of hereditary delect, or at least susceptibility. For 
this reason I have long urged that birds apparently recovered from malig¬ 
nant forms of disease are unfit for the breeding pen, and I am glad to note 
that th 1 more advanced writers in other countries have of late expressed 
the same opinion. 

To summarize we may be sure that we must - 

1. Breed from birds of known constitution. 

2. Never breed from stock known to have l>eon badly diseased. 

3. Feed on sound food, and refrain from the injudicious use of condi¬ 

ments and forcing foods, which will disorganize the digestion, &c. 

4. Keep the birds in wdl-ventilated houses, and attend scrupulously not 

only to the drinking water, but to the drinking vessels. 

5. Ketiew the soil, and make free use of germicides and disinfectants oh 

all saturated soil where the birds congregate. 

General. 

The high price of eggs must have been a pleasing circumstance to those 
who had plenty of active laying liens and pullets. Doubtless there has been 
a great diminution in the numbers of poultry, due to high price of butchers 
meal, hard times, and the price of poultry foods. This will probably cause 
a permanent increase in price, or at any rate a great shortage in eggs. How¬ 
ever. I know of hundreds of cases where people have discarded the old 
mongrel in favour of a better class of bird, and the results cannot fail to be 
to the general advantage. The old barndoor, or mongrel fowl, will not 
build up a fine industry. The rapid advances made of late years are due 
entirely to Improvement in breeds, and, of course, to a cei*t.ain extent, 
methods. 

I hois* all readers will resolve not to let this season go by without a big 
effort to improve their poultry. Best assured it pays better to keep a 
limited number of high-class, productive birds, or stock of any sort, in pre¬ 
ference' to a large mob of non-producers. In many cases half the birds keep 
the rest and pay all expenses and profit. If the unproductive half were 
eliminated the others would represent a profitable flock. This should tie 
the key to the situation. 


Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held in Adelaide on 
May 27, all the members but Messrs. B. Basedow, A. D. Bruce, and A. M. 
Dawkins being present. 

Members approved of the formation of two new branches of the Agricultu¬ 
ral Bureau, viz., at TVepowie. with Messrs. H. Gray, T. Gale, Ii. Gale, G. 
Halliday, T. Orrock, J. Or rock, J. Chrystal, E. C. Smith, and R. Hanna as 
members: and at Morchard, with Messrs. Toop. McDougall, Lougbottom, 
Scriven, Forbes, Brown. Plggott, Kupke, Kitto, Graham, Dawson, McKenzie, 
and Kummuick. 

.The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
branches:—Renmark, J. S. Higgins and J. A. Pyne; Mallala, A. H. Loller; 
Nantawarra, W. J. Dali; Kapunda, S. A. Harris and M. Byrne; Hawker, J. 
Iredell; Luclndale, N. Beaton; Onetree Hill, Phillips and S. Shilla- 
beer; Whyte-Yarcowie, A. Canning; Mount Remarkable, E. Kaerger; 
Redhill, F. W. Button; Rhine Villa; J. E. Pannach; Caltowie. F. Royal; 
Willunga, W. H. Brown; Strathalbyn, J. T. Blake; Bute, T, Haldane; Tatlara, 
J. Bond; Wandearali, J. Wall; Golden Grove, N. J. Robertson. 

In reply to request of the Council Professor Towar forwarded report on the 
question of agricultural education for women in America. He mentioned that 
a number of the Agricultural Colleges in America admit women, giving them 
much of the regular instruction in the same classrooms and laboratories, and 
even In the same classes as the young men. The system is co-edticational 
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in every way, the aim being to economize professional instruction, equipment, 
and buildings as much as possible. The women’s course is known as the 
Domestic Science Course, and the arrangement of classes is such that horti¬ 
culture, floriculture, chemistry, botany, physiology, entomology, bacteriology, 
mathematics, and literature are taught largely to the mixed classes; while the 
time occupied by the young men in veterinary science, live stock instruction, 
and practical agriculture is used by the young women in domestic science, 
sewing, music, and practical work in the science kitchen. A course of physi¬ 
cal culture for the young women and military drill for the young men is usu¬ 
ally given. The Domestic Science Course includes instruction in hygiene, 
elementary and therapeutic cookery, household economics, home nursing, 
\alues of foods, preservation of fruits and vegetables, daily management aim 
furnishing of the house, household accounts, &c. Domestic Art includes plain 
sewing, dressmaking, and milinery. Horticulture and floriculture studies are 
usually optional to the young women; yet the courses are planned and the 
classes timed to permit them to take such portions of the work as they desire. 
The instruction covers methods of propagating plants; treatment of bulbs, 
annuals, and perennials; nursery, orchard, and garden treatment; handling, 
storing, and marketing fruits and vegetables; the use of manures; the appli¬ 
cation of insecticides and fungicides; study of varieties and their adaptation 
to soil and climate: pruning, grafting, and budding; management of hotbeds 
and glass houses, and the general work of forcing vegetables and flowering 
plants. The ordinary dairying courses at the Colleges are so planned that 
women may take it, and frequently the dairy classes contain a few women. 
Although tills work is comparatively new among the Agricultural Colleges, 
yet in every institution where it is adopted it has met 'with unqualified success. 
The farmers’ sons and daughters attend the same College, and the general re¬ 
sult is regarded as wholesome and beneficial. 

On the motion of Mr. Molineux it was decided to ask Professor Towar 
whether he thought it would be wise to make provision at Hoseworthy College 
for agricultural instruction for women. 

Mr. Miller stated that at the Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau 
last September Professor Towar advocated a series of short courses in agri 
cultural instruction for the benefit of those who could not take the College 
course. Similar work had been started in Victoria, and promised well. The 
success attending Mr. Jeffrey’s country wool-classing classes showed that 
if they had the opportunity the young men in the agricultural community 
would be glad to attend such classes. His idea was that the lectures should 
be given in suitable centres, and at the start, at any rate, should be confined 
to the blanches of the subject most suitable to the particular locality. He 
moved that Professor Towar be asked to report on the practicability of estab¬ 
lishing agricultural classes in country districts. The motion was carried 
unanimously. 

The Minister forwarded request by Professor Perkins that a sum of money 
should l»e placed on the Estimates to enable the waters of the River Murray 
to be tested regularly throughout the year. The principal questions involved 
were:—(1) The nature of the salts present in the waters, and the period of 
the year when most abundant; (2) the most rational methods of using the 
waters to prevent the rise of salt on irrigated lands; (3) the fertilising values 
of the water and the silt introduced in the course of irrigation, and how to 
turn this to the best advantage. He considered the results of such work 
would be of immense value to South Australia. It was decided that the 
Council support the request for funds to carry out the tests outlined. 

On the motion of Mr. Molineux it was decided to call the attention of the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands to the drifting of the sand hummocks between 
the Coorong and the sea, due largely to the careless and wanton destruction of 
the natural herbage, and to urge that, in view of the great importance of 
the matter, immediate action should be taken to prevent as far as possible 
further destruction of the vegetation on the sand hujnmocks. 

On the motion of Mr. Krichauff it was resolved that the Council emphati¬ 
cally contradicts the statement from Rudunda Branch Bureau that hay frouu 
manured land was injurious to stock, as it had been fully proved that the 
application of phosphates to either hay or grass lands considerably improved 
the teed. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

During May, 1,780 cases of fruits and 88 parcels of plants were imported 
into South Australia. The former consisted chiefly of bananas, and the latter 
of fruit trees and roses. The trees are all unpacked and fumigated prior to 
admission being granted. About 25 cases of bananas were destroyed, owing 
to over-ripeness. 


During the same period the inspectors issued export certificates for 6.422 
eases of fruits, 41 parcels of plants, and 2,694 packages of vegetables. More 
tlmn half of the fruit sent away consisted of apples, the remainder being made 
up of 11 kinds of locally grown fruits. This work has kept Inspectors Brown 
aud Howell busily engaged. 


During May Mr. Quinn has visited orchards in the Wirrabara and Beetaloo 
Valley districts, and given advice ou plantiug, and illustrations of pruning 
fruit trees and table grape vines. He has been particularly impressed with 
the fine quality of the apples, i>ears, and grapes grown at Wirrabara, and the 
possibilities for citrus culture also in selected positions along the Crystal Brook 
Creek, known as the Beetaloo Valley, were likewise noted. Having assumed 
control of the orchard and the delivery of the course of lectures in Fruit Cul¬ 
ture. he started this work and visited the Agricultural College, Boseworthy, 
duriug each week. Several days have also been devoted each week to laying 
out the grounds around the malu buildings. Tills is now practically com¬ 
pleted. 


In connection with the spraying tests for codiin moth, a final visit has been 
paid to tbe orchards treated at Houghton, Chain of Ponds, Forest Range, and 
Sunimertowii. No permanent injury to the buds could be detected, where 
live sprayings with arsenite of lime had been given. The records of each 
plot are now to hand, and Mr. Quinn hopes to publish the results in detail in 
our next issue. A circular lias been issued to all fruitgrowers known to pos¬ 
sess 200 or more apple and pear trees. Tills has been done with a view to 
securing a consensus of opinion from those commercially interested in deal¬ 
ing with codlin moth. It is hoped the replies will prove of value in framing 
any future legislation. 


The Inspector of Fertilisers has completed arrangements for the present 
season's experimental work in connection with the Department of Agriculture. 
The tests include—(a), different fertilisers for wheat crops in the drier dis 
tricts; d>>, the effect of relatively heavy dressings of potash on wheat crops: 
te>, the effect of nitrate of soda applied in the form of a top-dressing on cereal 
crop intended for hay; (d), the relative values of Thomas phosphate and so 
called substitutes for that fertiliser; (e). top-dressing pasture land. Analyses 
are also l>eing made of samples of soil from what are generally known as salt 
patches with a view to ascertaining what substances injurious to plant growth 
these soils contain, and if possible, indicating treatment that will result in 
the growth of cereals or other crops. There are -many hundreds of 
acres of land throughout the farming districts which formerly grew good crops 
of wheat, but which through the rise of salt, have been rendered barren, be* 
sides which there are large areas of salty soil which have never grown any¬ 
thing but samphire and other comparatively valueless vegetation, natural to 
such soil. The question of the profitable utilization of such soils is therefore 
of considerable importance. 


During the month the Dairy Instructor (Mr. Thomson) paid an extended 
visit to Mount Gambler and Millicent to enquire into the causes of certain 
faults in cheese, which had been troubling a number of the managers recently. 
After careful enquiry, Mr. Thomson discovered the causes in most instances, 
and in this Issue of The Journal appears the first instalment of an article 
dealing with the subject. 
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Mr. Quinn lias made considerable progress in laying out the ground in front 
of Hie College buildings. The water is laid on there with 8 f-inch taps at 
places convenient to the entire area. The vegetable garden is looking well 
and will soon lie supplying fresh vegetables for the College kitchen. 


.Mr. Thomson is instructing in dairying, having begun his practical work by 
teaching the third-year students the use of the Babcock milk tester. 


Mr. Jeffrey is teaching wool classing earlier in the year than formerly. The 
College wool having been sent away, he has borrowed from the School of 
Mines a quantity for demonstration purposes. 


The Professor of Agriculture has visited the Clare district during the month 
and delivered a lecture to the Branch Bureau of that place. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “ Journal ” the dates of meetings of the 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are rerpiested to forward dates 
of their next meeting in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

j Br ancii 

Date of Meeting. 


1903 

1903. 


1903 

1903 

Balaklava 

June 13 

July 11 

Morgan 

June 6 

July 4 

Booleroo Centre 

9 

7 

Mount Compass 

13 

n 

Bowhill 

13 

11 

Mount Remarkable 

4 

10 

Brink worth 

5 

3 

Mundocra 

5 

_ 

Burra 

12 

10 

Nantawarra 

10 

8 

Bute 

9 

7 

Naracoorte 

13 

11 

Caltowie 

8 

— 

Narridy 

— 

4 

Cherry Cardens 

9 

14 

Norton’s Summit .. 

12 

10 

Clare 

5 

10 

Onetree Hill 

5 

10 

Colton 

6 

4 

Penola 

13 

11 

Crystal Brook 

a 


Port Broughton 

8 

— 

Eudunda 

8 

13 

Port Elliot 

20 

18 

Finniss 

1 


Port Lincoln 

19 

17 

Forest Range 

4 

9 

Port Pirie 

6 


Gawler River 

5 

10 

Red Hill 

9 

7 

Gladstone 

6 

4 

Reeves Plains 

5 

10 

Hartley .. j 


10 

Rhine Villa 

5 

10 

Inkerman . ! 

0 

7 

Riverton 

6 

4 

Johnoburg 

6 

4 

Saddleworth 

20 

18 

Kanmantoo .. i 

5 

10 

Stockport 

8 

6 

Kapunda .. 

: a 

4 

Strathalbyn 

15 

20 

Kingston .. | 

6 

4 

Wandearah 

8 

6 

Kooiunga 

4 

9 

Whvte Yarcowie 

20 

18 

Lucinda le 

15 

— 

Willunga 

a 

4 

Maitland 

0 

4 

Wilmington 

10 

8 

Mannum 

5 

— 

YankalUla 

5 


Minlaton 

27 

25 
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OUR BREEDS OF SHEEP. 

ruder this heading aw propose illustrating pood types of the various breeds 
of sli«H‘i> that have heroine successfully adapted to South Australian climatic 
and economic conditions. Kher.v can* will lx* exercised in the selection of 
illustrations: and as no animal not well representative of tin* best characteris¬ 
tics of his breed will lx* admitted if is liu]»ed that they will not be without 
educational \alue. Prominent breeders, to whom most of tlx* illustrations 



are due. have, with characteristic courtesy, extended us their further co¬ 
operation by supplying short notes on the breeds, with which they are suc¬ 
cessfully connected. Wo hope* at later date to follow this up with illustrations 
of other domestic animals typical of South Australia. 

Dorset Horns. 

The first individuals of iliis breed imported into South Australia were intro 
duced by Mr. John Melrose, of Flooloo. in 18!)f». It was somewhere about that 
time that the great possibilities of the fat lamb trade with England were 





While this illustration shows the general characteristics of the ewes, it does them scant justice individually, 

photo, was taken soon after landing. 
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beginning to (lawn upon us; and in this c onnect ion the high reputation of the 
Dorset Horn for early maturity attracted Mr. Melrose’s attention to the breed. 
He commissioned Mr. Thornton, the well-known purchaser of pedigree stock, 
to secure* for him some well-bred ewes and rams, possessing in the highest 
degree all the leading qualities of the breed. At tbe time Mr. W. C. Groves, 
a breeder of repute of Dorchester, was selling off his flock, and Mr. Thornton 
was fortunate enough to secure privately what he looked upon as the pick of 
the .flock. His purchases iuchidcd eight ewes, that, are shown in our illus¬ 
tration. and one rain, •Vambrldge,” that was one of a pen of live lambs that 
secured a lirst prize at the Loyal Agricultural Society** Show. Mr. Thornton 
purchased another ram. “Somerset.” from Mr. S. KMner, of VVolvertou, thus 
supplying the changes of blood that would be necessary in the building up of 
the flock. 

It is perhaps as yet too early in the day to forecast the tut lire of this breed in 
South Australia. So far as can at preseat be ascertained its home reputa¬ 
tion has not suffered in our midst. The Dorset Horns are hardy and well 
able to develop and keep in rendition on our ordinary indigenous herbage*; 
ihey are exceedingly prolific, twins being frequent, and throe lambs not un¬ 
common. In 11)01 Mr. Melrose reared 17 lambs from d4 ewes without any 
loss of condition on the part of the mothers. They are large-framed sheep, 
with well-developed bodies and limbs, although in point ot general conforma¬ 
tion the ,a fall short of the more delicate Southdown. The flesh is of good 
quality, and free from tallowy flavour, eluinicterititic 'of the Lincolns and 
Lriresters. Their weak point lies in their fleece, which is generally very 
light. It is a. question, too, whether their heavy horns might not with 
advantage he dispensed with. 

Nobody supposes that any English breed of sheep x\ ill ever supplant the 
Merino m Australia. Nevertheless in the rearing of early maturing lambs 
their aid is indispensable. Which breed will he chosen will perhaps be decided 
b t \ local conditions, or even by personal predilections. The Dorset Horn, the 
Lincoln, tin* Shropshire, and even the Southdown, all have their special ad¬ 
herents. Some even favour complex crosses of several of tic* breeds with 
Merinos. It does not at present seem probable that any one breed is likely 
to he adopted to the exclusion of all others. Tile great value of the Dorset 
Horn is undeniable. From a ram of this brood the Merino ewe rears il well 
shaped, rapid-growing land) that can perhaps under equal conditions he* put on 
the market earlier than any other Merino cross. The lines! lambs, however, 
as lias hem repeatedly proved at the Losewortli.v E dlege, are obtained from 
the crossbred ewe by the Dorset Horn ram. Two years in succession--1IHH and 
liMKI- lambs bred in this manner took the first prize at the Loyal Agricultural 
Society's Show. The crossbred ewe* is in every respect a line animal, exhi¬ 
biting in its general framework many of the characteristics of the sin*. They 
an* good mothers, prolific, and very hardy. Their fleeces are generally con¬ 
siderably improved in weight, although in general still below those uf pure 
Merinos. 

Mr. Melrose, to whom we are indebted for most of these notes, states that 
he has had no reason to regret his enterprise* in introducing this new breed 
to South Australia. At Elooloo they have in every respect maintained their 
English reputation. Mr. Melrose has sold ram lambs in every our r f these 
States ami New Zealand, excepting Tasmania and Queensland. 

The Australian Lincoln Sheep. 

Bv C. H. Angas, CoLLlNGUOVIS. 

The Australian Lincoln sheep differ somewhat from those bred in England 
at the present time in type of wool, although in general appearance, and In 
many excellent qualities of hardiness of constitution and size, they are equally 
renowned iu both places. It may be that Australian conditions of feed and 
(lima to enable us to grown wool of greater quality and lustre than the colder 
latitudes of Great Britain permit; but the fact remains that the Lincoln sheep 
bred here are liner and more lustrous, if possibly not quite so heavy in fleece. 

The Liucoln should possess a large symmetrical frame, not too leggy, broad in 
the buck, with well-sprung ribs and a fairly long hut proportionate neck. The 




Lincoln Ram, “Dreyfus.” 

Bred by J. H. Angas, Collingrove, South Australia. First and Champion, Adelaide, 1899. 




Lincoln Ewe, “ Lustre Queen.** 

Bred by J. H. Angas, Collingrove, South Australia. First and Champion, Adelaide, 1897 and 1898. 
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whole l>ody should be well covered nearly to the ground with n long fleece 
of very lustrous wool, showing a well-deflncd, bold wave—quite distinct from 
erossbred, a most objectionable feature which many otherwise good sheep 
are apt to produce on the arm and thigh, and also at times on the lielly and 
round the cheeks. The lock should la* as large as possible compatible with 
tilt* required character, and the fleece should be dense, and with a good belly 
and ■well-covered back. Needless to say, the quality of the wool should be 
as even as possible all over, with no coarseness about tie* breech. The head 
should be well-bred-looking and chain cut. broad in the forehead--ns becomes 
a good fatiem r— and not (no long, free from wool, except the topknot, which 
should be of similar type to the fleece, and not crossbred-looking. f llie ram’s 
head illustrating this article is very nearly perfect, and his fleece shows an 
even character of wool from neck to thigh very distinctly. 

.Many good-wooiled Lincolns are ttatsided. This is a sign of bad* constitu¬ 
tion, and is greatly against the rams it used -as they often arc--for breeding 
crossbred lambs, like begetting like. 

There should be no sign of horns in either rams or ewes, av.d there is, as a 
rule, no wool upon the front legs below the knee, but generally a little below 
the hocks on the hind legs. 

Hotli tin* sheep illustrated hen* wen* \ery good specimens of their hr *ed 
The ewe was grass fed uul,\, while the ram—which was probably the best 
Lincoln ever exhibited in Adelaide--had been artilicially ted for about thro** 
months. 


PRUNING NEWLY-PLAN TED FRUIT TREES. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

Every person who plants a truit tree should lirst form a clear conception of 
a design upon which it should Ik* trained. If he wishes to grow a. tree with a 
long stem and spreading branches, so that shade may Ik* nttrdcd to man or 
beast, the young tree should be specially treated to secure the accomplish¬ 
ment of such object. If, however, h<» desires to grow a tree which will prove 
economical ici all cultural operations, such us pruning, spraying, and liar- 
vesting the crops and will also shade Uie root system and stem of the tree, he 
must follow another course. 

In the shaping of tin* tree the lirst pruning is therefore of the utmos' 
importance, in Plate 1. three young trees which are fall types of the 
tiees procured from the nursery are figured. These are all peach trees, but 
tlie formation of their roots, stems, and branches will fairly illustrate tin* 
development of must kinds of deciduous fruit trees. The lirst consideration 
in ary design is setting a stem. It should not be forgotten that at whatever 
height from tin* ground the central stem is severed when planting that will 
be the height, of the 'stem for the tree's lifetime, unless s)H*eial measures are 
taken to carry on another lender. There is a popular delusion that the 
heights at which the branches emerge from the young stem in the nursery 
are flu* natural positions for them, and it is not wise to attempt to alter them. 
Tills is not so, however, as the emergence of these branches is largely a 
master of circumstances. The tree shown in Fig. I.. Plate- I., has been topj>cd 
in the nursery rows: consequently the few topmost buds near to the poiut 
of severance have given rise to strong shoots. In Fig. 2 the central stem 
ceased to grow' at midsummer, and when a second flow of sap occurred the 
lower branches started to grow with increased vigour. Tin*- free represeuti*d 
in Fig. 3 was grown uninterruptedly in a crowded bed; consequently no 
light or stimulus rested about the lower buds to cause them to start iuto 
growth. 

in Plate 2 methods of pruning these trees are illustrated. In Fig 1 the 
tree retains the length of main stem it was given in the nursery by topping. 
In Fig. 2 it is severed so that the main stem will be of a similtir length. 
The tree shown in Fig. 3 is cut off at a height of about 20 inches from the 
ground. 

Having decided upon the treatment necessary to form a main stem, the 
next consideration is to set the main arms. The main arms are permuneut 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Plate I. -Types of Youno Treks as Grown" in the Nursery. 

parts of tlio tree; consequently they should bo sot in proper positions relative to 
the stem. Whatever number l>o selected they should emerge from the 
main stoma to make angles as nearly equal as possible with it. In Plate 2,Fig 1, 
throe shoots have been selected and cut back to three or four good buds, so as 
to induce a few strong- shoots to arise. In Fig. 2 four branches have 
Imhhi retained mid treated similarly. In Fig. X the tree has been cut back to a 
bare stem, and as the buds are placed spirally around it new shoots will arise 
therefrom. The roots also need attention. When the trees are lifted from tli e 
nursery l>ed a large projxirtion of the root system is broken off and left in the 
ground. This fact alone renders the reduction of the top absolutely necessary, 
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for, though it may ho i>erfeCt in design, the rod need root system could not 
supply it with moisture and nutriment. The roots should be trimmed by 
carefully removing all bruised and broken ends. It Is claimed that, by making 
the cut sections on the underneath side of the root the young roots arising 
therefrom tend to penetrate deeper. All withered fibrous roots which have 
boon exposed to the sun or dry winds should lx* cut away. In Figs. 1, 2, and 
of Plate 2 the trimming of the roots on the above linos is depicted. 




Fig. 1. 



4 

Fig. 3. 


Platk II— Suggested Pruning of Roots and Branches and 
Enlarged Ground Plan of Tkees. 


In general practice the treatment applied to Fig. 3 will be found most satis¬ 
factory, although to many it may seem like losing a year to sacrifice the 
branches already established. It will be noted that usually the wood of 
many of the branches formed in the nursery is not. ripe; consequently it is not 
desirable to retain it to start the main arms. In other cases the wood is ripened 
and firm, but owing to the mutilation of the roots, and the consequent lack of 
balance between the absorbing and transpiring surfaces, it is generally ad¬ 
visable to cut off these branches and trust to the buds at their bases sending 
out new, strong, evenly balanced shoots. If the trees are composed of one 
season’s growth from the bud or graft, these base Inids can be relied upon 
Jffltli safety to produce the desired branches for the formation of main arras. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS' 
September, 1903 * 

The fourteenth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Aus¬ 
tralia will be held in Adelaide during September Show week. 

Members of the country branches are invited to suggest subjects of a prac* 
deal nature for consideration. Papers on agricultural subjects by members 
are invited. Pull details of dates of meetings and other arrangements will 
he notified later. 


FARSI AND DAIRY PRODUCE SIARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandfond & Company report on June 1 , 1903:— 

The weather conditions that prevailed during May could not have been more favour¬ 
able for time of year, growing feed everywhere becoming abundant. Throughout the 
agricultural districts the young wheat plant in the earlier crops is coming along 
vigorously, and prospects are good, as the land" in most places has received this season 
a thorough subsoil soaking, besides the refreshing showers that have fallen at short 
irtervals since. In most pastoral districts feed and water are plentiful, and the out¬ 
look brighter than for a number of years past. 

Business generally is sound and country trade for time of year fairly active. Some 
]»inspecting shows at Arltunga, Central Australia appear to be making into payable 
mines, if reports thal are published can be relied upon; at any rate, the district is 
now being fairly tested for minerals, and the balance of opinion favours the belief 
that an extensive, if not rich, mining held is likely to be opened. The weakening in 
;he price of Copper during the month, with an unexpected fall of £4 a few days ago* 
causes some anxiety amongst those interested in mining for this metal. Consider¬ 
able fluctuations in the jince of Lead, with a general weakening tendency, also may 
possibly check somewhat the contemplated extension of operations on the Barrier 
fields, though even at present price some of the mines that were dosed down a while 
ago, it is considered may be profitably reopened. 

favourable crop conditions in most agricultural countries of the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere render a full wheat harvest there very probable, so that values in London 
during the month have not held up strongly, although quotations appear to be 
nominally unchanged. A feeling amongst the breadstuff traders in Australia that 
there is now enough wheat on way and here to carry the Commonwealth into next 
harvest has caused a cessation of further ordering from America. Vessels are now 
constantly reaching Australian ports from there, and we notice the arrival of the 
< haiige Branch, from Argentine, with 2,000 tons landed at Port Adelaide. Some or 
tlvis wheat has already been milled into flour and baked with satisfactory’ results, 
making a beautiful white loaf, equalling, it is said, the finest South Australian in a 
best season. Farmers in some parts having finished their seeding operations are 
beginning again to deliver wheat, but the market has decidedly weakened owing to 
the stoppage of orders from Melbourne and Sydney, only one steamer cargo for an 
eastern State halving left Adelaide during the month. Local millers, however, have 
take® up some fairaited parcels, but unless export demand from neighbouring States 
>«ts in again some wneat may nave to be carried over until next season, which, to 
say the least of it, looks like a very unprofitable venture. There is at moment no 
export demand for Flour, South Africa procuring at present from the same source as 
Australia, whilst local 1 trade is confined to immediate wants. Millers' Offal was 
sluggish during the month, owing to price here being rather above interstate rates. 
Trade in Fodder has also been quiet owing to the good growth Of feed almost every¬ 
where. Considerable shipments of Chaff were made to Sydney eariy in the month, 
but stocks accumulating there sellers here are being asked to withhold completing 
orders for a time to allow that market to clear a bit. Meanwhile dealers are offer¬ 
ing to ship at lower rates Feeding Uriahs are also a shade easier. 

Unusually heavy forwardings, of ^Potatoes from South-Eastern districts have con¬ 
tinued during the month, but a 'riaifttfriffh* off is how showing. The railway strike, 
m Victoria far a few days caused jmme purchasing, which for a week or 

two stimulated deliveries here and in Tawhania, but the abrupt termination of the 
labour trouble helped to bring; about an utter collapse in price for a week or two, 
especially in Sydney and Melbourne, large quantities being sacrificed at considerable 
loss to owners. The tendency, however, is now towards recovery, though prospects in 
the near future do adjt point to the probability of much improvement .in values. 
Onion* also are fdentiful, but stocks better held and gradually getting into the hands of 
stronger bolder#, though quotations remain unaltered. 
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The railway strike was seized upon aa a pretext by holders of stored Butter to 
inflate prices, but the boom did not la3t many days, and the reaction brought quota¬ 
tions lower than ever. At moment a slight firming is evident, but values in the 
Butter Market must continue to rule low this winter in face of the heavy speculative 
stocks of spring packed now held, though new made may improve a bit in price as 
wintry conditions check supplies. Eggs nave ruled high during the month, exporters 
finding great difficulty in filling their wants, athough quantities coming forward are 
heavy for time of year. The season is likely to be early, but prices will probably not 
run down much till we near August. Cheese weakened a little as demand slackened, 
and the low price of Butter is certain to keep this line from advancing. The output 
of Bacon has found ready -buyers, and quotations seem to be fixed for a while at 
least. Export buyers for Sydney appearing on this market caused holders to advance 
their price, but trade only being possible at previous rates the market eased back 
with the remit that some sales were put through and a good turnover for* the month 
effected. Almonds have been short of trade wants. 

The winter season auctions each Friday of Carcase Pork and Veal have beeu 
resumed, and satisfactory prices obtaining. 

The improvement in demand for Poultry has continued throughout the month, espe¬ 
cially for well-conditioned birds, which are short of trade needs. 

Mabkkt QroTXTTojts or thb Bat. 

Wheat—At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 5/6 f.o.b.; farmers' lots, 5/5 on trucks, 
per bushel 60 lb. 

Flour—Gity brand*, £11 15/ to £12; country, £11 10/ to £11 15/ per ton, 2,000 lb. 

Bran—1/2$; Pollard, 1/5 per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats—Local Algerian and Bun, 3/ to 3/3: prime stout feeding white, 3/ to 3/3 per 
bushel, 40 lb. 

Barley—Malting, 4/6 to 4/9; Cape, 3/6 per bushel, 50 lb. 

Chaff—£5 2/6 to £5 7/6 per ton of 2,240 lb., bags in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes—Gambier®, £2 12/6 per 2,240 lb. 

Onions—Local, £3; Gamblers, £2 15/ per 2,240 lb. 

Butter—Creamery and factory prints, ll$d. to 1/1$; private separator and beet 
dairy, 10fd. to 1/; well-graded store, 8fd. to 9£d.; Victorian new, 10£d. to 1/; stored 
bulk, 7d. to 9d. per lb. 

Cheese—S.A. best factory, 6d. to 6$d.; ordinary, 5d. to 5£d. per lb. 

Bacon—Factory-cured sides, 8£d. to 9d.; farm flitches, 6Ad. to 6fd. per lb. 

Hama—S.A. factory, 9id. to lOd. per lb. 

Eggs.—Loose, 1/4$; in casks, f.o.b., 1/6$ per dozen. 

Lard—In bladders, 6£d.; tins, 5d. per lb. 

Honey—2|d. for best extracted in 60-lb. tins; Beeswax, 1/ lb. 

Almonds—Fine Softshells, 5|d.; Kernels, 10$d. per lb. 

Carcase Meat.—Bright shop porkers, 5$d. to 6d.* suitable baeoners, 4$d. to 5d.; 
heavy weights and choppers, 3$d. to 4a.; prime veal, 4d. to 5d.; medium, 2d. to 3d. 

Poultry—Dressed fowls, 5$d. to 6d. per lb.; turkeys, 6$d. to 7$d. In live birds 
fine heavy-weight table roosters fetch 1/10 to 2/5 each; good-conditioned hens and 
cockerels, 1/2 to 1/8; small, very poor birds, 6d. to 9d.; ducks, 2/ to 2/9; geese, 2/6 
io 3/6; pigeon*, 5d.; turkeys, from 5$d. to 6|d. per lb., live weight, for ordinary to 
good table sorts. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise spee fied, are duty-paid values on imported 
lines. Grain, flour, and forage, for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Daily 
products are city auction mart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as produoe. Packages free with bulk buttel and cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table ehows the rainfall for the month of May, 1003 


Adelaide 

1*70 

Manoora 

. 1*66 

Macclesfield 

.. 2*05 

Hawker 

100 

Hoyleton 

. 1*19 

Meadows 

.. 2*18 

Cradook 

0*62 

Balaklava 

. 1*80 

Strathalbyn 

.. 1*16 

Wilson 

080 

Port Wakefield . 

. 1 42 

Callington 

.. 1*23 

Gordon 

0*73 

Saddleworth 

. 1*85 

Langhorne’s Bridge 1 *04 

Quorn 

0*97 

Marrabel 

. 1*69 

Milang 

.. 1*43 

Port Augusta 

0 46 

Riverton 

. 1*78 

Wallaroo 

.. 1-04 

Port Germein 

0*49 

Tarlee 

. 1*24 

Kadina 

.. 1*12 

Port Pirie 

0*57 

Stockport 

. 0*93 

Moonta 

.. 1*57 

Crystal Brook 

0-91 

Hamley Bridge . 

. 0*92 

Green’s Plains 

.. 100 

Port Broughton . 

0*82 

Kapunda 

. 1*37 

Maitland 

.. 2*42 

Bute 

1;80 

Freeling 

. 0*94 

Ardrossan 

... 0*80 

Hammond 

0*83 

Stockwell 

. 1*75 

Port Victoria 

.. 2*09 

Bruce 

0 73 

Nuriootpa 

. 1*59 

Curramulka 

232 

Wilmington 

116 

Angaston 

. 1*65 

Minlaton 

.. 1*14 

Melrose 

1 50 

Tanunda 

2-75 

Stausbury 

1*11 

Booleroo Centre . 

1*44 

Lyndoch 

. 1*12 

Warooka 

.. 173 

Wirrabara 

1*03 

Mallala 

. 0*99 

Yorketown 

.. 1*36 

Appila 

M3 

Roseworthy 

. 0*95 

Edithburg 

.. 1*27 

Laura 

0*88 

Gawler 

. 1*16 

Fowler’s Bay 

.. 3*70 

Caltowie 

0-88 

Smithfield 

. 1*03 

Streaky Bay 

.. 2*84 

Jamestown 

1*14 

Two Wells 

. 1*24 

Port Elliston 

.. 2*76 

Gladstone 

0*50 

Virginia 

1*40 

Port Lincoln 

.. 1*71 

Georgetown 

0*66 

Salisbury 

1*50 

Cowell 

.. 1*25 

Narridy 

0*86 

Tea Tree Gully . 

. 2*00 

Queenscliffe 

.. 1*20 

Redhill 

0-92 1 

Magill 

. 2*02 

Port Elliot 

.. 1*38 

Koolunga 

1*38 

Mitcham 

. 243 

Goolwa 

.. 2 04 

Carrietou 

0*82 

Crafers 

. 3*22 

Meningie 

.. 1*46 

Eurelia 

0*82 

Clarendon 

. 3*25 

Kingston 

.. 2 *26 

Johnsburg 

0*82 

Morphett Vale . 

. 2*24 

Robe 

.. 3*89 

Orroroo 

0*56 

Noarlunga 

. 1*39 

Be&chport 

.. 2*39 

Black Rock 

0*83 

Willunga 

. 1*88 

Coonalpyn 

.. 1*16 

Petersburg 

1*15 

Aldinga 

. 1*67 

llordertown 

.. 1*71 

Yongala 

1*22 

Normanville 

. 1*84 

Frances 

.. 1*51 

Terowie 

1*85 

Yankalilla 

. 1*75 

Naracoorte 

.. 1*04 

Yarcowie 

0*86 

Eudunda 

. 1*72 

Lncindale 

.. 1-38 

Hallett 

1 29 

Truro 

. 2*44 

Penola 

.. 1*88 

Mt. Bryan 

2*72 

Mount Pleasant . 

. 1*50 

Millicent 

.. 2 *03 

Burra 

1*68 

Blumberg 

. 1*61 

Mount Gambier 

.. 2*89 

Snowtown 

1*25 

Gumeracna 

. 1*71 

Wellington 

.. 1*46 

Brinkworth 

1*64 

Lobethal 

. 2*19 

Murray Bridge 

.. 0*54 

Blyth 

1*41 

Woodside 

. 1*98 

Mannum 

.. 0*30 

Clare 

1*93 

Hahndorf 

. 2*86 

Morgan 

.. 1*18 

Mintaro Central . 

2*08 

Nairne 

. 2*26 

Overland Corner 

.. 1*56 

Water vale 

2*40 

Mount Barker 

. 2*98 

Renm&rk. 

.. 1*37 

Auburn 

1*74 

Echunga 

. 2*57 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS 

Wilmington., May 6. 

Present—Messrs. Masliu (chair), Kclmppan, Hannagan. Bauer, McLeod, 
Broadbent, Sullivan, Zimmermami, Lauterbach, Payne (Hon. See.), and one 
visitor. 

Standard Weight for Chaff.—Mr. Lauterbach initiated a discussion on the 
question of the adoption of a standard legal weight for a bag of chaff. After 
an interesting discussion it was unanimously resolved to ask that the matter 
be considered by the brandies and brought before next session of Parlia¬ 
ment. Members did not wish to prevent any one putting more than 40 lb. 
of chaff in the bag, but considered that 40 lb. net should be recognised as 
the minimum weight to a bag of chaff, and when more is put in it should 
be charged pro rata. It was admitted that, although 40 lb. was generally 
recognised as the weight of a bag of chaff, it was a frequent practice in 
large centres for considerably less to be sold by dealers in competition with 
merchants who supply full weight. 

Stonegatherer.—Mr. Hannagan read a short paper on a mechanical stone- 
gatherer. His idea was that a machine constructed in the style of a horse 
rake should gather the stones together into rows, to be afterwards carted 
away. He believed a strong, simple machine could be constructed at a cost 
of not more than £15 to £20. Considerable discussion ensued, and various 
ideas for machines were suggested, the one meeting with most approve 1 
being Mr. Maslin’s idea of a machine somewhat after the pattern of a road- 
sweeper. Mr. Hannagan would like the matter thoroughly discussed by other 
branches, especially in districts where the loose stones were a source of 
trouble on the cultivated land. If 50 branches would contribute £1 1/ each, 
to be offered as a prize for the best machine for the purpose, some workable 
Implement might result. 


Caltowle, May 11. 

Present—Messrs. Hewett (chair). Graham. Neate. Leahy. Petatz, Potter, 
Jettner, J. and A. MeCallum, McDonald, Lehmann (Hon. Sec.), and four 
visitors. 

Question Box.—This was question box night, and the evening was devoted 
to discussions on questions. 

Sore Shoulders.—What is the best cure for a long-standing sore on a horse’s 
shoulder? Some member’s thought a long spell the best thing; but others 
thought, thoroughly cleansing by applying a mild blister and then bathing it 
well would be effective. Mr. Hewett said he had a horse very liable to 
sore on one particular spot; no matter what care was taken, this spot appeared 
bruised after the first day’s work, and on the second day it would break open. 
It honied rapidly if the horse was not worked. He had collars made specially 
to tit the horse, and had tried all he could think of to get over the trouble, 
but without success. He thought perhaps there was something on the bone; 
he could find no trace of any foreign matter in the shoulder. He would like 
to hear from members of other branches as to treatment in such a case. [Mr. 
C. J. Valentine suggests pouring some boiling water over chopped-up wattle 
bark and bathing the shoulders occasionally with the water fairly warm. 
This should tend to harden the skin; also apply a little calendula to the spot 
Do this for a little while before working the horse.—Ed.] 

Harrowing after Drilling.—Members were unanimous that instead of rolling 
after the drill, it was preferable to harrow, especially after rain, as the har¬ 
rows would pull up a lot of weeds merely transplanted hy the scarifier and 
drill. 
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Mylor, April II. 

Present—Messrs* Neil Son (chair). Narva way, Mundy, Hayley, aud Hughes. 

Apples.—Numbers of samples of named varieties of apples were tabled by 
different members. It was considered that it one variety could be classed 
as the favourite apple for this district it was the ltoine Beauty; Jonathan 
and Ilium’s Seedling are also very popular. Mewt>ers thought the codlin 
moth had not been so destructive this year as was usual. Fruit has been 
plentiful and of tine quality. Discussion took place on liest means of dis¬ 
posing of the fruit anti it was agreed that where possible the consumer should 
be supplied direct by the grower, saving market charges and middlemen’s 
profits. 


Crystal Brook, April II. 

Present—Messrs. K. Pavy (chain, W. and A. Hamlyn, G. and G. M. David¬ 
son, Hutchison, Townsend, Venning, Morrish, and Symons (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-operation.—The Chairman read from The Journal of Agriculture a paper 
by Mr. D. Hanna, of Gumeracha Branch, on this subject and a good dis¬ 
cussion ensued. The benefits of co-operation among farmers was admitted 
by all, but the members failed to see why it should be more difficult for 
farmers to unite and co-operate for their mutual benefit than it was for any 
other class. 


Port Elliot, April 25. 

Present—Messrs. McLeod (chain, (Josden, Green. Williamson, Brown, 
Basham, Pannel. Welch, Hargreaves (Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

Lucerne.—Members were of opinion that the best time to sow lucerne in 
this district was in September. The young plant should be cut as soon as 
high enough to mow. as it did better with frequent cutting when young. 

Southern Conference.—Members who attended Conference at Strathalbya 
and Bureau Show at Mount Compass reported on proceedings of the two 
gatherings. 


Scales Bay, April 28. 

Present—Messrs. Roberts « chair), Atchersnn, R. and J. Thomas, Crowder, 
G. and A. Newbold, and two visitors. 

Fertilisers on West Coast.—In reply to question as to best way to distri¬ 
bute fertilisers broadcast, members were of opinion that it could only be 
done satisfactorily by hand. Discussion ensued on the results of the use of 
phosphates in the district last year. Mr. A. Newbold said that the fertilisers 
proved a failure last year. Two of those who used super got no crop at all; 
others only got a poor return. The results on the Chairman's experimental 
plots, as published in the April issue of The Journal of Agriculture, were 
of no value, as Mr. Roberts’s crops averaged nearly 4 bushels per acre. 
Mr. Roberts believed the failures last year were due to ignorance on the 
part of the persons using the drills, which were often loaded with wheat and 
manure. The ground being loose and dry, the wheels of the drill sunk in 
three or four inches deep, the seed being covered to a depth of five to seven 
inches. Owing to the light rainfall much of the seed sown too deep perished, 
and the crop altogether was poor. 

Ruckbush.—The Chairman considered buckbush (Salsola kali) one of the 
best plants for summer feed for sheep. On a paddock of 150 acres he kept 
700 sheep for two months, and they were, in splendid condition when removed. 
Members agreed that buckbush and cockspur were the two best summer 
fodders for sheep for this district. 
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Gumeracha, April 20. 

Present—Messrs. Moore (chair). Bond, Xorswortliy, Lee, Jamieson, Kltto, 
Moiifries, Foote, and Martin (Hon. See.). 

Dairying.—Mr. Jamieson gave an address on “How to make a living on 60 
acres of land in this district.” On rented land two things were essential— 
sufficient capital and practical knowledge and energy. The district was 
decidedly favourable for dairying, which would have to be the main industry 
of the settler. If buildings existed on the land to be rented, he should have 
£400 as capital. He would require 20 cows, 1 bull, 3 brood sows, 2 medium 
draught horses, and some fowls; also cream separator, van, plough, harrows,, 
small cultivator, cornerusher, grasscutter, horserake, &c. A man and a boy 
would be required to work the place. Of the 80 acres, 20 acres should be in 
lucerne, 20 acres cow pasture, 10 acres in wheat, and 10 in peas. The 
balance •would be the homestead allotment, including small areas devoted to 
mangolds, sorghum, potatoes, lucerne for pig pasture, and fruit trees, besides 
buildings, yards, and a fair-size paddock for the calves. From April to 
September it would be necessary to house the cows at night, also in the day¬ 
time during wet weather. He estimated a return of £295 per annum, made 
up of £160 from cows, £100 from pigs. £24 for potatoes, and £11 for poultry 
and sundries. Against this he would have the following expense:—Rent, £50; 
labour, £117; bran and pollard. £50; repairs, £10; interest on capital, £20; 
sundries, £13; or a total of £260. It was unanimously agreed that a man 
could make a living on a section of 80 acres on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Jamieson, though members generally thought he had considerably under¬ 
estimated the profits on the year’s work. 


Anffaston, April 18. 

Present—Messrs. Sibley (chair), Snell, Smith, Heggie, Rundle, Friend, 
Thorne, Vaughan, Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Australian Agriculture Criticised.—Exception was taken to the disparaging 
remarks by the Russian agricultural visitors concerning the Australian farmer 
and his methods. His remarks concerning “filthy dairies” were specially 
challenged, and members emphasised the statement of the Victorian Dairy 
Expert that the price realized by our butter in the London market was in 
Itself a refutation of the criticism in question. 

Co-operatiou. —Mr. Trimmer initiated a discussion on “Does the producer 
get full value for his produce?” arguing strongly in the negative. Members 
agreed in the main with many of the points raised by Mr. Trimmer, fully 
realizing that a canning factory in the neighbourhood would be of great 
benefit, saving time, cartage, and waste. Mr, Smith outlined a scheme for 
a factory, but members considered it would be necessary to secure the 
unanimous co-operation of the fruitgrowers of the district prior to taking 
any definite action. 


Llpson, April 11. 

Present—Messrs. Potter (chair), Brougham, Carr, Baillie, Provis, Thorpe, 
Barraud (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor, 

Tuberculosis.—The Secretary would like to know if there was any simple 
means of telling whether an animal was suffering from tuberculosis. Cattle 
sometimes are affected by cought, but the owner could not say whether it 
whs due to tuberculosis or some simple ailment. 

Fodder for Sheep.—Discussion took place ou the question as to whether It 
was profitable to grow fodder such as Cape barley or rape for sheep; also 
summer fodders on the fallow. Decision on the matter was postponed. 

Annual Report—The Hon. Secretary's annual report showed that ten meet¬ 
ings had been held during the year, with an average attendance of over nine. 
Two papers have been read and discussed, an# fibs meetings generally have 
been instructive. 0rmt interest was shown throughout the dfistetat; ih the 
experimental wheat and manure plots on the Chairman’s farm. The€fcat> 
man and Hon, Secretary were re-elected for ensuing year. 
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Morgan, April 11. 

Preseut—Messrs. Windebank (chair), R. and H. Wohling, Brulm, Pope, 
Hahn, and one visitor. 

Indian Pig or Opuntia.—The Chairman stated that the plants of thornless 
opuntla or Indian fig, seem to grow readily no matter how carelessly they 
are planted, and require very little moisture to start them into growth. 

Rules, &c.—Circular from Secretary for Agriculture with suggestions on 
resolutions of Officers* Conference were discussed, and it was agreed to adopt 
the suggestions as far as possible as rules for carrying on the work of the 
branch. 

Improvement of Grazing Land.—The Chairman read a short paper on the 
possibility of improving the carrying capacity of the land, or restoring the 
feed to enable it to carry as much stock as it did 25 years ago. Before the 
land was surveyed for selection the district carried about 200,000 sheep, 
besides horses and cattle, in a good season, and about 40,000 sheep In a bad 
year. He doubted If more large stock were kept in the district now than 
when the squatters held the land. The first step to improving the carrying 
capacity of the land was to wire-net all the blocks to allow of the rabbits 
being destroyed. Then bluebush, cotton bush, saltbush, and other indigenous 
forage plants would need to be cultivated aud protected. Grazing leases on 
easy terms would be required, as they could not put on much stock until the 
bush was well established. The various trees, such as sandalwood, mulga, 
sheaoak, &t\, that stock will browse on should also be planted, and any plants 
from other dry countries likely to be of value should be tested. He thought 
that if half the money wasted in trjing to grow wheat in these districts had 
been spent in the cultivation and conservation of useful fodder plants they 
would be in a different position to-day. He would like to see the Government 
establish an experimental plot for the cultivation of drought-resisting fodder 
plants outside Goyder’s line of rainfall. Members were of opinion that pad- 
docks that have been fed bare should be left unstoeked for some time In a 
good season to give the bush, &c., time to make good growth. 


Davenport, April 30- 

Present—Messrs. Tremhath (chair). Lecky. McDowell, McDonald, Hodshon, 
Magrath. Holds worth, aud Pybus <Hon. Sec.). 

Turkeys.—Mr. Pybus read a paper on “Rearing and management of tur¬ 
keys/* A lot of people were under the impression that turkeys were more 
troublesome and difficult to rear than other poultry, but his experience was 
the reverse. He found the wh*te turkeys, however, more delicate than the 
bronze wing or black. In hatching eggs he made the nest ou the ground, as 
they get moisture from the soil. He always put the eggs under turkeys 
when possible, as they are quieter and more careful than hens. For the first 
week or two the chicks seem to have no idea of getting out of the way of 
the mother, aud the turkey hen does not scratch about as much as a hen. 
He got best results from eggs set in Decemlnsr or early in .January; at three 
to four months old is a critical time with young turkeys, and if at this time 
there is a little green feed, in the shape of bush, grass, &t\, they will travel 
about a good deidt ami pick up many kinds of rood, which adds to their vigour 
and health. Turkeys hatched from eggs set early in spring will have to 
depend more on the food provided by the owner, and will not get the variety 
essential. Previously he used to feed the chicks for the first two weeks 
mainly on chopped egg and onions, but this year he had used principally 
lucerne chopped up and boiled wheat. Twice a week they got bran and pollard 
mixed with a little charcoal and bonedust. The water for drinking la 
supplied in galvanised iron vessels similar in shape to those used for cage 
birds; the Una hold about a quart, and are washed out each day. If larger 
vessels are used, tpiey hold so much water that there is a tendency to leave 
them for Wro or three days. The vessels are made so that the chicks cannot 
stand in the water and foul it. Once a week a little green copperas (sulphate 
of iron) Is added to the water. After the turkeys are about 12 weeks old 
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they are not much trouble, as? if they have a run*: they can look after them* 
selves. He considered turkeys quite as profitable as hens, as there was 
always a good market for young heavy birds. They require less grain pro¬ 
portionately than fowls, as they eat so much green stuff, bush, &c. The 
best price was obtained tpr fat turkeys for the Christmas trade. Care must 
be taken that the birds do not degenerate; start With eggs from a good 
strain, and get a change every three or four years. Always try to get a 
first-class gobbler in the yard. Most of the members agreed that if carried 
out on proper lines turkey rearing would prove profitable in the north. The 
necessity for a good run for the birds was recognised; some members con¬ 
sidered them unsuitable for small allotment owners. Mr. McDonald said 
that lice were the most frequent cause of failure with young turkeys; they 
would be found at the back of the head, under the beak, and ‘between the 
quill ends of the pin feathers. Often owners lost turkeys from this pest, and 
were quite unaware of the cause of death. He considered it necessary to look 
carefully after the young turkeys, but when fully feathered they were very 
hardy. The Chairman found carbolic and olive oil very effective against lice; 
it should be applied to the back of the bead when the chicks are two or 
three days old. 


Meadows, April 22. 

Present—Messrs. Pearson (chair), Ellis, Usher, Stone, Buttery, Griggs, 
XIcolle, Brooks, Murphy (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

* Spraying for Codlin Moth.—Mr. Pearson reported having sprayed his apples 
at intervals up to Christmas. The early apples were clean, but 25 per cent, 
of the late variety he was now picking were aff<»cted. He thought it would 
be necessary to continue spraying the late fruits up to the end of March. 

Blackberries, Briars, and Furze.—Mr. Pearson said he had recently been 
on a trip through the hills district with a view to ascertaining to what extent 
the country was overrun with blackberries, briar, and furze bushes. He 
found that a strip of country over 40 miles in length by 10 miles in width 
was largely occupied by one or othpr of these objectionable plants, which 
would cost, at a low estimate, 5/ per acre to clear. The question of how 
to deal with them was of great importance. In 10 years’ time, unless 
vigorous efforts were made, the cost of getting rid of them would be doubled. 
In dealing with blackberries be thought the best plan was to bum ths 
bushes and clear away all stumps, Ac., so that the new growth could be 
mown with a strong scythe twice a year: small patches could be grubbed 
right out. Briars can be pulled out by the roots with a team when the 
ground is well soaked by putting a chain round the clumps.. If the furze 
is cut and the cuttings left about them, the plants will die out Mr. Stone 
suggested folding pigs or sheep on the blackberry patches after cutting the 
bushes. It was agreed that the bushes in question were a serious pest to 
landowners, and that vigorous efforts should be made to get rid of them. 


Renmark, April 16. 

Present—Messrs. Waters (chair), Nut hall, Miller, Evans, and Cole (Hon. 
See.). 

Beekeeping.—Mr. Waters read a short paper on beekeeping for beginners, 
and an interesting discussion ensued. 


Port Broughton, April 20. 

Present—Messrs. Harford . (choir),' Dolling, Bates, Button, Patttngale, 
Tonkin, Dalby, and Barclay (Hon. Sec.). , * 

Summer Fodders.—Mr. Tonkin tabled samples of rape and white mustard, 
and stated that his. cattle would eat neither, so that hi* labour in growing 
them, was thrown away. . , .. r ., 

* Wheat Experiments.—Mr. Harford reported on experiments with wheats. , 
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Malt land, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. Smith (chair). Kelly, Heinrich, Bawden, Tossell, Moody. 
Bowman, Jarrett, Williams, and Bowey (Hon. See.). 

Wheat Experiments.—Reports were received from different members on 
their experiments with wheats. Mr. T. Bowman reported that Karkov 
t Russian), Manitoba, and Bluestem were not at all suitable, being very late, 
with small grain. Bobs shed its grain too freely. Marshall's Hybrid was * 
very good wheat, strong in straw, and holds grain well; 35 acres sown about 
end of May yielded 23? bushels per acre. Twenty-seven acres was sown to 
Ran jit wheat; frost cut the plants when 6 in. high; yield, 13 bushels per 
acre; goes down badly. Silver King was sown on 38 acres, and yielded 
25$ bushels per acre; a splendid wheat; stands lip well and holds the grain. 
Majestic has a small grain, stools well, is rather late, but a good hay wheat; 
yield, 14 bushels per acre. These four wheats were all sown with 80 lb. 
of super per acre, and were put in the same paddocks. Mr. Heinrich sowed 
1 IT). Federation and got 19 !b. back; 1 lb. Manitoba yielded 9 lb. grain. Mr. 
Bowey got 26 lb. from 1 IT), of Cumberland. Mr. Treasure sowed 1 lb. each 
of Jonathan and Manitoba; the former yielded 21 lb., and the latter 6 lb. 
The Russian and Egyptian wheats—Ulta, Padue, Crimean, and Mishrike— 
sown by various members proved failures. Members considered that Federa¬ 
tion. Cumberland, and Jonathan promising varieties. 

Poultry on the Farm.—Discussion on this subject took place. A resolution 
that poultry were profitable on the farm was carried. 

Annual Report.—The Secretary reported that nine meetings were held 
during the year, the average attendance being six. Two visits had been made 
to members’ homesteads, but no papers had been read during the year. 
Messrs. E. TV. Moody, J. N. Smith, and W. Bowey were elected Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 


Nantawarra, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Nicholls (chair), R. Nicholls, Dixon, Belling, Herbert 
Sleep, Dali, Greenshields, and Spencer (Hon. Sec.). 

Super on Light Dry Land.—Discussion arose as to whether it was advis¬ 
able to apply heavier dressings of super to light dry soils than to better 
class land. Difference of opinion existed on the subject. Some members 
thought that the poorer soil would profitably respond to the heavier dressing, 
while others doubted whether they would get any extra yield unless they 
got more rain. It was thought, however, as the benefit of the manure on 
the grass after a wheat crop was so marked, that if an increase in the 
dressing did not tell much in the crop the pasture would benefit. The Hon. 
Secretary stated that he had dressed a small plot of grass with super at 
the rate of 1 cwt per acre, and the effect was already noticeable, the grass 
being thicker and better on the manured plot. 


Mylor, May 16. 

Present—Messrs. W, Nicholls (chair). J. Nicholls, Narraway, T. G. ana 
E. J. Oinn, Bradley, and Hughes (Hon. Bee.). 

Officers—Mr. dough tendered his resignation as Hon. Secretary, as he was 
leaving the district. Messrs, W. Nicholls and W. id. Hughes were elected 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Fruit Samples.—Mr, Oinn tabled Rome Beauty and London Pippin applies, 
and pear-shaped quinces of exceptional quality, weighing 2 !b. and over. Mr. 
Hughes tabled Vicar, of Wink'fleld, Beurre de Esperen, Josephine de Malines. 
Broom Park, Prince of Wales, and an unnamed pear. The fruits were 
sampled and the Prince of Wales voted the best flavoured pear for present 
season of the year, London Pippin apple was considered a first-class all-round 
apple for this district. 
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Forest Range, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. Monks (chair), Townsend, McLaren, Waters^ Gunn, 
Plummer, Hackett, R., J., H., and F. Green (Hon. Sec.). 

Apple Bitterpit.—Mr. J. Vickers forwarded a paper on apple bitterpit 
Considerable attention has been given during the past season to the effect 
of the eodlin moth on our apple export trade, while but little has been said 
in regard to a far more insidious disease, viz., “bitterpit,” which, in his 
opinion, was destined to play greater havoc with the export trade. In 
England every one was more or less familiar with the codlin moth in apples, 
and from whatever country they import fruit the presence of a few wormy 
apples creates no surprise. Besides this a burrowed apple is not altogether 
wasted for cooking purposes; whereas with “bitterpit” in a bad form almost 
the whole of the fruit was spoiled, the brown pitting extending from just 
beneath the skin nearfly to the centre of the apple. There were hundreds 
of acres of apples in South Australia Just coming into bearing, and no doub- 
some of these orchards were owned by comparative beginners, who would 
not be the best judges of what were suitable fruits to export The first 
crops from these young trees would undoubtedly be toe fruit to 'look at, 
and they will naturally be exported in considerable quantity. There wat 
however, great danger that our trade would be seriously affected if such 
fruit is exported, as they all knew* that on young, vigorous trees the “bitter¬ 
pit” showed up w r orst. One of the greatest drawbacks in connection with 
this disease was that it often showed no Indication whatever for some weeks 
after the fruit was gathered. Fruit put aboard the steamers here in almost 
perfect condition will sometimes l>e very badly affected when It reaches 
Europe. He had consulted all the works on apple growing that 
he could get hold of, and also questioned a number of growers 
competent to express an opinion, and it was the general 
opinion that the disease was not caused by any insect or fungus. It was 
thought that the sap in some -way was responsible. Apples of good texture— 
that is, fruit that will cook to a jelly—are more susceptible than those of a 
tougher or closer texture. Climatic conditions are undoubtedly largely 
responsible; a wet autumn means more trouble. The disease is also worse 
in wet localities and on low-dying, badly drained land. It also appears to 
take a somewhat different and milder form on dry ground compared with 
low, wet ground In the same locality. Heavy pruning is also largely respon¬ 
sible, the fruits on the strong, vigorous shoots that result being often badly 
pitted, while those grown on the mature wood are quite sound. He thought 
the evidence pointed to a decay of the cells of the fruit brought about by an 
excess of sap, and suggested as preventive measures drainage, liming the 
soil, and in the case of the more susceptible varieties no winter pruning 
after the tree has been formed. Considerable discussion ensued. It was 
agreed that heavy pruning and excessive moisture increase the “pit” Mem¬ 
bers would like to know whether it would be possible to learn anything 
from an analysis of the affected parts. Mr. Townsend suggested “bleeding” 
the trees liable to the disease in oi$er to check the flow of sap. 


Upson. May 9* 

Present—Messrs. Potter (chair). Brougham, Thorpe, WIshart, McOaiUtun, 
Baillie, G. and 0. Provi’s, Brown, France, B&rr&ud (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Pickling Wheat.—Discussion on this subject ensued. It is the general prac¬ 
tice to pickle the wheat on a floor, pouring bluestone solution over it, and 
turning it well. 

Feed for Stock.—Members thought it would pay to grow feed specially for 
stock for the local market, even if it were not found possible to export the 
lambs profitably. The Hon, Secretary was instructed to make enquiries as 
to prospects of outside markets. A visitor showed nice samples of eafly 
wheat and barley, measuring 2 ft in height. Members thought that 0 tm 
barley would be the best to sow for early feed, and also that after fattening 
the sheep on a green crop, it would greatly improve the land to turn under 
the balance of the crop. 
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Inkerman, May 5. 

Present—Messrs. Sampson (chair), Smart, Mugford,. Kennedy, Lonman, 
Board, Daniel (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Change of Seed.—The following letter was received from Professor To war:— 

In reply tc your letter regarding change of seed wheat, I would say that the 
practice is a common one, and is regarded as a good one, as it generally gives a 
larger and better product. 1 have before me Prof. L. H. Bailey’s book on “Plant 
Breeding,” in which he says in his chapter on change of seed—“The change is bene¬ 
ficial, because it fits together characters and environments, which are not in equili¬ 
brium with each other. A plant which has grown for several years in one set of 
conditions, becomes fitted into them, so to speak, and is in a comparative state of 
rest. When the plant or its progeny is ta&en to other conditions, all tthe adjust¬ 
ments are broken up, and in the refitting to the new circumstances new or strange 
characters are apt to appear.” It is generally conceded that the great improve¬ 
ment in fruits, flowers, grains, and vegetables of recent years, is due to buying plants 
and seeds of dealers, tnerefcv continuing the practice of changing the seed. I would 
in changing seed observe the following:— 

1. That if a little change results in a little good, it does not follow that a great 
change will resuljt in proportionately great good. Severe changes may result in failure 
of the crops to properly fruit or mature. 

2. It is probably better to change from a cold and rigorous climate to a warmer one, 
than from the opposite. 

3. It would naturally follow that a change from a wet to a dry climate would lie 
equally unfortunate. 

4 A change from one kind of soil to another, on the same farm or in the same 
district, often results in as much benefit as changing grain a distance of a hundred 
mile** or more. 

One of the most striking examples of the benefits of changing seed is in the practice 
in the States and Canada, in securing seed potatoes from the coldest districts where 
potatoes will grow, and planting them in the warmer climates. This practice nays a 
big profit, even after allowing for extensive freight charges. I know of intelligent 
practical men who prefer seed from poor, light land, to sow on rich heavy land, rather 
than seed from heavy soil, provided they can get plump, healthy samples of seed. T 
behove a case similar to this, is seen in the behaviour of sheep brought from the north 
and south. They say that sheep brought from the far north to this locality will do far 
better than sheep brought from the better conditions wliich prevail in the south-east 
I should be glad to know the oponion of the members of your branch on this subject. 

Mr. Loraman stated that be got some seed wheat on one occasion from 
Mount Gambler, and had good results from It for several years. 

Pickling Seed Wheat-—Mr. Board Initiated discussion on this subject. He 
was confident that, if the seed is fairly clean, pickling carefully and thoroughly 
clone was a sure preventive of bunt He used 4 lb. of bluestone and 14 
gallons of water to the bag of wheat. He used double this strength with 
some very badly bunted seed, but only about half of it germinated. For 
barley 14 lb. of bluestone per bag was necessary. Members were of opinion 
that it was better to pickle the seed five or six weeks before sowing. 


One Tree Hill, May 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), Blackham, F. and G. Bowman, 
Flower, Ifould, Thomas, and Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Stock Complaints.—Inference was made to reports of horse disease at 
Hawker* also to reported sudden deaths of cattle near Gumeracha recently. 
Mr. Flower had lost a valuable horse recently. The animal was in regular 
work, hut was taken ill suddenly about midday, and died at 9 p.m. the same 
day. As the horse went blind and mad, and there were no abnormal appear¬ 
ances In any of the organs, the attack was considered to be cerebral 

Attendance at Bureau Meetings*—Mr. Clucas initiated discussion on this sub 
jeet. He had been asked to take this matter up some months ago, with the 
object of Stimulating interest in the Bureau work. The sparse attendance 
of visitors at the Bureau meetings seemed to indicate on the part of the 
general producing community a suspicion of an element of exclusiveness lu 
respect to the meetings, which, however, members should do all they couii 
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to dispel. Moreover, the absence of reference by any one branch to the reports 
from other branches was evidence of lack of healthy esprit de corps. Then it 
was desirable that the branches should be brought into closer touch with the 
expert officers of the Department. These officers had each his special duties 
to perform, which duties could not be altogether subordinated to claims for 
visits, so that any scheme providing for a round of visits would be unsatis¬ 
factory and impracticable. A glance at the curriculum of the Boseworthy 
College showed that the scope for experimental work there was not unlimited, 
and he thought the services of the members of the Bureau might be judi¬ 
ciously enlisted as auxiliaries. He was sure the experts would be only too 
glad to avail themselveR of the researches of practical men throughout the 
State. The difficulty of maintaining a real live interest in the IJureau work 
was by no means a myth; those branches which had been in existence for 
a number of years had pretty well thrashed out the general round of subjects; 
and, besides, to the ordinary farmer writing a paper was a formidable task, 
not from want of ideas, but from lack of leisure and literary aptitude. Then 
even when papers were read they often were only scanned in a very cursory 
way by members of other branches. Some device to, invest the papers in The 
Journal with special, instead of general, interest was necessary. This applied 
also, with less force, perhaps, to the contributions of the experts. The 
following ideas suggested themselves to meet some of these difficulties;—(1) 
A column in the Journal for notices and enquiries; (2) from time to time sub¬ 
jects be submitted through this notice column for discussion by branches; 
<3) that upon receipt of reports of discussions the officer who submitted the 
subject should collate the salient features and review them generally in the 
Journal; (4) that the exj>erts use this column to elicit information and results 
of experiments; (5) that the branches or members be invited to use this 
column for mutual reference; (6) that with a view to bringing branches into 
more intimate touch, and supplying useful matter for consideration, the Chair¬ 
man at each meeting invite members to bring under notice any paper read 
before any other branch which they considered of special merit; significance 
should be given to the practical and not to the literary merit; (7) that in older 
1o stimulate public interest, each branch should convene yearly a public meet¬ 
ing, at which should be presented a concise report of its deliberations, results 
of experiments. &c., and the earnest co-operation of the visitors be sought* 
Mr. lfould suggested that in view of the difficulty often experienced in getting 
members to write papers, they might adopt some plan of answers to ques¬ 
tions, Questions could be submitted in writing, and handed to suitable mem¬ 
bers to answer at the next or some future meeting. The questions should 
of course, be framed to elicit practical information. Members generally 
endorsed the suggestions submitted, and thought good would result if they 
were given effect to; it was resolved to adopt suggestion No. 6 at next meet¬ 
ing. 


Port Broughton, May 11 . 

Present—Messrs. Whittaker (chair), Harford, Tonkin; Pattingale, Gardner, 
and Barclay (Hon. Sec*.). 

Exhibits.—Mr. Tonkin showed plants of white mustard over 2 ft high; he 
had a crop of five acres of this feed. Mr. Harford tabled trombone, weighing 
58 lb., and a discussion on fertilising the dowers of the trombone and similar 
plants ensued. Members thought this was best done soon after the female 
dowers have opened, and when the pistil, &e., is a little gummy. 

Breakwinds.—Members wished to know the best, quickest growing, and 
thickest hedge to plant as a breakwind. [Impossible to answer satisfaetorily; 
everything will depend upon soil, climate, location,* and purpose fdr which 
the breakwind is grown. Amongst the best hedges for breakwinds, the follow¬ 
ing are fairly quick growers where conditions are suitable:—Kaffir apple 
‘Aberia caffraria), African boxthom, Tagosaste (Cytisus proiiferus), the tall 
Oleander, the native myrtle. The common bamboo is quick-growing, and makes 
* *t good break, a» do a number of trees, but proximity to garden/ &c;, Is 
all-important factor.—Ed.] > : 
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Luclndale, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (chair), Carmichael Langberg, Tavender, 
Matheson, Dow, Hensley, B. A. Feuerheerdt, and Dutton (Hon. Sec.). 

Vine Diseases.—In reply to question, Mr. B. A. Feuerheerdt said sulphur 
sprinkled on the vines on a warm day before they flowered was the only 
known curie for oidiuxn. Swabbing the stems in winter with a solution of 
10 !b. sulphate of Iron and 1 lb. sulphuric acid in 10 gallons of water was 
a good remedy for fungus complaints. Mr. Lnngberg said his vines died 
back in the summer, and the grapes turnexl sour. The Chairman had had a 
similar experience, which he could not account for. 

The South-East.—Mr. Langberg read an interesting account of a recent 
visit to different parts of the south-east. He was much struck at the area 
of country between I>uei rid ale and MilUcent that was overrun with stinkwort, 
and thought it a pity that no action was taken to prevent so much good 
grass country being spoilt. Around Millicent. he was surprised to note how 
many homesteads were quite shelterless, and as most of it is open, plain 
country, stock must suffer severely in the winter. The splendid growth of 
belts of gumtrees round some homesteads showed what could be done. The 
condition of the country around Mount Gambler itself was exceptional, the 
condition of the grass being wonderful for the time of the year. He attended 
the Conference of the Bureau, which was very interesting, but the attend¬ 
ance was poor. The showing of Bureau exhibits at the local show the day 
Irefore was, he thought a mistake. Coming back he visited Glencoe district, 
which seemed very suitable for potatoes and other root crops. There seemed 
more system in the working of the land here than in other parts of the 
south-east. Between Millicent and Mount (Iambier the sheep in a number 
of well-grassed paddocks were in poor condition, and it would appear that 
the grass did not agree with them. Mr. B. A. Feuerheerdt had also noticed 
the condition of the sheep in the locality referred to. He put it down 
to the fact that the best sheep and lambs found their way to 
the Adelaide market, the culls being kept, with the result that the progeny 
were badly shaped, and of little value for wool. In the Glencoe district 
he thought more use could be made of the laud. The plough should be kept 
going more, and cattle fed on straw and hay treated with molasses. 

Sand in Horses.—Mr. Carmichael found liberal feeding with pollard a 
good remedy for sand in horses. 


Mount Compass* May 9. 

Present—Messrs. Jacobs (chairl Cameron, Gowling, Hutton, Jenkin, Peters. 
Slater, Sweetman, F. and H. McKinlay (Hon. Sec.). 

Potato Experiments.—Mr. Slater reported on experiments with d'fferent 
size seed potatoes. Three pounds of each kind were planted on November 1, 
1902, and harvested on May 2, 1903. The following were the results with 
Daniels variety:— 

4 potatoes to the lb., cut into 4 setts each, yielded 12 lb. 

6 potatoes to the lb., cut into 3 setts each, yielded 16 lbs. 

9 potatoes to the lb., cut into 2 setts each, yielded 18 lbs. 

The plants in each case were earthed up. With smaller setts weighing 18 
to the pound, not earthed up, larger potatoes and better yields were obtained. 
With the cx*owns cut out the yield was 21 lbs from 3 lbs. sown; with the 
side eyes cut out 19 lb., and uncut yielded 18 lbs. The results from White 
Proliffc differed from tbe other yields:— 

4 potatoes to the lb., cut to 4 setts each, yielded 90 lbs. 

6 potatoes to the lb., cut to 3 setts each, yielded 83 lbs. 

,9 potatoes to the lb., cut to 2 setts each, yielded 65 lbs. 

18 potatoes to Ube Ib„ planted whole, yielded 81 lbs. 

2 lb. small sets, 28 to the lb., yielded 64 lb. 

Very small potatoes are excluded from the yield in each case. 
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Mount Pleasant, May 8. 

Present—Messrs. Phyllis (chair), Lyddon, Nalsmith, Godfree, Thomson, 
Maxwell, Miller, and Giles (Hon. Sec.). 

Stallion Tax.—At previous meeting the following resolution was carried:— 
“That no stallion should be allowed to serve mares for which any fee whatever 
is paid unless he be licensed after thorough inspection by a veterinary sur¬ 
geon, to be approved by the Government, and that the licence fee be £10 
per annum.” 

Oats for Horses.—Discussion took place on the value of oats for horse 
feed. Mr. Miller stated that his experience was that the Algerian oats were 
the best for horses; they seemed to digest better than other kinds. Mr. 
Lyddon tabled two heads of oats found in a crop of Manitoba wheat last 
season; uone of the members knew the oats, which will be further tested 
by Mr. Lyddon. 


Port PIrte« Wlay 9. 

Present—Messrs. Johns (chair), Wright, Lawrie, Bell, Crispin, Smith, Mor- 
rish, Hector, Humphris, and Wilson (Hon. J5ec.). 

Coonalpyn.—Mr. Smith reported on a visit to Coonalpyn on the border of 
the so-called 90-Mfie Desert. He was satisfied that there was a lot of country 
within reasonable distance from the railway line which would grow wheat 
profitably if properly cultivated and manured. The rents fixed varied from 
one-eighth of a penny to 2d. per acre, but the land for about six miles back 
was held for speculative purposes, and enquirers were asked fairly high prices 
for the goodwill of the leases. 

Short Weight in Imported Manures.—Considerable discussion took place on 
the question of shortage in the weight of imported manures, which were 
mostly sold on the basis of ten bags to the ton. Mr. Bell referred to numerous 
complaints in this direction; he had found deficiencies of 7 cwt or more in 
5-ton lots. Mr. Johns weighed a 10-ton lot, consisting of two or more brands, 
and found a deficiency of 250 lb. on the total. Members thought farmers 
should protect themselves by refusing to sign any orders which protected the 
importer in respect to shortage in weights, and that in buying full weight 
should be demanded. 

Thick Sowring and Heavy Manuring.—Professor Towar’s statement that he 
was sowing 70 lb! of wheat and 1* cwt. manure per acre was criticised. Mem¬ 
bers considered 70 lb. of seed too much, but agreed that 30 It>. per acre was too 
little. When a bushel per acre Is sown, it was thought best to drill half one 
way and the balance across, but the extra labour involved was mentioned by 
Mr. Bell as an objection. Members considered 1$ cwt. of super per acre 
too heavy a dressing for local conditions. 


Booleroo Centre, May 5. 

Present—Messrs. Nottle (chair), Repper, Arthur, Steven, Michael, Clack, 
Murdoch, McMartin (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor, 

Stump-jump Implements.—Mr. Michael asked whether the credit of the 
invention of the stump-jump implements was due to a farmer or to a 
mechanic. Members thought the idea originated with a farmer. 

Feeding Down Wheat Crops.—Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place. The Chairman on one occasion saved his lambs by putting the sheep 
in the crop, and then reaped as much per acre off the land fed down as off 
the rest of the crop. The Hon. Secretary said'the best crop he ever got 
was fed down until the beginning of August Mr, Michael had tamed hi* 
sheep on to some early wheat which had commenced to run up. Seve ral 
members stated that they had in the past got satisfactory results where 
the wheat had been fed down early la the season, and it was the geaOtai 
opinion that this year the early crops, should be fed down. 
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Yankalllla, May I. 

Present—Messrs. KeMy (chair), Gruudy, Stone, Tonkin, Dennis, Leverington, 
Wood, Heggaton, Lovelock, and two visitors. 

Annual Report.—The Secretary's report was read, and adopted, and the 
retiiing officers thanked for their services. Mr. ,T. J. Grundy was ejected 
Chairman, and Mr. G. H. MacMillan re-elected Hon. Secretary, for ensuing 
year. Mr. Grundy read a paper on “Wheatgrowing on Yorke’s Peninsula.” 


Mount Gambler v May 9. 

Present—Messrs. Mitchell (chair). Pick, Wedd, Barrows, Ruwoldt, Clarke. 
Watson, Edwards, Williams, Dyke, Wilson, and Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Pitting Potatoes.—The Hon. Secretary stated that Mr. W. R. Allison had loft 
with him a sketch showing method adopted in Yorkshire in pitting potatoes. 
The potatoes were carefully stacked in heaps 6 ft. wide at the base and 3 ft 
high at the ridge, and as long as required. The heap is then thatched with 
straw and covered with earth to prevent damage by frost; space for ventila¬ 
tion is left about every 10 ft. along the ridge. The heaps are started on ground 
level, and a shallow trench is cut on each side to carry off the water. It was 
agreed that covering with earth was unnecessary, thatching to carry off the 
rain being sufficient 

Grass Fungus.—Correspondence was received from Professor Me Alpine, of 
Melbourne, and the Department of Agriculture, identifying the rust attacking 
the rye grass as Puecinia coronata, or crown rust. There is no remedy that 
could be applied on a large area of infected grass; as a rule, not much injury 
resulted from the fungus except in moist, warm weather. The Chairman 
stated that the grass seemed to be quite free of the fungus now. 

Weeds.—Mr. Clarke asked for treatment to get rid of horehound; it was 
very prevalent this year at Mount Schanck. Mr. Wedd and Mr. Pick thought 
that sheep would destroy it, but Mr. Clarke said his sheep would not touch 
it now. He had found a plant of Bathurst burr in his horse paddock. It 
was suggested that the seed had been brought by stock from Narracoorte, but 
Mr. Williams said he had never seen the plant about there. Mr. Wedd said 
it was plentiful towards Caeterton. The spread of stink wort was referred to; 
members thought landowners should be very careful to prevent this getting 
a hold. 

limber Trees and Wattle.—Some discussion took place on the growing of 
wattles and timber trees. Mr. Wedd said there was money in wuttle-growing 
on their poorer lands, and he was convinced that in the future there would 
be a big demand for timber. A good paddock of stringybark would be almost 
worth a fortune in thirty years' time; true, they might not personally profct 
much from planting these trees, or encouraging the natural growths, but the 
future owners would. Mr. Pick suggested trying the iron bark, as it was very 
durable; he believed it would do on gravelly soil. It would be better for 
landowners to plant small areas than for the Government to put in a large 
area, as a single fire might destroy all the timber on the latter. 


Co!ton» May 2. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny (chair), M. S. W. Kenny, Kleeman, Barnes, 
McCracken, and Packer (Hon. Sec.). 

Adelaide Show,—Mr, Packer read an interesting account of some of the 
exhibits at the March Show. He considered the show well worth a trip from 
the west coast to see. Numerous questions concerning various exhibits were 
asked, and a vote of thanks accorded to Mr. Packer, who promised some 
notes at next meeting on machinery at the show. 
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Strathalbyn, may 18. 

Present—Messrs. M. Ranldne (chair). AV. M. Rankiae, Watt, Meikle, Reid, 
Mules, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Southern Conference.—Papers read at the Conference were well discussed 
Ii was considered that Mr. Welch’s paper on “Breeding and Feeding of Stock’ 
contained views well worthy of adoption by stockowners. Mr. Hargreaves’ 
paper on “Fruitgrowing” also met with approval, and a resolution was carried 
that the members endorse the advice contained in the paper. Other subjects 
were also discussed. 


Murray Bridge, May 8. 

Present—Messrs. Edwards (chair), Jaensch, H. and W. Schubert and Leh¬ 
mann (Hon. Sec.). 

Feeding Horses.~~Mr. B. T. E. Jaensch read a paper 6n “Feeding Working 
Horses on the Farm.” Horses in regular work should be fed at regular Inter¬ 
vals, and with not more than six hours between the meals. Long abstinence 
from food produces hunger, and a hungry horse will bolt its food, resulting in 
indigestion and colic. With hardworked horses care is doubly necessary, as 
not only would they come hungry to their long-deferred meal, but exhausted 
also, and in consequence the stomach is in such condition that half the food 
that would otherwise be digested will cause serious results. Hay alone, be 
It ever so good, is not fit food for working horses; they need grain as well. 
Mouldy or inferior hay should never be used. Oats, whole or bruised, was in 
his opinion, the best grain for working horses; wheat may be given occa¬ 
sionally, but it is not so easy of digestion as oats. Horses at work should 
have water at least three times a day. Most horses prefer soft muddy water 
to clean hard water. Give a generous supply before feeding. A sudden 
change of water will often cause colic; it is a good plan to mix a little oatmeal 
or bran with strange water for horses. The system followed by himself for 
twenty years was to give a short feed of chaff and crushed oats—about t» lb. 
of each—at 5 a.m., 8 lb. chaff and 6 tb. crushed oats at noon, and 25 to 30 lb. 
soft hay over night. He always found his horses able to do a good day’s 
work on this feeding, and he had not had a horse seriously ill during tiffing 
and harvesting operations. If the hay is coarse it would be better to chaff 
it * in. or l in. for feeding at night By no means 
least in importance was the currycomb; handle it freely, and 
brush well each horse daily. Considerable discussion followed. 
One member objected to the grain being allowed to de¬ 
velop too much before cutting the crop for hay, as the grain would not make 
up for what was lost in the quality of the straw, which became hard and 
fibrous. Besides, wheat was not the best of grains for horses. 

Sand in Horses.—Mr. Jaensch stated that a bottle of strong coffee, with 
milk and sugar in It, woxild be found a good remedy for sand in horses. 


Luclndale, May 16. 

Present—Messrs. Feuerheerdt (chair). Carmichael, Dow. Matheson, and 
Dutton (Hon. Sec.). 

Magffl Boys* Reformatory.—Mr. E. E. Feuerheerdt read a very Interesting ac¬ 
count of a visit to the Reformatory School for Boys at Maglll. He was particu¬ 
larly pleased with the orderly way in which the place was kept, and lie 
methods adopted to educate the boys. Not only was there a vegetable garden 
and well-kept orchard on the estate, but well-bred cows, poultry, and pigs ate 
kept, A carpenter's shop is provided, all the housework is done by the boys, 
4“ d ®I ery * toy moot go through the regular State school education course. 
He came to the conclusion that every endeavour was made to the boys 
useful members of society, and in fact most of the boys are better fitted to 
start Me than many city oi* country lads, as they receive a thorough ground¬ 
ing in many useful occupations. 
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Cr&dock, May 9. 

Present—Messrs. Ruddock (chair), Gl'llick, Solly, Turner, Graham, Undo 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Season.—The Secretary explained that no meetings had been held for some 
time on account of the drought The recent change had, however, given 
them encouragement' to go on with their work again. 

Large and Small Wheat for Seed.—The Chairman read Dr. Cobb’s sum¬ 
mary of his experiments in this connection, and stated that he believed 
with Dr. Cobb that for practical purposes large, well-developed seed was 
most productive. Mr. Gillick instanced good returns from shrivelled grain, 
especially in 18(18, after the rust. He thought a very great deal would 
depend upon local conditions. He strongly recommended securing seed 
from a distant locality every four or five years, Mr. Graham contended 
that it paid to <?le«u* wheat specially for seed; the refuse could be used on 
the farm. Members were unanimous in agreeing with the main conclusions 
arrived at by Dr, Cobb. Mr, Solly called attention to some of the seed being 
supplied this season to the northern farmers; it had apparently heated in the 
heaps before cleaning, and was discoloured and wilted. He would not have 
accepted some of it for seed purposes. Members agreed that such wheat was 
not suitable for seed. 


Mundoora, Maty 8. 

Present—Messrs. Harris (chair), Blake, Beck, Mildren, Aitchisou, Shearer, 
and Gardiner (Hon. Seed. 

Euphorbia Drummondii.—Tlie Secretary read letter from Department of 
Agriculture in reference to weeds sent down for miming. Referring to the 
so-called poisonous plant, Euphorbia Drummondii, the writer stated that, al¬ 
though the plant had undoubtedly been resigns!ble for many deaths in large 
and small stock, it would appear to be mostly amongst travelling stock and 
animals which were not used to it, as there were authentic cases where sheep 
had been fed regularly on it without any injury resulting. Members generally 
agreed with this. The Chairman stated that he found it a safe practice to 
pul his stock on to it as soon as it appears, as they then get accustomed to 
it before it becomes very plentiful. Mr. Blake stated that his cows had done 
well on the Euphorbia until the grass became plentiful. 

Season.—Most of the members report having finished seeding operations, 
the early rains having put the land in first-class condition for tilling; hence 
this work has been completed earlier than usual. Some of the early sown 
crops are six inches high, and one member has turned his stock into a crop 
to graze it down; but the wheat continues to make good headway. This 
member finds the stock on the young green stuff have a greater relish than 
usual for salt, which is put where they can lick it when they choose. Another 
member had a paddock of green stuff (Ring’s Early wheat) over 2 ft 6 in. high 
at the end of April. Seed was sown in February. 

Compressed Fodder.—A sample of this article, turned out by Messrs. J. 
Darling & Son at Gawler, was tabled by the Secretary. Members were much 
pleased with this, and desired to secure a ton or two for trial. 


Stockport, may 11. 

Present-Messrs. Watts (chair), Stribling, Godfree, Perry, Thomas, Howard, 
and Murray (Horn Sec.), 

Social.—The previous meeting, on April 6, took the form of a social, mem¬ 
bers bringing their wives and families with them. A lecturette by Mr. D. 
G. Striblihg on his trip to Sydney was much appreciated. Songs, recitations, 
and music were given by various friends, and a very enjoyable evening spent 

Pickling wheat—It was agreed that 8 oz. blnestone to the bag of wheat 
was sufficient. Cold water was preferred for dissolving the bluestooe. 
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Hawker, may 13. 

Present—Messrs. Borgaa (chair), WartUe, Hirach, Dr. Shanahan, and Stnltu 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Officers* Conference.-—Members agreed with ail suggestions from Officers’ 
Conference, except in respect to doing away with postcard notices of meetings. 
They thought, however, the cost of postcards should be defrayed by the 
members, and that the amount now spent by the Department should be 
specially set aside for the purchase of seeds, &c., for experiments. 

Season.—The Chairman regretted the poor attendance. They had not been 
able to hold any meetings for some time, as so many of the farmers had 
been compelled to remove their stock and seek employment for themselves 
in the more favoured districts. He hoped better seasons were in store for 
them; they had had splendid rains, but at the same time he considered the local 
correspondents of the Adelaide papers were not warranted in sending such 
glowing reports on the condition of the district, as they were misleading. 

Adulterated Chaff.—Members were of opinion that action should be taken 
by the Government to prevent chaff merchants cutting up straw with hay 
and selling it as hay chaff. Members thought fraud of this character should 
be prohibited under a heavy penalty. 

Horse Complaint.—Dr. Shanahan was thanked for the trouble he had 
taken to secure an investigation into the losses of horses that had occurred 
recently in the district. It was hoped that much good would result from the 
risit of the Inspectors of Stock and the Veterinary Surgeon. 


Kapunda, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. Shannon (chair), Teagie, Havel, Patrick and Peter Kerin, 
Morris, O’Pea, Pascoe, O’Sullivan, and Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Euphorbia Dnimmondii.—Discussion took place in reference to alleged 
poisonous character of this weed, a letter being received from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture stating that sheep had been fed in pens on the plant 
without Injury. 

Cattle Complaint—Mr. Teagie stated that he had had more cattle affected, 
but they had recovered after receiving a much larger dose of the medicine 
mentioned at previous meeting. 


Eudunda, May 11. 

Present-Messrs. Gosling (chair), E. T., J. A., and J. Pfitaner, Martin, Welt 
Hacks, ICrummel, Walter, and Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Hay from Manured Land.—Discussion took place on the feeding value of 
chaffed hay grown on land manured with phosphates, members being ot 
opinion that the manured hay was not so nutritious as hay from unmanured 
land, anil was liable to cause purging. [This is quite contrary to general 
experience. Probably by far the greater proportion of the hay grown in South 
Australia during the past three years has been on manured land. The horses 
at Hoseworthy College have enjoyed exceptionally good health during the past 
31 years, and all that time they have had plenty of hay from manured land. 
—Ed.] 

Improvement of Farm Implements.—The Horn Secretary suggested that the 
branches of the Bureau should combine to offer prises for working models ot 
implements calculated to lessen the cost of production, models to be the work 
of apprentices only, and to be made in South Australia, 

Wheat Experiments.—Mr. t* alter reported sowing 17 o«. of Gamma wheat 
last year and reaping 62 lb. of good grain. Seed was drilled ik with manured* 
tute of 56 lb. per a ere, a mixture of two parts super and three parts bonedus: : 
being applied. . ■ - * 1 
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Bum, may 8* 

Present— Messrs. McDonald (chair), Goodrldge, Dawson, Duldlg, Scott, 
Arnold Mawkes, Harvey (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Water Conservation and Irrigation on the Farm.—Mr. w. G. Hashes read a 
paper on this subject. He considered tins matter of as great importance to 
Australia as to any other part of the world. In Australia they were always 
liable to prolonged periods of drought over large areas of country, and be 
believed that the future prosperity of the States would be governed by the 
amount of industry and intelligence brought to bear on the utilization of the 
water available. Water was the most scarce, and therefore the most valu¬ 
able factor in the production of crops, and no one could deny that even in the 
driest of seasons copious supplies of water run to waste. He did not propose 
to deal with the question of water conservation on a large scale, but would 
refer to what the individual farmer can do. They had all more or less expe¬ 
rience of the laborious undertaking of carting water, or of driving stock long 
distances to water in the summer, and the only way to avoid this was by sink¬ 
ing wells or constructing dams in suitable places. Some land, owing to its 
porous nature, is quite unsuitable for the making of dams; but their district, 
on the whole, was favourable to dammaking, and where it was not, water 
was most frequently obtainable by sinking. He would advise the construc¬ 
tion of large dams, where there was good catchment and good holding ground. 
During the slack time of the year a farmer could, with his own teams and 
ploughs, excavate dams at a cost of about 3d. per cubic yard. At this price a 
dam, to hold 102,000 gallons, would cost £12 10/, and provide an ample supply 
for all the stock carried on an ordinary farm. Apart from the requirements 
of live stock, in suitable gullies, larger dams can be made, and the water used 
for irrigation. An excavation of 5.000 cubic yards would, with the watec 
held back by the bank of soil taken out, conserve 1,250,000 gallons, or sufficient 
to cover live acres of land to a depth of eleven inches; or, to put it in another 
way, would suffice to give two inches each month for five months. To enable 
the stockowner to grasp what such a supply would mean, he could not do 
better than quote the results of an experiment carried out at Jemalong, New 
South Wales, by Mr. Gatenby, a large sheepowner. Under the supervision of 
a Government stock inspector, 1,685 sheep were fed for four months on the 
lucerne cut from a paddock of 221 acres. The lucerne was cut every five 
weeks, and frequently as much as 10 tons to 12 tons per acre of green food was 
cut. This represents equal to 75 sheep per acre being fed during the summer 
on irrigated lucerne. Even if the farmer could only irrigate one acre of lucerne 
it would be of immense value to him. Eight tons of green feed per month 
could be very profitably fed to stock. The question of distribution woull 
not present any serious difficulty. A pipe let into the base of the bank will 
distribute all above the ground level by gravitation, and there were plenty of 
cheap and effective contrivances for raising the water from the excavation. 
He was firmly convinced that there were great possibilties In this direction. 


Redhlll, May 5. 

Present—Messrs. Lady man (chair), Robertson, Lithgow, Stone. Wheaton. 
Kelly, McDonald, Lithgow (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Preserving Leather Harness.—Mr. Stone read a paper on this subject Be¬ 
fore oiling or polishing harness it should be thoroughly cleaned; if w r ell washed 
and dried the leather wfll soften, and oil or grease property applied will keep it 
soft. Farm harness should be well cleaned and oiled twice a year to pre¬ 
serve it against heat and dryness in summer and wet in winter. Tallow' is 
the cheapest, If not the best, grease for farm harness; it should be applied hot, 
and there wIB be no trouble about the grease coming off on the hands or 
clothes* Neatsfoot oil added to the tallow W'ill prevent it hardening so rapidly 
In the winter. For buggy and light harness he generally used harness polish, 
as the dust dung to neatsfoot oil. He had used vacuum oil, but it required 
to be used often and lightly. Success will mostly depend upon the cleaning of 
the harness and the manner in which the oil or grease is applied. 
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Clarendon, Mif 11 - 

Present—Messrs. .Tuers (chair), Harper, Piggott, Dunmill, Spencer, Pelting. 
Phelps, Brooks, Morphett, and Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers' Conference.—-Circular from Secretary for Agriculture was dis¬ 
cussed, and it was decided to accept the resolutions from the Officers’ Con¬ 
ference as i*ules of this branch. 

Small Holdings.—Mr. A. Phelps rend a paper on the utilization* of small 
holdings. Most of the farmM in the locality were small, averaging from 150 
acres to 200 acres. The district being naturally adapted for dairy pursuits, 
daiiying must be the first consideration. A good deal of care and thought 
will be require d to achieve success. Proper yards and shelter age necessary, 
and green food must be grown for feeding when the grass is dry. Rape or 
mustard could be broadcasted when digging the potatoes or soon afterwards. 
Peas scarified in would produce good ieed. Barley should be sown after the 
first rains, and maize in the spring for summer feed. Some dry feed will be 
necessary, and pea straw will lie found very useful, if well harvested tn the 
autumn. Loose hay as the winter approaches, and later on good chaff will be 
required. Mangolds and turnips should be grown and pulped before feeding. 
A dairy' of 14 or 15 cows should briug in £70 per annum for milk. Sheep were 
also very profitable in this locality; on the stubble they will help to clean and 
manure the land. Small paddocks will Ik* required for profitable working. 
The merino would, on the whole, suit them best. They were quiet, produce 
the best wool, and are good mutton sheep. Crossing with Shropshire raiu 
should pay. A good paddock ot feed should be reserved for the ewes when 
lambing. Early lambs will command the best price, and, with careful 
management of the pasture, they should be able to rear good early lambs here. 
They could keep up to 150 sheep, which, with the lambs, should return at least 
£75 per annum. Tigs and poultry combined with the dairy, and various 
marketable products, to be raised in the gully fiats, will enable the holder to 
earn a fair income. 


Hartley, IWay 8. 

Present— Messrs. Klenlce (chain, T. and ,T. Jaensch, W. and C. Brook, and 
WftmWsitz (Hon. Sec.). 

Hand Separators.—Liscussion took place on use of hand separators on the 
farm in preference to sending the milk to the factory. It was agreed that 
for those living near it was best to patronise the factory, but the hand separa¬ 
tor was more profitable to those living at a distance. Where the factory 
is so situated that a man with a van could collect the cans from the different 
suppliers, deliver them to the factory* and bring back the empty cans at a 
small charge the factory should be supported. 

Binder v. Stripper.— Two samples of oats were tabled—one stripped in the 
ordinary way, and the other from crop cut with the binder and after headed; 
the latter w'as threshed much better than the former. 


Cherry Cardens, May 12, 

Present—Messrs. Woods (chair), Jacobs, T. and €. Lewis, Potter, Wright, 
Burpes, Hicks, Brumby, and Ricks (Hon. 8eo.). * 

Cuzco Malze.-Members reported that this maize grew well, and would 
apparently be a valuable fodder. It would have to be planted early, or it 
would not produce any seed; one member thought he would get a few line 
seeds, but the others had none. v *** 

Worms In Pigs.—In reply to question, atr. Jacobs advised giving a little 
ground areca nut in pollard after fasting the pig for 24 boors. 

(Sparrow*.—During die year the branch has paid for 890 sparrow heads. 
and members thought that if all the branches would take similar action the 
peat would be very much reduced* , „ 
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Koolungt, May 7. 

Present—Messrs, Butcher (r-hair), Button, Shipway, Butterfield, Lawry, Jose, 
Burgess, Palmer, and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding.—Mr. Butterfield read a paper on this subject. Dealing with the 
preparation of the land for seeding, if it were well worked fallow, he would 
scarify it or run the cultivator over the land. If inclined to be too loose or 
rough, he would roll the ground, but not otherwise. No definite date for com¬ 
mencing seeding can be fixed; everything will depend upon the season. The 
worst time to sow is when the land is neither wet nor dry. To facilitate seed¬ 
ing he would advise drilling in manure alone on about 100 acres, broadcasting 
the seed, afterwards covering 4t by harrowing crossways with light harrows. 
It was not advisable to put in a larger area this way, as, if rain comes before 
It is finished, the seed could not be put in quick enough for it to start ahead 
of any weeds in the soil. If the weather should keep dry there is less danger 
of the broadcasted seed malting, as it is put in shallower than drilled seed. 
Taking the experience of a number of years, he would not care to commence 
seeding before the middle of April in this locality, as seed sown earlier, when 
the weather and the soil are drier and warmer, is more likely to malt. He 
would rather prefer to finish as late as the first week in June than to com¬ 
mence earlier than stated. The depth to sow will depend upon the state of 
the land, and also the class of soil. Altogether he preferred shallow drilling. 
He would sow first of all the late rust-liable wheats, then the laie rust-resis¬ 
tant varieties, and last of all early maturing kinds. For the early wheat 50 
IT), to 55 IT). per acre should be sown, while 45 It>. of the late stooling varieties 
will be sutiicient. He preferred a pickle on a ground floor, using 8 055 . blue- 
stone to the bag, and turning the wheat several times to secure that all the 
grain is pickled. Being a rather dry locality, he would not recommend put¬ 
ting more than 70 IT), of manure per acre; he would manure all the crop, even 
if he had to put as little as 40 tt>. per acre. In a dry season the farmer could 
not afford the. risk of puttifig on a lieavy dressing of manure and then getting 
little or no crop. In a good season he had seen up to 30 bushels of wheat 
per acre reaped from land receiving only 50 It), of super per acre, Conshler- 
ablc discussion ensued; mem born generally were of opinion that too much 
manure could hardly lie applied. Drilling in the manure and broadcasting 
the seed were advocated for crops intended for liay. One member referred to 
the scarcity of wild oats, but members were of opinion that there were plenty 
of oat seeds in the ground, which would germinate in the first good season. 


Whyte-Yarcowle, May 16. 

Present—Messrs. Hack (chair). Hunt. Hatheriey, Faul, Mudge, and Boerke 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Feeding Value of Manured Hay.—Members disagreed with opinion ot 
Eudunda Branch that hay from land manured with superphosphate was nor 
so nutritious as hay from unmanured land. Chaffed hay from manured land 
has been used regularly in this district for some time past without causing 
any ill-effect on stock* 

Cultivator v. Bcarlfier,—Mr. Hunt stated that he had been using a cultivator 
for about a year, and was greatly pleased with it. In his opinion it was 
superior to the scarifier; with the same power he could get over 16 acres with 
the cultivator, as compared with 11 acres with the scarifier, in a day. The 
former kills the weeds better, enters hard soil, and loosens the ground better, 
doing, in fact, the work of scarifier and harrows combined. 

Molasses for Stock.—The feeding value of molasses for stock is admitted, 
but members thought farmers were not generally aware that if good straw is 
sprinkled With molasses and water as It is being stacked it has a very high 
feeding value. One pound of molasses should be dissolved in a gallon of 
warm water* and when stacking each layer of about 18 in. should be well 
sprinkled with title solution. 
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Crystal Brook, May 9* 

Present—Messrs R. Pavy (chair), P. Pavy, W. and A. H&mlyn, Davidson, 
Venning, Townsend, Miell, Hntchisson, Weston, Dabinett, and Symons (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Conference Report—Regret was expressed at the delay In publication of 
report of Northern Conference. Members were of opinion that the papers, 
Are., had been so abbreviated as to greatly depreciate their value. 

Lucerne.—Mr. Davidson read a paper on this subject. From his own expe¬ 
dience he was cominced that lucerne was one of the best plants they could 
grow, especially on good soil subject to flooding. Thorough preparation of 
tbe land for seeding was essential: plough early, and keep the ground well 
worked, to get a f»ne tilth. The land should be firm beneath. Seed should 
be wn here about the end of July or beginning of August He had broad¬ 
casted seed with the seedsower, and then rolled and got a good stand; latterly, 
however, he had drilled in the seed, using 10 lb. per acre, and applied about 
JO IT), of super ; this answered splendidly. Care must be taken not to bury 
the seeds too deeply. He had tried sowing lucerne seed with other grain, 
but with poor success. The young plant should not be grazed; when it shows 
lor flow er cut it with the machine in preference to grazing. The second sea ( 
son stock can be put on the lucerne without injury; Ids system was to feed it 
bare and then remove all stock until it has made good growth again. To do 
this properl'v it is necessary to have several small paddocks. Lucerne hay 
proper!} cured makes splendid winter feed for cows. 


Mount Remarkable 9 May 9. 

Present—Messrs. Jorgensen (chair), Challenger, T. P, and G. P. Tates, Foot 
McIntosh, Morrell, Casley, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep.—Mr. McIntosh read a piper on this subject, dealing with sheep suit¬ 
able for small holding In this locality. As farmers’ sheep were fed to a large 
extent on the fallows, meat production must take precedence of wool, though 
every effort should be made to produce wool of as high standard as possible. 
It was absolutely necessary to secure the best rams that the farmer’s finances 
will permit. Keep the large ewes for breeding, and only purchase big-framed 
lains. Remember, that the better tbe sheep are fed the higher will be the 
returns. Great care must be exercised that more sheep than there is good 
leed and water for are not Kept Always keep salt in the paddocks. He 
believed the Lincoln and Shropshire would pay the farmer best; they possess 
large frame and the lambs mature early. Lincolns have a bad name as wan¬ 
derers, bat he thought this due to the quality of the feed in the paddocks; if 
there is something better next door they can hardly be Warned for crossing over 
for it Culling must be practised to keep up the standard of the flock; every 
ewe that will not rear a lamb and carry a good fleece of wool—as much on the 
belly as on the back—should be got rid of. In Lincolns no lambs with black 
spots, brown ears and legs, should be kept for breeding. A good Lincoln ewe 
will often rear two lambs and carry a good fleece at the same time; she also 
fattens when most breeds will nearly starve. The rams should be kept in 
good condition when serving the ewes; yard the ewes at night, and keep the 
rams separate. It is advisable to shear the rams at least six weeks before 
they are put with the breeding flock. For crossing he preferred merino rams 
with Lincoln ewes, the Shropshire cross, while producing fine meat sheep, la 
not always profitable as a wool producer. Shearing must be 
carefully done, the yards and floor kept clean, and tbe wool 
made up Into as few classed as possible. In yarding he found 
it handy to use stakes with wire netting, as the ykrd can then be easily shifted 
every two or three days. All sheepskins should be dried in a shady place; 
hang them over a mil in the position they come off tbe sheep. Be careful to 
protect them from weevil, and send them to market at first opportunity. Mr. 
Challenger said sheep were said to clean the land, but If they are weR fed they 
wW not do much in this way. 
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Port Elliot, May 16. 

Present—Messrs. McLeod (chair), Green, Williamson, Pannel, Inglig, W. B. 
and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.), and H, Welch (of Port Pirie Branch). 

Adulteration of Chaff.—Members strongly condemn the practice of some 
merchants of chaffing up straw with hay, and selling it as hay chaff. 

Conservation of Water.—The Chairman thought farmers in the hills might 
conserve a lot of water that now went to waste In winter for irrigation in sum¬ 
mer. By the aid of irrigation it should be possible for them to carry three 
times as much stock as they did now. 

Broadcasting or Drilling Manure.—This question was discussed. Members 
favoured the use of the drill, as it distributed both seed and manure more 
evenily; «V) lb. of wheat or oats per acre was considered about the right quan¬ 
tity to sow in this district. 

Farming.—Mr. Inglis read a short paper on “A Few Remarks on Farming.’. 
He did not think it was possible that the multiple-furrow plough did as good 
work in turning and breaking the soil as the slnglo-furrow, though he admitted 
that with the short season available for the preparation of the land, the double 
or three furrow ploughs were boons in ploughing; the depth must be regulated 
by the character of the subsoil and the depth of the surface soli; he found land 
ploughed 4 in. to 6 in. deep produced satisfactory results. Seed should be got 
in as early as possible, so that the plant was strong before the cold weather 
set in. He found Algerian oats to suit his land better than any other cereal 
he had tried; wheats of various kinds had been sown at different times with 
poor results. Last year he sowed Cape bailey in July, and got 16 bushels per 
acre; Algerian oats sown about the end of June gave six bags per acre. 


Balaklava, May 9. 

Present—Messrs. Anderson (chair), Reid, Tilled, Hains, Burdon, Johnson, 
and Black (Hon. Sec.). 

Driving Light Horses.—Mr. Tiller read a paper on riding and driving light 
horses. The way a horse carries himself in harness will depend largely upon 
the rider or driver. The horse must be properly mouthed, os control of the 
head must be secured first. Patience and gentleness are most important in 
handling horses. Ain ays speak In a quiet but firm tone. Never continue 
efforts to educate the animal when it shows signs of weariness. In teaching 
him to walk he should be given a mile or two of exercise, well held in, and 
not allowed to jog or break. In teaching him to trot, start slowly, increasing 
the speed gradually, but always keeping him in reserve a little. Never gallop 
the animal. When the horse has taken kindly to saddle work break him to 
harness work. When used to the harness put him alongside a quiet horse 
on the outrigger. Start quietly, and walk some distance to allow him to get 
used to his work. Never allow the horse to rush off at the start. Some 
discussion ensued, members generally endorsing the paper. 


Dowlingvilte, May 8. 

Present—Messrs, lllmali (chair), Mason, Montgomery, Whittaker, Graves, 
Phelps, Tee, and XjQcK (Hon. Sec*.). 

Fallowing v. Change of Crop.—Discussion took place on the question of 
whether It was more profitable to rest the land or to grow some different kind 
of crop on it Members were geueraUy of opinion that in this district the 
best practice was to fallow the land, take off one crop, and rest it the next year. 

Harrowing Growing Orop.-Thte subject was also discussed. Several 
members mentioned favourable results from harrowing the growing crop, and 
it was resolved that in the opinion of this branch, it was beneficial to roli 
the growing crop, and then run light harrows over it 
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tewftlll, May 9. 

Present—Messrs. Norman (chair), Johnson, Weyland, Tyler, Burton, Whit¬ 
field (Hon. Bee.), and one visitor. 

Destruction of Babbits.—In reply to question, members were of opinion that 
the distribution of phosphorized pollard was the most effective way of dealing 
with the rabbits at this season of the year. 


Antfaston, May 9. 

Present—Messrs W. Sibley (chair), Friend, Thome, Snell, Bundle, 
Blayer, Radford, A. and F Salter, A. Sibley, and Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Lucerne as Green Manure. -Mr. Bundle strongly advocated the ploughing 
tinder of lucerne. He instanced very heavy yields of wheat on land that 
had grown lucerne compared with land alongside One three-year-old lucerm 
patch, on being ploughed up and cropped, yielded 37 bushels per acre, against 
IS bushels from land alongside. 

Ensilage.—Mr. A. Smith read a paper on ensilage. Far too little attentiou 
was paid to ensilage, which had been proved to be one of the best of foods 
for dairy stock In summer. Unlike summer green crops, which, owing to our 
dry seasons, were very uncertain, crops for ensilage can be grown with cer¬ 
tainty in almost any part of the lower north and south. Almost any kind 
of green stuff that stock will eat may be converted into ensilage. Maize is, 
perhaps, best of all, but lucerne, peas, sorghum, cereals, &e., are all valuable 
The cereal crops that are diity with weeds should be converted into ensilage; 
even the weeds about the farm are useful. A mixture of plants was better 
than one kind alone Special crops should be sown for cutting for ensilage, 
the land being first heavily dossed with whatever farmyard manure is avail¬ 
able. A good mixture to sow would be, per acre, 15 lb. strong-growing wheat, 
i tb. rape, 10 IT), rye, 20 lb. peas or vetches, and 40 It) oats. Maize must 
be chaffed into the pit; in fact, all green is best treated m this way. If cut 
with the binder, chatting is absolutely necessary. He thought the over¬ 
ground silo preferable to the pit, as it was more convenient and entailed less 
labour. Good stono or bricks were best for building, but slate or good slabs 
will do well. Cut the crop as soon as it reaches the dough stage; if earlier 
the ensilage will be likely to cause scouring, while if left too late it contains 
less nutriment, and more indigestible matter. Mostly the crop Is allowed to 
wilt a little before being carted to the silo; but two seasons ago, at Bose¬ 
worthy, the stuff was carted as quickly as it was cut, and during some of 
the time it was actually raining; yet it turned out as good as any he 
had seen at the College. The crop contained a very large proportion of pop¬ 
ples, the worst-infested patches being cut. [The cattle, however, rejected the 
popples when the ensilage was fed to them—Ed.] In filling the silo spread 

the green stuff evenly, and keep it well tramped down. When full add 
weight, putting in fresh green stuff as the mass sinks. If the temperature 
rises too quickly add more weight, as excess of heat will cause charring and 
discoloration. Discussion followed The Hon. Secretary stated that he had 
had experience with two different silos. The first was an earth silo, 12 ft. 
x 12 ft x 12 ft, in two divisions. Lucerne, oats, barley, and rye were pm 
into the pit, but through overheating the silage was very sour, and the stench 
almost unbearable when it was oixmed. Notwithstanding this the horses 
eat it with relish, and every particle of the ensilage was consumed This 
was on the late Mr. Duffield’s Para Para Estate. The other silo, belonging 
to the late Hon. Jno, Martin, was walled and cemented, with sliding ga» 
vanized-iron doors, under a large shed. Oil drums cut in half and filled with 
concrete, With an iron ring partly embedded in it, were used for weights. The 
ensilage was made of weeds, such as thistles, “dandelion,” artichoke, &c., and 
it turned out quite sweet and dry. Horses and cattJe both relished It; fed 
to the dairy cows during late summer and autumn there was a decided 
increase in the milk supply, 
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Bute, May 12. 

Present—Messrs. Brkleson (clialr), Hamdorf, Shurman, Stevens,' Ebsary, 
Masters, Schroeter, Barnes, Cousins, Trengove, and one visitor. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. S. Trengove was appointed Hon. Secretary, in place 
of Mr. A. Sharuian, wlio tendered his resignation. 

Selection of Seed Wheat—The Hon. Secretary read abstract from Dr. N. 
A. Cobb's report on experiments to determine the relative values of different 
grades of seed wheat, the results of five years’ careful testing showing that 
the crop from the large, plump seed yielded more grain and straw, and the 
grain was heavier, than yielded by the crop from small seed. Members 
spoke very highly of the practical nature and value of the experiments car¬ 
ried out by Dr. Cobb. The question was asked—“How long does the plant 
continue to draw nourishment from the grain?” Mr. Ebsary stated that 
on digging up wheat plants six weeks after they had sprouted he found the 
attached grains still containing nutriment. 

Lucerne,—Several members reported that lucerne had done well in the 
district this year. Mr. Ebsary called attention to report from Victoria that 
wheat on land that had been in lucerne yielded 25 bushels per acre, compared 
with 10 bushels from land alongside. 


Morgan. May 9. 

Present—Messrs. Wiudebank (chair), Bnihn, Hausler, Hahn, Haupt, H. and 
K. Wohling, Plummer (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Dairying.—Discussion ensued as to the lM«t season of the year for the cows 
to come in, and it was resolved that In this district it was best to have the 
cows on the highlands calve in March or April, but for the lowlands along the 
river, February or March would be more suitable. The Hon. Secretary 
initiated a discussion on the extension of the dairying iudustry in this district. 
The Morgan storekeepers frequently sent to Adelaide for supplies of butter, 
which were sold locally at considerably enhanced rates. Both of the visitors 
thought that with a return of good seasons, and with present facilities for 
storing butter when it was cheap, until prices rose, it was not likely that 
high prices would prevail for any length of time. Mr. Halm pointed out 
that settlers on the river could go in for dairying, as they could grow lucerne, 
maize, ami sorghum; probably it would pay best .to put the maize and sorghum 
«h)wn as ensilage. It was resolved that it would pay to go in more for dairy¬ 
ing on the river. 


WiUutiffa, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. Pengllly (chair), Richards, Valentine, Atkinson, Malpas, 
Blacker, ICemieh, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), 

Ouzco Maize.—Members reported that although the plants of Cuzco maize 
grew strong thick stalks. In every case they failed to set any grain. 

English v. Cape Barley.—‘An interesting discussion took place as to which 
was the more profitable to grow. Taken one year with another, English 
liarley was considered to bo more profitable, but only in limited areas, as the 
demand was not large enough* Cape barley gave heavier yields, but the 
price wag lower, the straw was not so good, and it appeared to take more 
out of the land. Xt tyas Stated that a fanner who cut English barley for 
hay found Ids horses never looked better than when fed on it. Members 
expressed indignation at what they considered unfair treatment on the part 
of the buyers of barley this year, the tactics of certain individuals being very 
strongly condemned. Hanna barley is becomng very popular in this district; 
it }s early, yields Well, and most of the awns drop off as it becomes ripe. 

Headed Straw Chaff.—Members considered this useless for working horses, 
ubiess mixed with a liberal supply of corn. It would, however, do for young 
stock in winter. , 
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Watufearah, May II. 

Fmseut—:Mia^rs. Bol>ertgoii (chair), Halliday, A1 nudity, Dirks, Fuller, Dick, 
\V. mid K. Robert h, Davidson, K. H. and 10. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Fresh v. Hotted Farmland Manure.—Discussion took place oil Professor To¬ 
ward recommendation to cart out and spread tile farmyard manure as fresh 
as nossible, Members liad always thought it best to rot the manure first, 
ana did not know how fresh manure would act in this country; spreading it 
fresh would undoubtedly save a lot of labour. Discussion also took place 
as to he»t time to apply the manure. It was agreed that it should be spread 
just before fallowing, and then turned under so that it will become completely 
incorporated with the soil. The weed seeds would then germinate and could 
be destroyed, while there was less danger of the crop on the fallow next season 
l>eiug blighted by hot winds than would be the case if the manure were applied 
shortly before seeding. 

Stallion Tax.—Opinion differed ou this subject, some members considering 
that jit was just as necessary to reject unsound mare's as stallions. It was 
also thought that owners of first-class stallions should refuse to accept, unsuit¬ 
able mores. A motion in favour of the stallion tax was lost. 


MUIlcent, May 7. 

Present— Messrs. Campbell (chair), Stewart, Holzgrefe, Crouch, OInlander 
lloilzgrefe, Mcltostie, Davidson, Warland, Hart, ami Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.—Mr. Stewart tabled fruit of persimmon or Japanese date plum 
grown at Kendelsham, also Cuzco maize 12 feet in height, with Immature cobs; 
there was no probability of any of the latter rii>ciiiiig. The Hon. Secretary 
tabled fruits of tomato from seed raised in New Zealand; fruits of good quality. 
Air. Hart stated that lie had tried growing tomatoes on netting as recom¬ 
mended in The Journal, but the plants trailing on the ground fruited better. 

Holstein Cattle.—Mr. Holzgrefe stated that lie had sent to the Adelaide 
market some crossbred three-year-old steers, the progeny of the Holstein bull 
loaned to the branch some yea is ago; (best* realized £15 2/d per head, and 
two-year heifers fetched £10. 

Potatoes for Dairy Cows.—Air. Holzgrefe expressed surprise that, with 
jxdatocs so cheap, the growers, instead of glutting the market, did not use 
them for stock feed. He had fed a lot to his cows this season, and found 
it a profitable way to utilize them. Milk cows especially made good use of 
them. When the distillery was working at Mount Gambler it used to be the 
practice to fatten old cattle on the waste potatoes. 


Saddleworth, May 16. 

1‘renent—Messrs. Frost (eliaJr), Adams, Daley. Uckeruiaun, Huuuafoftl, 
Ueasiip, Scales, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Tiieeplauting ou Bay of Biscay Land.—In reply to enquiry, the Conservator 
of Forests wnote that he could hardly recommeud tretqfiautlng ou Bay of 
Biscay lands; pines would not thrive, but possibly the peppermint gum and 
two varieties of sheaoak might succeed. Members thought that if the surface 
was kept loose to prevent the soil cracking the trees might succeed, but tlm 
red patches found through the Biscay land offered better prospects for the 
trees. 

Farm Improvements.—The Hon. Secretary greeted attention to a large 
home^nade wooden gate, and furnished the following particulars of its con* 
struct!*®:— 

laMigtjh, II ft.; height, 3 ft. 0 in.; heel post, £ ft. 9 in.; head post, 3 ft. 9 in* 
tkmsteuctimi.—Moot post, 4iu. x I in., V.D.L. hardwood; rest of gate, 3 In. 
x 1 in. hardwood. The heel and head posts are double the four horizontal 
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bar*, mul tie piece slip between them, ami bolt pawned thi’cmg^h And secured 
tight. It is very necessary to see that all ties and stmts lit dlose against the 
upright heel and head pieces. Advantages oyer common gates of wood.—Top 
rail Is much strengthens! by tie piece bolted at one-thlnrt its length from heel 
post. The extra bracing at outer liottoin corner strengthens the weakest 



place in a Held gate. This gate will not sag, but yet give to side pressure 
without, breaking, if painted at once the timber shows no sign of twisting. 
Wood required, 100 ft., allowing for a little waste, and 22 bolts (ft In. x j} 
in, anrl 2 In. x i in.). The system of triangles renders gate strong and yet 
light and sheepproof. Mr. Coleman also showed diagram of six-wire fence. 



Comer Strainers.—7 ft., Iiadf in ground; 1 ft. 0 in. to 2 ft or more in diameter. 
Strainers in line of fence about, live chains apart, 0 ft. long, ft ft. 0 in. out of 
ground, 10 in. diam. Split posts, 5 ft. 0 in. x 22 in. round, and not less than 4 
in. through; 2 in. in ground; placed 20 ft. apart, laired with six holes, vis.:— 
5 in. from ground, then fh} in., r>£ in., 0 in., 8 in., a.ud JO in.; the top hole for 
short wine to tie down, 12 x 2 barb on top. The second hole is | in. for a 
short barb 12 x ft wire to pass through; rest § m. holes. Stay post lietween 
strainer ami foot of first post. No stays to line strainers. Tie wire from 
<op first ik>M to bottom hole in end strainer, outside of stay. Iron posts, 4 
ft. 1 in. long, 1 In. x J in., 9 in. in ground. Plain wires pass through the posts, 
barb wires tied with thin wire. These floats have a notch cut at top, ana 
hole an Inch below for wire to tie barb down. Alternate' with wooden 
posts. Wire.—Top two are 12 x 3 barb, the lower has short barbs; rest, No. 
8 steel. Local cost,—Corner strainers, 5/ to 7/(1; line strainers, 2/6; splL 
posts, £3 per 100; iron posts, 8ft/ per 100 (30/6 Adelaide). Erection.—Split 

posts including iron posts and drawing in and straining wires, 7d. per post; 
line strainers, 1/2; comer strainers, 2/6, including stay and tie wire. [We 
agree that the above forms an excellent fence. We, however, fail to see the 
necessity of two barbs. We would suggest that the “staying” would be 
cheaper were the first post 7 ft. from the strainer. We would place posts 
80 ft. apart, using two intervening iron posts instead of one.—Ed.J 
Feeding H-orses.—Several members feed all chaffed hay with a little bran 
ami oats; others give long* hay at night The latter practice was objected 
to, as allowing but littfle time for the horses to lie down and rest; 30 !b. of 
chaff per day was considered ample for a horse. 
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Agricultural Education.—The teaching of agriculture In State schools, espe- 
oially outdoor practical work, was favoured, and the local schoolmaster en¬ 
couraged to continue his wwk in this direction. The teaching of the science 
of agriculture in local institutes for the benefit of farmers was discussed, hut 
members feared that farmers generally would not be able to avail themselves 
of such classes. 

Specialization In Farmers.—Paper read at Crystal Brook Conference was 
discussed. Members did not agree with Mr. Wilson’s arguments In favour 
of specialization, but held that where the district and holdings are favourable 
general farming was the better practice. Dairying, pigs, poultry, and, on the 
large farms, sheep, were of great assistance to the farmer. 

Foreign Seeds in Manure Bags.—Attention was called by several members 
to the presence of foreign seeds, especially barley, in manure bags. The pre¬ 
sence of any kinds of seed in manure bags was considered very objectionable. 
(I am afraid the cutting of prices for manure is the cause of secondhand bags 
being used to hold the manure.—Ed.] 


Mlnlaton, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. Brown (chair), H. and ,T. Martin, Correll, Teichelmann, 
Mayor, and McKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep for Farmers.—A long discussion took place on paper read at previous 
meeting by Mr. H. Bouudy, on—“How to Make Slieopfarmiug Profitable/' 
Several members held that the Merino was the best all-round sheep for farmers, 
and most profitable as wool producers. A resolution that in the opinion of 
this meeting, breeding lambs for market would only pay In this district, under 
favourable circumstances was carried. 


Johnsburgr, May 9. 

Present—Messrs. Potter (chair), Hombsch, Chalmers, Luekraft, and Red¬ 
den. 

Poisonous Weed. -Some discussion took place on alleged poisonous properties 
of Lotus auatraii, several horses having been reported to have been poisoned 
by it. Members were divided in their ooinions m to whether death was due to 
poimrn or to bloat, as suggested by the department. The Chief Inspector of 
Stock recommended that directly any animal appeared to be affected by par 
taking of sup[>osed injurious plants, a strong purgative should be given, fol¬ 
lowed by liberal doses of linseed oil. 

Bureau Work.—Owing to the drought the work of the branch has been con¬ 
siderably interfered with, and difficulty has been experienced in securing atten¬ 
dance of inemlvers. It was decided, however, to enforce the rule re non-atten¬ 
dance. Members reported that the season had opened very favourably, splen¬ 
did soaking rains having been experienced, Feed was getting abundant, 
and the early sown wheat Was beginning to cover the ground. 


r nrT ^4 .* 
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VENTILATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

Contributed by the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

(Continued from page 647.) 

III. —Ordinary Dust from Floors. 

In calculating the probable effect of combustion of gas on the purity of 
the air of a room it is evidently necessary to consider to what extent the 
arrangements for ventilation permit the heated air from gas jets to escape 
without vitiating the air at the breathing level. In high rooms the air at the 
breathing level will bo less vitiated than in low rooms. Tn rooms such as 
'weaving sheds, where the driving belts for machinery are constantly mixing 
the ate at different levels, or whore the incoming air is introduced at a high 
level, there will tiaturally he more complete mixture than in other rooms, so 
That more fresh air will be needed to keep the air at Ihe breathing level reason¬ 
ably pure. In the weaving shed, Table P, Appendix I. with 2 3-:* gas jets per 
person, the excess of carbonic acid rose from 3 to 12 when ihe gas was lit 

When two or more floors are in communication by stairs, lifts, or other com¬ 
munications the effects on the upper rooms of gas burning in the rooms below 
must also be taken into eonsideration, as the vitiated air will all pass upwards, 
as is shown by a number of the analyses in Appendix 3. When the building 
is warmer than the outside air the vitiated air will ascend, whether it be pro¬ 
duced by gas or by respiration. Tims in Nos. 7 to 10, Table 1 (Printing), the 
air in the top Poor contained an excess of 21 volumes of carbonic acid, but ir 
the basement of only 0.6 volumes, while the air entering the top floor by the 
shaft of the lift contained 13 volumes in excess. Hardly any gas was burning. 
In Nos. 15 and 16 of the same table the excess in the air entering by the stairs 
was 10.3 volumes, and in the room itself 15.3 volumes. In Nos. 17 to 10 
the excess in the first floor was 3.3; in the second floor. 5.8: and in an empty 
upper floor, with no persons or gas jets, 7.f>. In Nos. 1 to 3, Table K, the 
excess was 12 in the room itself, and 9.3 In the air coming up through a grid 
below. Other similar instances will be noticed in Table A and elsewhere; and 
it will also l>e seen that in basement rooms the air was usually found to be 
relatively pure. Frequently tin* basement and ground floor rooms act as 
intakes for the whole building. 

The air of all factories and workshops, whether or not the process is a dusty 
one, is necessarily contaminated to some extent with light dust from the floors, 
&o.. the amount depending oil the tdeanliness of the room. This dust originates 
partly from the clothes and persons of those who are or have been present in 
the room, ami is thus liable to contain infective micro-organisms. Some idea 
of the manner in which such organic dust accumulates in a room may be 
formed from determinations of the number of bacteria of all kinds present in 
ihe all*, and the following average results may lie quoted here in illustration. 
The outside air (winter) contained an average of 0.8 micro-organisms per 

lUre. ,j Micro-organisms 

per litre < f air. 

Klementary schools in Dundee with natural J ** " i!)i 

ventilation. j 1,3 ” \\vt 

Elementary schools in Dundee with natural ( Opened ITyears to 20years 2£0 
ventdation .. .. • • * * | Opened less than 2 years 38 


l Cleaner .. ,. 18 

One-roomed dwellings in Dundee .. < Average .. .. 45 

( Dirtier .. 93 

{ Cleaner .. .. 10 

Average ,. 22 

Dirtier .. .. 69 


A number of determination® of bacteria in workrooms were made by the 
Committee (see Appendix 1). It soon, however, became evident that the 
results were so much influenced by the nature of the dust peculiar to the 
work that they were of limited value. Very little significance can be attached 
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to the presence of even large numbers of bacteria In the air if these bacteria 
are derived from material which is not likely to contain germs of disease. 
Thus the largest number of bacteria found (805 per litre) in the samples of air 
examined was in a rope factory, and there seemed no reason to suspect that 
these bacteria, which evidently came from the hemp, contained among them 
any that were not perfectly harmless. On the whole the 39 anallyses made 
ichiefly among printers, bookbinders, tailors, and milliners’ workrooms) indi¬ 
cated a satisfactory standard of cleanliness in most of the rooms examined. 
The average number found (excluding the rope factory results) was 8.0 bac¬ 
teria and 2.2 moulds, or 10.2 micro-organisms per litre of air. This may 
be compared with the averages of 152 for elementary schools in Dundee, 
76 for country board schools in Scotland, 60 for one-roomed dwellings, 46 for 
two-roomed dwellings, 9 for the better classes of dwellings, add 0.8 for out¬ 
side air in Dundee in winter. Tin* figures given above show the close con¬ 
nection which exists between general cleanliness of a room.and the purity of 
the air. Of particular importance iu this reference is the prevention of ex¬ 
pectoration on the floors, on account specially of the readiness with which 
infected persons may probably communicate phthisis by tills means. Many 
employers have already taken special measures to prevent expectoration on 
the floors of their workshops; and It is to la* hoped that this example will 
soon be universally followed. 

(To bo continued.) 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from April 28 to May 29, 1908. 


Trade or Calling. 


h umber Registered. 


Town. 


Country. 


Number 

Employed. 


Laborers and youths 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Blacksmiths fuid strikers 
Boilermakers and assistants 
Caulkers 

Fitters and turners * 
Painters .. 

Fencers 
Shipwright 
Female attendant 
Warder 

Cook and scullerymen 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

Porters and junior porters 
Rivet boys 


101 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 


1 

2 

2 

9 


59 

3 

3 


1 


199 

4 

5 
2 


1 

2 

8 

1 

2 


2 


. Totals 


T28 


78 


221 


Mby 29, 1903. 


A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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ARSENICAL SPRAYING AGAINST CODLIN MOTH. 

Report on Experimental Work for 1902-3. 

Br Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor and Chief Inspector under 
the “Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, 1885.” 

Introductory to this report it should be mentioned that arsenical sprays 
have been used in a desultory maimer against this pest for about 12 year* 
in the orchards of South Australia. 

By his advocacy, Mr. A. Motincux. the late General Secretary of the 
Agricultural Bureau, about 1X01 suceeeded in instituting a slight trial of the 
use of Paris green in water in the old pear orchard attached to the Hospital 
for the Insane on North terrace, Adelaide. No beneficial results being ob¬ 
tained, the subject appears to have lapsed merely into a newspaper advocae\ 
by a few persons whir) had made themselves more or less acquainted with 
American exi>eriincuts. 

When the writer assumed active operation* under the Vine. Fruit and 
Vegetable Protection Act in 1891 the control of this insect was deemed of 
growing importance. Stimulated by the reports of the American experi¬ 
mentalists. and urged on by Mr. Molluoux, 1 persuaded the then Minister 
of Agriculture (Hou. Dr. rock burn) to permit me to carry out a small test 
on condition that no expense outside ordinary otttee maintenance should be 
incurred. Up till this time, with one or two exceptions, the insect was practi¬ 
cally confined to* the suburban gardens on the plains around Adelaide. As the 
pippin fruits grown in them were not of much importance little interest 
centred in the work. The arsenical compounds then used in spraying mix¬ 
tures were the ar^enites of copper and lime, known by their common names of 
Paris green and London purple. 

After a few enquiries an old garden, situated on Hackney road, owned 
by Mr. G. Nitschke, was kindly placed at my disposal. From this 24 old 
and large pear and apple trees were selected for the -test. Messrs. Chapman 
and Bobbie, the pioneer makers of spray pumps here, promptly placed their 
best appliance* at my disposal free of cqst. On October 26. as soon as the 
petals had fallen from the flowers, the Paris green and London purple sprays 
were used on separate lots of trees. They were each used at the rate of 
1 oh. in 12 gallons of Mmewater, made by slaking 1 lb. of fresh lime and 
afterwards diluting it with water in which 1 lb. of molasses had been dis¬ 
solved. Twenty-one days later (on November 16) the second spraying was 
given. Until the middle of December the fruits on the sprayed trees appeared 
to be attacked less than those upon the unsprayed trees adjoining them. As 
the summer progressed, however, they ail became infested alike, and no 
tangible result accrued from the year’s work, beyond leaving a gleam of hope 
that continued treatment might contain a solution of the difficulty. At this 
time very little was known respecting the natural habits of the insect under 
the climatic conditions prevailing here. The available literature on the subject 
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reiterated the now disproved theory that when the moth emerged from the 
chiysalis in the early spring it laid its eggs in the calyces of the flowers of the 
apple and pear trees, and the young larva when hatched ate directly into 
the fruit from its natal spot. The long drawn out period over will on the 
win ter-hy bernated larvae emerged into the pupae and thence into the winged 
egg-laying ‘nsects had not then been established on the basis of a demon¬ 
strable fact. 

During the following year a fresh supply of Paris green was procured, 
and live sprayings were given, with a regular interval of 14 days between 
each, to the same trees which land been treated in the Hackney garden during 
the previous season. The results as far as checking the attack of codlin moth 
was concerned, were absolutely nil. The work was done thoroughly, the 
fruits being well coated in the spray wash. Its negative value ill preventing 
the codlin attack to niy mind <juito disproves the contention more recently 
raised by some persons to the effect that the presence of the lime wash of the 
spray causes the egg-depositing moths to avoid the sprayed trees. During thl * 
season of failure many growers known to be carefill*oluservers reported the 
litter uselessness of three sprayings with Pails green as a preventive of eodli i 
attack. With a view to settling one source of doubt the remainder of the 
parcel of Paris green used in my experiments was submitted to the Public 
Analyst, who, after careful testing, declared the compound to be quite des¬ 
titute of arsenic*. Analyses of all of the samples of so-called Paris green pro¬ 
curable in Adelaide were then made, and tli«*y were shown, with one excep¬ 
tion, to be spurious compositions. 

In the following year permission to use a block of trees in the orchard 
attached to the Parkside Lunatic Asylum was kindly granted by tlie Colonial 
Surgeon. With Paris green of attested purity seven sprayings- given at 
fortnightly intervals between each—were applied. As the season progressed 
the fruits on the sprayed trees showed a much lessened codlin attack than 
those untreated growing near by. In February the fruits were stripped from 
three trees and examined individually. The percentages of sound fruits upon 
them were 1)1 per cent, 95 per cent., and 97 per cent respectively. Unfor¬ 
tunately a violent storm of hail and rain passed over the garden a week o? 
two later and knocked the remaining t’ruits from sprayed and unsprayed trees 
alike Into an inseparable mixture in the muddy soil. Although tits experi¬ 
ment was robbed of its final value, the preventive nature of the arsenical 
spray was established in my mind. 

With each succeeding year the codlin moth continued to extend its ravage* 
into districts of greater importance in apple production. In 1897 the Miniate 
of Agriculture (Hon. Dr. Cockbura) sanctioned the expenditure of £10 in coil' 
tinuing tliese spraying tests, and a block of trees was secured for treatment 
in thie orchard of Mr. Arthur Quick, of Marion. Tills block, which contained 
259 apple and pear trees, made up of 18 distinct varieties, was divided into 
sections. Some were sprayed with Paris green at the rate of 3 oz. in 10 
gallons of lime water. Others were sprayed with the now well-known arsenite 
of soda In lime water compound put forward by Professor Kedzie. of Michigan, 
U.S.A., This latter formula had just come to the knowledge of the depart¬ 
ment, and was included in the test at the last moment, lienee the limited 
number of trees treated with it. Between the sections treated with these 
arsenical compounds rows of untreated trees were retained as cheeks upon 
them. The sprayings as usual began with the fall of the petals, and continued 
at fortnightly intervals. Home sections received four, others five, and a few 
seven dressings. The fallen fruits were collected bi-weekly and examined 
individually. The bands around the trees were examined weekly and a 
record kept of caterpillars trapped therein. At the end of the test—which 
was conducted throughout a rainless Rummer--the following results were 
realized:— 

17 rows sjrayed with Paris green yielded 58,719 fruits, of which 0,012, 
or 10 per cent., were infested by qodlift moth. 

4 rows sprayed with Kedzie*s formula bore 19,950 sound fruits and 
1.127 infested, or a percentage of 5.8 infested. 

4 rows unsproyed carried 13,601 fruits, of which 5,752. or 42.3 per cent,, 
were infested. 
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A full report of this experiment was published in The Journal of Agriculture 
for June, 1898, and subsequently issued in pamphlet form. From this time 
onwards the officers of the department never ceased to urge apple growers to 
use arsenical sprays, more particularly Rcdzie’s formula on account of its 
cheapness, simplicity of manufacture, and freedom from adulteration. Such 
advocacy met with much distrust; both the effectiveness of the remedy and 
t lie possibility of applying it at a reasonable cost were openly questioned 
oy many apple growers, in the meantime the codlin moth continued to extend 
its ravages, and the number who openly expressed the opinion that it was 
Impossible to reduce its destructiveness increased. It is true a grower here 
and there braved the ridicule of Ills feilow-orchardists and stalled out to 
try the value of arsenical spraying, but if any persisted throughout a season 
no record has yet come to our knowledge. 

In this manner several years passed, and the prospects of the once promising 
apple-growing industry were becoming distinctly gloomy. The renewal, of 
hope came from an unexpected quarter in the shape of a letter contributed 
to the daily press by Dr. J. IT. Henderson, of Craters. In this he described 
what had been done with Kedzie’s arsenical spray by Mr. George Sandow 
of Grunthal, who had been induced to treat a portion of his orchard on the 
lines indicated by the departmental report on the Marion experiments. A. 
the same time Messrs. Laffer and Merchant, t>f Belair and Cherryville res¬ 
pectively, were working on similar lines and with equally gratifying results. 
Many persons of all shades of opinions visited these orchards, and numbers 
went away with the determination to do likewise. So convinced were many 
of the exporters and growers that in this remedy lay the redemption of the 
apple-growing industry of the State that they formed an influential deputation 
to the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. It. Butler) requesting that its value be 
demonstrated in all of the apple-growing districts of the State where th3 
r wages of codlin moth were known. The Minister agreed to the suggestion, 
and an advertisement was inserted in the daily papers inviting apple growers 
to co-operate with the department by offering portions of their orchards for 
such demonstrations. The request met with a moderately liberal response, 
and portions of the orchards of the following persons were—after consulta¬ 
tions with representative growers in the different localities—selected as being 
typical of the orchards in their respective districts. 

Piccadilly. Mr. N. M. Sebantz 

Summertown. Mr. E. \V. Pereival 

Forest Range. Mr. J. Vickers 

Houghton. Mr. M. Maitghan 

Chain of Ponds. Mr. Elliot Ilannaford 

Angaston. Mr. W. Sage 

Fenwortham. Mr. C. II. Beaumont 

Clare-. Mr. J. Hall 

The owner agreed in each instance to provide the necessary labour anS 
appliances for spraying, and to carry out the work at the times laid down by 
the department. The department undertook to supply all spraying materials 
ol good quality free of charge. The owner undertook to keep careful and 
separate records of the quantities of sound and infested fruits which might 
fail or be gathered from the trees from time to time. After such records had 
been taken the fruits became the property of the owner. Owing to the enor¬ 
mous labour involved in counting the fruits individually, it was arranged they 
should be examined and measured in bushels and portions thereof. Although 
this is a method which does not satisfy the seeker after scientific accuracy, it 
appeals to the commercial instincts of the grower. 

A local committee of representative growers and other interested persons was 
arranged in each instance to watch the progress, of the demonstration on be¬ 
half of the orebardists of the district. Although at the outset they mani¬ 
fested considerable Interest* it is a cause for much regret that the gentlemen 
composing these committees could not follow up the work more closely, parti¬ 
cularly as the season advanced. The owner, and each member of committee 
was supplied with a chromographed plan of the block of trees, on which was 
indicated the position of each variety of apple and pear therein. The trees 
to be sprayed, and the check trees to be kept unsprayed, as well as the 
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sections which were to receive a different number of sprayings, were all clearly 
marked in the plans. Tiu'.v were also supplied with a printed pamphlet out¬ 
lining: the course to be followed in these demonstrations, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is a copy:— 

Departmental Spraying Tests for Codlin Moth. 

In connection with the spraying tests now being carried on in certain apple¬ 
growing parts of the State with arsenite of soda far the destruction of codlin 



moth, the following suggestions and course of operations have been formu¬ 
lated:— 

In the block of orchard selected the trees are all to be cleaned reasonably 
free of rough bark and other shelters for the caterpillars, and the soil kept 
clean of harbour for the insects. When the fruits have reached the sia&e of a 
large cherry a bandage is to be placed around the stem of each tree in the 
usual manner. All such bandages are to be examined weekly and a record 
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kept inf tlu» caterpillars caught therein. The fallen fruits ai'e to be collected 
omt‘ during each week and the sound specimens sorted from the moth-burrow¬ 
ed fruit». Separate recoids will he kept of the respective quantities of each 
whidh are so collected and sorted. As fruits ripen from time to time they wih 
lx* harvested and sorted and recorded in a similar manner. A certain number 
of trees typical of the size and varieties will be reserved as check trees. These 
will not he sprayed, hut In every other respect will receive similar treatment 
to the sprayed trees, and tlx* records of their produce kept separate from the 
others. 

The .solution of Kedzie’s a (senile of soda supplied is to be used at the rate 
of 1 pt. in 40 nails, oi lime water. 

The following method nf compounding the spray wash is recommended:— 
Take not less than 4 Tt».— a little more is desirable on account of waste—of 
lumpy quicklime, quite fresh, and newly burnt, and slake it slowly by adding 
small quantities of water from time to time until tlx* lime crumbles to powder 
and yields up its heat. Then thin down with clean water and strain out the 
sediment by passing the liquid through a bag or other close strainer. The 
pint of arsenite of soda should then lx* stirred into this strong milk of lime. 
After a short time the lime and arsenic mixture may lx* poured into the body 
of clean water which is required to make up the 40 gallons of spray wash. 

Where it is desirable to combine Bordeaux mixture with this spray the 
arsenite of soda should be prepared in milk of lime as outlined above, and then 
mixed with the diluted Bordeaux instead of clean water to make up the 
required volume of spray wash, as follows: Suspend 4 lb. of Milestone just 
beneath the surface of 10 gallons of water In a wooden tub or barrel overnight, 
and in the morning it will all he in solution. Slake 4 IT), of fresh lime, thin 
and strain as descrilxd above, and then dilute it to 10 gallons with clean 
water. Into another lot of strong limewater, made by slaking and straining 
4 IT), of fresh lime, pour 1 pint of the arsenite of soda. The lo gallons of lime 
water ami the 10 gallons of Milestone water are now mixed together, and the 
lime water containing the pint of arsenite is poured into this in turn. Enough 
clean waiter to make up the 40 gallons of spray is then added. This wash 
would then contain equal to 8 lb. of lime, 4 lb. of Milestone. 1 pint of arsenite, 
and 40 gallons of water. Freshly burnt lumpy quicklime is absolutely essen¬ 
tial to avoid burning tin* foliage and fruits, and a little excess of fresh lime 
will do no harm, while a much larger quantity of stale lime will not act as a 
substitute for the quantities of fresh lime given herein. The arsenite of soda, 
as supplhxl in the this, will destroy vegetation, and to change it into arsenite 
of lime, which will not injure the trees, fresh lime is essential. 

The first spraying should be given as soon as the young fruits are formed, 
and tin * second about nine days later. In these two operations the spray 
should lie driven into the calyx cups of each fruit. The third spraying should 
he applied 14 days later than the second. The fourth should follow 21 days 
later, and the fifth at a similar interval after the fourth. The object of the 
operator should lx* to keep the fruits coated all over with the spray. 

WARNING. 

Owing to the isdsonous nature of the compound, it should not be breathed 
unnecessarily, and workmen applying or mixing the spray should wash their 
faces and hands before eating. 

GEO. QUINN, Horticultural Inspector. 

The arsenite of soda used in the demonstrations was manufactured by 
Messrs. A. M. Bickford & Sons, of Currie street, Adelaide. A sample made 
up of small volumes drawn from each of the 4-gallon drums before they were 
sent out to the owners of the plots was tested by Mr. W. A. Hargreaves, 
Analyst to the Marine Board. He reported it to contain the equivalent of 
over 0.005 IT), of arsenic trioxide (As + O rt ), and 1.69 IT), of soda crystals 
(Na 2 Co 3 : loH, O) per gallon. For all practical purposes this may be 
considered a correct form of the compound recommended by Professor 
KedzJe. 
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Results op Orchard Tests. 

CLARE. 

The plot in Mr. Dali's orchard was selected because of the greater age of 
the trees, and because the codlin moth was said to have secured a stronger 
hold in this than in many of the younger plantations of the neighbourhood. 

The trees were of medium size, and consisted of 92 apple and 10 pear trees. 
The former were made up of 15 Cleopatra, 31 Jonathan, 32 Ribston Pippin, 9 
Brown Pippin (a late ripening apple), and 5 unknown varieties. The pears 
were all of the well-known Williams* Bon Chretien variety. The plot was 
divided into three sections. To one three sprayings were given, four to ano¬ 
ther, and a third was to receive five applications; but owing to he^vy rains ren¬ 
dering the ground, which was flat and liable to inundation, too boggy this 
fifth spraying was abandoned. In the section sprayed three times a row of 
seven trees were kept uusprayed as cheeks. The pears, which were in a 
separate block some distance from these apple trees, but quite close to others, 
were included in the section sprayed three times. Of these three trees were 
reserved as checks. When the first spraying was given, on October 29, 1902, 
the petals had fallen from the flowers, and the calyx lobes of some kinds were 
almost closed together. About six hours was occupied in applying a little over 
300 gallons of wash—an average of about 3 gallons per tree—as a few carried 
no crop. The weather was favourable for spraying. Changeable weather 
made up of light rains, strong winds, and calm days prevailed until the second 
spraying, which was given on November 11. The calyces were pretty well 
all closed at this date. About the same quantity of wash was used and time 
taken in applying It as on the former occasion. The fruits could be seen 
plainly, and the work done more effectively. On November 22 apples contain¬ 
ing codlin caterpillars were found on trees in the check rows. Warm and 
fine weather prevailed until the third spraying was applied on November 27. 
Four hours were occupied, and a little over 200 gallons of spray thrown on 
On this date the apple trees in the check row and tin* pear trees kept unspray¬ 
ed showed caterpillars freely, and a few fruits were found which had been 
evacuated by the caterpillars. During December heavy rains were experienced 
throughout the district. The fourth spraying was applied to sections 2 and 3 
on January 7, 1903, and the fruits on the sprayed trees were still keeping 
remarkably free of the pest. Three hours were occupied in applying about 100 
gallons of spray. The weather set in wet and squally, and the spraying 
vehicle could not be taken on to the sodden ground. Hence the abandoning of 
the fifth spraying. 

The intervals between the sprayings were as follows:—Between first and 
second, 12 days; between second and third, 15 days; between third and fourth, 
40 days. 

The following are the results:— 


Pears. 



j Sound Fruit, j Infested Fruit 

Percentage sound. 

7 Trees, sprayed 3 times ... 

3 Trees, not sprayed 

38 bushels 1 4 bushels 

3i „ | 1 „ 

90-4 

81 *2 


These figures represent the quantities harvested. No records respecting the 
fallen fruits were supplied; consequently it must be assumed they were not 
kept. This is unfortunate, as two of the check trees were not heavily laden, 
and When I visited the orchard with the committee the difference between the 
number ot in tested fruits upon the sprayed and unsprayed pear trees appeared 
to be much more marked than the above figures would imply. In connection 
with the plot of apple trees separate records were not kept of the quantities 
of fruits taken from the sections which received three and four sprayings 
respectively. Consequently the additional value of an increase in the number 
of sprayings cannot be estimated from the data at hand. 
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Apples. 


85 Trees Sprayed 3 and 4 times. 


I 

! 

Date. 

i 

Sound Fruit 
fallen. 

Mothy Fruit ( 
collected from , 
Trees and Ground, 

]902. 

December 22 

21 

3 

1903 

January 9 

4 

11 

22 

430 

100 

28 

957 

288 

February 4 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

18 

233 

40 

March 5 

1,592 

346 

17 

— 

— 

25 

— 

— 

April 30 

f . 

— 

Totals 

j* 3,237 

*788 

Final Totals 

1 

1 



Percentage of 
Sound Mothy 
Fruit. Fruit. 

90*6 94 


Average Number of 
Caterpillars in 
Bandages per Tree. 
3-2 


7 Trees not Sprayed. 


Sound Fruit 
harvested. 

Mothy Fruit 
harvested. 

Caterpillars 
caught in bands. 

Sound Fruit 
fallen. 

Mothy Fruit on 
Trees and Ground^ 

Sound Fruit 
harvested. 

Mothy Fruit 
harvested. 

Caterpillars 
caught in bands. 

bshls. 

bshls. 




bshls. 

bshls. 


— 

__ 

— 

12 

84 

— 


— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

30 

185 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

90 

196 

— 

• _ 

— 

— 


— 

114 

132 

— 


16 

— 


14 

— 

— 

— 

i - 

20 

384 

14 

— 

— 

— 

3 

! 1 

— 

— 


— 

159 

478 

— 

> — 

— 

— 


93 

60 

226 

— 

! _ 

28 

15 

i 1 

95 

— 

22 

•14 

, 24 

17 

10 

2 

70 

— 

.— 

3 

! i 

13 

22 

1 * 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

854 

74 

i 272 

*465 

*1,323 

■ 94 

i 3f 

94 

*10£ 

! *24 

1 

i 



j *14 

! 


962 

! 10 

I 

1 


i 

11 

i 8 

’] 

i 


Average Num- 
Percentage of ber of Caterpil- 
Sound Mothy lars in Bandages 

Fruit. Fruit. per Tree. 

57-8 42 1 13*4 


* In calculating quantity of fallen and gathered fruits, 309 are taken to represent a 
bushel. Of course, most of these fruits were about half-grown. 


I am Indebted to Mr. W. Kelly, the Inspector of Orchards in the Clare dis¬ 
tricts, for keeping records from which the above figures were compiled. The 
interest he constantly displayed in this tedious work is worthy of much 
commendation. The local committee, Messrs. Christison. Birks, Hague, and S. 
Smith, did not reply to my request for a report upon the proceedings, and I 
take this to be a method of showing*the confidence they reposed in the report 
of Mr. Kelly. 

PENWORTHAM. 

Three blocks were selected from the orchard of Mr. C. II. Beaumont, 
which is situated in the hills west of Penwortham. The apple and pear trees 
vary in age from 45 years downwards. The old trees have the customary 
rough stems and refuges for tbie codlin larvae. 

The block at the south end of the orchard contained 54 trees, made up of 34 
Cleopatra, 9 Rome Beauty, and 11 Ribston Pippin. These trees'were about 12 
years old, and in full bearing. From these the central row of nine trees, 
possessing some of each of the above varieties, were kept unsprayed as checks. 
This block is planted on a rich, deep flat of heavy alluvial soil, and the fruits 
were much injured by “brown pitting” disease. The central block carried 44 
trees, a year or two younger. These consisted of 4 American Summer Pear- 
main, 17 Cleopatra, 4 Rome Betautj, 4 Rokewood, 4 Golden Ball, 3 Sturmer 
Pippin, 4 Emperor Alexander, 4 Niekajaek. A row of 11 trees, composed of 
one or more of each of the alxrm was left unsprayed as checks. The north 
block was located on a slope similar to the position of the central block. It 
contained 39 trees of a similar age to those in the lastnamed block. They con¬ 
sisted of 14 London Pippin, 9 Gravenstein, 12 Cleopatra, and 4 Stone Pippin. 
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A central row of 10 trees, representing the above three first-named varieties, 
was kept for check purposes. It was arranged to spray the south block five 
limes, Uie central three times, and the north block six times. Owing, however, 
to the heavy summer rains the ground became impassable for horses and 
machines; consequently the programme was restricted. The south and north 
blocks received lour sprayings each, and the central three. The remainder of 
the orchard was sprayed from two to four times by the owner. Quite a large 
number of the trees on the blocks did not carry more than a handful of fruits; 
hence the limited quantities of spray wash used. The following records were 
supplied by Mr. Beaumont:— 

The first spraying was given on October 29. 1902. The calyx lobes mostly 
closed; sonic late trees (Rome Beauty chiefly) were not sprayed, as they were 
in full bloom. Time occupied, 1 * hours, and approximately 60 gallons of wash 
applied to each section. Weather suitable for spraying; calm and cool. All 
solutions made by adding 1 pint of stock sodium arsenUe and 6 lb. fresh lime 
to 40 gallons of water. Hot, rainy, and windy weather prevailed In November, 
On November 10 the second spraying was put on. The fruit was well formed, 
and the trees full of foliage. Approximately 2 hours and 80 gallons given to 
each section. Changeable' weather continued, much wind and showers of 
rain. The third spraying given on November 26. The fruits were now dis¬ 
tinctly seen, and the work was done in a more complete manner. About 4 
hours occupied and 90 gallons of wash used in spraying each section. On 
December 2 picked up about a bushel of apples in the three sections, and out 
of 20 under one Gravenstein in check row north block 14 contained caterpil¬ 
lars ot codlin moth. In the others only three Insects were found. Early in 
December (up to the 18th) 5$ in. rain fell, and much wind blew, but very few 
fruits were dislodged. On January 7. 3903, the fourth spraying was given to 
blocks south and north. Many of the tn*cs bearing down with fruit, others 
having none at all. Used 80 gallons of wash, and occupied about 4 hours on 
each section. The weather continued changeable afterwards throughout the 
slimmer, rain falling at Intervals, and windy days plentiful, causing the leaves 
to rub the spray wash from the surfaces of the fruits badly. On January 25 
noticed young caterpillars in the fruits freely in other parts of the garden. 
Considered them to belong to a second brood. 

The intervals between the sprayings were as follows:—Between first and 
second, 11 days; between second and third, 15 days; between third and fourth, 
41 days. 

South Block. 


Number 
of Trees. 

Number of 
Sprayings. 

Sound 

Fruit. 

Mothy 

Fruit. 

Percentage 

Sound Fruit. 

Number of 
Caterpillars 
caught 
in bands. 

Average 
number of 
Caterpillars 
per Tree. 

45 

4 

bushels. 

89 

bushels 

1 

98 ; 9 

52 

115 

9 

None 

23 


96-8 

12 

1-33 

33 

1 3 

Central Block. 

59 ! 4 1 99-1 

| 40 

1 1*21 

11 

1 None i 

20 

4 

98-3 

1 8 

i 0*72 

29 

1 ' 4 

53 

North Block. 

4 1 99 

\ 68 ] 

i 2’34 

10 

None 

18 

4 

97 *2 

[ U 1 

1*4 


The check trees were chiefly bandaged with a thin white woven material to 
distinguish them from the sprayed trees, and Mr. Beaumont reported that the 
caterpillars almost refused to take refuge under them. This was borne out in 
other parts of the garden, where badly infested trees were bandaged with the 
same kind of material. Mr. Beaumont reported as follows on the work:—The 
whole orchard was sprayed, one portion twice only. Speaking generally, the 
results were perplexing. Early In the season we seemed free, and the summer 
apples were not damaged. In the check row of the north block the Graven- 
steins were lightly affected. Midseason fruits showed a little more attack of 
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codlin, and the latest ripening sorts showed considerably more. I feel positive 
a later spraying would have prevented this. Respecting the costs, I consider 
they are 4 practically nil. 1 have to spray against fungus diseases, and this 
arsenical spraying. T reckon, would not reach Id. per case of sound fruit. As 
a matter of comparison I may say that the portion of my orchard sprayed 
twice only was some distance away from tin* main apple sections. At the 
end of the season I was astounded at the havoc made by the moth, which I 
coimpute at nearly BO cent, of the fruits. 

llle the costs to your department I will not charge at all. as I consider the 
instniction received to l>e worth ten times the trouble and expense incurred by 
me. Of the local committee, Messrs. O. H. Castine and E. Treloar, of Water- 
vale, reported as follows:- 

We have much pleasure in informing you that we visited Mr. Beaumont's 
orchard during the spraying operations, and state that the blocks were in 



Plate II.—Douglas Garden Engine fitted to 50-gallon tank ; used by 
Mr. J. Vickers, Forest Range. 

our opinion well and systematically sprayed with the arsenite of soda com¬ 
pound. The results were indeed satisfactory, in the early pajrt of the season 
much more so than in the later part, and we feel confident that by spraying 
at the proper time—even aa late as January here—the trouble with codlin 
-moth can be brought to an 85 per cent standard of clean fruit. 

We are, yours truly, 

0. H. Castine. 

Watervale, May 20, 1903. Edgar Treloar. 
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ANCASTON. 

The plot chosen in the north-eastern corner of the orchard of Mr. W. Sage 
contained 150 trees. Although 118 of these were of the well-known Cleopatra 
variety, seven other varieties of apples and pears were represented as follows: 
—7 Dunn’s Seedling, 1 French Crab, 3 Cornish Gillifiower, 3 Stone Pippin, 1 
Cellini, 2 Emperor Alexander, 0 Glou Morceau Pear. Of tine 150 trees 10 were 
not in bearing, having been recently regrafted, while nine were reserved from 
spraying as checks upon the others, thus leaving 131 to be sprayed. The 
trees are planted on comparatively level ground, about 15 years old, and are 
quite typical of the trees growing in the neighbourhood. It was decided to 
divide the plot into two equal portions, and to spray one four times and th»* 
other five. This was done, as Mr. Sage intended to spray the remainder of 
the orchard three times. 

Mr. P. Trimmer, the Inspector under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Pro¬ 
tection Act for PorosRa. who examined the bandages, and collected and sorted 
the fallen fruits weekly, has supplied a complete record of his work. It is 
unfortunate that the owner omitted to supply a record of the dates of spray¬ 
ing and quantity of wash used:— 


131 Sprayed Trees. 


9 Unsprayed Trees. 



+3 

'3 

u 

fV i 

1 -4J 

j 2 

| Caterpillars caught in 
| bands. 

'a 

rT 

| 

j j.S 

Date. 

rs 

B 

J 

-C 

| 

[ 64 Trees 
sprayed 
i 4 times. ' 

i j 

-i 

67 Trees 
sprayed j 
5 times. 

75 

S 

o 

© 

j 

! i? 

! 1 

j 

Caterpi 

caughl 

bands. 

1902. 

December 2... 

bshls. 

I bshls. 



o 

bshls. 

bshls. 

| 

I _ 

9... 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

55 • j 

— 

— 

1 # 

16.. 

— 

j — 

— 

— 

64 

— 

— 

21 

23... 

— 

1 

— 

— 

71 

— 

— 

26 

30... 

— 

i _ 

I 

— 

— 

76 

— 

— 

9 

1903. 

January 6... 

_ 

i i 

_ 

_ 

41 

. 

_ 

r > 

12 

71 

1 i 

— 

— 

23 

i 

— 1 

12 

20 ... 


16 

11 

27 


l 

15 

27... 

— 

i — 

20 

12 

32 

— 

— 

13 

February 3... 

j 

! 

50 

15 

65 

— 

I 

13 

10 ... 



41 

7 

48 

— 

— i 

22 

17... 

n 

! i 

11 C 

25 

135 

' i ! 

i 

16 

24... 



100 

18 

118 



I -1 

March 3 .. 

— 

— 

78 

8 

86 

— 

— 

1 12 

10 .. 

— 

— 

69 

7 

76 

— 

— 

22 

17.. 

12 

i 

42 

7 

49 

r 

i 

18 

24.. 

— 

— 

40 

7 

47 



29 

31... 

18J 

ii 

41 

9 

£0 

‘IS 


27 

April 7... 


59 

5 

64 


14 

9... 

~5i 

i 




i 

— 

•*— 

Harvested 
by Owner... 

452 

i 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

497 

Si 

666 

131 

1,129 


! 

304 






Average 
perHree, 
8‘6 



Average 
per tree, 
337 


No record having been forwarded by the owner respecting the quantity 
ef infested fruits sorted out of those finally harvested by him from the sprayed 
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trees, or of the sound fruits harvested from the unsprayed trees, no useful 
comparison can be made. The most remarkable thing about these records is 
the difference between the number of caterpillars trapped on the trees sprayed 
four times and those sprayed five times. 

Mr. Trimmer, in reporting on the work, says:—“Mr. Sage carried out the 
spraying in a very thorough manner. The members of the committee rendered 
good assistance in the early part of the season, but owing to pressure of work 
in their own holdings later on they could not give much time to the test plot. 
I would advise growers to remove the soil around the stems of the trees for 
several inches deep when making the final inspection of the bands, as many 
caterpillars take refuge there. Fine weather prevailed between the first and 
second sprayings; between the second and third a little rain fell, and much 
wind was experienced. Early in December heavy rains fell, and spells of rainy 
and fine weather continued throughout the season. The December and Janu¬ 
ary sprayings appear to be most critical, and I would advise the use of 
January dressings, no matter how clean the fruit looks. The growers here 
were jubilant until after December, and consequently showed some apathy 
in adopting further spraying precautions. The result was a marked increase 
in the number of infested fruits.” Mr. Walter Sage wrote:—“I may say I 
am fully satisfied as to the value of the spraying. Some trees left unsprayed 
were very badly affected with codlin moth, but not so the sprayed ones.” The 
members of the local committee reported:—We visited the orchard at various 
times during the season, and assisted Mr. Trimmer in going over the bands, 
Ac., and as far as we can tell the work was. in our opinion, done thoroughly. 
The unsprayed trees early in the season had a much larger proportion of 
infested fruit upon them than the sprayed trees. 

Charles Salter. 

,T. T rescow thick. 

Richard Player. 

Angaston, May 38. 3.903. 

CHAIN OF PONDS. 

A detached portion of Mr. Elliot Hannaford’s orchard, near Chain of Ponds, 
was selected because it was very typical of the tall trees in the apple gardens 
of the Oumcracha district. 

It was situated on a gentle slope near to the River Torrens, and contained 
about 375 apple trees. Five or six varieties, viz., 354 Cleopatra, 3 Strawberry 
Pippin, 3 Scarlet Nonpareil. 3 Early Margaret, and about 30 Stone Pippin anu 
unnamed sorts occupy the land. It was subdivided into three sections, to be 
sprayed three, four, and five times respectively. Only five trees were kept for 
enoek purposes. The first spraying was given on October 22 and 23, and one 
and a quarter days actually occupied at the work. Mr. Ilannaford reports 
using 400 gallons of wash in this spraying. The calyx lobes were mostly closed 
at the time. The weather vas hot and thundery, and misty rain fell at inter¬ 
vals between the first and second sprayings. On November .3 and 4 the second 
spraying was given, the fruits being well formed. About the same time was 
occupied and a like amount of wash used as in the previous spraying. 
Rough weather followed, and much rain early In December. On November 17 
and 38 about one and a half days were taken up in applying 480 gallons of 
\\ asli as a third dressing. The fruit looked well and uninjured at this stage. 
On December S the fourth spraying was given to blocks 2 and 3 only. 
About 240 gallons was put ou in one day. The weather after this remained 
unsettled, occasional showers following upon fine or windy weather. The 
fifth and final spraying was given to the third section on December 28 and 
29. Portions of the two days were occupied, and about 240 gallons were 
put on. This was a thorough drenching, and the heavy crop of fruit was well 
coated. It is to be regretted that Mr. Hannaford, in keeping records, did not 
take a separate account of the caterpillars trapped in each section earlier than 
February 10, no matter how few were present. In compiling the results from 
the check trees I estimated them from observations made during a visit at 
picking time. This was done because the owner’s employes apparently mixed 
them up with the remainder, and no record was entered in the book. 

The intervals between the sprayings were first and second 10 days, second 
and third 32 days, third and fourth 39 days, fourth and fifth 19 days. 
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Tin* following results are compiled from the records kept by Mr. Hanna* 
ford 



In connection with this plot, Messrs. S. Hannaford, W. ltedden, T. E. Banks, 
and V. W. r rippett consented to act on committee. The two first-named 
Aisited the plot several times, but the others did not act. Mr. S. Hannaford 
wrote to say—'T think the experiment proves that spraying with arsenic and 
lime is very beneficial in coping with the codlin moth.” Mr. Redden said—- 
“I visited the block several times dining the progress of the work, and. took 
bands off sprayed and unsprayed trees. In each instance the greater number 
of caten>iliars was found under the bands on the unsprayed trees. I think 
the spraying a great success, and if it could be carried on a little later in 
the season it would present the late grubs getting in. as a good many did 
after Mr. Hannaford left off spraying. The owner expressed satisfaction 
with the results, and instanced a block near by, which he had sprayed twice, 
a-* losing in his estimation nearly 30 per cent, of the fruits, owing to the codlin 
moth.” 

FOREST RANGE. 

A block of large spreading apple trees planted on rich flat ground was 
selected in the orchard of Mr. J. Vickers. There were 200 trees, made up of 
33 varieties as follows:—110 Cleopatra, 48 Stone Pippin, 3 Norfolk Beefing, 
2 <71aygate Pearmain, 1 Winter Majetin, 5 Keinette du Canada. 10 Northern 
Spy, ir> Garibaldi, 3 London Pippin, 5 Scarlet Nonpareil, 2 Irish Peach, *- 
Williams’ Favourite, and 1 unknown. The plot was divided into two sections. 
One contained 84 trees, and was sprayed four times, the other carried 113 
trees, and received five sprayings. In each block five trees were kept un¬ 
sprayed as checks. The first spraying was given on October 22 and 23, 1902. 
At this time the calyx lobes of the flowprs were open on all trees which had 
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shed their petals, excepting the Irish Peach. Some trees had not come into 
bloom. Two days were occupied in putting on 440 gallons of the combined 
Bordeaux mixture and arsenile of soda. The weather was hot and sultry 
when spraying, and for some time afterwards. The spray appeared to 
damage the young loaves and fruits considerably, and the owner thought an 
irregular setting of the crop was due to the spraying. On October 31 and 
November 1 the second spraying was applied; some trees were still partly 
in bloom. The spraying was done in the mornings and evenings, and more 
lime. via. 5 lb. to 1 pint of arson!te of soda, was used. Weather very hot a 1 
the time. About 1* days occupied in putting on f>40 gallons of wash. 11 ot 
weather continued, and the foliage again appeared to suffer, more especially 
on trees with woolly leaves, such as Stone Pippin. The third spraying took 
place on November 22, one day being occupied in putting on 100 gallons—a 
lessened quantity, as the fruits were now seen to be very scanty in numbers 
Hot weather followed, and Pie leaves fell freely from the trees. The fourth 
spraying was put on on December 9, 120 gallons of wash being sprayed on in 
half a day. Again the leaves appeared damaged, but less than formerly. 
Heavy rains fell soon after. On December 31 the fifth spraying was given 
to the northern portion only, one day being occupied in spraying 100 gallon* 
of wash. The foliage showed less damage after tills dressing. In the fourth 
and fifth sprayings 0 1T>. of lime was used to each pint of arsenite of soda. 

The intervals between the applications were as follows:—Between first and 
second 7 days, secorid and third 20 days, third and fourth 10 days, fourth and 
fifth 21 days. The following results are compiled from Mr. Vickers* records:— 



196 Sprayed 

Trees. 



10 Unsprayed Trees. 

84 Trees, 

4 Sprayings. 

112 Trees, 5 Sprayings. 





1 

i 



1 to od ! 



Cater- 



i 



S * $ 

Sound 

Mothy 

pillars 

Dates. 

Sound 

Mothy 

Sound 

Mothy 


Fruits. 

Fruits. 

on 

Fruits. 

Fruits. 

i 

FruitB. 

Fruits. 




10 trees. 


j 

i 



3' 5 g 



; 


bushels. 

bushels., 

bushels, bushels. 


bushels. 

bushels. 

i - * 

January 8... 

, 

— ! 

— 

— 

21 

— 

— 

j 13 

14... 

— 

— i 

— 

i — 

21 

— 

— 

» 127 

24 .. 

j _ 


— 


57 

— 


10 

February 3... 

7 


i 

_ 

— 

94 

0*1 

— 

... 

i 34 
; 8 

ii 

16.. 

i _ i 

1 

_ 

_ I 

26 

_ 

_ 

23... 

I — 

i 

— 

— 

j 16 

— 

— 

! 7 

March 4.. 

! — 

i 

— 

— 

21 

— 

.... 

1 ™ 

11 ... 

j _ 

— ! 

— 


58 

_ 

— 

! io 

21 . . 


— . 

— 

— 

1 72 


— 

j 12 

23 to 26 .. 

98* 

is ! 

129 

21 


— 

— 

| — 

April 4. 


- | 

— 


23 

— 

— 

1 13 

6 to 18 .. 

1 _ 


205* 

141 ! 

— 

244 

2 J 

i _ 

34 . 

28 ..! 

! — 

| 

— 


5 

— 

— 

5 

4 

Totals 

98* 

IS | 

334* 

17 

* 

437 

241 

2S 

267 


Per¬ 

centage 

sound, 

98*25 

i 

! Per- 
! oentage 
| sound. 


Average 
per tree, 

Per¬ 

centage 

sound, 


Average 
per tree, 


i 

95*2 

i 

2*2 

89*9 


26*7 


If the caterpillars caught in the bands on the sprayed trees had bee t 
recorded to the sections which were sprayed four and five times respectively, 
and the caterpillars caught on check trees had been likewise separated, these 
results would have proved more valuable. The fruits from check' trees should 
also have been reckoned separately, as they were taken from trees growing in 
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tiie two sections. The general comparison of the caterpillars trapped in sprayed 
and unsprayed trees is worthy of note. When the quantity of apples reckon¬ 
ed as attacked in the sprayed sections is considered, the fate of many which 
entered apples may he surmised. The reason a higher percentage of sound 
fruits was obtained from the section sprayed four times than from those trees 
sprayed five times is probably Indicated in the fact that the fruits were takeu 
from the former plot from 25 to 11 days earlier. It will be noted that at 
the same time as these fruits were gathered a larger quantity showing an 
equally high percentage of sound apples was gathered from the block sprayed 
five times. I hiring the period mentioned above the remaining fruits on this 
section showed 5 per cent, more infestation. One is not surprised at this 
w hen it is remembered that about 3A months had elapsed since they received 
their last spraying. In connection with this demonstration more damage 
was clone to the foliage than in any of the whole series under my supervision 
The even quality of the stock solution of sodium arsenite as evidenced by the 
analysis quoted in this report is practically assured. -Mr. Vickers is known 
to be careful and methodical in any work he undertakes, so that his assurance 
that the wash was correctly compounded in accordance with the printed 
instructions may be accepted without reservation. It has been urged tha 
the foliage* is more sappy and tender on the rank growing trees of the Forest 
Range Valley, but this condition w as present in the Summertown block, and 
no similar damage was clone. Assuming that the compound was correctly 
made. I can come to no other conclusion than that the damage w r as due to 
defective agitation of the Avash when being applied. This appears to be 
supported by the irregular character of the scorching—some trees having beer 
burnt a lid others of the same variety left practically uninjured, though both 
received the spray together from the same tankful of w r asli. It must be borne 
in mind that these trees were much aitected by red spider and powdexy 
ir.ildew, which doubtless rendered them more liable to injury. 

The local committee reported as follows:—We have visited Mr. Vickers’ 
orchard ■where the arsenical spraying has been tested, and are of the opinion 
that as far as arsenical spraying for destroying codlin moth grubs is con¬ 
cerned it lias done good. It has, however, damaged the trees here. When 
we have visited the orchard we have found that there were three times as 
many caterpillars in the bands around unsprayed trees as in those around 
the sprayed trees. We are also of the opinion that one year is not a fair 
trial, and would suggest this arsenical spraying should be continued for an¬ 
other two years on the same blocks of trees. Signed:— 

*T. Sliarpe. 

II. Green, 

R. E. Townsend. 

Forest Range, May 25. 3903. 


SUMMERTOWN. 

The orchard of Mr. Percivnl was secured bec:iuse in it were fairly repre 
sealed tlie tall, irregular, wild, entangled types of trees found in the marke* 
gardens of the neighbourhood. They had undergone a severe “lopping” 
during the previous winter, and the result was a mass of dense leaf growth 
accompanied by a very moderate fruit setting. These conditions made tlr 
task of effective spraying a difficult undertaking. The orchard contains r 
little over 300 apple and pear trees, and many other kinds. Of the abort 
named fruits there are no less than 33 distinct varieties in the garden. Wirh 
tlie exception of four trees kept as checks, it Avas arranged to 
spray the whole of the apple and pear trees five times. Owing 
boAvever. to the reason given later on only four applications were 
given. The first spraying was given between October 23 and 30, and 
about five gallons per tree was put oh those showing any crop. Showery 
■weather prevail* d, hence the extended time taken up by the work. The 
second spraying took place between November 6 and 10. Mr. Percival is of the 
opinion that the second spraying should be given about six days after the first, 
as the calyx lobes were pretty well all closed when he gave the second dres 
sing. About two days wore occupied in spraying if the broken hours be added 
together. The weather was alternately fine and showery after this. The 
third spraying was applied on November 20 and 27. The fruitB looked 




- Douglas Garden Engine Pump fitted to 80 -gallon galvanised iron tank ; 
used by Mr. G. R. Laffer, Belair. 
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healthy, and a few infested specimens were found at this stage on both 
sprayed and unsprayed trees. Weather isliJ) showery and unsettled. ThV> 
fourth dressing was applied between January r> and S. and some early kinds 
read\ t*' gather wore not sprayed. The fruits up to this stage were remark¬ 
ably free of moth on the sprayed trees, but not si on those unsprayed. Very 
rough windy weather followed, and showers fell regularly throughout the 
summer. Respecting the proposed fifth spraying, Mr. Pereival wrote:—“The 
fruits looked so \ery free when the time arrived to give this spraying, that 
I did not consider it necessary to spray them on this occasion, but since I 
consider I ought to have sprayed about the second week in February, because 
the later blood of moths increased in destructiveness very much in February 
and March." The intervals between the sprayings were as foUows:—First 
and second (> to in days, second and third 1T> days, third and fourth 3S days. 

The following table is framed from tine somewhat meagre records supplier 
by Mr (Virival: - 


Date. 

Sprayed 

Sound j 
Fruits. ; 

frees. 

Mothy 

Fruits. 

Caterpillars 
trapped in 
bands 

Unsprayud Trees. 

Sound 1 Mothy .liars 

yp i ip ^ trapped in 

Fr0,u | l 1 lints. 

1903 . 

bushels. ! 

bushels. 

Average 

about 

1 

bushels | 

bushels. 


Januaiy 10 .. 

i 

3 

3 per Tree. 

2 

i 

37 

» > 

13.J ! 


— I 

- j 

i — 

February 

100 

1 

_ 

1 is j 

•11 

i 


March 

333 

*!*. 

— 

i 


4484 

£ 

! Average 

i*.j | 

•14 

A\ eirtge 

Percentage 

sound, 

92 1 


j 3 per tree 

* i 

Percentage 
sound, ! 
77 1 


9*2f> per tree 


Mr. Pereival examined the bandages once only, viz. on January 10. 
subsequently staled that the fruits seemed to keep so free that he did no* 
consider Jt “worth while" examining them again. Before this mine to my 
knowledge too much time had (‘lapsed to make a record reliable if the 
examinations had been resumed. The results as tabulated above, may b^ 
satisfactory, as far as the orebardist is concerned, but the data is miserably 
inadequate to one who desires scientific accuracy. 

The local committee reported: — \fter averaging the different sorts, the 
result was in our opinion a saving of SO per ceni. of the fruit, and we from 
own experience (most of the committee sprayed their own gardens! think four 
sprayings will he sufficient hero if the fourth he put on in the first week in 
February 1o catch the last brood. We would suggest that to get effective 
resulis snnr pruning should he adopted, ns the ordinary way of pruning leaves 
too much wood and foliage to intercept the spray. Respecting the value of 
bandaging, Mr. Douglas favours its continuance as an extra precaution, but 
Messrs, (tore ana Dunn dissent from this opiuion. We would point out that 
the pruning of Mr. Pereival's orchard is against getting good rusuJfs, as the 
trees are too high and too thick in the centres. Signed:~ 

A. Douglas. 

F. Gore. 

G. A. Dunn. 

Geo. Merchant. 

Mr. Geo. Merchant subsequently wrote:—*'l cohsider until the beginning of 
January the results were very satisfactory, the difference 4 between the fruit 
on the sprayed and imsprayed trees being most marked. This held good 
to a lessor degree throughout the season. Taking into account the rainy 
season l consider the experiments very satisfactory. Had the summer been 
a normal one, that is with a dry spell from December to March, I believe the 
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treatment would have proved entirely satisfactory. In a season similar to 
the pa si I would strongly recommend another spraying in February to replace 
what haiS been removed by tlie rains and wind. I examined some kinds 
when being picked for exoort. and found them very free from moth. In my 
opinion I think fully 85 to 00 x>er cent, of sound fruit would be gathered. 
On some trees of the Garibaldi variety the loss was greater in jiroportion. 
This 1 attribute to the dense foliage and scattered fruits hidden therein not 
being reached by the spray.” 


HOUGHTON. 

Mr. Maugliaifs orchard near Houghton is situated up a gently sloping stony 
rise, with sod of only moderate richness. In consequence the 12-year-old 
apple trees are not o\ergrow». ami by the aid of careful pruning they have 
been made to assume regular well balanced tops. They were the best suited 
to spraying ot all the trees included in these demonstrations. The block 
selected is rectangular in shape and planted on modem lines with first class 
varieties. The 370 trees in it were made up of the following:—13 varieties of 
apple trees, viz.:- 27 Stone Pippin, 318 Dunn’s Seedling, 66 Prince Bismarck, 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Plate IV.—Triple Nozzles, showing (Fig. 1) the elevation and (Fig. 2) 
divergence of the jets. This is superior in design to most nozzles in use, 
but would be improved by having the jets on stems as short as possible 

21 Nickajack, 2 Mobb’s Royal, 27 Rome Beauty, 5 Garibaldi, 13 Strawberry 
Pippin, 13 Kchiffl Seedling, 33 Jonathan. 33 Hoover. 13 Maiden’s Blush, 45 
Cleopatra. The block was divided into three section**, to be sprayed four, five, 
and six times respectively but as the season progressed, Mr. Maughan decided 
he would spray tlm whole block five Mines. Two rows containing 38 trees 
comprising some of each of eight of the above sorts were retained as checks 
upon the sprayed trees. These were rows numbered 6 and 11, running across 
the rectangle, so the block was divided into three portions by them, and the 
unsprayed rows were fairly distant from each other. The first spraying was 
given between October 22 and 25. The calyces of most were open and 
petals fallen. About 2.} days were occupied in putting on If gallons per tree. 
The weather was squally, and light rain fell shortly after. The second appli¬ 
cation was given between November 3 and 5, two days being taken to spray 
on the same quantity of liquid as on the previous occasion. The calyces of 
some trees still open. Weather continued windy and sultry. The third spraying 
was given on November 14 and 35, the same time being occupied, and same 
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quantity of material used as In previous dressings. On November 21 a few 
infested fruits wen* found, particularly on the check trees, and eggs were 
found freely upon the fruits and foliage of these trees. Although the lime 
of the spray would render their detection difficult on the sprayed trees, a 
diligent search failed to reveal any, though several infected apples were found 
on them. The weather continued sultry' and windy. The fourth spraying 
took place on November 27 and 2S. a like quantity of wash was used as on 
previous occasions, but only two days were occupied in spraying. Rain fell 
a few days later, and unsettled weather prevailed for some time. The fifth 
spraying was put on between January 8 and 10, two days being occupied 
in applying an average of 1* gallons per tree. The unsettled weather con¬ 
tinued more or less for a month. At the beginning of February the number 
of infested fruits appeared to increase, and Mr. Maughan advices another 
spraying in February. He used large quantities of lime, even up to 15 lb. 
m 40 gallons of spray. 

The intervals between the sprayings wpre as follows.-First and second 8 to 
10 days, second and third 8 to 0 days, third and fourth 12 to 33 days, fifth and 
sixth 40 days. The following figures are compiled from records kept by 
Mr. Maughan:— 


336 Sprayed Trees. | 38 Unsprayed Trees. 


Date. 

.Sound ! 
Fruits, j 

Mothy 

Fruits. 

Cater¬ 
pillars 
caught in 
bands. 

Sound 

Friuts. 

Mothy 

Fruits. 

Cater¬ 
pillars 
in bands. 

1902. 

bushels. ! 

bushels. 


bushels. 

bushels. 


December 14 

— 

— 

6 


_ 

_ 

21 

_j 

— 

4 

— 


_ 

1903. 
January 4 

f 

_ 

_ 

8 

4 


5 

3 

— 


— 


_ 

6 

J 

__ 

5 

— 

_ 

73 

7 

— : 

— 

2 

— 

_ 

33 

21 

17 

1 

72 


2 

121 

February 6 

127 

4 

39 

— 

— 

84 

24 .. j 

i ‘ 14 i 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

25 . J 

18 

4 



_ ! 

_ 

March 2 . 

50 

l 

83 

23 

fi 

221 

6 and 7 .. j 

— 

— 

_ 

42 

3 

_ 

March 15 to April 71 

548 

27 , 

139 

41 

29 

397 

Totals .j 

777 

30 

350 

114 

394 

929 


Per- | 
centsge j 
sound, j 
96 3 I 

i 

j 

_ i 

Average 
per tree, 

104 

Per¬ 
centage 
sound, 
74-3 ! 

1 

i 

1 

Average 
per tree, 

24-4 


PICCADILLY. 

Owing to Mr. Schantz failing to apply the sprayings at intervals reasonably 
near to iiis instructions supplied in the departmental circular, the demonstra¬ 
tion in his orchard was abandoned at an early stage. No note is, therefore, 
taken of the work. 


The Cost of Spraying. 

Mr. Beaumont considers the necessary arsenical spraying would not add 
more than Id. per case to the cost of producing clean apples, but no figures 
are given in support of the statement. Mr. Sage gives the following estimate* 
—Two men at 4/ per day, one youth at 3/ per day, horse, &c„ 2/6, or a total 
of 13/6 per day. 
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In his block 41 days wore occupied in spraying, which totals £3 0/9 for this 
portion. Materials for spraying the block described herein at four gallons per 
tree per spra.\Jng would be 2,304 gallons. Arsenite lof soda, when bough, 
ready made, costs 2/0 per gallon (it may be made up by the grower for lOd 
outlay by Imying the arsenic and soda separately), and lime to neutralize 
would cost 1/. Thus 320 gallons of wash for spraying would cost 3/0. Ai 
this rate the spraying material cost £1 2 /4$ % makiug a total of £4 3/11. The 
charge per case—152 cases were gathered—would be within a fraction of 2£d. 

Mr. Vickers estimates the cost at Forest Range as follows:—Horse, labour, 
and deputation of outfit for spraying an acre, 12/0. At this rate, for giving 
two acres four sprayings and one acre an additional dressing, the cost would 
be £5 12/; with four gallons of sodium arsenite, at 2/0 per gallon, 10/; 
and nine bushels of lime, at 1/ per bushel, 9/, gives a total of £0 11/. At 
this the cost of spraying for tlie 433 cases of sound apples would be a fraction 
over 3Ad. per case. 

Mr. Hannaford gives the following estimate of the work of spraying about 
370 trees, say 100 three times, 70 four times, and 200 five times:— 

2 youths, six days, at 2/0 per day.\ n 

1 man, six days, at 5/ per day./ to o u 

Horse hire, depreciation of plant. 1 17 0 

Spraying material, at 3/(5 per 320 gallons. 19 3 


Total. £5 10 9 

From these plots 1,220 eases of sound fruits were recorded. The above 
expenditure would be at the rate of a fraction over Id. per case. 

Mr. Mauglian’s estimate is as follows: - 
10} days’work for two men at 5/; one youth at 2/0 per day £0 S H 


Horse, depreciation, Ac., at 2/0 per day. 1 i> 74 

2,110 gallons of spray, at 3/C per 320 gallons. 13 0 

Total. £S 10 9 


The 777 bushels of sound fruit would thus cost at the rate of nearly 2£d 
per case for spraying. 

In all of the instances quoted the cost of materials varied very little and 
facilities for applying the spray were pretty even, though some appliances 
used were more powerful than others. In computing the cost per bushel 
the crop has to be considered, as it costs very little more to effectively spray 
a heavy crop than to dress a very moderate one where the foliage is dense. 
In these blocks Mr. liamiaford s carried a splendid crop, and Messrs. Sage and 
Mauglian’s from good to fair, while those of Messrs. Vickers and Beaumont 
were very irregulai ami patchy. Taken altogether I think 2d. per bushel of 
sound fruit will be found a fair estimate of the cost of the necessary spraying 
for keeping down codlin moth in the orchards of South Australia with the 
appliances now at our disposal. 


Spraying Appliances. 

Photographs of several of the outfits used in these demonstrations have been 
reproduced, 

Plate 1 represents that with which Mr. Maughan did his work. It is a 
strong double action pump made locally. It did good work after a number 
of adjustments had been made to it. The vehicle on which it is mounted Is 
well adapted for the purpose. It is strong, not too (heavy, and owing to its pe¬ 
culiar construction the pump and barrel are set low down, so that they may be 
driven under over-arching branches. The pump drives two hoses, each fitted 
with a duplex cyclone nozzle, which is set on a long tube with a stopcock at 
its base. This pump has an automatic agitator attached to the pumping gea~ 
By means of bevel cogs the agitator makes a semi-rotary motion, and keeps 
the wash thoroughly swirled up with its propellor-like wings. Messrs. Dali 
and Beaumont used similar machines constructed by the same firm, but they 
were can led on ordinary drays. 
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Plato - shows a kind of force pump of the Douglas garden euginc type used 
J*y Mr. Vickers. This is a strong powerful machine, and it drives the spray with 
great torn 1 through two hoses, each fltteil with triple cyclone nozzles, with 
apertures 1 line in diameter. This pump is easily fixed on a tank or barrel, 
^liich should have an agitator similar to that used with the machine shown 
in plate 1 affixed to it. Fitted thus, I would consider it the cheapest, strongest, 
and most effective spraying apparatus procurable here. 

Plate ;*» illustrates a similar pump, as used by Mr. (1. K. Laffer for two sea¬ 
sons with satisfactory results. 

Plate -1 shows a triple cyclone nozzle used by the same gentleman. The 
side view is figured to show the ‘‘pitch” given to the third nozzje. This is a 
splendid spray distributor; but its weak point is the length of tubing upon 
which the nozzle rests. These nozzles should lie practically stemless, or only 
possess sufficient ‘‘neck" to give them the ueeessiry angles of elevation and 
dheigeiice, so as to cause the spray to effectively cover as wide an area as 
possible. r lo do the spraying thoroughly and rapidly—which means cheaply, 
the orchard 1st needs a strong, simple, powerful pump, fitted with an agitator 
possessing either a rotary or semi-rotary action. It may la* combined with 
the i nmping mechanism, or detached and worked by windlass handle. If 
htted in the former manner, the proper agitation of the wash cannot be avoided 
by careless workmen, though the labour of pumping is increased. The pump 
should possess a strong large air chamber, so as to maintain a high pressure. 
The strength of the pump should not be sacrificed to lightness, because to 
spray profitably in commercial fruit culture the appliances must be carried on 
a vehicle of some kind. The nozzles require larger apertures than are usually 
given to them, but these may be simply enlarged with any steel instrument 
having a sharp point. This enlarged outlet is required, so that a coarse, 
swift spray may beat aside the leaves which cover the fruits, and thus per¬ 
mit them to lie coated with the wash. This point would scarcely be admis¬ 
sible were Paris green used, as the heavy copper compound would drop off; 
but with the lighter arsenite of lime this contingency need not receive mu"h 
consideration. 


Suggestions fok Futuiik Wokk. 

It has been widely suggested 1 haf these demonstrations should be continued 
for two season* more. It has, 1 think, been argued with much reason that the 
past season v ms not at the outset one in which the eodlin moth pest started 
its ravages with full vigour, consequently the results tabulated in this report 
are open to be challenged as scarcely representing the odds to l>e encountered 
in ordinary years. Against this must be arrayel the constant showery and 
windy weather which nullified the work of the sprayer. After spending much 
mental effort in trying to put the often complicated records before me into 
tangible form, I am forced to the conclusion that very little advance would 
be made by repeating them* demonstrations. Besides these demonstrations, 
many trials with this spray have been made by orchard tats in pretty well all 
parts of the State where the eodlin moth pest has established itself. Almost 
without exception they speak hopefully of the results. I consider, therefore, 
they will continue its use, and further demonstrations by the State on these 
lines are not called for. In place of such, however, I would suggest that an 
apple orchard of two or tibiree acres in full bearing be leased by the depart 
ment, and experiments be conducted on exact lines with this or any other suit¬ 
able spray over a period of three or the years. It is only by having com¬ 
plete control of every fruit produced that exact results can be obtained, and 
progress be made upon a basis which will stand. In conclusion, my thanks are 
due to the owners of the blocks for the courteous manner in which they always 
received my suggestions, and the care they displayed in carrying out the not 
too pleasant work of spraying. 
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PREDICTION OP THE ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH OF WINE 
BASED ON THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF 
CORRESPONDING MUSTS. 

By A'iithuh J. Perkins and W. R. Jamieson, B Sc 

I. 

The winemaker whn was content to estimate the state of maturity of his 
crop, or to follow the progress of his fermentation, by such signs as were alone 
apparent to his unaided senses, is practically extinct in South Australia, and 
the somewhat, erratic verdict of eye and palate has been almost universally 
superseded by that of the more reliable, if still empirical, hydrometer. We 
can have no wish to adversely criticise a revolution in daily practice that 
has so successfully severed one of the shackles of traditional routine; uor, 
without infringing upon the inexorable claims of what is economically feasible, 
can we offer, in lien of the methods that present obtain, anything a shade 
closer to scientilie accuracy. We recognise, in fact, that the accuracy of 
the information conveyed to the intelligent observer by hydrometers or sac- 
cburometers—to make use of a popular expression—is such as to amply satisfy 
the requirements of ordinary practice. 

Whether, on the other hand, many winemakers take full advantage of this 
information does not appear equally certain. Betwixt the specific gravity 
of a must and the percentage of sugar it holds in solution, and inferentially 
the alcoholic strength ot the wine to be derived from it, there exists a more 
or loss strict relation, a knowledge of which should at times prove of consider¬ 
able service to the winemaker. The range of this relation has lK*i*n ascertained 
with tolerable accuracy for the musts ef Kiii*o]k». or those grown under auaio- 
gous conditions: and from the correctly ascertained specific gravity of a 
must it is possible, by mean? of a simple calculation, to predict sufficiently 
accurately the alcoholic strength of the completely fermented wine. The 
faet, however, that under climatic conditions, varying within strictly narrow 
limits, neither *oil nor variety appears to introduce disturbing elements of 
sufiieienl importance to render questionable the value of a constant mean, 
does not a priori justify He* assumption that this same mean may be ex¬ 
tended without modification to countries, such as our own, over which reign 
climatic conditions totally at variance with those for which the mean has 
been found to hold good. We are not aware that this problem lias as yet 
received any attention in Australia, and during the past season we have made 
some attempt towards its elucidation. 

II. 

Wo deem it advisable that a brief resume of the various points involved 
should precede any statement or discussion of our results. The specific gra¬ 
vity of any impure liquid is a function of all the substances it holds in solu¬ 
tion; and it can scarcely be said to be in direct ratio of any one of them, unless 
the latter preponderates to such an extent as to render insignificant the influ¬ 
ence of others. In the juice of the grape these conditions are far from being 
realizwl; for whilst it is time that of all other substances in solution sugar un¬ 
doubtedly preponderates. the non-sugar—to make use of a term occasionally used 
in similar connection—Is present in quantities sufficient to render illusory the 
use of a simple ratio. This non-sugar is more or less heterogeneous—it 
consists of various mineral and organic salts, of soluble nitrogenous matter 
of gums, pec tons bodies. &c.; whether per unit of liquid it remains constant in 
quantity; or whether, on the contrary, it varies proportionately to the sugar, 
or independently of the latter substance, does not appear to have been satis¬ 
factorily settled. Ex]>eriem*e. however, tends to show that these variations 
of the non-sugar revolve within a cycle of limited dimensions; and that for all 
practical pnriHvses it may safely be represented by a constant mean, the value 
of which may, however, possibly need some revisal under climates differing 
considerably from those under which it lias been originally established. 

The figure? representing the mean value of the non-sugar in the must is 
variously fixed in Europe at from 30 to 33 grams per litre, the lower figure 
being in more general use. On this assumption the percentage of sugar pre- 
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sent may be sufficiently accurately calculated from the following formula:— 

(I>—1,000) 1,000 

q - - x i.g—N. 

1,600—1,000 

In which 

Q = Sugar in grams per litre 

P = Specific gravity of the must in terms of water at 1,000 
1.600=. Mean specific gravity of the sugar 
N = Non-sugar m graiws per litre (i.e., 30 to 36). 

To pass from the sugar present in the must to the alcohol of the fully fer¬ 
mented wine is a comparatively simple matter. Theoretically, one gram 
of sugar should yield 0.01 e.c. of ethyl alcohol of 0.794 specific gravity; now 
whilst in the laboratory, under conditions that obtain in careful experimental 
work, it is possible to realize this figure, it is generally admitted that the 
latter cannot come within the reach of the winemaker. It would appear that 
in the vat the loss of a certain amount of alcohol is unavoidable; and, whilst 
it is not possible to apportion in figures the burden of responsibility, the 
main determining factors of the phenomenon may be recognised in the vola¬ 
tilization of the spirit under tin* influence of relatively high tem]>erature, and 
in its partial decomposition by various micro-organisms associated with the or¬ 
dinary wine yeast. The experience ol European countries has led the wine- 
make j to exiiect from one gram of sugar u it 0.61 e.c. of alcohol, but about 
o.«YJc.c.: and by multiplying the number of grams of sugar ascertained to be 
in the must by the latter factor, and dividing the product by 10, may l>e 
secured a fairly accurate prognostication of the luture alcoholic strength of the 
wine. For those who wish it expressed in terms of proof spirit a further 
multiplication by 1.7525 is of course necessary. To what extent South Aus¬ 
tralian winemakers are justified in extending the use of this factor 0.59 to their 
own musts is a question we are not in a position to answer. That it has 
an important 1 ton ring upon our present subject matter is undeniable: unfor- 
turnm'y, lack of data restricts us for the present to a mere expression of 
opinion. Perhaps in the future we may be in a position to settle this point 
oil more definite lines. Suffice it tn say, that we believe that for South 
Australian conditions the factor 0.59 is too high; the use of open vats, witli 
their large unprotected surfaces: the high ternjs‘ratures that prevail within 
and without the vats; our frequent and often quite unnecessary aerations of 
the imis f —all tend to render the losses in South Australian vats higher than in 
those of Europe. 

III. 

With a > iow to placing our results in harmony with such data as might be 
obtained in any cellar in which must records are carefully noted, we deter¬ 
mined, by means of (lay Lussac’s hydrometer, the specific gravities of six 
musts. Pressure of other work did not. however. i>erniit of the sugar esti¬ 
mations being completed at the time; and we were obliged to sterilize the musts 
by heating them under pressure. It is probable that, in spite of the presence 
of cotton wool plugs in the sterilizing flasks,-this operation had the effect of 
slightly concentrating the must by evaporation. A careful estimation of 
the specific gravities made at a later date by means of the specific gravity 
bottle yielded figures uniformly In excess of those of the hydrometer; and, as 
wo have confidence in the accuracy of the latter, the above explanation 
appears to us to be in accordance with fact. It is quite evident, however, 
that we could in the circumstances make no use of the hydro metric readings. 
All our calculations are based on those of the pycnometer. In Table I. are 
given the respective specific gravities, reduced to a temperature of 15 deg. C. 

TABLE 1. 

Oomimrison of specific gravities by hydrometer at vintage time with those 
by specific gravity bottle after sterilization of must:— 


Musts. Pycnometer. Hydrometer. 

1 . 1083.98 ‘ 1077.30 

2 . 1093.72 1084.33 

3 . 1103.14 1095.28 

4 . 1113.22 1102.60 

5 . 1116.08 1115.36 

6 . 1123.82 1119.92 

7 . 1127.10 V 


(To be cofitinfled.) 
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NOTES ON FOREST TREE PLANTING. 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator of Forests. 

Till' first ttiinjr (loinnmllnjr attention In planting forest trees Is the state 
<>■ the subsoil. This is of even greater importance than the state of the soil 
in a country like this, which, in the trying months of dry summer heat, wt.h 
the desiccating north winds so frequently occurring, taxes the capacity of the 
soj moisture to the utmost. Forest trees do not need rich soil, generally 
speaking, but thov in list have* a suitable subsoil able to retain ample moisture 
or they cannot possibly thrive. 

Hence it is that many a piece of land which will grow rank crops of cereals 
or wild outs and grasses fails to grow trees simply because there is no 
letniumg subsoil. As long as the cool winter and earlv spring time prevail 
me grasses and cereals can grow luxuriantly, and when the soil moisture 
era dually becomes exhausted in supplying the constant drain made upon i* 
hv their rank growth it is time for them to begin ripening off in the usua 1 
order of their maturity. The drying of tin* soil, therefore, merely aids thif 
])roee*v S without producing any injurious effect, as by the time it cracks and 
o]m ns out through loss of moisture the crop is off r and does not want any 
lurthnr assistance. 

Ii is just the opposite with fives, most of which make very little growtn— 
some none at all - during the cooler mouths, when crops grow fast. When 
the approach ot spring, however, warms up the ground they begin to grow 
apace, and the wanner the ground gets the greater is its loss of moisture 
in many c*ise« t and the sooner does it open out in cracks, which speedily 
end the lile of any rootlets which, forming at the extremities of the main 
roots, attempt to ext cod the trees’ root system. Thus it is that just when 
me tree requires the moisture the ground cannot give it because it has no 
retaining bottom. 

Surprise has sometimes beet! expressed at the strong growth of grass, &(\, 
m plantations where trees possibly have grown indifferently, and it has beer 
considered that what would grow sueli grass would also grow trees equally 
well, but, that by no means follows, as may readily be concluded from th ‘ 
loregoing statements. It must also be remembered that another highly 
important aspect of the subsoil question is that while a tree when little feeds 
on the surface soil (like h ‘rbaeeous vegetation*, as it gets older it extends its 
? vnts deeper and deeper till family it feeds on the subsoil. 

The primary importance of securing a suitable subsoil is thus plainly 
apparent. It is the good subsoil that backs the tree up in times of drought. 
Therefore onlv places where a good subsoil is to be secured should be planted 
with forest trees in any part of this State where testing heat conditions and a 
limited rainfall prevail. Nf gleet in this matter means sure death to ttm 
tribes in drought times, no matter how well and for how* many years they may 
grow promisingly in good times. 

The best subsoil, all things considered, is a good permeable clay; and where 
this is to be found of a character sufficiently open to absorb all the rains that 
come, without causing the supersaturation of the surface soil, producing the 
boggy condition so often found over a tight day, excellent results may be 
ultimately expected, even where the surface soil may be of a poor character. 

The condition of the soil is also a very important factor in treeplanting. 
Stiff soils not being open enough do not absorb enough moisture in this country 
unless they are preciously cultivated, and though fairly loose soils may not 
need ploughing so much as stiff ones do for collecting the moisture, they share 
with them the benefit that is derived from ploughing for the first year lu any 
(ase, and sometimes more, in the bnrying of the natural vegetation, thus giving 
file young trees a beter start. w*ltta no rivals to rob them of the moisture. 
Very loose soils need not be ploughed, being easily entered by the rain, readily 
penetrated by the trees’ roots, and easily worked by spade or hoe. 

About i\ in. is deep enough, in ordinary cases, and the work generally done 
by a stump-jump plough, though not so skilful and neat as that by the ordinary 
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plough. is <iuilo pood enough, as the. site or place where each tree Is planted 
should in all instances he well spaded, and the bottom soil under the ploughing 
be well broken with a bar if the spade or fork cannot do the work. When the 
places for the trees are thus properly attended to the gradual loosening of 
the unploughed soil below the (i in. depth elsewhere may well be left to the 
influence of the rain falling front time to time, which will now all settle 
down well into the rough ploughing without running off, as would have been 
the case had holes without ploughing been tried. 

In addition to being an excellent medium for collecting the rain water the 
rough ploughing often aids materially in protecting small trees from any 
specially late frost, and later on in shielding them from any hot winds which 
may occur in some districts, of course should it be intended to continually 
cultivate year after Year between the trees till they do not require it, having 
grown strong ami wide enough to keep down weeds and protect the ground 
from the sun by their shade, then better ploughing may be desirable, with 
harrowing in addition. It will be amply repaid, no doubt; blit in dealing 
with extensive* plantations the cost of such additional opera!ions generally 
proves a barrier. 

In all eases the holes made for the trees should lx* plenty big enough to 
take the roots, and give them their usual spread without cramping. To jam 
a tree's roots into too small a hole is the trick of a lazy, slovenly man, who 
cannot in all honesty be called a “worker." but deserves the application of 
the word “slum" to risrhtly indicate tin* line art pitch to which he has 
developed indolence. Treeplanting is hopeless in such hands! Another 
peculiarity of the lazy planter is to plant trees in, say, limestone country, 
without taking the trouble to see whether the holes are clear of stones at 
iho bottom! Only one result can follow, of course, namely, the death of the 
tree. And were it not that ti’O^e things have been seen it would seem hardly 
credible that any one would commit such blunders. These and other errors 
arising from indolence and carelessness are, however, responsible for the death 
of thousands of trees year after y*\u\ A timely' word of caution may there 
fore prove serviceable, as "prevention is better Ilian cure,” 

The trees -which should be planted during July in the northern districts are 
pines and cypresses, and deciduous trees, such as elms, white acacias, poplars, 
willows, Ac. Within an extensive radius of Adelaide, however, and further 
south and south-east, these trees may’ la* planted from one to two months 
later according to locality. Most gums start letter if planted later on, after 
frost Ivas gone, which In the northern parts is usually about the end o' 
August. 

Where circumstances allow* of selecting the kind of weather for planting, 
only* showery, damp days should be chosen for this work, but where men are 
especially ongagial for plantiug a given .area this course, however desirable, 
cannot always be followed, owing to the lost and broken time which would 
result causing dissatisfaction to the men employed. 

(Treat assistance will be found in guarding against the drying effects of 
windy ami sunny* days bv having all the resits of the open-root trees well 
puddled before plantiug, and placed in planting boxes, in which to convey 
them to the field, with their roots well covered by the “puddle" or liquid 
mud, which should b<* about the consistency of thick cream. In this way 
the air Is excluded from the roots entirely, and thus root exposure, one of the 
greatest sources of free losses, is prevented. Thesis remarks especially apply 
to small plm*s and trees of similar size. Other trees of larger size cannot 
be carried to tin planters in bnxesi, but they can be puddled before starting, 
and also dipped again In puddle lief ore being planted after arrival at the 
planting site. These things all mean extra trouble? Yes; but they mean 
success instead of failure! “If a thing is worth doing it is worth doing well/* 
and to nothing does this apply more than to treeplanting. 
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NOTES FOR FACTORY MANAGERS. 

CHEDDAR CHEESEMAKING. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

| Continued from June issue, page 668.] 

Faults ( continued). 

Bitter Cheese.—Curd too long in the whey, sudden fall of temperature In 
eooler. and cheek in ripening. 

Treatment of Fast Milk.—In the management of overripe milk the aim of 
the clieo&cmaker is to work the cheese so as to retard the fast increasing acid. 
Ills nrs; action should he to apply steam immediately the full supply of milk 
is m ilie vat, and to raise the heat 2 deg above normal renneting. As soon as 
the necessary temperature is reached, a little more than the usual quantity 
of rennet is added to further promote a speedy coagulation, which usually 
takes irom 3<i to 20 minutes. The knives are brought into operation when the 
ctnd lias bntely reached the firm condition, and tine cutting is practised to 
nr, id damage to the cubes which would otherwise occur by retention of the 
nioistui e following a quick and high scald. After handstirring for a few 
minutes the temperature of the curd is speedily raised to 102 deg. F., while 
the whey being reduced by a steady escape from the syphon. Why large 
quantities ot whey are not run off is to safeguard against a check being put 
upon the acid. As soon as acidity is showing on the hot iron, and the curd suf- 
m lently firm, remove to cooler, and stir a little longer than usual, but avoid 
a quick falling temperature. In cases where the acid is much in excess at 
this stage, wash the curd with clean water that lias lieen boiled and cooled to 
J02 deg. F. Stir, and liberate tbe added moisture, and mat in a shallow layer. 
Cur Into small block* after 15 minutes, and pile lightly throughout the period 
of M'lUii g. Mill earlier, and salt with one-luilf pound extra. 

(Jassy and Holey third.— When milk is observed to be gassy, bad-smelling, 
nod slow to ripen, some changes in the making are needful. The introduction 
of n staiter would 1 m* attended with good to combat the evil organisms and 
increase the lactic acid. In the treatment of the cheese the opposite to what 
has been recommended for fast cheese is in most instances followed. When thp 
end is him, cut into large cubes, stir well with the hands, and scald slowly 
to i»< or PC rleg. F. Draw off the whey when the curd is drawing over one- 
quarter of an inch on the hot iron, mat deeply. and cut into large blocks. Pile 
so as to fir (ton out the curd, mill n little earlier, stir longer, and salt heavier. 

Cheese Bandaging. - Defective cheese bandaging has been noted by a few 
visitors of late, and I think it would be profitable in more than one way if 
managers Tumid cap their cheese, and finish the cloths off neatly. <ln id clothe 
cost but a fraction more than the cheap ones, and the additional time given 
to finishing a cheese at tractive! > need not interfere with the suggestion. It is 
to be hopui that the get-up of cheese will be more seriously considered by 
judges of dairy produce at our future sIioans. 

Judging Cheese. 

We arrive nt a most important element in the cheesemaker’s education. 
It is his ability of identifying a flavour in cheese—knowing its influence on 
the quality of the product, whether useful or injurious, vegetable or bacterial, 
where it originated, what favoured its action or development in the milk aud 
curd, what should have been done to foster, arrest, or destroy its presence— 
that aids him in his practical and scientific work. 

We agree that the value of cheese chiefly depends on the absence of 
foreign flavours, and we acknowledge the efforts of science In assisting us 
to recognise by taste, smell, and appearance the cause of many damaging 
features in the quality of the product. In the process of ripening, a knowledge 
of the changes is essential, and to test cheese at various stages of maturin' 
and place them on the market at n time when the greatest gain will be effected 
adds very considerably to the capabilities of the manager and to the success of 
the factory. It frequently happens that a defective making of cheese attain' 
its most profitable quality at an early period after manufacture, and every 
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day following its value decreases, and may eventuality descend to a low price 
before removal from the factory. It is a grave error to be guided by time 
in the marketing of cheese, and more especially when a record has not been 
kept of the chief points in manufacture. It follows that milk renneted sweet 
favours a slow-ripening cheese, while the opposite condition generally produces 
an article of earlier maturity. 

Managers would find it profitable to enter in a special cheesebook a num¬ 
ber of headings illustrating the condition of milk, whether sweet or acid, time 
and temperature of scalding, setting, acidity of curd at the dipping and mill 
ing, and conclude by a reference to the expected period of ripening. I would 
further recommend cheesentakers to discriminately pale their supplies at in¬ 
tervals, and acquaint themeslvcs with the condition of those approaching the 
marketing stage. A cheese of first-class quality is distinguished by its 
solidity, rich and full flavour, freedom from holes and discolouration. 
In testing, be careful to remove the plug without rubbing it against the 
rind, and a plug from a choice article should appear larger than the hole it 
came from. 

From what has been said it must be evident to all that the subject is a 
vital one. and commends itself to the most serious consideration of every mem¬ 
ber of the Industry* It must not be overlooked that one disastrous agent, 
namely heat, has added to our heavy losses during the trying summer weather, 
and the evil effects have shown ample evidence in the curing rooms of our 
factories. These extremes in temperature force a high and irregular evapora¬ 
tion of moisture from the cheese, followed by shrinkage and loss of fat and se¬ 
rious injury to the ripening process. So severe is the evil that, a product of the 
highest quality is seriously reduced in price, and the second-rate article cannot 
find a sale, and undergoes further damage iu storage in the city. This sug 
gests to us the need for reform in the construction of ripening rooms, or the 
establishment of central depots where the cheese would be received and 
ripened at a steady temperature of 55 deg. F. or thereabouts, and removed for 
sale as soon ns the proper degrw of maturity was reached. A depot in the 
south-east and another in the city would meet the requirements of all fac¬ 
tories. 


Influence: of Matured Curd on the Quality of Cheese. 

The quality of cheese depends on jLlio maturing of the curd in the vat 
ami cooler, that is to say, the development of add and the texture of the raw 
product throughout the process of manufacture. To produce a relialfie and 
well-flavoured cheese from sound milk it is necessary to give the acid an op¬ 
portunity to develop steadily, and not to hurry the work at ahy stage, from 
the time the milk is renneted until the curd is ready for the press. If this 
is not attended to. and the curd pushed, tin* green cheese goes to the press 
in an immature state, so to speak, and this grave mistake will never be recti¬ 
fied in the curing room. There is a time required in making, and that time 
must be given if a good article is to be turned out. It is plain that we are not 
permitting the necessary hours to the practical work in clieesemaking, as 
illustrated l>y the absence of the true nutty flavour iu the ripe 
cheese, and the decadence of the attractive qualities when the 
product has been kept a little too long. By reason of the same the true 
characteristics of well-ripened cheese quickly fade when the article has been 
cut up, and exposed to the air of a room. From experience gained, I would 
recommend managers to give at least five hours and not more than six to the 
treatment of carefully ripened milk. That the practice in our factories 
of using fine-grained salt, same as added to butter, lias increased the weak¬ 
ness. is not without consideration, as a large proportion of the preservative 
is lost in the press. Salt of a larger grain would not dissolve so readily, and 
would be Ixetter withheld in the curd to exert its good influences on the flavour 
aud keeping qualities of the cheese. 

General. 

There is another matter which I wish to bring under notice, and that is 
the necessity for being provided with a suitable iron for testing curd. The iron' 
commonly used is a round piece of naetal, with a more or less glazed surface, 
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which is rot easily acted upon by the acid of the curd, thereby misleading tlie 
cheesoninker at critical stages in bis work. A bar of iron, three-quarters of 
an inch square, should Ik* kept exclusively for testing purposes, and when 
cheesemaking is over it is wise to clean the metal, without bringing it into 
contact with a hard and damaging surface. 

I would further point out to cheese makers the durability of using the 
best dairy thermometer, as a mistake of one degree is not without its dangers 
te tin' quality of the product manufactured. 


NOTES FOR BUTTER MAKERS. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

The Export of Butter. 

As the export is approaching. I would draw the attention of butter 

makers to the necessity for care in the preparation of butter intended for the 
home markets. My recent visit to the large depots at Tooiey street, Loudon, 
and other putts of the Baited Kingdom, elicited information which will be 
of interest for those engaged in tin* business here. It is a matter for since** 1 
regret that we have not come up to expectations as a butler-producing country, 
and our treatment of the export trade jca>es much to be d**sired. I am not 
in a position to give an account of my enquiries on the commercial aspect of 
the trade, but 1 have cause to remind exporters of the necessity for placing oil 
the British market a product of greater uniformity than has been the custom 
in tin' past. Authorities in Loudon unanimously agree that tile best Austra¬ 
lian blitter cannot be surpassed, but the want of reliability of our shipments 
lias lieen a subject for severe comment. We have not studied our interests 
in the home market sufficiently, otherwise we would have been more guarded 
in our export of low grade produce. An outlet must 1 certainly be found for 
the surplus butter, but it has lieen rakcu advantage of to the serious detriment 
or the industry. Our rival country Denmark has not trifled with her great 
and increasing interest in the London business, and the outcome of her praise¬ 
worthy efforts is illustrated iu the big demaud for Danish butter. So well 
has Denmark studied the wants of the British consumer that instances are 
com moil of the small farmer in England buying the Danish article and selling 
tlie supply of his own farm locally. 

While discussing the subject at Tooiey street, 1 raised the question of the 
great distance our butter has to travel as a serious objection to its arrival 
in London in the best condition. Iu reply 1 was asked to judge some boxes 
ot colonial produce, which had been removed from storage a few days pre; 
v ion sly, after lying in the Arm’s cool chamber for weeks. The quality of the 
samples thoroughly demonstrated my contention that sound butter when pro¬ 
perly chilled will arrive at Tooiey street, London, from Australia iu practically 
the same condition as it left the factory, and will maintain a perfect flavour 
for a further period of cool storage. I will go further by saying that experi¬ 
ments conducted by me at Adelaide proved that the delicate aroma of choice 
butter had increased in a number of boxes which had been kept at a low 
temi>orature for weeks. 

Further argument brought forward from one buyer that grad¬ 
ing of cream and butter at many of our factories must lx* unknown, and a 
recommendation to Hpetul a month in Denmark would enable me to grasp the 
reasons of the success of that country. I had previously decided to go there, 
and after spending some days among the dairy produce merchants in Don* 
don I left for Copenhagen, where I made a careful inspection of the milk 
depots, factories, agricultural experiment stations, and dairy laboratories. 1 
was impressed with the determination of the Dane to uphold his reputation 
as a buttennaker, of his eagerness to improve his appliances and methods, 
his thirst for the cream of foreign dairying literature, and readiness to put 
every sound aud profitable suggestion into practice. One of the most useful 
institutions visited was the Government butter-testing department, where 
hundreds ot casks of butter are received fortnightly from the factories for 
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examination purposes. These arc dispatched by the factories on receipt of 
telegram from the department, and represent an average of the bulk supply 
prior to its removal from the country for carriage to the London steamers. 
As only one box is forwarded at a time there must have been some hundreds 
of factories represented at the period of my visit. Judging is carefully carried 
out by a board of competent men, and manufacturers are notified of their 
success or failure, with instructions for future treatment when found neces* 
sary. 

The Value of Lime Water. 

Having enjoyed the privilege of testing the samples, 1 was surprised to find 
a marvellous equality throughout the vast number of casks. My endedvour was 
how to ascertain how this distinguishing feature of Danish butter was main¬ 
tained, and with that object in view 1 lett for the country districts to study 
the question on the spot. Calling at the farms first, I soon recognised that 
care \u milking was receiving very strict attention by a few of the farmers, 
and a system of milk cooling was. in a great majority of instances, prac 
tised. Beyond the latter element in milk preservation, nothing else of special 
interest to the butterrnaker was in evidence. Proceeding to the factories, my 
attention was at once drawn to the perfect cleanliness of 
the buildings. machinery. and uteusils. The air in the rooms ha- 
a feeling of purity and sweetness, and everywhere one found 
illustrations of tin' factory worker's sense of responsibility of tile dan¬ 
gers of germ life, and how r to successfully enforce preventive measures against 
the possibilities of bad odours in the factory. The very wide application of 
limowater to utensils and hot lime to tin' inner walls ot tin* buildings is an im¬ 
portant factor in the manager's education, and I did not find one instance of ne- 
glect to enforce one of the most valuable practices in Danish dairying. One man 
remarked to me that factories were drenched in the solution every day of th„ 
w<M»k. and from my observations there was no exaggeration in the statement. 
The question arises:—-If the experience of the Dane goes to prove that taints 
have quickly disappeared in their cold climate since the uses of lime became 
general, why should we not have a much greater reason to adopt the system 
in a climate of far higher temperatures, and with factories less favourably 
constructed to ensure freedom from hurtful smells. Our Imtterworkcrs, poun¬ 
ders, wooden and iron utensils, anti principally churns do not possess that 
sweetness of smell which is so desirable in successful buttermaKiug, and so 
characteristic of every item in the equipment of a Danish factory. 


Cream Ripening. 

r ! he universal adoption of pasteurization has undoubtedly been instrumental 
in bringing the rial lying industry of Denmark to its present flourishing jjosi 
tion. Cream ripening by natural fermeutation is a thing of the past and to-day 
the factories are supplied with a standard culture, specially prepared at the 
Government laboratory. A similar treatment of the milk at all the facto¬ 
ries, the introduction of the same culture to the cream, an equal care in ripen* 
ing, churning, ami working have given the butter uniformity in flavour, whicn 
has captured for Denmark the highest position m tile market of Britain. 

Cream ripening, which decides what the flavour of the butter is to tie, has 
reached to a science of the greatest importance, and the Danish butterrnaker 
makes a close and careful study of the conditions necessary to secure a suc¬ 
cessful acidity, while the chemical and bacteriological changes in the cream are 
not neglected. A special apartment is allotted for this branch of the manager’s 
work, and upon no account is anything permitted to Interfere with true 
lactic development. We are decidedly weak in this department of work, 
am! although pasteurization and pure cultures cannot be brought into use in 
many of our factories, more conveniences might be given for the better treat¬ 
ment of cream for churning. The losses occasioned in South Australia through 
unsuitable rooms for ripening purposes must be deplorable, and the effort* 
of directors to remove defects in Iheir factories should be at once directed to 
this great source of evil. Larger cream vessels are required, flitted with stirring 
rods, having a disc at the bottom for use in mixing the cream at intervals 
during ripening. 
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Grading Cream. 

Most of the milk in Denmark is carted to the factories in drays, which go 
aiound amt colloid the cans at suit able pluses along the route. Fpon arrivi 
at the factory the supplies are closely examined by the manager, who puts on 
one side any objectionable sample, which is either used for second-class butter 
or returned to the farmer. In the case of cream, inferior qualities are churned 
separately, and the butter dare not be used for export purposes, otherwise 
the reputation of the factory will suffer, and if re] vented many times the public 
would regard the offence in a most serious light. So careful is the Dane hi 
j)reserving the name of his country in the London market, that only tic* 
choicest quality Is exported to London, while the second rate article is consum¬ 
ed in Gojvciihageu. In further support of tlu> trade thousands of tons of for¬ 
eign butter reach Denmark annually to supply the wants of the population at 
a chenjver rate, and thereby add to the prosperity of the industry and country 
The opposite is the practice followed here. We cousume the best butter our¬ 
selves and export what is not required. We are careless in grading: good 
cream and cream of medium quality are churned in one lot, and the produc 
exported as the choicest. It lollous th.u the butter lea\es our shore with a 
blemish, not strong enough to condemn it before shipment, but sufficient to 
cause it to become objectionable when it reaches the consumer in the old 
countiy. To make Hus thoioughly understood, the good cream predominates 
over the inferior, it has imparted its choice llavnur to the butter which is re¬ 
tained for a few days, but when the keeping qualities of the supply is severely 
taxed the injurious influences of the second grade cream will be noticeable 
throughout the body of the butter. Factory managers must cultivate* a keen 
palate and be able to recognise the true aroma of well ripened cream, and 
know when to chum to get the best quality and quantity of butter. As in 
eheeseinaking, a study ol flavours is necessary, commencing at the milk and 
ending in the manufactured article*. 1 would earnestly appeal to all factories 
to enforce a judicious system of grading cream and butter, so as to ensure 
some protection against Luther injury to our export trade. We have something 
to learn in buttermaking, and we know much that would greatly ixmefit 
us and raise our position, but it remain** undone. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES FOR DAIRY FARMERS. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.RS.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

How to Improve the Milking Herd. 

I have for years advocated grading of milking stock by the uses of the 
Babcock test and spring balance, and it is gratifying to know that a few 
farmers have adopted the system with profitable results. On the other hand, 
many have considered the practice too scientific ami complex for farm pur¬ 
poses. But this view is decidedly erroneous when it is considered that a boy 
of 12 years can be trained in a few lessons to conduct the test with accuracy, 
speed, and without breakages. At our factories, however, this course bias not 
been pursued, as managers necessarily recognise the testing of suppliers’ milk 
so important an element that a more responsible person is entrusted with the 
delicate duties. An encouraging feature in the application of the Babcock 
t( st is the moderate price of the apparatus, which places it within reach of 
every farmer. The unpopularity of the test amongst dairymen need not arise 
from want of instruction in how to use it, as factory managers would willingly 
explain and demonstrate the important points when engaged in taking the 
milk and butterfat readings of their milk supplies. And to further promote 
the interests of their suppliers many have expressed a desire to determine the 
quality of milk from individual cows, either weekly or fortnightly, at the cost 
of the sulphuric acid used; while other managers have offered to cio the work 
gratuitously. But in the grading of stock, it would be more in keeping for the 
farmer to test his cows at his own farm. The upkeep of the Babcock tester 
need not be an obstacle to its uses; the small sum of 3/6 would meet the cost 
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for the year on the average farm, and the time required to do as many as 20 
cows would not exceed one and a half hours. 

A special qualification of the test, and one commending itself to all breeders 
of milking stock, is its value when employed in conjunction with the spring 
balance in carrying on feeding trials. When systematically applied the far¬ 
mer can ascertain what foods give the best results in milk, which cows re¬ 
spond to feeding most, and what is the maximum attainment of individual 
animals throughout the experiments. He is also able to study the rise and fall 
in the yield and quality of the milk, and by a little trouble the farmer be¬ 
comes conversant with the good and bad qualities of every cow on liis farm. 
What could be more interesting, educational, and more profitable than to know 
which cows give the highest in quantity or quality of milk, and improved 
most in bodily condition from a given ration, and the influence of change of 
food on the yield of each animal Y The farmer would further discriminate be¬ 
tween his bread winners and unprofitable cows, and his familiarity with the 
most valuable of ids stock would guide him to success in breeding creditable 
milkers. It follows that good cows are more likely to produce better calves 
for dairying purposes than inferior animals, and it would In? to the gain of the 
breeder to rear stock from cows of proved qualities than to pur¬ 
chase heifers at sales without a knowledge of the capabilities of their ances¬ 
tors. The selection of the herd is very often entrusted to the dealer and the 
auctioneer. The former lives on the proceeds of his clever transactions, parti¬ 
cularly on the profits of the nondescript animal, and the auctioneer cares not 
for the defects of the stock he praises, but pins his success on his ability to 
obtain the highest possible price for his client. Let the dairyman consider for 
one moment how frequently he has been bitten, and how persistently he ha# 
walked into the net through his endeavours to grade the milking herd in the 
saleyard instead of on the farm. 

Rugging Cows. 

I have illustrated many advantages accruing from the Babcock test and 
balance, but further assistance to the farmer will be derived when the appara¬ 
tus is employed to demonstrate the best ways of providing shelter for cows. 
A true representation of the increase in butterfat and yield of -milk is ascer¬ 
tained, and all suspicion removed of the adaptability of a practical and profit¬ 
able system of keeping up the milk flow. To give effect to this very important 
element in successful dairy farming, manufacturers have been slow in taking 
advantage of repeated efforts to provide a simple and efficient covering for 
milking stock. But now that the market has been supplied, and many mgs 
in use, we must guard against abusing the virtues of the practice. A system 
matic and thoughtful course is the best to pursue, and the numerous cow- 
keepers who have failed to protect their stock against the evil influences of 
weather will find many reasons for regret. Experiments conducted by me 
some years ago provided conclusive evidence of the heavy losses the State was 
suffering And perhaps I am under-estimating the shrinkage in blitter when 
1 take the average deficit at one and a half pounds for every cow in milk 
throughout the cold and wet months of winter. Further, we are confronted 
with the increase of consumption of food to maintain normal milking and to 
meet the heavier de/niands of the animal’s body. Were it possible to show 
tlie total discrepancies caused by cold to the health and milking propen¬ 
sities of cows during the wet season, some thousands of pounds would be 
the loss to the dairying iudustry of South Australia. The farmer must not 
delay until liis neighbour has proved the utility of rugging or otherwise shel 
tering his stock, but let him al once make or purchase rugs capable of producing 
ilie desired result. I specially warn farmers not to use coverings of an ab¬ 
sorptive and defective character, otherwise water will l>e retained in the 
bags, causing injury to the health of the cows, and the object aimed at 
totally defeated. A rug should be light,rainproof after a little 
use, and providing the necessary protection to tine body. l>o not 
neglect to keep the rugs off on mild, dry, and sunny days, to 
tnalnlaiu hardiness of the cow’s constitution, a feature which must not be 
overlooked. let the covers be worn every nigbt during the cold season. 
By following these suggestions the greatest benefit will be obtained. 
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Experiments in Dairying. 

If found convenient, the following experiments will be conducted at tlie 
Agricultural College:— 

3. Tests to determine the influence of rations on the weight of the cow’s 
body, and on the quantity and quality of milk. 

2. Milking at well balanced hours, and its relative value on the milk 

yield. 

3. Rugging and its benefits. 

4. Testing the milk of individual cows by the ereamometer and lacto¬ 

meter In conjunction with the Babcock test. The weight of each 
cow’s milk will also be taken. 

In the interest of tin* factories an exhaustive investigation into the effects of 
milk kept under different conditions of preservation on the percentage of fat 
will be carried out. In the enquiry, rich, poor, and adulterated milk, sweet 
and acid milk will be tested, to determine the causes of peculiarities found 
in the appearance of the fat layer. Sulphuric acid in varying quantities and 
strength will be used in the Babcock test. 

It is hoped to experiment on preservatives for butter, and to ripen cheese 
at low temperatures. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. To war, Profkssor of Agriculture. 

The seeding was finished on June 1. Upon the whole the crop is looking 
very well. 1 clditz Field, which was sown early to barley, is looking excep¬ 
tionally well. The Island, with the exception of two sandy spots, is very 
promising. Flett’s Field is very clean, uniform, healthy, and vigorous. The 
good, straight ur'd’ng. free from skips and balks, make this field exception¬ 
ally attractive. 

A seeding of be cine, made May 13, is making a very' satisfactory growth 
This plot is convenient to the water supply, where it can lie readily irrigated, 
and, if successful, wil’ prove a valuable addition to our feed supply during 
tiie summer. 

The seeding of Sainfoin, made on May 13, is thus far showing but few 
plants. This seed Is quite slow to germinate, and may come on later, but 
the pi oe poets are not at all favourable. 

Seedings of both winter (Vicia villosa) and summer vetch (Vieia sativa) were 
made on May 33, and a good growth is promised. These vetches from seed¬ 
ings made a month later last year developed into most excellent crops, even 
with the extreme dry weather. 

Sulla, sown May 33, is showing a few small, though healthy, plants. This 
seed was Immersed in boiling water for ten minutes, the object being to in¬ 
sure a more perfect and rapid germination. Another attempt will be made 
in the spring with this plant and sainfoin in case these seedings are failures. 

Rape and kale, sown May 20, are growing well. Older seedings of rape are 
furnishing large quantities of feed for the dairy cows and sheep. 

Mr. Thomson is planning to carry out the following experiments:—(a) De¬ 
termine the difference in the quantity and quality of milk between milking at 
well-balanced and unbalanced periods of the day. (b) Test the effect of 
various foods -on the quantity and quality of milk, (e) Test the benefits of 
.uggiiig dairy cows, (d) Experiments with milk preservatives and the pre¬ 
servation of milk, fe) Experiments in ripening cream with pure cultures. It 
is the plan to give as much of this work as possible to the students. 

The dairy herd is looking exceptionally well. 

The farm horses have finished seeding in most excellent condition. By 
paying careful attention to the collars, getting them properly stuffed and fitted, 
wo have had practically no trouble with sore shoulders. We are trying the 
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experiment of flipping 1 ho draught horses. Four lion vy draught houses, two quite 
old. ojk* eight years. and tlio other live years old, have been dipped, and will 
be worked regularly and continuously during the winter. Before being clipped 
these hordes were weighed and notes were taken on their general condition. 
As a na ans of comparison similar weights of the undipped horses will also b. 
taken and notes on their condition from time to time recorded. At the end 
of The lirst day’s work the report eame to the Principal that the clipped horses 
d'd not ••turn a hair.” while the heavy coats on the undipped horses were 
■wringing wet whh sweat. 

From 18o ewes we nov. have 158 live lambs, and the prospect of a few 
more. It is safe to predict a 90 per cent, yield. The Dorsets are again much 
more forward than the Shropshire and Merinos, although the percentage yield 
of Shropshire* and the strength of the young lambs equals the Dorsets. 

During the past mouth we have found ready sales for young weaners and 
picked boars and sows for breeding. We now have a few good, young boars 
to sell. From the herd of young breeding sows, 12 to 15 months old, we can 
make a selection of one or two suitable to exhibit at tin* September Show 7 of 
the Bo.val Agricultural Society. An experiment with molasses for fading 
pigs will soon begin, the details of which will appear in the next report. 

During the past month Mr. Faulkner has taken in hand the care of the 
fowls, and each week assigns a new student to the duty of attending them. 
We desire to enlarge the poultry runs, give them some cultivated ground 
and gpen crops to feed on, and gradually increase the stock so that the 
College may be liberally supplied with eggs and poultry. I am pleased to 
n port that tlm students entrusted with liie care of tin* fowls have thus fa¬ 
te ken a keen interest in the work. 

Fallowing was begun .Inne IT, and will be pushed forward as rapidly as 
possibl e Nettle’s, No. 5. and Kbsary's will probably bo ploughed for next 
year’s seeding. A few cultivation experiments will be conducted with a view 
of getting some actual figures showing the influence on soil moisture of the 
various ways of treating fallow land. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffkh, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

Pruning and ploughing are now w ell in hand. Owing to the soaking rains of 
the past month much of the lower-lying land is too sticky to work, but is 
improving with >he few line days lately experienced. 

The block of orchard w hich it is proposed to irrigate has been grubbed of 
all old tret's, and strips of land about S ft. wide are being subsoiDd in antici¬ 
pation of replanting with young frees. Space will be given to each species 
the membens <>t winch will b“ kept together. 

A nursery is being started for Hie raising of young plant stock, and the 
propagation of plants will lie carried out under the direction of Mr. Quinn. 

We lane procured a vine hoe from Mr. Sehrapel, of Tanunda, for removing 
the soii from around the vines. As far as the implement has been tried it 
is very satisfactory. The land on which ii was tried, besides Icing extremely 
sticky, carried a heavy crop of thistles. This, to a great extent, rendered 
the work very difficult, hut in spite of these drawbacks the trial was very 
satisfactory, and the lmnd-hoeing was reduced to a minimum. 1 am convinced 
that in good, (lean land the necessity of using hand hoes would be done 
away with almost entirely. 

Fonsiderable quantities of manures, principally superphosphate, are being 
applhd to the vines this year. In connection with the cellar, all seasonable 
work has been proceeded with, such as racking of young wines and cider. 

Tin* following is a table of rainfall up to date:— 



Total, 'i 

Total from Jan. 3. 

January . . . . 

. 0.51 

0.51 

February . . .. 

. . .. J.01 

1.52 

March. 

. 1.20 

2.72 

April . 

. 2.83 

5.55 

May . 

. . . . 0.07 

0.52 

June . 

. 2.33 

8.85 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

The Show season is well on, and many poultry owners, whether exhibitors 
or not, take considerable interest in the doings of various breeders and the 
positions occupied by the various breeds, especially the new ones, termed 
the utility breeds. Two noted Shows are over, the N.S.W. Poultry Club Show 
and the Essendon Poultry Society’s Show, Melbourne. The most remarkable 
feature of both these Shows is the wonderful advance of the utility breeds 
and the retrogression of the purely fancy kinds. The enormous classes 
of Orpingtons and Wyandottes attest to the value and popularity of these 
breeds, and yet only six years ago I saw adverse comments made concerning 
my strong recommendation of the Wyandotte family, which I then well knew. 
The foremost breeds of the day are those 1 have advocated for many years, 
and if tliiey are not spoilt by “cranks” and incompetent judges will long 
remain the utility breeds. As an instance what misguided fanciers may advo¬ 
cate, 1 may mention that on mx occasions a well known breeder talked Wyan¬ 
dotte to me for at least a quarter of an hour each time. The only points he 
discussed were colour and marking—not a word had he to say for other impor 
taut points, nor had lit* any thoughts ol the utility points. Many of the pro¬ 
minent fanners hate tin* name “utility breed,” and never use it except to 
s«‘U their stack. Now. can breeders ot this type do any good to a breed other 
than from a fancy point i I was much struck with the truth of a sentence 
in a letter from an English breeder. Referring to certain new breeds - 
Fa ve relies, Campines, Lakenfelders, tVc.—lie said that at the present time, being 
mme or less manufactured breeds, they were of considerable merit as utilitv 
poultry; but as soon as the breeders get them bred to standard all the utility 
points will have disappeared. This, of course, may happen, if no attempt is 
made to preserve tin* utility as well as the fancy points. There is a great 
increase in poultiy of a very high class in this State, and while I am glad 
to note that more attention is being paid to many points, still there seem" 
to be a preponderance of the fancy element which can be overdone. A great 
many of our breeders waste time keeping treble the number of breeds tliew 
should in order to win prizes at Shows. I see dozens of letters asking for 
birds tit to w T in at this and that Show, but only occasionally is there any re¬ 
ference to the question of egg production, or likely stock-getting powers for 
table-bird breeding. 

As an example of the popularity of tin* utility breeds, I will quote a few 
records of the late Essendon Show, fancy classes including: -Rralimas 4 
Cochins 11, British (modern) (lame IT, Spanish 1); utility classes- -Dorkings 2< 
Honda ns 14, Plymouth Rocks 17, Orpingtons 152, Wyandottes 161, Langshans 
21), Old English (lame 11) Indian Game 25, Andalusians 30, Minorcas 
Leghorns 7S, Ancones S. Fin erodes 4. Old English Game, Anoonas, and Eave- 
roiles are of recent introduction, and will rapidly increase in numbers. 

The S.A. Poultry and Kennel Club’s schedule is to hand, and T am pleased 
to note certain improvements which now bring this club well in line with 
leading poultry institutions in the other States. Special classes are provided 
for ladies', export, incubators, and boys’ classes. In addition, the Government 
has donated £15, which has been divided among the following breeds:— 
Dorking, Langslian, Orpington, Wyandotte. Indian Game, Aylesbury and 
Pekin ducks, ami export classes. The Society offers a coronation cup, value 
£4 4/, for excellence in any one breed in the poultry sections: the Orpington 
Challenge Cup. value £4 4/: the Wyandotte Challenge Trophy, and a Challenge 
Trophy in the laying section. The classification is extensive, and most of the 
now breeds have classes. 

Several valuable additions to our poultry yards have recently been made. 
Mr. _S, H. Pitman, of the Sargenfri Yards, has received a valuable black 
Orpington cockerel and a trio of first-class White Wyandottes from England 
I have not seen them, but hear they are ot splendid type and quality. Mr. 
Eld ridge has a Partridge Wyandotte pullet, and several silver-laced Wyan¬ 
dottes of excellent quality from noted yards in Victoria and N.S.W. The 
ITcolta Poultry Yards lmve received what, is reported to be a very tine Buff 
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Orpington cockerel. I am expecting some first-class Old English Game pullets, 
carefully selected, to mate with my present stock. I see some American brown 
Leghorns and white Wynndottes are expected for another breeder, and birds 
are frequently coining from the adjoining States, not, however, all of good 
quality. With all these additions South Australia should soon 
be in a position to take a full share in the interstate poultry 
trade, and make a definite start with the English market. I have 
been told by one in the trade that a fair number of birds fit for the Eng 
lisli market are coming in, and a good supply lit for South Africa. What 
seems lacking is enterprise. There is plenty of money to be made in the 
poultry industry if more energy is infused, aided by proper organization. 

It looks like a standing rebiike tlmt eggs should remain at tile present prices 
in West Australia and South Africa. The latter is a market that'should he 
thoroughly exploited while it is available. New Zealand is shipping a large 
number of birds to South Africa, and the orders are pouring in. Judging from 
past experience, the trouble seems to be that careless people will ship birds 
of the most inferior quality, and badly packed n most flagrant case has 
already been reported in Victorian papers. Perhaps the time will come when 
our farmers will combine to ship their eggs and poultry; combination is 
attracting the attention of the thoughtful nowadays, and seems the only 
means by which the producer can hope to progress and get liis fair proportion 
of the proceeds of his production. 

The fanciers of this State have been much agitated of late on the tick ques¬ 
tion, and for a time the innocent suffered with the guilty. With few excep¬ 
tions breeders take little Trouble to rid themselves of this pest. A would-be 
instructor of the public states that this pest cannot be eradicated, and quotes 
a case which looks like a veiled pica for spontaneous generation. Now, such 
arguments are ridiculous and contrary to fact. Lazy, incompetent people will 
always have the tick with them. Notwithstanding all the trouble there has 
been, I have Heard of tick-infested birds being sent across the border and 
trouble following. It would be a good thing if the railways authorities could 
be moved to pass a regulation against tick-infested- poultry travelling in 
trains. The careless breeder would then be moved to action. Iron houses, 
suspended perches, and a few pints of kerosine and oil made into strong boil¬ 
ing emulsion will soon settle the question if operations are carried out pro¬ 
perly. 

Thunderstorms. 

T am frequently asked If heavy thunder affects the hatching of eggs. The 
consensus of opinion nowadays is that it does not, and a great many cases 
are quoted. I have noticed two things:—Some hens when sitting become very 
restless, and may stand over their eggs during a cold night, and loss may 
occur in this way. Again, incubators regulated by mechanism susceptible to 
barometrical variation may fail to hatch owing to too high a temperature 
being permitted at an important period. 

Introducing New Blood. 

It is affirmed by most experienced breeders that the best way to introduce 
new blood is by the hen, not the male bird, as is usually the case. Laying 
characteristics can be safeguarded better by introducing new blood as follows: 
—You have a strain of good layers, but the breeding is too close to go any 
further. Select a ben of a known laying strain and mate with one of the 
male birds of your own strain. The progeny will be half your own strain 
and half new blood, and may be used to advantage, especially In the case 
of pullets, which can be tested for a season and mated later on as hens. By 
this method you will get all the new blood necessary. 
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OUR BREEDS OF SHEEP. 

(Continued fioni page C.S4.) 

Merinos. 

Although at the present day (In* epithet of “cosmopolitan” may more truly 
lu» ascribed to (lit' Merino than to any other breed of sheep, yet it is, siud will 
long remain, typical of Australia, in which its finest representatives are prob¬ 
ably to he found, i'napproached in Hie superb quality ot its lleece, tlie 
Merino stands out almost a freak of nature amongst tin* many breeds that 
lane been created by the ingenuity ol man. And the halo of romance that 
surrounded its early history gives it a claim to distinction that is apt to be 
forgotten in our prosaic da\s Originating probably amongst ihe nomadic 
tribes of Asia, the Merino was introduced into Spain in the days of the Aral) 
iii\asion: here, when Iberia awoke and repelled her more eixilized in\aders, it 
was left to the mercj of a people who at all times lm\e been lacking in the 
‘•brmler's <».\«»/"* For three or lour centuries the Merino remained the ex- 
elusi\e property of the Spaniard, losing perhaps what of bodily develo])inent 
it may hate possessed, but tenaciously adhering to its unique fineness and 
quality of wool The Spaniards were far Irom ignorant of the exceptional 



Mkriko Ewe, “The Queen.” 

Bred by John Murray, Esq., Rhine Park, South Australia. Crazed at large on natural grasses o 
Champion and First, Adelaide, 1896; cut Prize Fleeces, Adelaide, 1896, 1897, 189?. 
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First Prize 2-tooth Adelaide, 1898. 
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qualities of their fortuitous jK^srssiou; Mini they Avon* determined to keep 
within their own hands tin* enjoyment of it. Stringent haws prohibited tho 
export of .any live animal, and the penally of ileath was not looked upon as 

too light for tin* culprit who looked more to ]a»rsonal gain than what was 

eonsidered his eouutr.v's welt are. Towanls tin* middle of the eighteenth eeii 
tur.v the liberation of the Merino began; so high was it in popular esteem that 
its fate was fought out in international treaties of peaee. In 17dd France 
aeipiired tin* right of importing annually loo rams and 1.000 ewes, and from 
that time dates the triumphal spread of the Merino over every portion of 
tin* world, the climatic conditions of w liich wen* not lata.1 to it. 

Carrying a fleece of exceptional \alue hard.\. inured to scant herbage, ami 
frequent shifts of pasture. the offspring of the Mediterranean's dry. hot 

shores, the Merino was peculiarly adapted 1o tile Avants of Australia's first 

colonists. If tin* Spaniard i* not a breeder, the Englishman is the king of 
hinders; and those acquainted wiMi the unimproved European Merino must 
confess to admiration when brought fact* to fa<*e with the h(*st \vpcs created 
here b.v the genius of the sons of Kritain. Wo had hoped to secure from Mr. 
John Murray, ot Eden Yalle.v, some notes on this breed, with which his family 
name has been so honourably connected; but to exceptional qualifications as 
a, breeder, he adds modesty and reticence, and beyond supplying us with 
illustrations typical of the breed, be prelerred referring us to a paper read by 
Mi. .1. II. Angus, of < olPngrn\ e. bel ore the Royal Agricultural Society in 1 SSL 
We have secured Mr. Aligns*s permission to make us * of Ids paper, and desire 
to acknowledge our indebtedness hen* 

The first introduction of Merinos into South Australia appears to have taken 
place in 1JOJ, under tin* auspices of tile Sc,nth Australian Company. I liese 
sheep were purchased in Saxony In 1S4I the company introduced a further 
lot of Mecklenburg rams “to secure the continued and progressive improAe- 
ment of the flocks.*' Simultaneously, ar l at somewhat later dates, sheep 
were introduced from Tasmania and New South Wales Subsequent importa¬ 
tions of French. Spanish, and Saxon Merit.os. helped, in the opinion of Mr 
Aligns, to strengthen tin* constitution of our flocks, lie recognises at the 
same time that none of the imported stock in any Avay equalled tlie top studs 
ot our most noted breeds at the turn* of writing (1NN4 i: and unquestionably 
we have not been beating time sime then. We quote in Mr. Angus's own 
words, tin* characteristics of the best <y|K* of South Australian Merinos. 
Mr. Murray informs us that what was true in 1SS-I bolds good to the present 
day. 

“My constant and careful selection, good management, and superior judg¬ 
ment, the Smith Australian Merino has been brought to great perfection, am* 
for intrinsic value, estimated by tin* returns from wool and carcase, cannot 
he hen ten. With large symmetrical frame, healthy and vigorous constitution, 
clean skin free troni wrinkles and kemp. M]k.\ face, great weight.ol fleece, loin/ 
staple, ample yni'o. good density, not too line in quality, but uniform in 
character, all over flu* bodv, Avell covered, even. soft, and lustrous, such is 
tlu- best ivpe of (he South Australian Merino of to-day." There is but mu 
word that Mr. Murray would like to see added to this vivid description, and 
that has reference to the elasticity of tile fibre, that is characteristic of our 
best sheep. 

South Australians have no doubt done much towards the improvement of 
tin* Merino; but they have not succeeded in acclimatizing it to the conditions 
of cold, Avet. badly drained land. Here, as in Europe, it is pre-eminent.” 
a dry country breed, suffering under moist conditions, such as prevail in our 
sou til eastern districts, for instance, both from fluke and foot rot. 

The Southdown. 

This old English breed of slice]) has been highly valued for over a century 
and is acknowledged by most authorities to produce the very highest quality 
of mutton. In the Loudon market the Southdown mutton ranks next to Welsh 
mutton for highest prices, and the breed is very ]M>pular among the largest 
landed proprietors. The sheep are not so large as the Sliropshircs, but art* 




Southdown Ram, “ Babhaham Bcller '* 

First and Champion at Royal Agricultural Society of England's show at York, J90<>. Bred l>v C. Adeane, Esq. 
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ver;y compact, ;inil weigh well. Tin* 1e>n‘quarters are wide and devop, the back 
; 11 )<I loins broad, tin* body round, and the hindquarters full. riio ewes are 
prolific and good mothers. The* wool is fine aud curb'd. but tin* clip is light. 

The Soutlidowns navi* not ri*ccivi*d as much attention in South Australia 
as tlu* Shropshire, probably cm account of the carcase being smaller, and the 
th*cce being so much lighter. There* were several small Hocks here* souk* years 
ago. bill these seem to have born dispersed. Three years ago Mr. tieorge 
Sauerbier, of Wickham Park, near Kangarilla, when on a visit to tin* old 
country, purchased throe ewes and a rani at tin* Royal Show, and lauded them 
here in first-class condition. The ewes lambed twice within 1- months of 
arrival, but unfortunately the ram dic'd about nine months after landing. One 
of tie* owes has been exhibited at the Ko.val Agricultural Society's shows b* 
Anela'de, taking lirsj and champion < n each occasion. A ram. the* progeny 
of this ewe*, has also secured the* champion prize. Mr. Sauerbier stated that 
tin* Down ram crossed with Lincoln-Merino ewes gives a shorter legged but 
weightier sheep than tlu* Shropshire cross, and In* isepiite satisfied with their 
dt vilopment. We bellow* Mr. Sanerbier’s is tlu* only South Australian tloef 
of modern Soulhdow n 

One of the* most enthusiastic advocate’s o! tin* Soullidown lor early Jambs 
Is Mr. Matthew Kankine t'hairmau cd tlu* Stratliaibyu Agricultural Bureau 
All hough Mr. Rankim* has nuw retired from active labours in this connect ion 
lu* has had many years' experience in Mu* raising of fat lambs for market, 
using both Shropshire* and Soutlidowns, and lu* lound invariably that the 
iambs showing flic Southdown characteristics were tlu* quicker t » develop, and 
were nu»st favoured by the* butchers. When* tlu* object aimed at is first- 
class carcases for freezing the Southdown is unequalled As wt olproducers 
they do not. of course, hold a high place*, but Ibis, in bis opinion, was not of 
much consequence; iu fact, tlu* lamb licit grew meat Instead of wool was tlu* 
most profitable. Per tlu* London market In* favour *d crossing Lincoln-Merino 
ewes with Southdown rams. As imported I his bnyel was umloubledl.v smaller 
than other Down breeds, but it was noticeable that as they became aceP 
unitized the* progeny increased in size*. 

Our illustrations are topical specimens of Soutlidowns bred b\ <\ Ad’-aiie, 
Esq., of Ihibraham Hall. Cambridge* England. 


Romney Marsh Sheep. 

By E. E. Feuekhkekdt. 

I bellevi* I am correct m saying that mine is the* only pure bred Romney 
Marsh stud in South Australia. My reason for importing this breed was till * 
name it bad for extreme hardiness, being able* to withstand tlu* attacks of 
Huke and other internal parasites that would kill other breeds, and during tlu* 
seven years that I have had ilicm llie.v have* fully maintained tlludr reputation 
in this respect. They have also clean hard foot, making them practically foot 
vot resistant. The sheep are of large* frame, very shapely, covered with a 
fleece of demi-luslre wend averaging about L’» lb. 

The ewes are* eery predilie-, and make cxe-eilenl mothers, ami the lambs come 
to maturity very quickly, at three months old averaging No It). 

For crossing with merino this breed is une*qtialle»d, fen* this locality at, any 
rate. The crossbred lambs mature early, are very shapely, strong, and 
healthy, and their weed is long, bright, and showy, and commands a good prie*o. 
In New Zealand, where the Uennney Marsh is highly prized, tin* crossbred 
lambs an* much valued as freezers. 

The* crossbred vvedliers are* of large* and shapely frame*, and greiw a good lleec, 
of wool of an attractive quality. The mutton is of excellent quality, with a 
large proportion of lean. Anil what is e>f the* highest importance, tin* cross¬ 
breds are possessed of an extremely barely constitution. 
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Romney Marmi Ram. 

Imported from New Zealand by K. K. Feuerheerdt, Esq., “ Cromer,” Lucindale. 
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(iRor? of Romney Marsh Ewes. 

Imported from New Zealand by E. E. Feuerheerdt, Esq., “ Grower, * Lucindale. 
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BLEACHED WHEAT COMPARED WITH UNBLEACHED 
WHEAT FOR FLOUR. 

At request of Mr. W. Farrei\ of the New South Wales Department of Agri¬ 
culture, the Sad (Me worth branch of the Bureau forwarded samples of bleached 
and unbleached wheat, which was submitted to Mr. F. W. Guthrie, the Depart¬ 
mental chemist, for analysis and rejnort. The wlieats were grown by Messrs. 
Fitzgerald Bros., of near Auburn. The following report has been received 
from Mr. Guthrie:— 

Unbleached Wheat. 

Variety of Grain—Marshall's No. 3. 

Appearance of Grain—Brownish, plump, hard, long. 

Weight per Bushel—032 lb* 

Base of Milling - Easy to mill. 

Percentage of Mill Products—Flour, 72.1); pollard, 7.1; bran, 20.0. 

Nature of Flour--Dolour of Hour, excellent, not quite as high as bleached; 
strength of flour, +7.S; percentage of gluten, 0.77. 

Bran fairly dean: pollard clean; break-flour, 21.0 per cent.; semolina, white 
and gritty. 

Stripped before rain of December 10, 1002. 

Bleached Wheat. 

Variety of Grain—Marshall's No. 3. 

Appearance of Grain — Long, dull white, fairly hard and plump. 

Weight per Bushel—00 It). 

Ease uf Milling Easy to mill. 

Percentage of MiM Products-Flour, 08.5; pollard, 13; bran, 18.5. 

Nature of Flour- Dolour of flour, excellent; strength of flour (in quarts per 
each 200 lb.), 4S; percentage dry gluten, 10.0 

Bran and pollard both fairly dean, break-flour, 20.1 per cent.; semolina, wdnte 
and slightly gritty. This wheat was stripped after rain. “The only respects 
in which the bleached grain is interim to the unbleached are tne weight per 
bushel and the amount of flour obtainable. The flour itse!lf is very similar 
in all respects.” 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

The olflces of the Department of Agriculture will be removed shortly to 
the Exhibition Building, North terrace, Adelaide, where more commodious 
offices are now being fitted up. Wheu we are settled in our new quarters 
hotter facilities will be afforded to ilie public, and we hope to be able to give 
some little attention to experimental work. It is also intended to utiUase 
the numerous works on agricultural subjects which we now possess, as the 
nucleus of an agricultural library to be open to the public. As funds permit 
standard works and records of experiments in various parts of the world will 
he added, and the library should prove of considerable value to agriculturists 
The members of the Agricultural Bureau are specially invited to make use 
of the library whenever they are in town. 


On June 0 Professor Perkins paid a visit to Forest Range, and gave a public 
address under the auspices of the local Agricultural Bureau on eiderraaking. 
There should be an opening for this industry in the hills district, as with care 
cider of a good quality can be made there, and we believe that there would 
be a demand for the beverage at a price that would pay the growers to convert 
their second grade applefc into cider. Professor Towar has delivered lectures 
during June at Wilmington, Quorn. and Oarrieton. 
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During the month Mr. Quinn has visited Kapunda and Allandale, giving 
pruning demonstrations in those localities. He has also continued the work 
of laying out the grounds at the Agricultural College, Roseworthy, and pre¬ 
paring to plant several acres of orchard at that institution. 


During the month Mr. Thomson has been engaged in the examination of 
samples of milk and cheeise, to discover the cause of a taint. At the Agri¬ 
cultural College he has given sixteen lectures and demonstrations for the four 
weeks, and is satisfied with the progress made by the students in the use of the 
Babcock test. In future all the cows will be tested weekly, and a record kept 
of the quantity and quality of the milk. Mr. Thomson has also visited the 
Woodside Factory, and intends to submit a report of his inspection to the 
Chairman of directors. Experiments in the cultivation of forage crops have 
begun at Mount Gambler, and other centres. Eight samples of milk have 
been received from country districts for butter-fat analysis, and five samples 
of butter have been tested. 


During June 333 parcels of plants have been admitted into the State, and 
six parcels destroyed owing to not conforming with the regulations. One 
parcel, at the request of the consignee, was returned to its place of origin. 
Among these imported plants were upwards of 7,000 fruit trees. The fruits 
imported consisted mainly of bananas, pineapples, and passion fruits. A 
Jew cirrus fruits, in the shape of Mandarin oranges chiefly, also came to hand. 
All told, 3,252 eases were admitted, and 05 cases destroyed overripe. The 
exports of fruits consisted chiefly of apples, oranges and lemons coming next 
in importance, making a total of 5,403 cases. Plants to the extent of 81 
parcels and 2,000 packages of vegetables were also exported. The super¬ 
vision of these imports and exports has occupied the time of Inspectors Brown 
and Rowell. Of the country inspectors, Mr. Pounsett has alone been work¬ 
ing. ITe lias made 128 visits to orchards and gardens in 18 days in the 
Penola and Poona warm districts. 


Doubtless owing to the promising opening of the season, renewed interest 
is being manifested in the work of the Agricultural Bureau. New branches 
have been formed at VVepowie, Morchard, and Virginia, and the residents 
of three other localities are taking the necessary steps to start branches. 
The members of older branches have, on the whole, showed gratifying proof 
of their interest In the work of the Bureau, but in a few instances the 
branches are apparently asleep. No reports of meetings have been received 
from Amy ton branch since November, from Ardrossan since December, from 
Dawson and Hahndorf since October, Petersburg since September, Port Ger- 
mein since December, and Tatninda since September, 1902. Will members 
of the reflective branches please take not' of the above, and endeavour to 
stir up their fellow-members to renewed activity? It would be a matter for 
considerable regret if we were compelled to remove the names of the branches 
in question from our roll. 


Since the beginning of the year it has been found necessary to dispose of 
two of the bulls purchased some years ago by the Department for lending 
to tiie branches of the Agricultural Bureau; one bull has been destroyed, and 
two others have died during the period in question, and there are now only 
six bulls left, out of the total of 22 purchased. Taken altogether, the experi¬ 
ment of purchasing stock for loan to branches cannot be said to have ans¬ 
wered expectations. 


The Port Broughton Branch of the Bureau has a purebred Jersey bull 
which it wishes to exchange for a Bhorthorn bull. The Jersey is by Fow¬ 
ler King, and is guaranteed a good worker. Any member of the Bureau who 
would like to., effect an exchange in the direction Indicated should communi¬ 
cate with Mr. IT. Barclay, of Port Broughton, 
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Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, 
June 24, there being present all members but Messrs. Bruce, Laffer, and 
Dawkins. 

The formation of a branch of the Bureau at Virginia was approved, with 
Messrs. A. Hatcher, J. E. Taylor, J. Nash, \V. White, 8. J. Taylor, M. Maloney, 
J. E. Sheedy, Jos. Huxtable, G. H. Pavy, E. O. Strempel, 1*. Thompson, F. 
O rigors, J. A. Kyan, and D. J. J. Hheed.v as members. 

The following members worn approved as members of the undermentioned 
branches:—Narridy, Mr. John Kelly: J)avenport, Messrs. T. Hewitson and (4 
Welby Koolunga, Messrs. <4. J. Buchanan and W. Perrin; Morgan, Mr. J. 
llewitt; Morchard, Messrs. E. 1>. Kirkland and J. O’Loughiin; Paskeville, Mr. 
II. Koch; Bowhill, Messrs. E. Dragemuller and A. R. (4. Dolmt; and Lyndoca, 
Mr. A. Springbett. 

in accordance with request, the Principal of the Agricultural College re¬ 
ported on th(» question of providing instruction on agriculture for women at 
the College. He thought it would he a serious mistake for the department 
to make provision tor teaching young women at the College, without ascertain¬ 
ing whether there is any demand for such provision; Although as previously 
stated the co-education system lmd been a marked success in tile Uniter] States 
he had not been long enough in South Australia to decide whether public opi¬ 
nion here was such as to make the proposed move a wise one. He scarcely be¬ 
lieved. lion over, that the time was yet ripe for inaugurating a women’s course 
at the Agricultural College, but he could see no reason why young women could 
not be admitted at once as day students to take such classes as horticulture 
or dairying. If there were those in the State who desired such instruction, 
there was no reason why they should not be allowed to join the (‘lasses at 
am* time On tin* motion of Mr. Sandford, it was resolved to request tne 
Hon. Minister to authorize the Principal to accept young men or women as day- 
students in the dairying course, provided he received sufficient applications 
from intending students to warrant such action being taken. 

The annual report as drafted by the committee appointed for tin* purpose 
was adopted and forwarded to the Hon. Minister. 

Professor Towar forwarded report on Mr. Miller's motion favouring the 
establishment in country districts of short courses of instruction on special 
agricultural subjects. The Professor slated that wherever this had 
been attempted in the United States the project had been found unworkable, 
and had been abandoned in favour of short special courses at the Agricultural 
College. It was found very much more expensive for the College to pay 
travelling expenses of instructors, transport of material, apparatus, &c., than 
to conduct the work at the institution. For much of the work special appa¬ 
ratus. light, movable, and yet imperfect, had to be purchased. Much of 
the material for instruction required months of time to prepare, and tills 
could only be done satisfactorily at the College. The College staff have 
duties which demand their attention a portion of practically every day at the 
College. The Professor of Agriculture and other officers should not be 
away from the College farm as much as this work would demand. Besides 
this, much valuable time for which the State is paying would be lost in 
travelling to and from the districts where the classes would be conducted. 
These courses would be taken by men who may have begun business for 
themselves, and it would be found thill they could not concentrate their mindr 
on sehoolwork when every day they were also occupying tlieir attention 
partly with things of a private nature. One ot the most serious objections 
to country classes arose from the fact that, all districts could not be favoured 
alike. The isolated dairy district with but a few patrons could not afford 
to maintain a class; yet they had as much right to the instruction as the 
more thickly populated district. This feature naturally gave rise to jealousies 
and general comment The plan which he thought would work well for this 
State would be to establish two short courses—one in live stock and dairying, 
and the other In fruit culture, viticulture, atid winemaking, extending over a 
period of four weeks, during the regular long vacation in March and April. 
At this time the regular students are away, the dormitories empty, and the 
working staff somewhat at leisure, The expenses to the State would be so 
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small that the tuition could be fixed at a nominal figure. The men would 
pay, besides the small tuition, the actual cost of their board, care of rooms, 
and laboratory fees. Although he had been unable to consult the other officers 
of the staff on the subject, be believed such a scheme could be successfully 
carried out. If a brief syllabus were prepared setting forth the details of 
the courses, promising to make the attempt should a certain number, say 25, 
apply, he thought it possible they could make a start by the next long vacation. 

It was resolved that Professor Townr be thanked for his report, and that 
it be forwarded to the Minister for consideration in connection with previous 
resolution re day students. 

Mr. Molineux called attention to the agitation for the removal 
of the prohibition of the sale of citrus fruit affected by «scale. In his 
opinion it would be a great mistake to comply with this. The Interests 
of the industry were too great to be sacrificed for relatively few growers, 
who could get rid of the scale by means amply demonstrated to have been 
successful. He moved—“That the Minister of Agriculture be asked before he 
finally dealt with thp request to carefully consider the previous action of the 
department in this respect.” The resolution was carried with the addition 
of the statement that resin wash was effective in getting rid of this insect. 

On the motion of Mr. Molineux, it was resolved that the question of the 
necessity for a standard legal weight for the bag of chaff be again pressed 
under the notice of the Hon. Minister of Agriculture. The question of the 
adulteration of hay chaff with chaffed straw was referred to, but no satis¬ 
factory way of preventing such fraud was suggested. 

On the motion of Mr. Krichauff, it was decided to recommend the branches 
of the Bureau to endeavour to induce the committees of the local institutes 
to procure standard works on agriculture, and also to ask the Public Library 
Board to impress on the local institutes the wisdom of spending some of their 
.funds in this direction. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs A. W. Sand fold & Company report on July 1, 1903: — 

From an agriculturist’s point of view the weather conditions during June Could 
hardly have been more favourable, the rainfall being considerably above that month's 
average, also it was evenly distributed and of a thoroughly soaking character, so 
that farmers are now jubilant that their dams are Allied, and winter feed assured for 
the stock. Meanwhile the young wheat plant is making excellent progress, more 
tspecially in the districts that had suffered from the lone: drought. Glowing account*, 
are also to hand from the Northern Areas, where pastoralists mostly report water and 
feed in abundance: but, as expected in such a stretch of country, some parts are yet 
suffering, owing the absence of rain. 

There is nothing unusual to rej>ort in commercial circles, trade throughout the 
month having been of a steady character, with very little fluctuation in values, but 
during the past two or three days rumours were afloat that, unfortunately, owing to 
Broken Hill not participating in the break-up of the drought, a serious water famine 
was imminent, and upon examination the supply was found to be about exhausted, 
owing to the fact that the reservoirs had been silting up, so that they were compelled* 
to at once cut off* all water for mining purposes, having the immediate effect of 
closing the mines, which has had most depressing results upon trade on the Barrier, 
with thousands of miners thrown idle. Meanwhile the South Australian Government 
is assisting, through the railways, to at any rate help to supply the town with 
water for hcusehola purposes. Nothing startling to report of the new gold discoveries 
art* Arltumga, Central Australia, but there seems now a bit better prospect of its 
becoming a permanent field. The weakening in value of Lead has been cheeked and 
a slight hardening set in, but this is attributed to the abrupt stoppage of the Barrier 
Mines, The Copper market has fluctuated somewhat, but seems to have now 
steadied. 

Latest advices from European markets report them, though firm in tone, devoid of 
animation, with little alteration in prices, Californian White Wheats being reduced to 
a few cargoes which is held at 32/ for 500 lb. at F. and I.; but a cargo of new crop, 
August- September shipment, has been solid at 30/9. and Walla Walla new crop ha* 
semi business at 29/0 In England and on the Continent the weather has been cold 
and ungenial, and owing to lack of warmth vegetation has made very little progress- 
In South Australia seeding has been concluded under most favourable circumstance*, 
and the growing crops are reported on all hands to be looking remarkably WtlL 
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Little business has been done in Wheat, though M)me holders cleared out their stocks 
at a reduction on last month’s quotation®. Millers’ Offal.—There has been no great 
demand for Bran or Pollard, and quotations have declined Here and in the Eastern 
States. The Fodder trade locally has had a quiet month’s business, and, with no 
extra orders coming from Sydney, shipments made have only been m execution ot 
sales previously effected. Feeding Grains are ako quiet, and present quotations 
nominal. 

In Potatoes there has* been no alteration in values during the month, the low 
quotations being considered quite bedrock, for it is generally reckoned that fanners 
would not deliver at less money, as seeding operations are now on, and, also, most 
oi the quantities available have to be carted a distance to the railway. Throughout 
the month the export trade to Western Australia has been more limited owing to 
Tasmania forcing sales at easing rates. Some few orders have been coining along 
from Sydney, but, unless direct steamer can be arranged for, present extra freightage 
hampers sales of anything like parcels. Onions are still in full supply, showing about 
5/ easing on former rates. 

The rains, accompanied bv cold weather, especially during the early part of the 
month, immediately clucked the steady increase of fresh Butter coming forward, 
causing values then to harden about 2d. per lb., which forced the trade back for 
Uieir extra wants on to old lines of stored Victorian Bulk; but with milder conditions 
increasing supplies are again coming along, so that the trade now is relying upon 
fresh prints to serve counter requirements. In Eggs the wintry weather cut off 
quantities to such an extent that prices sharply advanced until 1/9 per dozen loose was 
touched. Prices have since come back about 2d., but even at moment supplies are 
insufficient to fill all local export orders. Cheese.—As the season advances the range 
in quality widens, with prune showing a hardening. Bae.cn has met with steady 
demand, hut with heavier yarding^ of die live animal prices liave eased about Ad. 
The advance previously reported in Honey has restricted export orders, so that rates 
are scarcely as firm in this line. Almonds continue to find readv sale at full quota¬ 
tions. 

Gc»od supplies of Carcass Pork and Veal are coming forward, prime *tuff meeting a 
brisk market. 

Increasing quantities of Poultry have l>een penned, with all coops of quality sell¬ 
ing well. 

MaHXBT QrOTATlOHS OJ? THE DAY. 

Wheat—At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 5/5, f.o.b.; farmers’ lots, 5/4, on 
trucks, per bushel 60 tb. 

Flour.—City brands, £11 15/ to £12; country, £11 10/ to £11 12/6 per tm 
2,000 lb. 

Bran, 10|d. to lid.; Pollard, 1/2A to 1/3 per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats.—Local Algerian and Dun, 2/8 tq 2/10; prime stout feeding whites, 2/10 to 3/ 
per bushel 40 lb. 

Barley.—Malting, 4/4 to 4/8; Gape, 3/4 per bushel 50 lb. 

Chaff.—£5 to £5 7/6 per ton of 2,240 lb., bags in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Gamibiers, £2 10/ per 2,240 lb. 

Onions—Local, £2 15/; Gamblers, £2 10/ per 2,240 It). 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, 1/ to 1/2; private separator and best dairy, 
10^d. to 1/; welll graded store, 8d. to 9Ad.; Victorian stored bulk, 7d. to 9d. per lb. 

Cheese.—South Australian best factory, 7d. to 7£d.; ordinary, 5d. to 5£d. per lb. 

Bacon.—Factory cured sides, 7Ad. to 8}d.; farm flitches, 7d. per lb. 

Hams.—South Australian factory, 9d. to 9£d. per lb. 

E&gs.—Loose, 1/7; in casks, f.o.b., 1/9 per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 6Jd. to 7d,; tins, 8d. to 6£d. per It). 

Honey.—2§d. for best extracted, in 60*tt>. tins; Beeswax, lid. lb. 

Almonds.—Fine soft shell, 5d.; kernels, 10£d. per lb. 

Carcass Meat.—Prime porkers, from 5d. to 6d. per lb.; medium to good bacouers, 
4d. to 5d.; light and rough choppers, 3d. to 4d.; prime veal, 3§d. to 4Aa,; medium to 
fair, Id. to 2$. 

Poultry.—Dressed turkeys and fowls, 5Jd. to 6£d. per lb. In live birds, nice table 
roosters are worth 1/10 to 2/3 each; good hens and fair cockerels, 1/2 to 1/6; poor an-i 
light, 8d. to 10d.; ducWs, 1/10' to 2/6;, fair to good geese, 2/3 to 2/9; pigeons, 4d.; 
turkeys, from id. to 6id. per lb, live weight, for fattening to good table sorts. 

Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on imported 
lines. Grain, flour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Dairv 
products are city auction mart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of June, 1903:- 


Adelaide 

3 87 

Hawker 

1*07 

Cradock 

1*07 

Wilson 

1*50 

Gordon 

0*75 

Quorn 

0*97 

Port Augusta 

0*48 

Port Germein 

1*42 

Port Pirie 

1*50 

Crystal Brook 

2*51 

Port Broughton . 

1 *91 

Bute 

3*25 

Hammond 

0*60 

Bruce 

0*42 

Wilmington 

1*62 

Melrose 

206 

Booleroo Centre 

1*58 

Wirrabara 

2*55 

Appila 

1*78 

Laura 

3*11 

Caltowie 

2 37 

Jamestown 

2*68 

Gladstone 

2*49 

Georgetown 

2*62 

Narridy 

3*00 

Redhill 

3 49 

Koolunga 

2*46 

Carrieton 

0*81 

Eurelia 

1*12 

Johnsburg 

0*75 

Orroroo 

1*15 

Black Rock 

1*20 

Petersburg 

1*35 

Yon gala 

1*59 

Terowie 

1*28 

Yarcowie 

1*59 

Hallett 

2*53 

Mt. Bryan 

2*26 

Burra 

2*28 

Snowtown 

2* 2 

Brinkworth 

1 *72 

Blyth 

2*39 

Clare 

3*51 

Mintaro Central .. 

4*06 

Water vale 

4 20 

Auburn 

3*06 


Manoora .. 3'20 

Hoyleton 2 ’40 

Balaklava 2 24 

Port Wakefield .. 2*25 

Saddleworth .. 3*26 

Marrabel . 3T3 

Riverton . 3*73 

Tarlee 2*26 

Stockport 2*53 

Hamley Bridge 2*82 

Kapunda 3 *48 

Freeling 3*88 

Stockwell 3*31 * 

Nuriootpa 4*18 

Angaston 4*93 

Tanunda 3*80 

Lyndoch .. 4*32 

Mallala 2*99 

Roseworthy . 3 *37 

Gawler 3*55 

Smithfield . 3*63 

Two Wells 2*83 

Virginia 2*90 

Salisbury 3*11 

Tea Tree Gully . 4*65 

Mftgill 4*35 

Mitcham 4*56 

Crafers .. 7*96 

Clarendon 6*33 

Morphett Vale 3*65 

Noarlunga . 3*88 

Willunga 4*26 

Aldinga .. 3*50 

Norman ville 4*08 

Yankalilla 4*00 

Eudunda .. 2 69 

Truro .. 3*55 

Mount Pleasant .. 3*16 

Blumberg 5*04 

Gumeracha 6*00 

Lobethal .. 6*18 

Woodside .. 4*20 

Hahndorf . 5*57 

Nairne .. 3*83 

Mount Barker . 5*38 

Echunga . 4*99 


Macclesfield 

5*83 

Meadows 

5*67 

Strathalbyn 

2*53 

Callington 

3*07 

Langhome’s Bridge 

*•90 

Milang 

2*39 

Wallaroo 

3*01 

Kadina 

3*43 

Moonta 

3*14 

Green’s Plains 

2*77 

Maitland 

3*99 

ArdroBsan 

1*89 

Port Victoria 

2*69 

Curramulka 

4*49 

Minlaton 

3*21 

Stansbury 

2*34 

Warooka 

2*02 

Yorketown 

2*86 

Edithburg 

1*92 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*10 

Streaky Bay 

2*13 

Port Elliston 

3*96 

Port Lincoln 

3*55 

Cowell 

1*75 

Queenscliffe 

2*45 

Port Elliot 

2*75 

Goo^wa 

2*60 

Meningie 

3*48 

Kingston 

4*51 

Robe 

4*94 

Beaehport 

6*17 

Coonalpyn 

2 17 

Bordertown 

2*16 

Frances 

3*35 

Naracoorte 

4*05 

Lucindale 

4 05 

Penola 

4*92 

Millicent 

5*36 

Mount Gainbier .. 

5*90 

Wellington 

2*70 

Murray Bridge .. 

1*92 

Mannum 

1*23 

Morgan 

0*73 

Overland Corner.. 

1*01 

Renmark 

0*79 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Bute, June 9. 

Present—Messrs. Brideson (chair), Sharman, Ebsary, Stevens, Hamdorf, 
Gltsliam, McEvoy, and Trengove (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.—Eleven meetings have been held during the year, with an 
average attendance of 11 members and several visitors. Three papers read, 
and these, with several papers by members of other branches, have been well 
discussed. 

Hay from Manured Land.--Members disagree with statement from Eudunda 
that manured land produced hay of inferior character. 

Stump-Jump Ploughs.—Mr. Hamdorf stated in reply to query from Booleroo 
Centre Branch that the stump-jump plough was the invention of a mechanic. 

Storing Manures.—Some discussion ensued on best way to stack manure 
which has to be stored for any.length of time. Members were of opinion 
that there would be less loss if the manure was stacked loose in a moisture 
proof building than if stacked in bags around which the air would pass freely. 


Colton, June 6. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny (chair), M. 8. W. Kenny, Whitehead, Hull, 
Barnes, and Packer. 

Annual Report.--Six meetings have been held, with an average attendance 
of seven members aud three visitors. Several papers have been read, and 
with various subjects brought forward for discussion, the meetings have 
proved interesting and instructive. Members expressed regret that more 
interest was not taken in the branch work by the residents generally. Mr 
P. P. Kenny was re-elected Chairman, and Mr. W. J. Packer elected Hon. 
Secretary. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. R. Hull for his services as 
Hon. Secretary during the past 11 years, also to Mr. M. S. W. Kenny for pro¬ 
viding meeting room, lights. &t\ 

Machinery at Adelaide Show.—Mr. Packer gave an interesting account ot 
various farm Implements seen at the Adelaide Show, especially the eomplet 
harvesters. A very interesting discussion took place. 


Booleroo Centre, June 9. 

Present—Messrs. Nottle (chair), Dr. Steven, Hopper. Brooks, Mieliae 
Murdock, Sargent Clack, McMnrtin (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report.—Eight meetings held during It months since previous re 
port; average attendance, nine members and three visitors. Four papers 
have been read, and the meetings generally have been interesting. The ful 1 
membership roll is kept up; whenever any member drops out there is always 
some one ready to accept the vacant position. Messrs. N. Clack. W. Brooks 
and F. McMartin were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary 
respectively. 


Mount Pleasant, June 19. 

Present—Messrs. Phillis (ehair). Lyddon, Royal, Maxwell, Tapseott, God free. 
Miller, Vigor, and Giles (Hon, Sec.). 

Annual Report.—Eight meetings held during the year, with an average at¬ 
tendance of 7.5 members out of 14 on the roil. Only one paper had been read 
during the year. Messm G. Phillis and G. A. Vigar were elected Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary respectively. It was decided that at July meeting dis¬ 
cussions be held on “How to make a living on 80 acres” and “Large v. small 
grain for seed.” 
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IY!a!Iala» May 4. 

Present—Messrs. Worden (chair), Nairn, W. and S. Temby, Churches, 
Jenkins, Moody, and Stephenson (Hon. Sec.). 

Feeding Horses.—Mr. W. K. Stephenson read a short paper on this subject 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down, but every man must be largely 
guided by his own special conditions and by 'his horses, One horse will do 
well on a moderate amount of food, another will require considerably more, 
and some are never satisfied. There was no feed of equal value to oats for 
horses, (rood sound wheaten hay was excellent. To save waste it should be 
chaffed. The hay should not be too ripe, as in that condition it is heating. 
When the horses are not in full work they migiht get cocky chaff mixed with 
hay chaff and a little oats. As much variety of food as possible should be 
given. Where lucerne or clover can be grown it should be fed to a reasonable 
extent. Where succulent food cannot be provided it is well to feed some bran. 
Always keep a lump of salt in the manger, and see that there is a plentiful 
supply of good water. He had the water laid on at his stables and yards, so 
that the animals can go to it whenever they want it. Mr. Churches said regu¬ 
lar hours of feeding was an important factor. He let his animals feed for 
three hours before taking them out to work iu the morning, but Mr. W. 
Temby considered one hour sufficient on short feed when they had been well 
fed overnight He considered it best to steam the oats and pour water on 
the chaff. He liked to feed overnight on long hay, and preferred Cape oats 
to any other kind. Mr. Moody considered that the diet should be better regu¬ 
lated. It was immaterial whether oats were fed crushed or whole. He found 
cattle did well on molasses mixed with chuffed header straw: the addition of a 
little treacle was an Improvement. Hipe hay was not so suitable as green hay 
for old horses, though if cut at the proper state it contained more saccharine. 
Mr. Nairne preferred oats to anything else. He generally fed chaffed oaten 
hay, filling the mangers at night and letting the animals*ran loose. In the 
morning he gave a smaller amount of chaff, with some crushed oats. Long 
hay was wasteful. 


Wlliungra, June 6. 

Present—Messrs. Blacker (chair), Richards, Atkinson, Allen, Vaudry, Brown, 
Kernieh, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Binding Banks of Creeks.—Discussion on this subject took place. Members 
recommended blackberry bushes, willows, and couch grass 

Feeding Farm Horses.—Good hay chaff and whole oats were most in favour 
for feeding working horses. 


Mount Compass, June 13. 

Present—Messrs. Jacobs (chair), Arthur, Cameron, Gowling, Hutton, Her- 
ring, Jenken, Klauss, Slater, Peters, Sweetman, F. and H. McKinlay, and 
one visitor. 

Annual Report.—Twelve meetings have been held during the year, with an 
average attendance of 12 members. Five papers have been read, and a 
number of practical discussions initiated by members. The second annual 
show In connection with the branch was very successful. Messrs. M. Jacobs, 
R. Cameron, and H. McKinlay were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and 
Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Cowpock,—Members wished to know how ts treat complaint in cows' udders 
called locally •‘cowpock.” fMr. C. J. Valentine advises bathing twice a day 
with warm water, and applying vaseline or other ointment that will keep the 
skin soft,—Ed. 1 

Wattles on Sandy Soil.—Mr. Hutton Initiated discussion on the growing 
of wattles on the saudy rises, and the best means of clearing the scrub, dee. 
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Crystal Brook, June 6. 

Present—Messrs. Pavy (clmir), G. and G. M. Davidson, Venning, Hamlyn, 
Hutchinson, and Miell. 

Agricultural Motors.—Discussion on this subject took place, members being 
of opinion that eight-horse power motors would not be strong enough for use 
on Australian farms, but motors of 20 to 32-horse power should be useful. 

Rugging Cows.—Members were of opinion that rugging the cows during cold 
wet weather would prove beneficial and result in an increase in the milk 
supply. 

Management of Horses.—Mr. H. Hamlyn read a paper on this subject It 
was a mistake to work horses for too long hours on the farm; 7A hours to 8 
hours a day was long enough for such work as ploughing or scarifying, as 
the draft is continuous. Horses worked for longer hours soon get slow', and 
after a few weeks’ work will get through far less ploughing in a day than 
when they started; in fact horses working shorter hours will keep in better 
condition and actually do more work from beginning to end of the ploughing 
season than horses working longer hours. Working horses early on cold 
mornings or late on frosty evenings is bad for them; they go into the stable 
wet with sweat, and scarcely get dry during the night. In driving horses 
long journeys in light vehicles, they should be driven steadily for the first two 
or three days; if this is done they will travel much better afterwards than if 
driven fast at the start. On the question of feeding horses, he entirely agreed 
with Mr. John Hill’s system, as outlined in the May issue of The Journal of 
Agriculture, except In regard to watering. He considered it a mistake to let 
them have free access to water directly they are taken out of harneiss. He 
considered this a very unsafe practice, especially with brood mares, as drink¬ 
ing freely directly after working will probably cause them to slip their 
foals. His experience was that it was best to let. the horses have a little 
water when knocking off work; then, in half an hour’s time, or even an hour, 
let them have free access to drinking water. He noticed in one of the local 
papers an article by Mr. H. Castle, of Blanche town, in reference to sore shoul¬ 
ders in horses. He advocated soaking the collar in water all night, and in 
the morning fitting it to the horse’s shoulders, and using for light work while 
still wet. To harden the skin on young horses he suggested washing the 
shoulders with brine after working them. 


Golden Grove, June 11. 

Present—Messrs. Milne (chain. McPharlin. IIanx»r, Ruder, Wood head, lioss, 
Augove, Maughan, N. J. and A. D. Robertson (Hon. Sec.). 

Rugging Cows,—Mr. Maughan was the only member who had tried rugging 
dairy cows, and he had proved that a cow will produce more butter on less 
food if nigged and warmly housed in winter than she will if turned out. 
Several members intimated their intention of adopting the practice of rugging 
**o\v». 

Diseases of Fruit Trees.—Mr. T. C. Angove read a lengthy paper on fruit 
iree diseases acid their treatment. He dealt with the different classes of 
diseases, the causes of same, the methods of propagation, &c. The necessity 
for knowledge of the chief characteristics of the different pests m order to 
know what steps to take to combat them was emphasized. The different 
formulae for spray compounds were mentioned. In the making of Bordeaux 
Mixture Mr. Angove stated that water should be added to the concentrated 
solution until the blue tinge had quite disappeared. Mr. Maughan took excep¬ 
tion to this statement: he had used large quantities of Bordeaux Muxture, and 
had never seen It without a decided blue tinge. [Bordeaux Mixture made 
according to the recognised formula should be decidedly blue in colour; when 
treacle is added it becomes green.—Ed.] Considerable discussion took place 
on the different methods of dealing with insects, especially the codlin moth, 
audit was decided to further discuss the codlin moth question at next meeting, 
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Onetree Hill, June 12. 

Present—Messrs. I. Bowman (chair), F. and G. Bowman, Ifould, Thomas, 
and Chicas (Hon. Sec.). 

Green Fodder.—Discussion on this subject took place, Bape and mustard 
were highly recommended. A member had found cows to Improve much 
quicker on rape than on green cereals. The aeration of the milk would 
remove the taint caused by rape. This food should be fed sparingly at first 
in order to avoid hoven. Crops like rape and mustard grew better on land 
manured with stable manure than with mineral phosphate. Mr. Mould scan, 
fled a lucerne paddock, and sowed barley; he got two cuts of winter feed, and 
in the summer the lucerne grew splendidly. To promote* the growth of 
lucerne it was necessary that the surface of the soil should be broken up; fo? 
tills a narrow-tined cultivator or disc-lmrrows would be best. Where grass 
had grown freely in the lucerne patch it would be found beneficial to fire it; 
on poor soils an application of bone super would be found useful. 

Deficiencies in Fertiliser Guarantees.—Attention was called to published 
analyses of commercial fertilisers, showing serious discrepancies between the 
guarantees and the official analyses. 

Papers Bead at Branches.—Following the suggestion made at previous meet¬ 
ing by the Hon. Secretary, that members should mention any paper in the 
Journal that they considered of special merit, three different members had 
made a note of Mr. Jacobs’s paper on “Duties of Members” read at Mount 
Compass Branch, and one member had selected the paper by Mr. Smallacombe, 
of Narridy, on “Management of Horses.” 


Mylor, June 15. 

Present—Messrs. W. Nicholls (chair), J. Nicholls, Narraway, Mundy, Bradley, 
E. J. and T. G. Oinn, Smith, Neilson, Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Annual Report—The Hon. Secretary’s report showed nine meetings held, 
with an average attendance of eight members out of 13 on the roll. Three 
papers have lieen read and discussed, and he was pleased to be able to 
report that scarcely a meeting had passed without a number of samples being 
tabled. He would like every member to realize the importance of showing 
exhibits of local produce, and also explaining anything special in conneo. 
tion with them. It was decided that in future the meetings be held in Long- 
wood Institute, and also that the department be asked to sanction the altera 
tion of the name of the branch to Longwood. A vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Mundy for use of room during past three years. 

Potato Experiments.—Mr. T. G. Oinn called attention to report In Journal of 
Agriculture of experiments carried out at Mount Compass. Some discussion 
ensued, members generally being of opinion that not much reliance could 
be placed upon a single test. To secure information of value it would bo 
necessary to carry out tests for several years. It was the general practice 
here to use small whole setts in preference to large cut seed. Better return^ 
this year have been secured from Redskins than from Prolifics, especially in 
the late crops. Mr. Oinn stated that Hero potato, imported some years ago 
through the Central Bureau, appeared to stand more frost than any other 
variety he had grown, and was also resistant of “black spot” 

Bitter Pit.—Attention was called to paper read at Forest Range Branch by 
Mr. J. Vickers on “bitter pit” disease of apples. Members agree entirely 
with the writer of the paper. It was noticed that the disease develops 
quicker if the fruit is gathered than if left on the trees. 

Quinces.—Mr. Hughes tabled two samples of jelly made from quinces tabled 
at previous meeting. The jelly from pear-shaped quince was not as rich in 
colour as that from Portugal quince, but members differed in the opinions 
as to quality. Several other samples were tabled, including peach jelly by 
Mr. Oinn, and an elaborately carved eggeup made from the wood of tree* 
lucerne (Cytisus proliferu®). The wood was like oak in appearance, and 
members thought it would be capital for ornamental turnery work. 
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PaskevMIe, June 13. 

Present—Messrs. Good ail (chair), Pontifex, Macdonald, .1. 1., T. H.. and S. 
It. Price, Meier, O’Grady (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Sore Shoulders. - In reply to enquiry by member of another branch, Mr 
Pnntifex stated that he purchased a horse with a sore shoulder, which it was 
stated was incurable. He procured a piece of sheepskin, and sewed it on to 
the collar, with the wool against the collar. The sore soon got 
nearly well, when he cut a patch in the sheepskin immediately 
against the sore, leaving it partly hollow, owing to the padding 
inside by the skin and wool around it; this permitted the sore to heal up 
The Chairman's experience was that a soft col/lar was more likely to cause 
sore shoulders than a bard one; and he always keeps the collars hard, but 
lined and sound, no soft padding being used. Mr. Macdonald also found 
newly padded collars gall the shoulders. 

Stone Gatherer.—The Chairman called attention to discussion at Wilmington 
Branch in reference to an implement for gathering stones in the fields. 
Meml)ers consider that such a machine if offered at a reasonable pric*» would 
be of great value. What was wanted wais a machine which, after the large* 
stones had been removed, would gather up the smaller stones in heaps or rows, 
v hence they could bo removed by drays. The branch is prepared to contribute 
towards proposed fund as suggested by Wilmington Branch. 


Brlnkworth, June 6. 

Present Messrs. Everett ffhair), McEwin. Morrison, Jericho, Russell, Hill, 
0< tons, Welke, and Stott (Hon. Sec.). 

Lime and its Csos.— Mr. A. L. McEwin read a short paper on this subject. 
Lime was an effective destroyer of much disease and vermin, and it was to be 
regretted that it was not more largely used, lading one of the cheapest and 
safest disinfectants to use. It would prevent had smell without creating, as 
some disinfectants do, an effluvium worse than the original smell. Lime 
should he used freely about the fowihoiises and pigstyes, and especially in the 
closets: at all public urinals it should be used. If a plentiful supply is 
used hi the ordinary cesspits, the latter will bo found no more objectionable 
to clean than an ordinary stable; he believed also the free use of lime would 
destroy disease germs. As a fertiliser, he doubted its value in this locality, 
except where the land is wet and cold, where it could be applied with advan¬ 
tage. Lime should also be more freely used in the erection of farm buildings, 
He had often been struck with the poor character of the outbuildings 
at the homesteads of many well-to-do farmers, even where stone was plentiful. 
It was true that stone buildings were more expensive to erect, but they were 
practically everlasting. They were pleasant to the eye, more comfortable for 
stock, and in every way more satisfactory for housing valuable machinery. 
He was under the Impression that free access of wind was quite as injurious 
to the machinery as exposure to heat and cold. It was his ambition to have 
ail his outbuildings of stone, and only the distance he had to cart the stock 
checked his work in this direction. Paper was well discussed, members 
being generally of opinion that lime should be more freely used as a disinfec- 
lant, and it was also thought advisable to apply lime occasionally to their red 
soils. Mr. Everett stated that a friend of his used limewater as a cure for 
bloat or hoven with much success. 


Cherry Gardens, June 9. 

Present—Messrs, Woods (chair), O. and J. Lewis, Burpee, Broadbent, 
Wright, Hicks, Potter, Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Branch Show.—Matters in connection with the usual show of products held 
in connection with the branch were discussed, and it was resolved to enlarge 
the scope of the show and make it a district show. 
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Luclndale, June 13. 

Present—Messrs. Feuerheedt (chain, Dow, Matheson, Beaton, and Dutto" 
(Hon. See.). 

Planting Citrus Trees.—In reply to question the Chairman advised planting 
orange trees not later than June or July, earlier if possible, in this locality. 
All useless wood should be primed out, brush erected on the windward side, and 
some slight covering above the tree to protect the young growth from frost. 

Poisoning Foxes.—Discussion on tills subject took plane. Mr. Dow thought 
birds would be the best baits, as they would not be so likely to be taken by 
the sheep dogs. Others thought the foxes would take liver more freely than 
birds; it had on several occasions been noticed that buried baits had been 
scratched up and left by the foxes, but aftprvvaids taken by the animals. 
It was agreed that vigorous action was necessary to keep down the foxes, 
which were doing considerable damage in some parts to lambs and poultry. 


Rhine Villa, June 5. 

Present—Messrs. G. A. Fayne (chair), W F Payrte, Farcy, Mickan, Hocker, 
Lewis. Scldck, Painmch, Start, W. K. and J. W. Vi gar (Hon. S°o.), and one 
visitor. 

Wheatgrowing. It was agreed that the condition of tlie soil secured by 
cultivation was almost the most important item in cropping land Members 
thought that unless it was intended to crop the land again, it was best to let 
the stubble rot on the ground: if a second crop is to be grown, the stubble 
should be burnt, as ploughing it under keeps the soil too open. The Hon. Sec¬ 
retary questioned the wisdom of cropping land in this locality two years in 
succession, but Mr. Parmaoh thought it was all right if manures were used 
Mr. Hocker thought they might be able to grow early green feed on the stub¬ 
bles by sowing barley or other gram with a disc drill. The Hon. Secretary 
had tried white mustard on fallow for two years without success. 


Watervale, June 8. 

Present—Messrs. Treloar (chair), Holder, Perrin, Solly, Scovell, Ashton. 
Smith, and Castine (Hon. Sec.). 

Land for Apples and Pears.—Mr. Treloar tabled samples of Winter Nells 
pear grown on different kinds of soil, and discussion ensued. Members found 
by experience that apples and pears grown upon high ground keep better than 
fruit produced on the fiats. Members reported that the season had been very 
favourable from the jioint of view of the orchardlst, and there was every pros 
pect of the subsoil receiving a thorough soaking this winter. 


Stockport, June 8. 

Present— Messrs. Watts (chair), Striding, Godfree, Megaw, Smith, Howard, 
Bransom, and Murray (Hon. Sec,). 

Annual Report.—The Hon. Secretary read eleventh annual report, which 
showed that during the past year 10 meetings had been held with an average 
attendance of six members. The attendance was not satisfactory, and he 
hoped that there would be considerable improvement during this year. Three 
papers had been read, a public social gathering held, and various matters 
of practical interest discussed. Messrs. A. Bransom, T. Howard, add J* 
Murray were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon, Secretary reepee* 
lively. 
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Gawler River, May 8. 

Present—Messrs. H. Roediger (chair), F. Boediger, Barritt, Krieg, Leak, 
Winckel, Badcock, Hillier, and Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Selling Produce.—Mr. A. Bray read a short paper on “How our methods of 
selling produce might be improved on.” The first item referred to was 
eggs. It seems a very unfair method to sell eggs by the dozen, unfair both 
to buyer and seller. Rggs vary considerably in size. Some are almost double 
the Hize of others, and consequently worth to the consumer double as much* 
and yet if you take them to the store you are paid as much for the small as 
for the large ones. If a farmer keeps fowls merely for egg production there 
is no encouragement whatever to keep hens which lay large eggs. The eggs 
of the smallest fowls will bring the same price in the market, and small birds 
consume less food than the larger ones. If eggs were sold by weight it would 
he fairer for all parties—the fowlkeeper would receive what he was entitled to, 
and it would he much more satisfactory to the purchaser. The trouble of 
weighing would, if many were to be handled, be much less than that of counting. 
One bone of contention between growers of green pees and greengrocers is that 
of the method of judging a bushel. A great many growers to save time weigh 
their peas, allowing 2K lb. to the bushel, which is the recognised weight The 
retailer, on the other hand, sells them out by the peek measure. If the peas 
are not particularly well tilled he finds that 28 lb. will run the four pecks, but 
if well filled that 28 It), will not fill a bushel measure, and consequently the 
greengrocer finds himself short. If 28 lb. is the recognised weight of green 
peas—as 00 IT), is of a bushel of wheat, even though it fails to fill a bushel mea¬ 
sure-then the fairest way would l>c for greengrocers to sell 7 lb. to the 
peck instead of filling a peck measure. The consumer would come out all 
right, ns the weight is. after all, a more correct gauge of the contents than 
measurement. Then, in fruits there is a lack of system in retailing. Some va¬ 
rieties of fruit are sold by the dozen, others by the pound. lie was informed 
that in Sydney almost all varieties of fruit are sold by- the dozen, even toma¬ 
toes. (hi the other hand, in the West, or at any rate some parts of it, all fruits 
and vegetables are sold by weight; the latter is much the more desirable way. 
Why should not oranges be sold by the pound instead of the dozen as well as 
apples? Any one accustomed to handling oranges knows that the weight is 
a sure test as to the quality of the fruit. The uninitiated, judging by the 
size, are often deceived. An orange with a thick puffy rind appears much lar¬ 
ger than it* contents warrant. Put it in the scales and its deficiencies are 
at once apparent. Some years ago they marketed a great many oranges by 
weight, at so much the cwt. instead of the case, and it answer^! very well. 
There is always a certain amount of prejudice against innovations, but once 
adopted he was sure weighing would give satisfaction. The same thing applies 
to all classes of fruit. Apricots and peaches are sold by weight a great deal 
more than they were a few years ago, and it is in everything much the fairer 
way. Then, again, cabbages, cauliflowers, vegetable marrows, trombones, and 
encumbers might all be sold by weight. When once people got accustomed to 
the Idea the fairness of the system would commend itself to them. The unini¬ 
tiated are the sufferers by the present haphazard system, while the one recom¬ 
mended Is fair to all and unjust to none. Members discussed the paper and 
considered the putting into practice of the suggestions set forth to be desirable. 
The following resolution was carried unanimously;—“That this meeting ap 
proves of the suggestions brought forward in the paper.” 


Balaklava, June 13. 

Present—Messrs. Manley (chair), Anderson, Reid, Thompson, Smith, Robin¬ 
son. Neville, Hams, Baker,.Burden, Johnson, Thomas, Black (Hon. Sec.), and 
several visitors. 

Horsebreeding.—Mr. Thomas read from August, 1901, Journal of Agriculture 
a paper on this subject, which was well discussed, and almost unanimously 
approved of. 
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Mount Bryan East, iMay 23. 

Pinout—Messrs. Duns tan (chair), Honan, Dare, Bryce, T. Wilks, Teddy, 
Quinn Taylor, Thomas, Pohlner, K. Wilks (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Stallion Tax. -Considerable discussion on this subject took place, and a 
resolution opposing proposal was carried. 

Kail Freights.—Members thonght that the rail freights on manures and 
chuff should be reduced, and it was decided to ask the either branches to 
supjMwt a request in this direction. 

Rape for Early Feed.—Mr. Bryce stated that in February he sowed rape on 
a portion of his stubble paddocks, and now had a fine growth at least a foot 
In height. His stock were grazing on the land, and seem to relish the rape. 

Preserving Crapes Fresh.—Mr. Quinn tabled sample of fresh grapes which 
had kept sound and good for several weeks by enclosing them while on the 
plants with a paper bag. 


Gumeracha, May 11. 

Present-—Messrs. Moore (chair), Foote, A. E. and W. A. Lee, Hannaford 
Bond, Hanna, Monfries, Cornish, Kitto, and Stephens. 

Sheep.—Mr. Foote read a paper on management of sheep and classification 
of wool. Every farmer who has sufficient land will find it profitable to 
combine grazing with wheatgrowing and dairying. Care and judgment must 
be exercised in the selection and management of sheep; also whether fat 
sheep or wool should bt the object. He thonght it would be more “profitable 
to combine the two. Many fanners are opposed to sheep for fear of running 
tlielr cows short of feed, and while he strongly opposed overstocking he knew 
that many acres of good sheep feed were wasted annually. The tilling ground, 
for instance, can be grazed by cattle for a few weeks after harvest, but the 
stinkwort becomes objectionable to them, whereas sheep will do well on such 
land, and will help to clear the stinkwort. hogweed, and other weeds on cul¬ 
tivated land. He was a strong advocate of fattening sheej> and lambs for 
market, believing that as far as this locality was concerned it would pay 
better than either breeding or keeping sheep for wool. He thought that if the 
land now used for haygrowing was sown to lucerne, rape, or English clover 
for fattening sheep it would l»e more profitable than haygrowing, and would 
entail less labour. In a district like this almost any class of sheep will fatten 
and every week the wool is increasing in value. He thought it most profitable 
to buy lambs, as it is generally possible to purchase them cheaply Jn districts 
where they cannot be fattened, or where they are too far away from the 
market to sell as fats, and in consequence are offered for sale at low rates. 
The trade in frozen lambs has given a fairly certain market at satisfactory 
prices, and while the lambs do not require so much feed as grown sheep, they 
will average as much profit pet* head. Other than lambs he would not advise 
purchasing young sheep to fatten. Two-tooths do not do so well, require 
better feed to fatten on, and have not the weight of mutton that older sheep 
carry. A full-mouthed wether could not be beaten for fattening purposes, 
the merino or merino comeback for preference. Of late years, however, owing 
to high prices prevailing, it has been difficult to purchase aged wethers, six- 
tooths being the oldest sheep on the station. Although ewes do not find so 
ready a sale as wethers they can be made to return a- good profit to the grazier; 
even broken-mouthed sheep will fatten if there is plenty of food. The only 
sheep he found not to do well with him were sheep from the far north; they 
seem to require 12 months to become acclimatized before they will fatten, 
except on lucerne or other green stuff. He had known sheep from the tar 
north brought on to one of the best farms in the district nearly fats, and sold 
10 weeks after as stores. Where the land is not suitable for fattening sheep, 
breeding and woolgrowing can be made to pay. For this he was a strong be¬ 
liever in the merino, and where the sheep are kept for breeding tvould advise 
having the lambs dropped in April, in order that they may be strong before 
the cold winter nights set in. Crossbreds will Stand cold bettor than pure 
merinos. For fat lambs he advised crossing merino ewes with Shropshire, 
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Lincoln, or Dorset Horn rams, but for wool he preferred the robust type of 
merino pure. The all Important question of woolclassing must be referred 
to, though it is impossible to deal with it at any length. Most of the mem¬ 
bers of the Bureau who keep sheep are farmers, and their flocks were not 
large enough to justify scientific classing. The farmer is, however, in no 
way exempt from the necessity for paying proper attention to the get up 
of the wool. As a matter of fact he suffers proportionately a greater loss than 
the larger owner from negligence in classing and packing his wool, as small 
lots of farmers' wool rarely realise the same price as larger parcels of the 
same quality, and if badly got up they will only be bought up at low rates by 
speculative scourers, who expect to sell again at a good profit. It is to be re¬ 
gretted, therefore, that so many farmers send their wool to market in such 
bad condition. It seems most peculiar that the farmers who pride themselves 
on the good quality of their sheep, and on the care and attention paid to 
them, should very often fall into the fatal error of bundling all the wool toge¬ 
ther. No sane man would advocate farmers employing a skilled expert; care 
and commonisense only are necessary. Some of the most usual failings are— 
fleeces, skirts, bellies, pieces, lock*. &<\, all together; allowing the wool to 
get dirty or mixed with chaff; tying with string or hinder twine; bales paeaed 
too loosely. The following suggestions, if acted upon, will accomplish all that 
is required of the small sheepowner:—The shearing must be done oil a clean 
floor; the fleeces when thrown on the rolling table ought to be skirted verj 
lightly, only take off the ragged edges and stained wool; roll the fleece neatly 
frpm breech to shoulder, and never use string for tying; the wether bellies 
ought to have the pizssle stains taken oft. and should be dried and packed 
with the other stained wool; pack bellies, pieces, locks, and stains separately, 
as mixed lots seldom bring their own value. 


Lyndoch, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Ross, Warren, Ren, Springbett. and 
Mitchell Olon. Sec.), 

Red Scale.—Mr. Warren drew attention to report of deputation that recentlr 
waited upon the Hon. Premier asking that the restrictions upon the sale of 
citrus fruits affected by red scale should be removed. Mr. Warren pointed 
out how the red scale iujured the trees and disfigured tlie fruit, and considered 
it would be unfair and dangerous to owners of clean orchards to permit of 
the widespread distribution of scaly fruit. Steps should rather be taken to 
check the spread of the pest than remove the restrictions on its distribution. 
Members generally agreed, and it was resolved that Mr. Warren represent th* 
branch upon any deputation arranged to protest against the sale of scaly 
fruit being allowed. Members consider that fruit tree nurseries should be 
visited periodically by an inspector of fruit, and that publicity should be 
given in the Journal of Agriculture to the condition of the different nurseries 
in respect to freedom, or otherwise, from disease. It was also thought tha* 
something should be done to ensure trees being sold true to name. 


Woolundtinga, May 13. 

Present—Messrs. Michael (chair), Gretg, Bently, Prosser, Aldenlioven, Wal¬ 
ker, and Rogers (Hon. Sec.). 

Irrigation.—Members met at residence of Mr. Walker, and an enjoyable time 
was spent inspecting matters of interest Various matters were discussed, 
including washing of land by flood waters, grading of land for irrigation, 
cultivation after irrigation, and other points connected, with fruitgrowing 
After the inspection members were entertained at tea by Mr. and Mrs. Walker, 
who were thanked for .their hospitality. 

Officers.—Mr. T. H. Prosser was elected Chairman and Mr. W. Rogers re¬ 
elected Hon. Sec. 
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Kan man too, June 5. 

Present—Messrs. T. Hair (chair), F. Hair, Mills, R. and J. Downing (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Horae v. Motor Power.—Discussion took place on circular re Ivel agriem 
tural motor. Members were of opinion that the time was not far distant 
^hen a large amount of the heavy work on the farms would be £arried ou> 
with motor power, and desired further information as to cost, &c\ 

Manuring of Pastures.—Mr. Mills reported that the grass on the manured 
experimental plots was already showing an advance on the grass on the un 
manured plots. 

Tilling.—Some discussion ensued on the treatment of the soli before and 
after seeding. Mr. F. Hair referred to the advantage of rolling before seeding 
to secure a good seedbed. He found the plant got a better start where this 
was done. Members did not approve of rolling, after drilling or sowing, as 
their experience was that the young plant benefited by the shelter given by the 
irregular surface. 

Ringing Currant Yines.-- 1 The effect on the yield and quality of currants 
due to ringbarking of the stem of the vine was referred to. The increased 
yield was acknowledged, but some members stated that dealers had complained 
that the currants from the treated vines were not so even nor so well flavoured 
as those from untreated vines. Members would like to know if there was 
any foundation for the statement that the ringing of the vine affected the 
quality of the fruit. 


Arthurton, June 10. 


Present—Messrs. W. H. Hawke (chair). Short, Rowe, Lamshgd,Welch, Pear¬ 
son, Baldock, Palm (Hon. Sec.), ami several visitors. 


Pickling Barley.—The Chairman reported an experiment in pickling barley 
in hot water, viz., 330 F. Although this method entailed considerable trouble 
he was of opinion it would prove effective in preventing bunt. 


Shortweight Manure.—Mr. Short reported having weighed three different 
kinds of manure, five bags of each, with the result that the totals were 850 lb., 
890 lb., and 896 lb., or 171 4-5 lb.. 178 J?j., and 179 1-5 lb. respectively in bags 
alleged to contain 2 cwt. Members considered this very unsatisfactory, and 
it was decided that the members should refuse to take delivery of manure 
unless the bags held full weight. [The discrepancies shown above are so 
great, amounting to 25 per cent., that it is difficult to believe that no mistake 
has been made. The matter is, however, of too great importance to farmers 
to be allowed to pass, and should lx* thoroughly enquired into.—Ed.] 


Bureau Meetings.—Mr. J. B. Rowe read a paper on how to create a more 
active interest in the Bureau work, and a mure regular attendance of mem- 
l>ers. They all knew liow it took the spirit out of any organization when the 
majority of the members failed to attend regularly, or showed no interest in the 
work in hand. In too many eases some small matter occurs which is per¬ 
mitted by the members to cause their absence, and their excuse to themselves 
will be tlia* ‘%So-and-so will be present, and I shall not be missed.” They 
forget that their presence alone is a stimulus to the other members. Some 
do not take an active part In the meetings l>ecause they are afraid they may 
not do so well as others. He would say let every member make it his duty 
to attend regularly, and bring forward any information they think likely to 
be of value, and offer any suggestion for improving their methods. There 
was no need for discouragement if it did not meet with immediate adoption or 
approval of their fellow members; they could have the satisfaction of knowing 
that In all probability some one or other would benefit from the publicity given 
^ They had instances every day of this. He* might mention one; a friend 
. , 8 when a lad, bad a horse that would kick anything or anybody who 

touched her. and tried all he could, without success, to break her of the habit. 
Speaking about it one day to a friend, the latter said he had seen it stated 

Sr ™ T? 2 f ' vere hax ^ u *> ^ it would just touch the anima 
she would kick until she was tired without getting rid of the cause, this 
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remedy was tried and proved a complete success. Probably the man who 
first suggested this was laughed at, yet he had no doubt many had benefited 
by the Idea. He might also mention a remedy which a relative of his who had 
a good deal to do with horsebreaking found effective when he had to deal wltl 
horses which persist in nulling back when tied up. This was to tie the 
animal up to a good sized log that it could just move when it pulls back; the 
horse quickly finds out that it can keep pulling until it is “tired out, and be 
none the better off, and the habit will soon be broken. Probably there had 
appeared many hints in the Journal that had proved helpful to them; if so thev 
should let the other members know. Let each one do his best to help his 
fellows and not remain satisfied to keep on receiving without giving something 
in exchange. Having connected themselves with the Agricultural Bureau, let 
them not grudge a little thought and attention to the Improvement of their 
fellow-cultivators. Let them be men enough to study the welfare of the dis¬ 
trict and state. It should be the object of every member to make his brand 
an active Institution for the good of the state; it would not prove very difficult 
to give their own practical experience in whatever line of industry their 
work lay. Take sufficient interest in the meetings to be regular and puno 
timl in attendance, and try to induce others to attend. 


Yankalllla, June 5. 

Present—Messrs. Kelly (chair), Crawford, Heggaton, Dennis, Leverington, 
Dr. Meikle, and MacMillan (Hon. Sec.). 

Wattle Growing.—Mr E. <\ Kelly read the following paper on this sub¬ 
ject:—“I have l*een led to introduce this subject by an inspection of wattle 
growing at Glenbtirn, which is a revelation of the possibilities of stringybark 
country in rhe way of wattle growing. The plan adopted is to grub the grass- 
trees in the winter, ringbark about half the timber, leaving the other half 
a couple of years before ringing to protect the young plants from frost. 
Burning before grubbing is not recommended, as the gra&strees are more 
difficult to kill, and altogether a heavy fire after the trees are rung makes a 
better job. Burn about March, and immediately after the first rains prepare 
the seed by placing it in boiling water and allowing it to remain for a day 
or two. Sow broadcast about 3 lb. to the acre. The plan practised 
is to have a bny to set up the sticks, and three or four men to sow the seed. 
'The first man takes the direction, so far as possible through the standing 
timber, by the sticks. The others follow, judging their distance, each man 
sowing about four yards. Sowing the seed evenly is rather difficult, but the 
ashes being distributed by the winter rains assist in scattering and covering it.* 
Mr. G. Bennett planted about 40 acres of inferior stringybark country in this 
way some years ago. The paddock is now stripped out, and has produced on 
an average 2 tons per acre in a period of 12 years. As the price obtained ave¬ 
raged £7 per ton, this works out at about 16/ per acre per year, after allowing 
for cost of stripping and carting. Mr. Bennett now has 300 acres of similar 
country under wattles, in various stages of growth, from two to eight years 
old, one stripping having been takep off the older plantation. The trees are in 
splendid condition, showing a remarkably fine growth. He estimates the cost 
of grubbing and ringbarking at 10/ per acre, and keeping down the stringy¬ 
bark seedlings while the wattles are young at another 5/ per acre. 
Gravelly ridges do not give such good results as the slopes where bigger tim¬ 
ber grows. I would not advocate the destruction of good splitting timber for 
the purpose of growing wattles. There is a very large area of stringybark 
country in the southern and south-eastern districts almost valueless for graz¬ 
ing, but which could be profitably used for wattlegrowing. The destruction of 
wattles by fire is, of course, the great danger. This can only be provided 
against by judicious burning around the plantation about every three years. 
Besides stringybark country there is a large area of poor land In the district 
which could be profitably reserved for wattles. It is advisable when a crop of 
wattles has been shipped' out to plough or loosen the land before another crop 
Is avowed to grow. In burning country that cannot 'be cultivated after the 
crop has been removed it is well to do so after summer rains, as the wattle 
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seeds germinate much better by the moist heat caused by the dampness of 
the soil. Almost any land In the south that will produce fair-sized timber will 
grow wattles, but in poor soil it is not well to have them too thick. Rabbits 
and sheep will effectually prevent young wattles growing, and must be kept 
off. When wattles are six of seven years old they should be thinned out 
about every two years until the plantation Is exhausted. As much as 4 tons 
of bark per acre has been obtained in this district in 12 years. I am satisfied 
that at £5 per ton, allowing £2 per ton for stripping and carting, bark can be 
produced in 12 years to the value* of from £6 to £12 per acre, according to the 
suitability of the land for growing wattles. Taking the last three years the 
output of bark for this district has l>een worth to the producers about £6,500 
la year. Now, as to the prospects of the bark market I am pnable to say 
anything very definite. Production in this district is on the decrease, and 
unless action is taken to protect the young plants from rabbits will still fur¬ 
ther decrease. Over the whole of South Australia the production of bark is 
on tlio increase, an additional quantity being grown in the south-east. Some 
20 years ago our then Conservator of Forests sent a quantity of wattle seed to 
Natal. It appears to have been made good use of, as I see from figures sup¬ 
plied by the Commercial Agent of New South Wales the value of bark export¬ 
ed has increased fro-m £12,5(1$) in 1SH4 to £(>9,850 in 1891, the quantity in the 
latter year being 13,771 tons. He states the area under wattles is rapidly 
being increased, and I am informed that, the crop is a very profitable one. 
As laud and labour are cheap we maj expect a strong competitor in Nata 
for the London market. However. I think we may plant with a fair ex¬ 
pectation of the price of bark not going much below £5 per toil.” 


BowhIII, June 13. 

Present—-Messrs. Norman (chair), Johnson, Burton, Tyler, Weyland. Waters. 
Whitfield (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Poultry.—Mr. W. Towill slated that he found poultry rearing very profit¬ 
able. Notwithstanding the high price this season for wheat, he got more for 
it by feeding it to fowls. He had crossed the Minorca and Leghorn (brown 
and white), and found the strain splendid layers, 

Stonegathering.—Mr. Johnson road a paper on this subject. He though 
a good stone rake could be made with spring steel teeth 3 in. wide and half 
an inch thick. The rake should be 6 ft. long, 3 ft. 6 in. high, and the teeth 
4 in. apart. First of all stones more than a foot across should be gathered 
by hand and carted off, then the smaller stones could be raked into rows and 
.removed, and utilized in the construction of fences. 


Mundoora, June 5. 

Present—Messrs. Harris (chain, Allen, Beck, Mildren, Button, Mitchell, 
Loveridge, Angley, Shearer, and Gardiner (Hon. Sec*.). 

Redwator in Cattle.—The Hon, Secretary stated that one of his cows had 
been passing blood in the water. He had given it spirits of nitre and 
aconite, with good results. The Chief Inspector of Stock had recommended 
the following treatment:—Change of food; give a gnilou or two of milk, with 
half a dozen eggs beaten up in it; a mild purgative, say 6 to 8 oz. salts 
and 1 oz, gentian mixed with a bran mash, should l>e given; give boiled 
linseed tea and easily digested food. Strong purgatives should be avoided; 
but if she will bike It, give a pint nf linseed oil in the soft food. Warm ale 
may be given as a stimulant. 

State Farming,—Paper read by Mr. Campbell at Mount Gambler Confe¬ 
rence on State management of farms was discussed, but members did not 
approve of the idea, though the benefits of co-operation were recognised. 

Tree Flantlng.-~The Hon. Secretary was instructed to apply to the Forest 
Department for 1,386 trees, members having decided to take advantage of 
the favourable season for tree-planting. 
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Eudunda v June 9. 

Present—Messrs. Gosling (chair). Pooch, iMitzner. Martin, Sieber, Well, von 
Bertoncb, Waller, Krummel, ami Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Hay from Mamm-d Land.—Members desired to correct statement in. repoy* 
of previous meeting that the branch was of opinion that hay from manured 
land was not so nutritious as that from unmanured land. Two members only 
were of that opinion. 


Quorn, June 6. 

Presenl— Messrs. Thompson (chair), Rowe, Patten, Finlay, Toll, Walker, 
Smith, Venning, and Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.—The ITon. Secretary's report showed eight meetings held, 
average attendance over eight members, three papers read, and a number 
of practical subjects discussed. The membership roll had been increased, 
and considering the disastrous season experienced their progress had bee a 
satisfactory. The Ohairman and ITon. Secretary were re-elected for ensuing 
year. Some discussion took place on quantity of seed to sow per acre. 


Pine Forest, June 2. 

Present- Members and friends met at residence of Mr. R. Barr, jun. 

Motor v. Horsepower.—Fareful inspection was made of a livo-liorsepower 
and corncrushing plants were being driven by the engine, and surprise was 
expressed at the power develop'd. Messrs. Geo. Wills & Go. wrote re tne 
I\el agricultural motor. Members were of opinion that the day was not far 
distant when motors would to a large extent take the place of horsepower 
on the farm. They agreed to work together to afford facilities for the trial of 
the new motors, preferably through the Bureau Field Tidal Society, if any 
were Introduced. 

Fallowing.- The Chairman called attention to the improved appearance 
of the crops on fallow land that had iK'en cultivated before drilling. He 
intended in future to cultivate the land ahead of the drill, even if it were 
quite clean. Mr. Inkster slated that owing to dry weather his fallowing 
operations last year extended over a long period, and up to the present the 
best growth was on the latest fallowed land. The Hon. Secretary’s ex¬ 
perience was favourable to late fallowing, both as regards liability to drift 
and crop returns. 

Selling the Farmers’ Wool. The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “Our 
next wool clip” to the following effect:- “Shipowners in this district an¬ 
nually receive visits from representatives of the Adelaide woolbrokers 
soliciting the sale of their wool. This year three agents had already called 
on him, and when told that he sent his wool to the South Australian Termers’ 
Co-operative Uniou, of which he was a member. It was the invariable practice 
for these agents to sneer at the Union, and suggest that it, was a mistake 
for farmers to send their wool to the Union, as they did not get such good 
prices as if sold through the regular woolbrokers. If any question is raised an 
to reason why this should be so, the reply is, ‘There is less competition— 
only seven or eight buyers attend at the Farmers* Union sales, whereas 40 
to 50 are brought together when the associated brokers sell.* He considered 
these statements far from complimentary to the woolbuyers. and absolutely in¬ 
correct. The Farmers’ Union sales were open to the general buyers and to 
the public, and it was certainly too much to suppose that bargains 
tliat, according to these agents’ representations, would amount to hundred* 
of pounds additional profit would be missed by the buyers year after year. 
He gave the woolbuyers credit for more sense and business ability to sup¬ 
pose such a thing was possible. He was sorry to say, however, that many 
of the shareholders in the Farmers’ Union allowed themselves to be hood¬ 
winked by these men, and each success in this direction was of course so 
much more towards paying their salaries and expenses. Tf the associated 
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brokers would do away with these agents and reduce their charges proper 
tionately they would render themselves more worthy of the support of the 
farmers. He could see no reason why the woolgrowers should be taxed fo* 
the support of these travelling agents, whom they did not as a rule wish 
to see. They would prefer the brokers to save this expense, and reduce their 
commission charges by even one-half per cent Not a single pound more 
of wool is sold as a result of a(H the expense attached to these men being 
sent all over the State, but the woolbrokers’ commissions had to be made 
large enough to cover the outlay. In other words, the growers pay it ah- 
He thought, however, the remedy lay with themselves; let them refuse theii 
clip to any agent that calls; or, better still, make an agent's call their rea* 
son for refusing, on the ground of economy, to entrust their Wbol to the firm 
he represents. There was no necessity for these agents; the wool firms were 
all known throughout the country. They advertise freely, and the reports 
of their sales are published in the papers; and from these reports the farmers 
can easily judge whether any one firm secures better prices than another. 
Shareholders should support the Farmers’ Union. If it were true that 
buyers refused to attend their sales It could only be due to so many share¬ 
holders being bluffed into neglecting their own interests—another proof oi 
the lack of cohesion among farmers. Personally he did not believe that the 
wool sold by the Farmers’ Union did not fetch market value, while there 
was a considerable difference in the charges. One large sheepowner he knew 
of paid £17 more in commissions to one of the associated brokers than he 
would have done if he had sent his clip to the Union. He was not likely to 
repeat this mistake, and his neighbours were taking account of the state 
of affairs. 


Mount Remarkable, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. Jorgensen (chair), Foote, Challenger, Yates, McIntosh, 
Morrell, Casley, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Cream Separators.—In reply to question re the advantage of the separator 
for small dairies, several members were in favour of the separators as com 
pared with the old system; cleanliness, improvement in quantity and quality oi 
butter, saving of time and room, were particularly mentioned. 

(Ploughing.—Mr. Casley initiated a discussion on this subject While he 
believed in the stump jump plough for rough land, he would use the set plough 
whenever possible, as he believed it did better work. Mr. Yates agreed, 
but Mr. Challenger expressed a preference for the stumpjump plough on all 
soils. He would use a coulter, well set, at all times. The Chairman said he 
would only use the coulter when the ground was moist. 


Mllllcent, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. Hart (chair), Crouch, Varcoe, Hutchesson, Oberlander, 
Warland, Campbell, Davidson, and Harris (Hon, Sec.). 

Rugging Cows.—Several members stated that they were protecting their 
cows with rugs, but up to the present they had Dot noticed any appreciable 
difference in the milk yields. 

Dairying.—Mr. Campbell read some extracts showing the marvellous pro¬ 
gress of the dairying and allied industries in Denmark. There were a num¬ 
ber of country agricultural schools, besides a well-equipped Veterinary and 
Agricultural College in Copenhagen, which were assisted by the State. 

Salting Cattle,—The Hon. Secretary read extract from "Hoad’s Dairyman,” 
In which the waiter stated that he salted his cattle entirely on their backs for 
several reasons, The cattle take the salt as they want it, and not only lick 
themselves but each other, and get more friendly, Besides, it will keep m 
lice and other vermin. Salt and sulphur sprinkled on pigs will keep away lice 
> and prevent mange. 

Speylng Cows.—Mr. Crouch read a paper on this subject. 
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Strathalbyn, June 15. 

Present—Messrs. M. Ranking (chair), W. M. Rnnkine, Sisson, Mules, Reed, 
Oockburo, Michelmore, and Oheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Agricultural Motors.—Discussion on the use of motor power on the farm 
took place. Members were unanimous that a three-horsepower motor 
would be too small to l>e of much use on South Australian farms. [The 
Ivel agricultural motor is an eight-horsepower motor.—Kd.] 

Annual Report.—The Hon. Secretary reported ten meetings held, with 
an average attendance of eight members. Three papers were read by mem¬ 
bers, and these, with several of the papers read at the Southern Conference, 
were well discussed. The annual Conference held in April was fairly success¬ 
ful; but he thought these annual gatherings should be attended by more of 
the officers of the Department of Agriculture. He believed there was a 
great future before the Agricultural Bureau, and hoped that the members 
would endeavour to induce their neighbours to attend the meetings. 

New Oats.—Mr. W. M. Rankine read extract referring to the prolific nature 
of the Newmarket oats. Mr. Cockburn had grown some of this variety, and 
spoke highly of its strong growth and value as fodder. 

Horsebreeding.—Air. Mules read a paper on how to breed a hack. 


Baroota Whim, June 13. 

Present—Messrs. Simper (chair), Bridesou, McDougnli. Silencer, and Hoskin 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying.—Air. AlcDougall initiated a discussion on this subject, add 
strongly recommended the testing of the cows with a view to weeding out 
the least profitable animals. lie suggested that the branch should secure 
a Babcock milk-tester for the use of members. It was agreed that cows 
should be tested regularly, and all those not producing enough butter to 
be profitable should be fattened and disposed of. 

Season.—A number of horses have died from sand, due to shortness of the 
herbage. Crops are looking well, but some farmers were not able to 
finish seeding owing to the absence of rain. Only light showers have 
fallen during the past two months. Some cattle have died from eating 
poisonous plants. 


v Morgan, June 6. 

Present—Aiessrs. Windebank (chair). R. and H. Wohling, Hahn, Bruhu, Pope, 
Plummer (Hon. Sec,), and one visitor. 

Wild I>ogs.~ Mr. H. Wohling would like to know which was the best way to 
catch wild dogs. The dogs were very troublesome in his locality, but ho had 
not been able to catch any in traps. 

Best Three Wheats for District.—Mr. R. Wohling read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject He favoured Purple Straw, Steimv<del. and White Kh>g <?). It was 
a mistake to sow only early wheats, as the later varieties often give the best 
returns. He had no doubt they could considerably improve tpc yields by 
selecting their seed wheat. He had often noticed that after a few years newer 
varieties show a marked falling-off in the yield. For instance, Steinwedet 
did not do so well now as when first introduced. He believed that by the 
selection of the best heads of any particular variety for the purpose of raising 
seed they could prevent this deterioration. Air. Bi'uhn considered Stelnwedel 
too unreliable, owing to its liability to shake out and also It was of little value 
for hay. Mr. Hahn said that, notwithstanding the losses owing to the grain 
shaking out, he found he reaped as much from Stelnwedel as from other varie¬ 
ties he had grown. Several members referred to the difficulty experienced in 
purchasing seed wheat true to name and free from foreign seeds. On a vote 
being taken, it was decided that Purple Straw. Stelnwedel, and Bluev (Dart’s 
Imperial), were the three best wheats to grow in this district. 
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Inkerman, June 9. 

Present-—Messrs. Smart (chair), Lorn man, Board, O. fl. and O. E. Daniel 
(Hon. Sec.), and live visitors. 

Bugging Cows.—A short discussion on this subject took place. Severn* 
members thought in this district it would be better to put the money required 
into feed for the cattle, but the Hon. Secretary thought it would pay even 
here to rug the cows. 

Improvement in Farming Methods.—Mr. Board initiated a discussion on the 
belter utilization ol their opportunities. There was much truth in the old 
saying that it was a mistake to carry all their eggs in one basket, and unfor¬ 
tunately in this locality their choice of baskets was extremely* limited. Moat 
of 1 ho district was light scrub country, wlxieh if left out of cultivation for too 
long gets too scrubby for much feed to grow. They were therefore compelled 
to crop this land occasionally to prevent the bushes overrunning it. In the 
past the wheat they had grown had all been disposed of to the wheatbuyer; 
this he thought a great mistake. By feeding some of the wheat to fowls they 
could secure twice as much per bag for it as they got from the wheatbuyer 
They must, of course, be properly cared for; if neglected, allowed to roost 
anywhere, and in too large molw, they will prove unprofitable. There was 
room for considerable expansion in tlxeir production of eggs and poultry. Then 
some of the wheat could be profitably fed to pigs; some farmers seem to ex¬ 
pect them to live largely upon straw and slops. Two small paddocks should 
be fenced off alongside the sties and sown with barley for the pigs. It would 
also pay to devote more attention to liorsebreeding, as they do well and 
ke^p very healthy in this locality; they differ from cattle in this respect, as 
the latter do not thri\e so well during the long, dry summer. Sheep might 
also he kept with profit to a greater extent than at present In reply 
to question. Mr. Board stated that several years ago he gave 10/6 for half 
a dozen Silver W yandotte eggs and had splendid # results for his 
outlay; the cross with the common l’o\vls did well. He fa¬ 
voured raising chicks the whole year round. Mr. Lomman 
had been very successful with the Dangshan crossed with 
the common fowls; it was not advisable to keep the rooster too long 
In respect* to dairying, he agreed that dairying was not worth the trouble 
In this district. The Hon. Secretary stated that since using bonemeal, salt, 
and sulphate of iron liis cattle had been in good health, and he felt confi¬ 
dent that the complaint of impaction or paralysis Avould be prevented if this 
were given regularly. ITe thought dairying would pay even here. 

Annual Hoport.—Tne Hon. Secretary’s report showed ten meetings held, with 
an average attendance of 0.D members. Messrs. 0. H. Daniel, Smart, and 
C. 10. Hauled were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary re¬ 
spectively. 


Kapunda, June 6. 

Present -Messrs. Shannon (chair), Kerin, Pascoe, Banyer, Fiavel, O’Sullivan^ 
and Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

The Drought and Its lessons.—The Chairman read a paper on this subject 
With the break up of the drought the time was opportune for those who bad 
suffered from its effects to seriously think how best, in the future, to mitigate 
as far ns possible the disastrous consequences usually attending these long 
spells of dry weather. There was an old saying that “adversity teaches, 0 and 
the experiences of the past few years have taught many lessons that should 
not readily be forgotten by those interested. First of all, in good seasons 
care must be taken not to overstock the land; and, secondly, let aid the spare 
feed l>e conserved to make provision for seasons of scarcity. It was wet* 
known that in the past landowners who had passed through bad years had 
during the first good year following made some attempt to store up tteserf# 
supplies of feed, but when the seasons continued good they relaxed their 
efforts, and even neglected to take care of what they had already stored, with 
the result that when the dry seasons came along food and water got scarcer 
and scarcer, with the usual result, viz., starving stock, hardship, misery, and 
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loss. It was the absolute duty of tlie farmer in dry areas to cut in good sea* 
sons a fair proportion of the crops with the hinder and stuck the straw for 
future contingencies. These stacks should he properly covered with thatch, 
aud the contents will keep good for many years; in fact, apparently it im¬ 
proved with age, as stock seemed fonder of old, well kept straw' than new 
straw. It was also possible for many pastoralists to save large quantities 
of feed In good seasons. The conservation of water, or providing a perma¬ 
nent supply from underground, was of even greater importance than the 
conservation of feed. While stock will live on short allowance of food in dry 
times, they will not do well for a single day without water. Over a great 
part of Australia the only sure way of providing sufficient water in time of 
drought was by means of artesian bores. He did not think that the artesian 
supplies had been availed of to anything like the extent they should be, as 
given water green feed could be growm even in the driest yeans. It also 
seemed a pity that the waters of the Murray had not been more largely utilized 
for irrigation purposes iu the past; the proposal to lock the river in sections, 
if adopted, would enable a large number of people to do well along the course 
of the stream. Although the recent drought is generally admitted to havt, 
been the worst experienced since the white man settled in Australia, they 
could not shut their eyes to the fact that they were living in a land which 
must alw r ays be liable to long spells of dry weather; but if men would only 
take to heart the lessons taught by these famines there is no question but 
that they would to a very large extent avoid the disastrous losses which have, 
occurred iu the past. Mr. O'Sullivan agreed that a lot could be done in the 
conservation of straw’; It might be utilized to build rough shelters for stock. 
He had seen stock leave* green grass for a feed of straw. Mr. Ranyer agreed 
with Mr. Shannon as to the possibilities of the swamps along the Murray, anl 
referred to the enormous croi>s grown at Markaranka and elsewhere lower 
dow r n the river. Irrigation was necessary to utilize these rich 
lands to the best advantage. In reply to a vote of thanks, Mr 

Shannon stated that he had tried the experiment of cutting the 

stubble with the binder following immediately after the stripper, and stacked 
between f»0 tons and 70 tons of straw. The straw was utilized to build 
simple shelters, which were greatly appreciated by his stock. He had chaffed 
this straw with self-sown hay-two of straw’ to one of hay—anil although 
his horses refused cocky chaff by itself, they ate it mixed with this straw 
chaff, and kept in good condition. 



Wilson, June 13. 

Present—Messrs. YV. H. Neal (chair), Barnes, Orossmen, Nadebaum, W. H 
Neal, Jim., Ward, and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Rugging Cows.—Members consider the system of nigging cows only of 
value with cows that are yarded regularly. 

Agricultural Motors.—Members thought that the present horsepower of 
the agricultural motors would need to be Increased if they are to be used 
largely. 

Seed Wheat.—Dr. Cobb's report on the grading of seed wheat was dis 
cussed. Some of the members agreed with Dr. Cobb, wiiilst others were of 
opinion (hat small wheat will yield as well as plump seed. Two of the mem¬ 
bers agreed to sow 1 It), of each class of seed side by side, and report results. 


Morchard, June 12. 

Present—-Messrs. Toop (chair), Lougbottom, Kummniek, ICupke, Kirkland, 
CTLoughlin, Kitto, and Shell. 

Inaugural Meeting.—Various matters connected with the formation of the 
branch were dealt with. Messrs. J. Scriven, C. Longbottom, and A. 
Kummniek were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary re¬ 
spectively. A programme for the next three months w’«s arranged. 
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Wilmington, June 9. 

Present— Messrs. Slee (chair), McLeod, Schuppan, Hannagan, A, and M. Bis- 
chof, Bauer, Broadbent, Lauterbach, Noll, Sullivan, Zimmermann, Payne (Hon. 
Sec.), and a number of visitors, including Professor Towar. 

Soil Fertility.—After formal business was disposed of, Professor Towar gave 
a very interesting address on various matters, dealing with the cultivation of 
the soil. The value of fallowing for the conservation of soil moisture and 
its action on the food constituents was strongly emphasized. The various 
conditions and constituents that go to make soil fertile were discussed, and 
an interesting account given of the various changes brought about by the 
action of the sun, air, and tillage operations. Numerous * questions were 
answered, and a hearty vote of thanks accorded to the professor foi;his lecture, 
and the hope was generally expressed that, In view of the good done by such 
visits, the department would favourably consider requests from the branches 
for visits by the expert officers attached thereto.* 


Reeves Plains, June 5. 

Present—Messrs. George (chair), Corden, Worfefl, W. and H. Day, and 
McCord (Hon. Sec.). 

Fallowing.—This subject was discussed at length. It was unanimously 
agreed that early fallowing gave best results in the long run, though several 
members had good crops on late fallow. Members were convinced that the 
more the land affected by poppies was worked the more the popples came up. 
This is quite the worst weed in this locality. 

Pickling Wheat.—An conversational discussion on this subject took place. 
Some members had heard that Gluyas wheat was more liable to bunt than 
most wheats, and asked if this was sn. Members thought it was possible 
that some wheats would be more susceptible than others. It was agreed that 
pickling with bluestone always injured the seed to a certain extent. Several 
members never pickle seed when sowing for hay crop. 


Scales Bay, May 30. 

Present— Messrs. J. J. Roberts (chair), W. J. Roberts, A. and G. Newbold, 
D. P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Fertilisers on the West Coast.—The statement in June issue of Journal of 
Agriculture that the results of the experiments carried out last year with fer¬ 
tilisers by the Chairman were of no value was considered misleading, as the 
test plots demonstrated which kinds of fertilisers did best under local condi¬ 
tions, and also that the unmanuned land gave much poorer return than the 
manured land—2$ bushels per acre, as compared with 10 bushels per acre. The 
Chairman stated that he selected an average piece of land of even quality for 
the test plots, and put the seed in about the middle of the tilling season. The 
plots were in a paddock of 200 acres, all of which, with the exception of the 
unmanured test plots, was manured, and the yield averaged 11 bushels. 


Minlaton, May 30. 

Present—Messrs. Brown (chair), J. and H. Martin, Mayor, Anderson, Van- 
stone, Newbold, Teichelmann, A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Wheat.—Discussion on this subject took place. Most of the mem¬ 
bers have thetr own special methods of pickling, bluestone being the agent 
employed, and all of them are satisfied with the results. 

Conference of Branches.—Subject to the approval of the Department of 
Agriculture, it was decided to endeavour to arrange for a Conference of 
Branches at Minlaton about September next. 
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Hawker, June 10. 

Present— Messrs. Borgas (chair), Bowden, Schuppan, Wardle, Hirsch, Dr. 
Shanahan, and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Fallowing.—Mr. Wardle read a paper on this subject This was an impor¬ 
tant operation, and while they often hear farmers say only fallowed land should 
be sown, others tell them that fallowing does not pay. Where the soil and 
rainfall vary to such an extent as in this State it was out of the question to 
expect that the same treatment will in all cases give the same results. His 
remarks would apply to the upper north generally. First, he would advise 
harrowing the stubble land early to cover the weed seeds, and get them to 
start with the first rains. Then as soon as possible get the plough into the 
land, a& the earlier it is broken up the more rain will penetrate. The more 
water they can get into the land in winter the better for the coming crop; the 
land will set down and require less working iu dry weather to secure a firm 
seedbed. As little rain fell after August auy fallowing done then should be 
shallower, and the furrows packed up close, to avoid the necessity for so much 
harrowing at seedtime. His experience was that the more the land is worked 
when dry the harder it will set when wet Land ploughed deep late In the 
year, unless it gets a good, soaking rain on it, will remain too hollow under¬ 
neath, with the result that the crop will go off when the dry weather sets in; 
this is the class of fallowing that does not pay. If it is found that the weeds 
are getting too forward to permit of the land being ploughed before the seeds 
ripen, it would be better to scarify the land, as the weeds exposed to the sun 
soon dry up. Land scarified in this way, and the seed sown next year wi:h 
a drill, will yield better than will late rough ploughing. 

Treeplanting.—Mr. Hirsch urged members to give some attention to tree¬ 
planting, in view of the rains that had fallen; owing to the drought they had 
not been able to do anything in this direction of late years. The gumtrees 
at his place were a great improvement. He also thought they should take up 
the cultivation of saltbush. The Hon. Secretary was asked to obtain several 
hundred young gumtrees for members. 

Mules for Farm Work.—The Chairman said that, as the number of working 
horses in the district had been so seriously depleted, it might be advisable for 
them to give some attention to mule-breeding, as they were reported to be 
hardier than horses, and equally useful on the farm. Perhaps, if they breed 
the proper class of mules, they would find them better than horses for this 
Reality. Several members supported the Chairman’s suggestion, and it wa* 
decided that the Hon. Secretary enquire as to cost of a good jack donkey. 


Davenport, May 28* 

Present^-Messrs. Trembath (chair), Brown, Hodsbon, Lecky, Roberts, Me- 
Lowell, Holdsworth, and Pybus (Hon. Sec.). 

RJngbarklng Currant Vines.—An enquiry on this subject was referred to 
Professor Perkins for reply. [Experience alone will tell whether the ring¬ 
barking of currant vines will prove of value under special conditions. The 
operation should be performed when the flowers begin to open.—Ed.] 

Early Vegetables.—Mr. Hodshon staged a splendid sample of early vegetables 
—McLean’s Little Gem peas (splendidly grown); white Spanish onions; Snow¬ 
ball turnips, of excellent quality and large size; curled parsley, lettuce, James’s 
Intermediate carrots, tomatoes, and, now showing the result of turning stock 
into the vineyard (cattle pruning), a second crop of grapes. The berries were 
Immature, and Mr, Hodshon expressed the view that the vines would suffer. 
The Chairman tabled a sample of Stratagem peas. These were of good colour 
and healthy In appearance, but failed to fill; causes were suggested—extensive 
watering, over manuring, &c. 

Making Work Easier for the Horse.—Mr. J. E. Lecky read the following 
paper:—In order that, the owner of a horse should get the best pos¬ 
sible results from his exertions, there are a few details which he should con¬ 
sider. First, see that the harness fits properly. If broken properly, he con¬ 
sidered a horse far safer to handle with an open bridle, being an intelligent 
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animal when he finds he is not ill-treated. , He will be less nervous when he 
can see what is going on around him, and less liable to shy when driven in 
harness. He believed the eyesight of many horses is injured by wearing close 
winkers. The next and very important detail is to have a perfect-fitting 
collar for each horse. He had often wondered that some one has not invented 
a better class of collar. He had spoken to a practical maker, and he agrees 
with him there is room for improvement, especially in collars. For heavy 
work, those lined with check and stuffed with horsehair or chaff even get 
lumpy with sweat and dirt Iron collars have proved a failure in this hot 
climate, though they are said to be extensively used in New Zealand by far¬ 
mers. Collars lined with leather get chipped and uneven during hot weather, 
and why cannot a collar be made of solid rubber? A member of this Bureau 
always soaks a new collar for 12 hours, and puts it on the hofse it is intended 
for l)of0re it is dry, and then works him, and the collar adapts itself to the 
shape of the shoulders. The next point is the way a horse should be attached 
to the load he has to draw. At dray work he is generally fastened to the 
shafts by traces or tugs to fixed hooks on the shafts, and sometimes you will 
sfee a low-set horse pulling from a higher level than where the pull is on the 
shoulders, which is a waste of energy, and liable to throw a horse on his knees. 
Another objection to this kind of attachment is if one wheel goes into a rut or 
hole a sudden jerk on one shoulder results. Add to this uneven traces caused 
by breakage or knots—result, sore shoulders. To remedy this all attachments 
should be fastened to the centre of resistance, viz., the axle. This can be 
done bj a r wingle-tree fastened to the traces with rods or chains from the 
centre of swing carried back to the axle on each side to the clips. Then ta/ke 
a line from the shoulders where the pull comes from to the axle, measure the 
depth where your swingle-tree is to hang, and make your loops of leather or 
hide, so that It will hang low enough for a straight pull from shoulder to axle. 
This will give the horse greater power to lift his load, and the swingle-tree 
will give to any unevenness of road or length of traces. With vehicles that 
have pole instead of shaft it is more difficult. W ith bent poles place the main 
bar underneath the pole, and the swingle-trees under that again, then when the 
horses w^ere pulling they would carry the weight of the pole by the traces 
instead of the neck, doing away with the pole chain. It might not look so 
well, but the horses would benefit by the change. Where there is a straight 
pole the crossbar could be left long enough to carry the swingle-trees, looped 
up the same as on a dray, with a single rod attached and carried back to the 
axle. One fixed like this may be seen in the Port at wrork, and the owner 
claims that it gives the horses greater power drawing the vehicle and less 
strain on the pole than those in common use. In conclusion, if the plan of 
draught which X have outlined were adopted, there would be less strain on the 
vehicles, and the horses' work made easier.” 


Port PIrle, June 6. 

Present—Meesrs. Johns (chair), Hannan, Crispin, Bell, Wright, Rector, Jose, 
and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Imcerne.—Mr. E. J. Hector read a paper on this subject. Of all fodder 
plants introduced into Australia it is the best and largest producer during the 
summer months on suitable soil. The best soil for lucerne is a rich, deep 
alluvial, containing plenty of humus; such can be found along rivers and 
creeks, and in the gully flats. If the land is subject to occasional short inun¬ 
dations, or even to one good flooding in winter, the growth made during the 
summer is very luxuriant. Where it can be irrigated a good patch of lucerne 
will produce equal to one ton of hay per acre for every six or seven weeks 
during the summer. On rich alluvial flooded laud at Langhorne's Creek he 
had fed three horses and three cows throughout the summer upon three-quar¬ 
ters of an acre of lucerne. He had also noticed in his travels in various parts 
of Europe and America that lucerne was grown in the richest soils. There 
were two seasons In South Australia when Seed can be sown, viz., in Aurfl 
, before frost sets in or in spring. The latter was the better, as their native 
grosses grow much quicker in the cold weather, and are likely to smother the 
lucerne. Seed is usually broadcasted, but sowing half an inch deep in rows 
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9 in. apart would be more satisfactory. Great care must be taken to cover 
the seed lightly; deep seeding was disastrous. He had sown lucerne in various 
places and in different quantities per acre, and would consider 5 IT), to 0 lb. 
per acre of good seed ample, ft is a good plan to test the germinating power 
of the seed before sowing. This can easily be done by placing a small quan¬ 
tity between damp flannel or blotting paper, moistening it three times a day. 
In a few days the seeds will germinate if good, and the percentage cau be 
readily determined. He had tested three samples recently; one gave 40 per 
cent, of germination^ a second 56 per cent., and the third 78 per cent., and as 
far as appearances went the latter did not look any better than the second 
gauyple. Fresh colonial-grown seid, if not injured in threshing, was most 
satisfactory. The Chairman read extract dealing with satisfactory results 
from feeding lucerne with maize meal to pigs. 

Broadleaf Mustard.—Mr. Jose tabled good sample of mustard grown from 
seed sown on March 25. Sheep and horses eat the plant, but cattle do not 
care much for It 


Nantawarra, June 12. 

Present—-Messrs. J. Nicholls (chair), It. Nlcholls. Dixon, Sleep, E. ,T. and A. 
F. Herbert, Greenshfolds, Dali, Spencer (Hon. Sec.i, and two visitors. 

Annual Report—The Hon. Secretary’s report showed eight meetings held, 
average attendance 8.6, papers read 2, and numerous discussions. Mr. Jeffrey, 
the wool expert, had formed a class with fifteen members. A very profitable 
year’s work had been completed. 

Pickling Wheat.—Mr. It. Nicholls slated that he had tried pickling wheat 
in a trough large enough to permit of a bag of wheat being immersed in the 
pickle. The wheat was left in until all bubbles (eased to rise, and on examin¬ 
ing it afterwards he was satisfied that the contents right through the bag wore 
woll pickled. 

Argentine Wheat—The Chairman tabled sample of Argentine wheat. Mem¬ 
bers thought the sample a very poor one. Several members took a few seeds 
to grow. 


Caltowfe, June 9. 

Present -Messrs. Hewett (chair), Graham, Petatz, Potter, Jettner, Neate, J. 
G. and F. Lehmann JHon. Sec.). 

Sparrow r s.—Sparrows are very numerous in this district, and are responsible 
for a great deal of damage to crops. Mr. Lehmann thought it should be pos¬ 
sible to got poisoned wheat cheaper than present prices. He suggested that 
the branch should endeavour to get other branches to unite with them in 
bringing before the Minister the necessity for making some provision for 
supplying well-prepared poisoned wheat to farmers and others at reasonable 
prices. Poisoning seemed the most effective way of dealing with the pest. 


Wandearah, June 8. 

Present—Messrs. Robertson, W. and R. Roberts, Davidson, Dick, Collins, 
Fuller, Munday, B. H. and IC. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Motor Power.—Discussion on this subject took place, it being resolved that 
without more Information about the new motors it was not possible to say 
whether they would be of value under local conditions. 

Rugging Cows.—Members were favourably Impressed with the arguments in 
favour Of the rugging of cows during the cold weather. The effect of a cold, 
stormy night on the milk returns had been noticed, also the fact that cattle 
in protected places will go on feeding, while those ou the open plains will lie 
down apparently for shelter. The necessity for some protection being afforded 
being admitted, the question arose as to how to give it, i.e., by erecting shel¬ 
ters, growing trees or hedges, or rugging. 
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Koolungra, June I I. 

Present—Messrs. Sandow (chair), Button, Lawry, Jose, Burgess, Cooper, 
Palmer, Butterfield, Noack (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Lucerne.—Mr. Burgess read a paper on this subject. In preparing the land 
first fallow it to depth of 5 in. where the land is firm, or 4 in. on sandy 
land, such as the Broughton Plats. After ploughing cross-harrow twice, and 
if at all inclined to be rough roll with heavy roller. The object is to get the 
surface fine and the ground solid. Before seeding, harrow with light harrows 
and broadcast the seed on top, then roll twice, but do not harrow. If the 
seed is drilled in sow as shallow as possible after rolling, then roll the land 
again. For broadcasting not less than 8 lb. per acre of seed is required; with 
the drill 6 lb. to 8 lb. will be sufficient. Sow about middle of April, or from 
middle to end of August; in this district the April sowing was preferable. It 
was not a good pQan to put in the seed with wheat or other grain, as the 
lucerne should make vigorous root growth while the ground is moist, and 
before the hot weather sets in. If sown with the wheat it becomes weak and 
spindly., Do not feed off the first season, but if it grows too rank cut it as 
close as' possible with the ordinary mower. After the first year the lucerne 
cati lie grazed: fence the land into convenient-sized paddocks, making them 
sheepproof. When the lucerne is in flower put on stock enough to feed it off 
‘quickly, then shift them. Ii is a good plan to put on the dairy cattle for a 
fortnight, then remove them to the next paddock, and let sheep take their place. 
Never put on the sheep until the lucerne is picked down properly; let the sheep 
feed it down as bare as possible, then shift them to the next paddock, and so 
on right over the area under crop. He considered this thorough feeding down 
essential to success with lucerne; if the stock are removed too soon the old 
stems will sprout instead of new growth coming from the bottom. To allow 
the lucerne to seed, do not feed it down after the middle of March or beginning 
of April, according to season, and do not place stock on the paddock again until 
October. Considerable discussion ensued, and Mr. Burgees answered a num¬ 
ber of questions. 


Mount Gambler, June 13. 

Present—Messrs. Mitchell (chair), Watson, Pick, Barrows, Dyke, Ruwoldt, 
Williams, Clarke, Wilson, and Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Forestry.—Discussion on the growth of ironbark in the forest reserve took 
place, and regret was expressed that the young trees in the portion banded 
over to the local corporation should have been destroyed. 

Bunt and Smrt.—An enquiry was made as to the difference between bunt 
and smut in cereals, and how to prevent damage. Members thought the 
disease in wheat, known under the two names, was identical. Pickling witn 
bluestone was mentioned as being generally adopted as a preventive, some 
pickling on the floor and others in casks. The use and value of lime as a 
preventive of disease was mentioned. The hot water remedy was also referred 
to; on the question of the possible danger of injuring the wheat with hot water, 
Mr. Ruwoldt stated that he poured boiling water over some wheat that he 
was poisoning for the benefit of sparrows, and getting wet in tbe bag it had 
sprouted. 

Potatoes.—Mr. Lange forwarded bulletin on nematode worms, and letter from 
Professor Perkins, stating that the water blister on potatoes was caused by 
these worms. Some discussion on the subject took place, Mr, Williams stat¬ 
ing that some years ago he had discovered the worms and their eggs in the 
affected potatoes. Black or brown spot in potatoes was also mentioned. Two 
of the members stated that affected patches of potatoes which had not been 
dug for some time after they should in the ordinary circumstances have been 
lifted were now found to have almost lost the brown marks characteristic 
of the disease. The question of cause of the trouble was referred to; lack of 
potash being suggested by some, while it was stated that at Glencoe it was 
only on the sandy soil that the potatoes suffered. The Chairman had, how* 
ever, seen potatoes growing on the richest land quite black, and on clayey 
soil near (inner ton potatoes were similarly affected. Mr. Ruwoldt promised 
♦o try the effect of a dressing of sulphate of iron for water blister. 
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Riverton, June 13. 

Present— Messrs. Hussey (Chairman and Hon. Sec.), Gray, Gravestock. 
Kelly, A. J. and W. B. Davis, gnd Calf. 

Elementary Agriculture.—Mr. Hussey read a short paper on this subject, 
dealing with the characteristics of various soils. &c. 

Feeding off Crops.—Several farmers have found it necessary to run sheep 
on their crops this year. Some members questioned whether it was advisable 
to feed off the crops except on fallowed land. [Why?—-Ed.J 

Rugging Cows.—A member asked whether rugging cows during cold 
weather would not have a tendency to make them delicate. [Rugging the 
cows during cold nights or bleak weather and removing the rugs with the rise 
in temperature is hardly likely to make the animals less hardy. Unfortunately, 
however, some cowkeepers, who have adopted the practice, leave the rugs 
on all day and'night. even when the sun is shining and the weather mild. This 
Is certainly likely to render the animals more susceptible to injury by cold 
winds, &e.—Ed.] 


Whyte-Yarcowfe, June 20. 

Present—Messrs. Hack (chair), Hunt. Fane, Dowd, McLeod, Mitchell, 
Mudge. Ivornetzky, Boerke (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Farm Implements.—-Members did not think the complete harvesters would 
prove very serviceable in hilly country owing to their heavy draught, nor 
would they be of much use in light crops. Two of the members reported 
favourably of Dunn’s patent In connection with winnowing machines; the 
only objection noticed was that it left too many pieces of straw in the 
wheat. This could easily be overcome, however, by inserting another sieve. 
Discussion was continued on scarifiers v. cultivators. Mr. Kornetzky thought 
the scarifier, being heavier, would enter the hard soil better, and would also 
do better work in sticky soil. The cultivator also left small ridges behind It. 
and in billy country the water would collect and run in the depressions be¬ 
tween, causing the land to wash. In other respects the cultivator was better 
than the scarifier. 

Farm Fences.—Mr. Mitchell described a very cheap and serviceable fence: 
Sandal-wood posts, 4 in. to 6 in. in diameter, placed a chain apart, with live 
wooden droppers between, a barbwire on top and four wires below. Waite’s 
special steel wire should be used; for splicing use No. 8. A fence of this 
character is springy, but will last well. 

The Boy on the Farm.—Mr. Dowd read a paper on “What should our boys 
learn and do on the farm?” When a boy has attained the age of five or six 
years he may start at school, as he is capable of acquiring knowledge of a 
rudimentary character. It is, however, important that this knowledge be im¬ 
parted in a cheerful manner. When lie is a little older and can be made to 
understand why he is sent to school he will make more rapid progress, but 
cramming in any subject should be avoided. When at home his mind should 
be directed from his mental work at school, and he should be given some 
regular manual work of a light character. Never do for the child what he 
can do for himself, otherwise he is encouraged to idle or depeud upon others 
Instead of on himself. Little domestic duties should be taught him. When he 
is old enough teach him to milk, to catch and saddle his horse, to go messages, 
make a fire, and, in fact, be generally useful to his parents so far as he is 
able. Reward him unexpectedly when he has voluntarily done some work to 
encourage him to greater efforts. As he becomes stronger teach him to 
drive, instruct him how to plough, Ac., show him how a certain horse should 
be kept in the furrow to enable him to plough evenly. He will, with intelli¬ 
gent instruction, soon become as proficient as a man in ordinary farm work, 
which does not need the exercise of strength. Where possible every lad should 
be taught to swim, and be made thoroughly acquainted with the use and 
dangers of firearms. As all boys are fond of horses, provide him with a pony 
or saddle horse on the understanding that he must look after it himself, feed 
and groom it regularly, and treat it kindly. As there are always some 
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young horse® to be broken In on a large'farm, encourage him to render assist¬ 
ance, and explain operations to him. It is, far better for the farmer to be able 
to break in his own horses, as he will know the temper of each better, and the 
horse will also know his master. Teach the boy as much as possible about 
farm stock, their characteristics, diseases, &c. When he has sufficient know* 
kdge, consult him on various matters to give him confidence in and respect 
for himself. As he grows older make him acquainted with the construction and 
uses of the more complicated farm implements. Caution him Of the necessity 
for keeping all bolts tight, and all bearings well oiled. The erection of fences 
building of stacks, and, where stone is plentiful, rough stone walls, all come 
within the scope of a farmer's work, and the boy should be taught these 
operations as opportunity affords. Any lad who has been taught in the man* 
nor described would be able to earn his own living at auV time. He con¬ 
sidered it the duty of parents to provide their boys with a fair supply of 
pocket money when they are old enough to make reasonable use of it If 
tr.ey are debarred for want of a little money from Joining other young 
people In going to places of amusement or taking part in sports, they will 
possibly end bv entertaining rebellious feelings against their parents, besides 
which, there will be a danger of their being tempted to convert into money 
some thing that does not belong to them. Where possible musical instruments 
suould be provided for them, and facilities given them for Innocent amuse¬ 
ments at home. 


Burra 9 June 12* 

Present— Messrs. McDonald (chair), l 1 "lower, Scott, Duldig, Heinrich, Good- 
ridge and Harvey (Hon. Sec.). 

Rugging Cows.™Mr. Flower had tried this practice for a month and was 
satisfied it would pay. Mr. Harvey was also certain froiq his own experience 
that cowkeepers would soon realize that it was to their own interests to rug 
+heir cows during the winter months, especially, where they are kept in small 
yards at night. 

Experimental Cultivation.- In reply to enquiry, the Hon. W. B. Bounsevell 
wrote gh Jng particulars of the work of experimental cultivation as carried out 
in the United States and Canada under the supervision of the respective 
Departments of Agriculture. In Canada there were as many as 30,000 experi¬ 
mental plots carried on by farmers and others in Various parts of the country. 
The cultivators were Invited to suggest questions worth testing, and the de¬ 
partment then arranged series of trials, and supplied seeds and manures lot 
the purpose free of charge. Care has to be taken by the experimenters to 
carry out the tests as arranged, and to record and report results on printed 
forms supplied to them. Most beneficial results had been secured from 
these co-operative experiments, both as regards the financial and social con¬ 
ditions of the settlers. In other partis of the world similar assistance was 
given to agriculturists, very great stress being laid on the value of this 
experimental work. Discussion followed; members thought the greatest draw¬ 
back to the adoption of any such scheme was the cost to the State of supplying 
seeds and manures. It was the general opinion that the farmers should 
undertake such experiments for themselves, and not ask the Government to 
provide the funds. 

Grading Seed Wheat—Mr. McDonald was strongly of opinion that it would 
pay to grade their seed wheat This year he and his brother had thoroughly 
winnowed some seed, and as a result got a splendid simple weighing about 
10 lb. per busfhel more than the same wheat as ordinarily cleaned. 
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Fort Elliot, June 20. 

Present—Messrs. McLeod (chair), Pan n el, Gosden, Welch, Wilkinson, Hut¬ 
chison, Brown, Basham, Nosworthy, W. B. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Hugging Cows.—Members were of opinion that it was of great advantage 
to protect the cows in this way during cold weather. Some members advocat¬ 
ed keeping them In the stable at night during cold weather, and supplying 
them with greenstuff. 

Water Conservation.—The Chairman read from report of Burra Branch 
paper by Mr. W. G. Hawkes on “Water conservation and irrigation.” The 
paper met with the approval of the majority of the members. 

Dairying.—Mr. Welch advocated growing early feed for cattle, Cape oats or 
Cape barley for preference. He would have them come in about March or 
April when milk was fetching highest prices. Mr. Gosden applied about 4 cwt. 
super, per acre to a young green crop as a topdreseing, and killed the feed. 
Members considered the dressing too heavy. Mr. Williamson read extract 
from The Australasian on the improvement of dairy herds. The article pointed 
out the necessity for testing all the cows, and weeding out those, returning 
the least pro tit. A good sire of a proved milking strain should be used in 
the herd, and the heifers from the best cows kept to replace the cows that 
are culled out. Care must also be taken not to rear heifers from cows 
suffering from any defects or disease. Good care of the herd was also essential. 
The better they are treated the better will be the returns. 


Saddleworth, June 20. 

Present—Messrs. Benger (chair), Adams, Daley, Eckemiann, Leeder, Plant, 
and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Motor Power.—Members are considerably interested in the Ivel agricultural 
motor, and would particularly like to know how the difficulties in the way 
of effecting repairs, and the possible danger of fire in the harvest field would 
be overcome. 

Bleached Wheat for Flour.—Discussion took place on report appealing else¬ 
where in this issue on tests of bleached wheat for flourmaking purposes. 

Agricultural Classes—It was resolved I hat this branch is heartily in sym¬ 
pathy with the proposal of Mr. J. Miller for classes on special agricultural 
subjects being arranged in suitable localities. [As will be seen from report of 
meeting of Council of Agriculture in this issue, Professor Towar reports that 
the scheme is impracticable, but suggests the establishment of a series of short 
courses at the college for the benefit of those w T ho cannot enter as students 
for the ordinary courses.—Ed.] 


Orropoo, June 19. 

Pit sent—Messrs. Scriven (chair). Moody, Copley, Lillecrapp, Brown, Roberts, 
and Tapseott (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report— Seven meetings have been held, and the average atten¬ 
dance fairly well maintained. The severe season experienced has made it 
difficult to carry on the work satisfactorily. Messrs. J. Moody, E. Copley, and 
T. H. i\ Tapseott were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary 
respectively. Regret was expressed at resignation of the late Chairman, who 
nas l*e<ome a member of the Morchard Branch. 

Gardening.—Mr. Scriven tabled large piemelon and branches from apricoi 
trees. Discussion ensued op the question of gardening. It was agreed that a 
garden nukes the homestead more attractive, and that the fruit and veget¬ 
ables grown are much preferred to those purchased from the hawkers. 
Difficulties are experienced in keeping a garden going in these dry areas. A 
number of gardens have been planted in years gone by, but very few of any 
value are cow* to be seen in this locality. 
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Mannum, June 5. 

Present—Messrs Frelas (chair), Walker, Baseby, Hamm, and Wilson (Hon, 
Sec.). 

Motor Power.—Members were much interested in the accounts of the Ivel 
agricultural motor, and thought if it would do the work claimed it Would be 
a good thing for fanners. Further information on the subject Is desired. 

Argentine Wheat—Mr. Walker tabled sample of recent importation of 
Argentine wheat and some discussion ensued. Members have deemed to sow 
seed for the purpose of comparing the grain with South' Australian wheats 
grown under similar conditions. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meeting in time for publication. 


Branch. 


Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 


Date of Meeting. 

Arthurton 


1903, 

July 9 

1808. 

Aug. — 

Mount Compass 


1903. 
July 11 

1803. 

Aug. — 

Balaklava 


11 

8 

Mount Remarkable 

* 10 

8 

Booleroo Centro 


7 

4 

Mundoora 


— 

— 

Bowhill 


11 

8 

Nantawarra 


8 

5 

Brinkworth 


3 

7 

Naracoorte 


11 

8 

Burra 


10 

14 

Narridy 

Norton’s Summit 


4 

— 

Bute 


7 

4 


10 

7 

Cherry Gardens 


14 

11 

One tree Hill 


10 

7 

Clare 


10 

7 

Orroroo 


17 

4, 

Clarendon 


15 


Paskeville 


4 


Colton 


4 

1 

Penola 


11 

8 

Crystal Brook 


4 

— 

Pine Forest 


7 

4 

Eudunda 


13 

10 

Port Elliot 


18 

15 

Finniss 


0 

3 

Port Lincoln 


17 

21 

Forest Range 


9 

8 

Port Pirie 



~~ , 

Gawler River 


10 

7 

Quorn 


11 

— 

Gladstone 


4 

1 

Red Hill .. 


7 

— 

Hartley 


10 

— 

Reeves Plains 


10 

7 

Inkerman 


7 

4 

Rhine Villa 


10 

7 

Joknaburg 


4 

8 

Riverton 


4 

1 

Kanmantoo 


10 

7 

Saddleworth 

• ■ 

18 

is 

Kapunda 


4 

1 

Stockport 

i • 

6 

8 

Kingston 

Koolunga 

Lyndoch 

Maitland 


4 

10 

1 

6 

Strathalbyn 

Wandearah 

a 4 

20 

0 

17 

8 


9 


Water vale 


8 

3 & 31 


' 4 

1 

Wepowie 


8 

— 

Mailala 


6 

3 

Whyte Yarcowie 

• • 

10 

1ft, 

Mannum 


3 


Wiuunga 


4 

1 

Minlaton 


25 

29 

Wilmington . 
Yankimla 


8 

6 

Morgan 


4 

_ 1 


8 

, "“8 \ 
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VENTILATION OP FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

Contributed by the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

(Continued from page 716.) 

IV—Dust and Fumes from Manufacturing Processes. 

As we hope to refer to dust and fumes in a further report, only a few 
remarks on the subject are needed here. Wherever possible dust, fumes, 
and evil-smelling vapours should be dealt with at their point of origin, and 
i ever allowed to mix with the general atmosphere of a room. Where this 
js not done the only remedy is to increase the general ventilation to such 
an extent as to sufficiently dilute the impurities. TSbe result of such a course 
is, however, apt to be \ ery unsatisfactory, as sufficient ventilation often 
raimot be obtained without exposing the workers to an intolerable amount 
of cold and draught, or incurring great expense in warming the incoming 
air. Moreover* the increased ventilation often carries through a room a 
great deal of dust which would otherwise subside in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the machine w lilch produce*, it. 

V.—Accidental Impurities 

The air of a workroom may be contaminated from sources outside the 
room, as from leaky drains, or badly kept urinals or waterclosels. The 
smells thus arising may, like other unpleasant smells, affect the general 
health of those exposed to them, although it is not at all probable that 
specific diseases are communicated by so-called “sewer gas.” A badly 
designed, badly lit. or badly kept urinal or water closet may easily be the 
means of communicating infective diseases, particularly as it is now known 
that the excreta of persons who haxe recoxered from infectious diseases, or 
merely lwen in contact with others suffering from them, may be infective. 
It is evident that impurities communicated to the air of workrooms from 
the abovementioned sources can best be dealt with at their origin. 

Another accidental impurity, which is occasionally of importance, is 
ordinary lighting gas, or gas used for driving engines. Ordinary lighting 
contains about 7 per cent of carbonic oxide. Carburetted water gas, 
which is often mixed with the ordinary gas. contains about 30 per cent, of 
< f irlK>uie oxide. Dawson and producer gas also contain about 30 per cent., 
while pure water tras contains nearly 50 per cent. As anything more than 
about .03 per cent, of carbonic oxide wifi produce headache, Ace. after several 
hours’ exposure, and as little as 0,2 per cent, carbonic oxide is dangerous to 
life, it is evident that even apart from the risks of explosion or lire, escapes 
of gas should mot be permitted in factories or workshops. Very special care 
•s needed with pure water gas, producer gas, Dowson gas, Ace., as they have 
ouly a slight smell. It occasionally happens, also, that coal gas, when it 
escapes from a broken pipe underground, is, to n large extent, deodorized in 
passing through the ground, so that the smell is only slight when it is present 
m dangerous amount. Carbonic oxide is also produced in large quantities in 
place of carbonic acid wherever the combustion of gas is imperfect, as when 
a mm-lumimms flame used for heating purposes is allowed to ‘'strike back.” 
When this is the case the products of combustion liave a peculiar unpleasant 
^niell which can at once be recognised. Some forms of the ga^heated irons 
n*ed ip tailoring workshops* <&e., are \ery liable to this defect, so that they 
squire careful supervision. 

When an accidental escape of lighting gas occurs above the breathing level 
J t may happen that the gas passes up so completely towards the roof that 
the escape is not noticed at first, and if from any cause the upper stratum of 
a,r becomes afterwards mixed with the stratum at the breathing level the 
effects on persons present may be serious. Accidents of this kind have occa- 
^hmnUy bOeu observed in weaving sheds. The gas has been turned off at the 
on stopping wit tor breakfast but through some mistake the tap 
has been turned too far, so that gas U left escaping all over the shed. On 
starting the thaobhw again after breakfast the action of the driving belts 
has the Upper with the lower strata of air, the result being that in a 
fcbort timsr W of the operatives have experienced symptoms of poisoning. 
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An accidental impurity, which often causes serious inconvenience in manu¬ 
facturing processes, and indirectly leads to the air supply being restricted to 
an undesirable extent, is soot and dust from the outside. Where the outside 
air contains much soot and dust, a room, particularly if well ventilated, is 
apt to serve to some extent as a settling chamber for the particles carried in 
by the relatively rapid currents of incoming air. With work in white materials 
particularly much trouble may be thus caused. In such cases it is desirable 
to filter the incoming air, which ought, as a rule, to be forced in by a fan, 
the arrangements being such that all openings, except the air inlet, act as 
outlets. The filtration may be effected by means of an open-meslied cloth 
placed diagonally along an inlet shaft so as to cause a minimum of obstruction, 
and occasionally removed for cleaning when it becomes choked; or a con¬ 
tinuously acting water screen may be employed. Either of thebe arrangements 
will remove the grosser soot and dust particles, put not the finer ones. To 
remove (lie finer particles the air must be filtered through some such materials 
as cotton wool or slag wool. T’udenieath the House of Commons a cotton¬ 
wool filler is employed to filter off the fine smoke‘particles which abound m 
the nil* of Condon on days of fog. This filter is placed in the inlet air passage, 
and so arranged as to present a very large filterim; surface (1.000 square 
feet). 

fTu Ik* continued.) 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of persons reyistcred ami found employment by Government Department' 
and Private Employers from May 29 to June 30. 1903. 


Trade or Calling. 


Laborers and youths 
Masons and Bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Painters 

Boilermakere and assistants 
Blacksmiths and strikers 
Fitters and turners 
Engined rivers and firemen 
Moulders .. 

Fettlers 

Coach trimmers 
Compositors 

Cook . 

Warders 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

Porters and junior porters 
Rivet boys 

Totals .. < 


i Number Registered. 



! Number 

j B»riplo\**d 

I 



12 


1 

1 


130 


June 30, 1903. 


A. Rioharoson, Bureau Clerk. 
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